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the principal archives. Hence this book begins by describing the social and economic infra- 
structure of Assyria at this time, and examining scribal traditions and document types in use. 
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Note on Transcription 


The transliterations of cuneiform texts follow the normal conventions used by Assyriologists 
for Akkadian texts. Akkadian (i.e. Babylonian or Assyrian) words written syllabically are 
shown in lower-case italics, while logograms are rendered in their conventional Sumerian 
form in Roman capitals. The standard transcription of Akkadian uses a number of special 
characters: h for ch as in loch, q for an emphatic k, s for an emphatic s, 5 for sh as in lash, and 
t for an emphatic t. In the transcriptions, the lines of text on the original tablet are retained, 
and the indents often used by the scribes in the first line of text and close to and on the base 
of the obverse are also indicated. Rulings within the text correspond to rulings on the tablet. 
Square brackets (and half square brackets) indicate lost or broken signs. In the transcriptions 
the abbreviations PN, and sometimes PN, and PN,, are used to stand for one or more per- 
sonal names where it is immaterial which name it represents. 

In transcribing personal and geographical names the transliteration conventions of Akka- 
dian are observed, but no attempt is made to indicate vowel length (by using 4, &, 1 or ü) or 
crasis (by using a circumflex). Ancient Near Eastern personal names are often (but by no 
means always) mini sentences conveying sentiments expressed at the time of the child's birth. 
Tiglath-pileser is the biblical form of Tukulti-apil-Ešarra, meaning “My support is the heir 
of (the temple) ESarra”, while Babu-aha-iddina means “(The goddess) Babu gave a brother”. 
Our normal practice is to hyphenate the separate words composing these sentences, and to a 
limited extent this is also done for Hurrian names, such as Šilwa-Teššup or Hašip-apu, even 
when the meaning of some of the components is not fully understood. Most personal names 
in the Middle Assyrian texts are indexed in Saporetti 1970d and updated by Freydank & 
Saporetti 1979 and subsequently by the indices in MARV 3-10 and other recent publications 
of texts from outside Assur. A new online corpus combining these with the material from 
new publications is urgently needed to enable Middle Assyrian studies to make full use of 


prosopography. 


1 Bureaucracy in the Bronze Age? 


Assyria - “Ihe Land of Assur”! - was one of the few polities in the Near East and the east- 
ern Mediterranean which survived the upheavals at the end of the Bronze Age to which the 
Hittite Empire, Ugarit and the palaces of Mycenaean Greece succumbed. Mesopotamian spe- 
cialists call the period from 1500 to 1000 BC Middle Assyrian, using this term to refer to both 
the political history and the stage of the Assyrian dialect of Akkadian. In the 14th century, 
and especially in the 13th century, the kings of this first Assyrian territorial state participated 
in the palatial culture ofthe Late Bronze Age (sometimes known as the Amarna Age from the 
international correspondence ofthe pharaohs preserved on cuneiform tablets retrieved from 
El Amarna), and they joined the club of “Great Kings”, to which Egypt, Babylon, Mittani and 
the Hittite kings belonged.’ Of all these great powers, and of all the minor states which were 
often subordinated to them, it is Assyria which has to this date yielded the greatest variety 
of written sources, both from the capital and from provincial centres, to illustrate how their 
power was exercised, and this is the main theme of this book, making it a case study of gov- 
ernment in one of the Late Bronze Age states. 

Assyria did not of course exist in isolation, and Assyrias neighbours in time and space 
such as Nuzi, Alalah, Ugarit and the Mycenaean palaces all participated in the lively interna- 
tional scene in the era of Tutankhamun, and all used clay tablets which have survived to give 
us a glimpse of the administration of their lands. A comparison shows significant differences 
in the role of the written documents, and hence in the style of government, further west, 
although some of the parallels between Assyria and the Mycenaean world are intriguing. In 
many ways, though, these are all Bronze Age societies: there are distinct similarities between 
these Late Bronze Age states and between this part of the world in 1800 BC and in 1300 BC. 
Hence the broad-brush, traditional archaeological concept of the Bronze Age may help to 
underline these similarities and to point out the contrast with the very different Iron Age 
world into which Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt survived. 

The land of Assur in the Middle Assyrian period can thus be viewed as a Bronze Age soci- 
ety, but what of the term bureaucracy? One definition in my dictionary reads “a system of 
government or administration by officials, responsible only to their departmental chiefs? 
thus giving full weight to the concept of a bureau as a government department, which is not 
inappropriate for the Middle Assyrian case. It will become clear that the bureaux of the Assyr- 
ian state were partly supplied by the elite households of the city of Assur, which retained their 


! Aššur is the name of both the capital city and its patron deity. 
? For a readable, recent account of this diplomatic scene, see Podany 2010. 
? The Chambers Dictionary (1993). 
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own separate existence as private enterprises. It also seems very likely that the states admin- 
istrative modes were modelled on long-standing merchant house traditions. The dictionary’s 
second definition of bureaucracy reflects our more negatively loaded usage: “any system of 
administration in which matters are hindered by excessive adherence to minor rules and 
procedures” What was “excessive” can only be a matter of opinion, but it will become clear 
that, in the 13th century at least, the government of Assyria did have its rules and procedures, 
as reflected in its output of written documents, and that these were more elaborate than those 
of its close contemporaries or neighbours. In this sense too, therefore, it is not unreasonable 
to describe it as a bureaucracy. 

In using this word, I am, however, conscious that it was applied in a more narrowly defined 
sense by Weber, who opposed bureaucratic to patrimonial states.‘ Middle Assyrian govern- 
ment was organised around the concept of the house or household, and one might well be 
tempted to consider it a prime example of a patrimonial early state. However, I shy away 
from classifying the Middle Assyrian system of government as patrimonial, for there is every 
reason to think that the houses in question, while functioning in two sectors of society, were 
aware of the difference and observed the demarcation between them. Just as in many soci- 
eties today the template of democracy is applied in many different contexts from electing a 
government to electing the chair of a choral society, without there being an organic relation- 
ship between the two, so in Assyria it would have been perfectly natural to borrow the ethos 
and procedures of the commercial world when establishing an administrative bureau, but 
this does not oblige us to assume that the two functions were fused. Similarity does not have 
to imply identity. 


The Mesopotamian background 


Assyria was of course a late-comer in the history of Mesopotamian bureaucracy. Pride of 
place will always go to the Third Dynasty of Ur (ca. 2100-2000 BC), whose obsessive docu- 
mentation was surely never matched. There too the procedures and perhaps also the ethos 
of commercial life were adapted to the logistical administration of the state, and it may not 
be coincidental that both governments were seeking to apply a monolithic system across 
previously independent territories. Just as with Assyria, we are left wondering if Ur III scribal 
practice was driven by an exaggerated “audit culture” in which administrative duties were 
equated with commercial liabilities and the documentation was designed to prevent malfea- 
sance while at the same time safeguarding each official from his colleagues. Addressing this 
issue, Van de Mieroop used the craft archive from the city of Ur and wrote of the individual 
receipt tablets that “their appearance in the summary account shows their original purpose. 
The procurement of goods had to be documented, so that the accountant could be absolved 
from the responsibility for any discrepancies in the available stock, in case of future disputes”. 


* For bureaucratic and patrimonial states in an Ur III context, see the helpful account of Garfinkle 2008. 
5 Van de Mieroop 1997, 14. 
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Steinkeller summarises this as “documents were an instrument of administrative control, 
which enabled a superior official to audit the performance of his subordinates’, but in his 
opinion such considerations would have been a secondary factor, “since for the purposes of 
accountability unwritten forms of reporting would have been quite sufficient”. However this 
does not seem to explain why seals were so routinely impressed on tablets which recorded 
the shifting liabilities within the administration. Members of the literate sector of society 
may well have operated simultaneously in state and private spheres, and although it has been 
suggested that “a number of practices developed in the sector of public administration were 
diffused throughout the private sector as well, and adapted to suit new purposes” (Larsen 
1989, 138), it seems entirely possible that the flow was in the opposite direction and that in 
Ur III times too the administrative system adopted and adapted concepts and practices from 
commerce. 

Nevertheless, the Ur III scribal output can also be seen in a more positive light as pro- 
viding policymakers and planners with an array of data forming a solid basis for their deci- 
sions, and enabling the scribes to create forward-looking estimates.’ Undoubtedly some of 
their account tablets were drawn up to serve the internal purposes of the bureaux concerned, 
rather than acting as bilateral instruments regulating the responsibilities of the officials. No 
doubt both were important, but we are left guessing most of the time, because in Ur III times, 
as in the Middle Assyrian state, the bald administrative texts greatly outnumber the occasional 
examples of correspondence between officials which might expose more of their attitudes to 
their work. Remarks like “He must not argue because no seal was rolled (on this tablet)” (Soll- 
berger 1966 no. 302) are as rare in the Ur III corpus as the Assyrian instruction “If within one 
month you have not brought (and) converted (it), they will not encase (it) for you” (Jakob 
2009 Nos. 22-6). Coming closer in time and space, the plethora of state correspondence from 
Mari under its Amorite rulers in the early second millennium also has relatively little to say 
about the practices and ethos of administrative recording. Here too the records themselves 
tend to constitute our best evidence, but the occasional remark in letters can provide a useful 
corrective, as in the case of two passages cited by Fissore, which led Palaima to comment that 
“both examples show us that writing enters the routine administrative process in anomalous 
situations, but is not used in regular circumstances’, a comment which may be valid for Mari 
and elsewhere, but will not apply in some Middle Assyrian contexts, as should become clear. 


The structure of this book 


From the outset the aim of this book has been to explore how governments in the Late Bronze 
Age, and especially the Assyrian state, made use of written instruments, and what effect this 
may have had on how they governed. This remains the underlying theme, but it may seem 


6 Steinkeller 2004, 79. 
7 As set out in Steinkeller 2004. 
* Palaima 2004, 358 referring to the sealing practices attested in ARMT 10.12 and ARMT 13.22. 
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unlikely that there is enough to say about documentary practice to fill a book of this size, and 
the truth is that much of what follows is not so much about the documents themselves as 
the organisations which produced them. To appreciate the role of the written documents we 
need to understand the social and administrative context in which they were written. There 
is no recent study of the Middle Assyrian sources which meets this need, largely because over 
half the documentary sources now available were only published in the past decade or two. 
As it happens, the different Middle Assyrian archives derive from a variety of government 
activities,’ and when assembled they form a mosaic which presents a coherent picture of 
the functioning of the state in a level of detail we cannot otherwise match in any of the Late 
Bronze Age palatial states. 

Consequently, after a general survey of the social and economic scene in Chapter 2 and 
an account of scribal practices and terminology in Chapter 3, the five archives from Assur 
described in Chapter 4 and the five from the provinces highlighted in Chapter 5 have been 
selected not only to provide case studies of Middle Assyrian scribal practice, but also to build 
up a rounded picture of the variety of state and private administrative enterprises known to 
us.” Inevitably there is much detail in some of these cases which may seem superfluous for the 
specific objectives of the study of documentary practice, but it is my belief that taken together 
these snapshots of Assyrian administration offer a wealth of information which will be of inter- 
est to all students of the ancient world, whether they read cuneiform or not, and regardless of 
whether they are interested in the minutiae of documentary practices. Nevertheless, some read- 
ers may find the level of detail excessive and with this in mind I have adopted a suggestion from 
one of the publishers reviewers - providing each archive with a short synopsis, which may be 
enough to explain how it contributes to the overall picture and so enable the reader to bypass 
the full account without losing the thread. These synopses are placed at the beginning of each 
archive, and set in italic font to distinguish them from the main text which follows. 

The book can therefore be seen as an attempt to kill two birds with one stone, and it also 
addresses two different audiences. In the belief that nothing is as illuminating as original 
documents, there are frequent verbatim citations: I have attempted to meet the expectations 
of specialist colleagues by citing passages in the original Akkadian and including justifica- 
tory philological comment where necessary, but also to make the material more accessible 
to non-Assyriologists by translating all but a few technical terms into English and banishing 
most of the philology to footnotes. The philology needs to be there, because so few of these 
archives have so far benefitted from a full textual edition, but for the general reader I have 
tried to keep it short, and on p. xi have provided a note explaining the conventions adopted 
for the transcription of Assyrian texts. 

After the detailed description of the archives, Chapter 6 takes stock of the evidence which 
emerges for the social and economic organisation of the state, and examines how it might 
be reflected in the material archaeological record. This can apply on two levels: generally, 


? Spread over a couple of centuries, with all the opportunities for change that implies. 

1 For the rationale of the selection, see see pp. 82-3. In some instances, there already existed a study of an archive (e.g. 
by Weidner at Assur, by Finkelstein at Tell Billa), but a fresh account was required to suit the purposes of this volume, 
while in others there is no previous overview and this has made it necessary to write a fairly extensive study. 
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evidence for the presence or absence of a centralised state structure, and more specifically, 
the detailed correlation of industrial or agricultural enterprises with the archaeological data. 
There are well-explored tensions in the coordination of archaeological and written sources, 
and in the way each can be outflanked by the other, but in the case of Assyria the quantity 
and variety and the geographical, and to some extent chronological, spread of the written 
documents means that they can deliver a significant body of coherent data, which stands 
some chance of permitting a convincing reconstruction within certain limits. In the Middle 
Assyrian context archaeology does of course have a role to play, complementing the textual 
sources in areas they cannot reach, but at present the written sources are usually more infor- 
mative and tend to set the agenda. 

Having observed the impact of writing in Assyria, to place this in its historical context it 
needs to be compared with scribal practice in other places and times. Like Aššur itself the 
cities of Nuzi and Alalah - just to the east of and far to the west of Assur — were, for a while, 
under the hegemony of the Mittanian state and are obvious candidates for comparison. In 
Chapter 7, as with Assyria, so also at Nuzi in the absence of a substantial general account 
from one of our specialist “Nuzologists’, there was a need to sketch the political, social and 
economic background before considering the role of the mass of documentation recovered 
from the site. In Chapter 8, on the other hand, for Alalah, Ugarit and the Mycenaean world, 
I have confined myself to issues directly relating to the documentation, since in each case 
there is copious secondary literature and little consensus about some of the critical aspects 
of the social order. 

Finally, Chapter 9 aims to pull together the evidence for the range and variety of documen- 
tation in the ten Middle Assyrian archives, which offer different facets of a single centralised 
system, and to identify the similarities and differences between Assyria and its neighbours in 
time and space, leading in the final section to some general reflections on government and 
the written word. 


2 The Land of Assur in the Late Bronze Age 


Introduction 


The starting point for this investigation is the discovery of a number of collections of cunei- 
form tablets left behind by the Assyrians at different places in the centuries from about 1400 
to 1000 BC. This is conventionally referred to as the Middle Assyrian period, falling as it does 
between the Old Assyrian (roughly 2000-1500 BC) and the Neo-Assyrian (roughly 1000-600 
BC) periods. These terms are used by philologists to refer to phases in the development of 
the Assyrian dialect of Akkadian, but they also correspond broadly to different stages in the 
existence of an Assyrian state, originating at the city of Assur on the west bank of the Tigris, 
and governed from there throughout the second millennium BC, although in the first mil- 
lennium the effective seat of government was transferred northwards, first to Kalhu, subse- 
quently to Dur-Sarrukin and finally to Nineveh. 

Although in the early second millennium BC the city of Assur was a significant player on 
the international scene, as a trading post with widespread interests across the Near East, it 
was not the capital of a major territorial state. Its citizens operated a long distance commer- 
cial enterprise, with branches reaching south to northern Babylonia, eastwards towards the 
Zagros, and then, most strikingly, northwestwards over the barrier of the Taurus mountains 
to the network of cities which dominated the Anatolian plateau at this time, primarily Kanes 
(Kültepe in Cappadocia), but also others. This extensive commercial network did not survive 
disruptions in the 17th to 16th centuries BC, and in the 15th century BC Assur itself was for 
a while under the hegemony of the recently formed Mittanian kingdom, along with cities 
like Arrapha (modern Kerkuk) and Nuzi across the Tigris to the east.' In a process for which 
we have very little direct evidence, Aššur gradually emerged from Mittanian and perhaps 
also Kassite domination, and asserted itself as a regional power: King Aššur-uballit (1363- 
1328) famously sought and then claimed recognition from the pharaoh in two ofthe Amarna 
letters.” Assyrian documents from this time remain scarce, and are principally private legal 
transactions concerned with land acquisition in the vicinity of Assur, and not until the 13th 
century BC do we see significant numbers of texts deriving from the practice of government. 
Assyria in the 13th century was ruled by just three kings, Adad-nirari I, Shalmaneser I and 
Tukulti-Ninurta I, under whom the territory directly administered from Aššur was greatly 


See Chapter 7. These are probably the two most important Mittanian cities in the trans-Tigris region between the Lower 
Zab and the Diyala, but few texts have come from Kerkuk, and a large archive was found at a third site excavated by an 
Iraqi team at Tell al-Fahhar, probably a dimtu in the territory of Kurruhanni (see Kolinski 2001). 

? An excellent summary of the evidence for the early years of the Middle Assyrian state is given in Tenu 2009. 
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expanded.’ Thus it is that not only at the capital of Assur, but also at a number of towns within 
the newly established boundaries of the “land of Assur’, archaeologists have unearthed col- 
lections of cuneiform tablets, some small and some very numerous, which were produced by, 
and so bear witness to, the activities of the Assyrian administration. 


The Royal Palace 


To appreciate how the scribes, or perhaps we should say the literate administrators,’ of the 
Assyrian state ran their country, we need to have an idea of the society as a whole and of the 
fundamental economic conditions under which they operated. The government itself was 
centred on the royal palace, both as a building and as an institution, and the palace, ékallu, 
makes its appearance in the documentation owning, distributing and receiving people and 
commodities, so it is there that our survey of the land of Assur will start. The palace was by 
definition a residence of the king, and at any time in the second millennium, except for a 
brief episode when Tukulti-Ninurta moved to his new foundation at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 
the kings primary residence was at the traditional capital, Assur. It was not always on the 
same site. Andrae’s team recovered the Middle Assyrian plan of the “Old Palace” constructed 
above its early second-millennium predecessor, more or less immediately west of the Assur 
Temple. This may have been the “palace of Aššur-nadin-ahhe” presumably built by the king 
of that name who ruled at the beginning of the 14th century. When in 13th- to 12th-century 
texts we meet the “New Palace” this presumably refers to the large structure erected by Tuku- 
Iti-Ninurta in the north-west corner of the old city, of which only the platform survived.’ 
And this may not be all, since one of Tukulti-Ninurta’s palace edicts refers to “palaces in the 
environs of the Inner City” (ša li[bit] Libbi-āli).* 


The Palace as a Residence 


With the construction of new palaces, the older ones may have ceased to function as the king’s 
primary residence, although they would surely have remained as part of the royal establish- 
ment. Despite the absence of any documentation excavated in one of the palaces at Assur, it 
seems likely that an extensive royal family would also have been housed in the same building 
or complex. The first queen herself was referred to as “the woman of the palace” or even just 
“the palace? while the Court and Harem Edicts (discussed later in this chapter) mention 
“women of the palace, who presumably include other “wives of the king” (aššāt šarri)* and 


5 For their approximate dates see Appendix 1. 

* For the difficulties of defining the precise role of the scribes within the administration see pp. 50-1. 
5 Weidner 1954-6, 259. 

5 Ibid., 274, l. 42. 

7 Cf. Postgate 2001c. 

8 See Weidner 1954-6, 261. 
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"concubines"? In addition we know these ladies were served by slave women (amtu). In the 
12th century Archive of Mutta, we meet some of the royal women of differing status and 
some ofthe royal children (although in this particular instance perhaps they were not strictly 
in the kings harem but that of his regent, Ninurta-tukul-Aššur). 

The Court and Harem Edicts confirm the obvious assumption that access to the palace, 
especially the domestic sector, was tightly controlled. The concept of the “palace precincts” 
seems to be expressed with the phrase kalzi ékalli, using a word so far only encountered in 
this context in both Middle Assyrian and Neo-Assyrian times, but without obvious Akka- 
dian etymology.’ The gatekeepers (etd, uti, Weidner 1954-6, 265) no doubt admitted or 
excluded visitors, while the official called the rab sikkati was probably the “key-holder” for 
doors kept locked,'' but these will normally have been storerooms of one kind or another, 
as doors through which human traffic regularly passed would not have been sealed with the 
peg-and-clay sealing system. Fulfilling their duties effectively was evidently important, as the 
edicts show. 


From an Edict of Tiglath-pileser I 


šūm-ma lu- GAL E.GAL-lim [šļa URU ŠĀ URU If either the Palace Overseer of the Inner City 
lu-á NIMGIR E.GAL-lim lu-ú GAL za-ri-qi"* or the Palace Herald or the Chief Usher of 

$a hu-u-li lu-ú a-su-u ša be-ta-[a-]nu à lu-ú the road, or the Privy Doctor, or a Supervisor of 
šā UGU E.GAL.MES-te [3]a sid-di KUR-ti gab-bu all the Palaces across the extent of the land, has 
ma-zi-iz pa-ni la-a mar-ru-ra a-na E.GAL-lim allowed an uncastrated courtier to enter a palace 
ul-te-ri-bu ur-ki-[i]$ e-ta-am-ru (šļa “ge-pu-te™® and later they have found (him), they shall sever 


an-nu-ti-te 1.TA.AM GĪR.MEŠ-šu-nu ü-ba-at-tu-qu one foot of (each of) these representatives. 


Weidner 1954-6, No. 20, Tafel XI, 23-6. 


Some of the edicts refer to behaviour while the royal court is on the road: in this situation the 
palace overseer obviously is not present, and the responsibility for the conduct of the court 
is in the hands of the “chief usher of the road” (rab zārigī ša hūli, Edict No. 20, just quoted). 
That the court did move around the country is vividly demonstrated by letters found at Dur- 
katlimmu dealing with the arrangements for the arrival of King Tukulti-Ninurta. The party 
includes six wagons transporting a variety of female members of his household, including 
the queen, two of her sisters, thirteen other women who are either “our own ladies” (DUMU. 
MUNUS.MES SIG, ni-a-tu) or Kassite ladies, two flour-processers (alahhinātu) and another 
woman of obscure function. The king himself and his party, including the Kassite king and 
his wife, are apparently still en route at Apku.'? 


? Using the word esirāte, probably meaning “enclosed women’, which is also found in texts from Nuzi and Hattusa; 
Landsberger 1935-6, 144-5. Note how in the Sattiwaza treaty the ruler is allowed to take only one principal wife (the 
daughter of the Hittite king), but as many concubines (esiräte) as he chooses (Landsberger 1935-6, 145; Beckman 1996, 
40). 

1 For Neo-Assyrian see CAD K, 108b; the Middle Assyrian occurrence is in an edict of Aššur-uballit (Weidner 1954-6, 

268; Satzung 1:4). 
N For the “pegs” and the rab sikkāti, see Radner 2010. 
12 Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 10. 
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The Palace as the Seat of Government 


The palace, while serving as a residence, also accommodated a variety of the activities of gov- 
ernment. It was the forum for the reception of individuals and delegations from home and 
abroad, provided storage for valuable items and offered some kind of work or living space for 
administrative personnel. Unfortunately, despite the recovery of the impressive plan of the “Old 
Palace" the remains do not betray many clues to the use made of different sectors of the build- 
ing, in particular, no palace administrative archives have been recovered from there, so this can 
only be an assumption, although the Archive of Mutta gives a snapshot of some of the visitors 
received at the site over the course of a year. There is no doubt, though, that institutionally 
the central state administration was carried out in the name of “the palace” Thus state-owned 
commodities which are the subject of transactions are described as ša ekalli, “belonging to the 
palace’, where in other commercial documents we would read the name of the owner or credi- 
tor. The “palace” is therefore an authority, a legal persona or abstract entity, as well as a physical 
establishment.’ Often this phrase is followed by ša qat PN, “in the charge (lit. hand) of PN’, 
which gives us the name of the responsible official, who is thus acting as an employee of the 
palace. Some such employees have this role explicitly recognised in their titles: “palace scribe’, 
“palace overseer” (rab ékalli), “Palace Herald” or “slave of the palace’, and some of them cer- 
tainly were active on the premises of one or more palaces. Others, like the courtiers (mazzaz 
pani), undoubtedly functioned in the palace, but they did not have this role regularly expressed 
in their titles. Moreover, other officials worked for the palace but not actually inside it: in the 
cases of the Chief Steward and of Mutta, who undoubtedly both handled palace business, there 
is reason to think neither of these officials actually operated within the four walls of an offi- 
cial palace, although their archives were found in adjacent areas. It is therefore very difficult 
to be sure how much of the palaces business was transacted within the confines of the palace, 
if defined as a single building complex, and how many of the palaces staff members or indeed 
how much of the palaces property we should expect to find within its four walls. 

Although, therefore, we have a number of administrative archives from Assur at this time, 
these are in one sense or another “outliers” which illustrate branches of the state’s administra- 
tion in action, such as the documents from the Chief Steward close to but not architecturally 
integrated with the palace building. The provenance of a variety of literary and scientific texts 
in the later debris in the north-eastern part of the city, from the Assur temple westwards," sug- 
gests the palace(s) here may have housed a library, but because some of the state’s core admin- 
istration was housed apart from the palace proper, it is hard to know which other sectors may 
also have been distributed elsewhere. It is conceivable that the bulk of administrative docu- 
mentation was written in separate buildings, or, even if it was initially generated by scribes 
working in a palace, would have been transferred sooner or later to the “Tablet House”.'° 


> See Miglus 1989; 2004. 

14 Cf. Machinist 1982, 20, referring back to Garelli 1967. 
15 See Pedersén 1986, 12-28 Archive N1. 

16 See p. 49. 
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Provincial Palaces 


Outside Assur, the administration of the state was delegated to the governors appointed by 
the king, and they resided in and carried out their administration from provincial palaces.'” 
These are sometimes referred to collectively as “palaces across the extent of the land” (ša šiddi 


mati), as illustrated by this account of Tiglath-pileser Ts:'* 


E.GAL.MES-te šu-bat LUGAL-ti 

$a ma-ha-za-ni GAL.MES-te 

ša ši-di KUR-ti-ia gab-be ša is-tu 

tar-si AD.MES-ia i-na MU.MES-te 

dan-na-te um-da-ši-ra-ma e-na-ha-ma 

i'-ab-ta DŪ-uš u-šek-lil 

BĀD.MEŠ KUR-ti-ia an-šu-te 

ak-še-er GIŠ.APIN.MEŠ i-na nap-har KUR ta-šur 
gab-be u-Ser-ki-is à ta-ab-ka 

ša SE-im"* a-na ša AD.MES-ia 

lu ú-ter lu at-bu-uk 

su-gul-lat ANŠE.KUR.RA.MEŠ GU,.MEŠ ANŠE.MEŠ 
ša i-na GIŠ.TUKUL-ti ta-šur EN-ia 

i-na KUR.KUR.MEŠ ša a-pe-lu-ši-na-ti 

ki-šit-ti ga-ti-ia 


I completed the (re)construction of the 
palaces, royal residences, of the great cities 
throughout the whole extent of my land, 
which from the time of my fathers in 
years of hardship had been abandoned, 
dilapidated and destroyed. 

I repaired the weakened ramparts of my 
land. I had ploughs harnessed in the 
entire land of Assur, and I stored up 
storage of grain in excess of that of my 
fathers. 

I formed herds of horses, oxen and 
donkeys, which I had received as the 
spoil of my own hands with the support 
of Assur my lord in the countries which I 


3á al-qa-a ak-sur rule. 


Grayson 1991, 26 Col. vi.94-vii.4 


At Harbu (Tell Chuera), Durkatlimmu (Tell Sheikh Hamad) and Sibaniba (Tell Billa), state 
ownership of a commodity was consistently expressed by the phrase “of the palace”, and in 
each case the state archives were found in the palace, high on the principal mound near its 
steeply sloping edge. This was presumably the governors official residence, and we may rea- 
sonably assume many of the officials and scribes worked on the premises, if they did not 
actually sleep and eat there. By contrast, on Ili-padas farmstead at Tell Sabi Abyad on the 
river Balih at the western extremity of the land of Assur, although there is no doubt that 
the settlement and its administrators occupied the top of the mound, the establishment is 
not referred to as "the palace maintaining its status as, nominally at least, discrete from the 
states enterprise. This agrees with usage in the first millennium, when "the palace" (ekallu) 


17 This is perhaps the place to correct a false impression conveyed by my phrase "the government was in the hands of a 
number of ‘houses’ which ... were run along commercial lines" (Postgate 1979c, 202); this has been taken by Machinist 
(1982, 29-33) to imply that the power was in the hands of these houses, whereas my meaning was rather that the 
administration was in their hands. So I would not maintain that as a general rule “the Assur families controlled the 
provincial government in oligarchic fashion’, although we cannot be sure this was never the case. 

Similar but rather less elaborate statements were often included in their annals by his successors down to and including 
Shalmaneser III in the later 9th century, for example Tukulti-Ninurta II: “I built palaces across the extent of my land, 
and hitched ploughs across the extent of my land; I stored up in greater quantities than previously stores of grain for the 
needs of my land, and I added land to the land of Assur and people to its people" (Grayson 1991, 178). 
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referred exclusively to the king’s residences, and not to grand establishments built for highly 
placed members of the royal family or the government. 

Thus it is that although for some sectors of the state’s administration there is an informa- 
tion vacuum at the centre, this can be filled in part by archives coming from the provinces, 
especially from Durkatlimmu and Tell Chuera, where most if not all government scribal 
activity would have been concentrated in a single building serving as the governor's resi- 
dence, and would have been responsible for state programmes such as those described by 
Tiglath-pileser. However, before describing in detail the content of the different archives at 
Aššur and in the countryside, a brief survey of the land regime and social make-up of Assyria 
taken from a variety of sources will help to place the state’s activities in context. 


People 


Since the information we meet in all state archives is either explicitly or implicitly a record 
of human actions and interactions, every archive contributes to our understanding of the 
agency of humans in the structure of the state, and an understanding of the role of different 
members of society is a necessary precondition for understanding the system as a whole. 


Personal Identity and Origin 


In Middle Assyrian scribal practice individuals’ names are normally introduced by the single 
vertical wedge (Personenkeil) for male names and the female determinative (MUNUS) for 
women. Only in filiations immediately after DUMU (“son of”) is the masculine determi- 
native regularly, and after KISIB (“seal of”) often, omitted. In private legal or commercial 
documents, individuals are normally given their father’s, and sometimes also their paternal 
grandfather's name.” It is likely that the inclusion of the father’s name signals “their social 
status as free-born’,”! and the concept of a free man (a'ilu) is implicit in the Middle Assyrian 
Laws, where the wording may define the social status of a “woman? (sinniltu) by describing 
her as “the wife of a (free) man" or “the daughter of a (free) man" (e.g. Tablet A $2). In wit- 
ness lists at the end of legal documents, witnesses are regularly given their father’s name, and 
where this is omitted there is probably a reason. Thus in KAJ 51 (Postgate 1988a, No. 16) two 
of the witnesses have their patronymics as usual, whereas the first witness, Mannu-gir- Assur, 
has no patronymic but is given the designation aluzinnu, one of a group of professions asso- 
ciated with cultic performances, sometimes rendered “juggler”. Professions are mentioned 
only exceptionally in witness lists, and in this case his profession very likely substituted for a 


I 


See Postgate 2004b, 218b. 

Private legal documents may mention grandfathers, for example at Tell Billa and in the Babu-aha-iddina land sale 
texts (Freydank & Saporetti 1989, KAJ 158 and 159; here Nos. 31 and 36), or KAJ 7 from the 14th century Ass. 14446 
archives. Presumably in most administrative contexts the identity of the individuals involved was fairly obvious, and 


i 
S 


grandparents names must have been quite superfluous. 
Phrase from Wiggermann 2000, 189 (though note that he is there talking about farmers he calls “free-born 
dependents”). 
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patronymic because he did not belong to a normal patriarchal family and thus had no known 
father (or perhaps even mother).” 

In contrast to legal documents, in administrative texts and even in sealed bilateral docu- 
ments from state archives patronymics are widely omitted.? Thus in the Babu-aha-iddina 
Archive only in the two land sale documents do we find the names of his father and grand- 
father given. The omission of patronymics can no doubt be attributed to two factors - the 
restricted social context in which administrative documentation was produced, which pre- 
cludes doubts about the identity of the individuals involved, and the greater formality of the 
legal and commercial transactions which needed to hold their own in the context of public 
law. Unfortunately, we are not always as familiar as the scribes were with the social contexts, 
and the lack of filiations in the administrative archives is often frustrating. 

Occasionally in both legal and administrative texts a persons home town or ethnic group 
will be mentioned rather than the father’s name. Thus in KAJ 101, a sealed and witnessed docu- 
ment, a farmstead is named after Ninuayu, a Burudaean, the ethnic term here substituting for a 
patronymic.” In their administrative records the government scribes did not practise any rigid 
consistency: in MARV 4.1, for instance, a list of “29 captured’ workers" (ERIN.MES sabbutütu), 
some are just listed with their names, others are given a profession (“baker’, “gardener”, “gold- 
smith’, “priest” and an aluzinnu,), and others receive an ethnic tag (kaš-ši-u, i.e. Babylonian, or 
su-ub-ri-u, i.e. Hurrian); only one of them has a patronymic. Nomads or transhumants were 
predominantly of Aramaean stock, and are sometimes referred to merely as “a Sutian’, without 
even their name recorded, but not infrequently the "Sutian" after their names may be further 
qualified by a more specific tribal affiliation as in “Yurian Sutian" or “Tahabaean Sutian"^ 


Social and Legal Status 


One rather special gentilic is “Assyrian” (assurayu, assuräyittu), a term whose occasional 
usage has proved difficult to interpret. It was thought for a time, on the basis of occurrences 


2 For aluzinnu in MA texts, see Jakob 2003, 465-6. The textual attestations for this term are discussed by Römer, and the 
lexical evidence in particular suggests that the aluzinnu was some kind of performer of the kind often associated with 
cultic activities, but does not tell us much about his social standing. It may be significant that in two Old Babylonian 
references (Rómer 1975-8, 50) he is associated with work teams, and a role in providing "entertainment for the troops" 
would explain the appearance of aluzinnu in the lists of workers employed at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, for which see 
Freydank 19762, 116-18 (citing VAT 18007 and 18099). This would be along the lines suggested by Freydank (117%), 
when he cites F. Hinkel's observation that in Sudan to this day one meets individuals whose task it is to give rhythm to 
a working party by singing, a phenomenon I observed myself at Al-Hiba in 1971 while a guest of Prof. Donald Hansen, 
when intensive work on removal of a large brick platform overlying an Early Dynastic temple was accompanied by one 
of the workmen singing, or rather keening, in a high nasal voice. For iconographic evidence (which may or may not 
relate to the aluzinnu), cf. Blocher 1992. Since then a number of mentions have emerged from the Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta 
workforce texts, often in the same context as soldiers (huräd(ät)u), runners (KAS,.MES) and builders (SITIM.MES): 
MARV 4.91:19'; 4.42:9 (5 a-lu-zi-ni); 4.86:13' with envelope 4.29:3; 4.102.iii. 10; 6.74:2 (3 a-lu-zi-nu; wrong Ass. no.?); 
8.38:12. 

3 Compare at Nuzi: “in the legal records, Šar-Teššups name is accompanied by the patronymic, whereas in the 

administrative documents the name usually appears alone" (Negri Scafa 2009a, 439°). 

Postgate 1988a, No. 55. 

See Postgate 1979b, 92-3; 1981, 51-4; Faist 2001, 186-7 citing customs receipts from Kulišhinaš for animals purchased 
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from “a Sutian” or “a Y(a)urian Sutian” (in each case without even a personal name). 
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in the Middle Assyrian Laws, that it could refer to a social status with diminished legal rights, 
but this no longer seems likely.” Instead, it does seem to be used in legal documents to indi- 
cate persons with Assyrian ancestry, in contexts where they find themselves under legal or 
social constraints which are the result of economic distress rather than the consequence of 
being “Assyrian”. That being Assyrian was a significant and precise condition emerges from 
other documents, such as a sadly damaged text from the Stewards’ Archive which probably 
records proceedings presided over by Usur-namkur-Sarri, who held a range of high govern- 
ment posts under Tukulti-Ninurta I: 


[]PAB-nam-kur-LUGAL "ĪR! [..... Usur-namkur-šarri x[ ..... 

a-ta-mar 'PAB-nam-kur-[LUGAL I saw. Usur-namkur-[Sarri ..... 

a-na pa-ni DUMU.US-*IM[ before Apil-Adad[..... 

ù DUMU.MES URU ša ""fe'-[ and the citizens of the city of Teļ.... 
ul-ta-zi-za-a-n-ni ma-a L[U' made me stand, saying [..... 

ma-a dS-Su-ra-iu-u a-na-ku-ma a’|-..... "I am Assyrian [.....] 

ki-i dš-šu-ra-iu-u a-na-ku-ni x[..... that I am Assyrian [and that .....] 

an-na-bi-da-ni aq-ti-bi | I fled, I said. [.....] 

!PAB-nam-kur-LUGAL a-na KUR ?a-sur*[: Usur-namkur-Sarri [brought me (back)] to Assyria.” 


MARV 3.63:4°-12° 


Fragmentary though this is, it seems to show clearly that the point at issue was the speaker’s 
status as “an Assyrian’, a fact which could be established, after which he may have perhaps 
been repatriated by the good offices of Usur-namkur-Sarri. Of course “Assyrian” was also used 
where the persons precise status was not so central: another Assyrian fugitive (munnabdu) is 
mentioned in MARV 4.30 rev., fleeing either to or from Karduniaš (Babylonia), and we find 
Assyrians in a general sense alongside other gentilics such as “Sutians” or “Subrians””” The 
statement that “I seized the donkey in the hands of an Assyrian” shows that Assyrians must 
have differed in some recognisable way from others (such as Sutians, perhaps).”* More diffi- 
cult to interpret is the mention of several chests of tablets in the family archive of Urad-Serua 
recording various categories of debts incumbent on Assyrians (e.g. sheep: 1 qu-pu UDU. 
MES ša UGU dš-šu-ra-ie-e). Given that this family was based at Assur, one might be tempted 
to think this meant “inhabitants of the city of Assur”, but with nothing other than the syl- 
labic rendering of the gentilic /assurayu/ (and no preceding logogram for “city”) it is hard to 
see how this would have been differentiated from the more general ethnic or geographical 
designation implying “inhabitant of Assyria’. By contrast, KAV 217, recording statements 
made in a legal context, involves "Aššur-ians” who had taken an oath to the king: there are 
two mentions of a group, written URU ‘a-sur-a-iu.MES (ll. 10, 16’), and one of a single 


% [n this I concur with Roth 1995, 192 note 1, citing Driver & Miles 1935, 284-6, who does not agree that persons 
designated Assyrian “were members of a class socially, legally or economically inferior to the aflu” (so still Cardascia 
1969, e.g. p. 301). She concludes: “The distinction is not borne out in the provisions in the MAL that refer to the 
aššurāju, ... or in other contemporary Middle Assyrian texts.” 

For example at Tell Chuera: Jakob 2009 No. 9:6 “1 Sutian ... and 1 Assyrian with him" (1 ds-su-ra-iu il-te-šu), or No. 
13:35 “either Assyrian or Babylonian” (lu-ú ds-su-ra-iu-ti lu-u kaš-[ši-u]). 

28 Hall 1983, 19. 
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"Aššur-ian” (URU da-Sur-a-iul. 13°). The presence of URU here in all three instances suggests 
that it was not a mere determinative, but stands for āl(u),” indicating that this specifically 
means citizens of the city of Assur and should be distinguished from plain assurayu, which 
would have a wider meaning.” While being Assyrian was evidently a recognisable and at 
times important status, it is hard for us to know what range of meanings it might encompass, 
and we should perhaps resist the temptation to assign it one precise value in all contexts. This 
is particularly frustrating in the case of the “payments of the Assyrians” listed in the Assur 
Temple Offerings Archive, although there too the gentilic /aššurāyu/ is conspicuous for its 
lack of either KUR or URU preceding. 


Debt Slavery 


While it is possible that "Assyrian" carried with it the implication of "free-born citizen of 
Assur” or “of Assyria’, it is not clear how this would relate to the concept of "(free) man" 
(ailu). However, a'ilu (and probably a'iltu “(free) woman’, although this is not at present 
attested in Middle Assyrian sources) should be understood to contrast with "slave" (urdu), 
in its technical sense, and amtu “female slave”. The existence of household slaves is demon- 
strated by legal sale documents in which ownership of a male or female slave is transferred 
from seller to purchaser, and by Tablet A of the Middle Assyrian Laws where urdu and amtu 
are mentioned together and plainly belong together in a legally recognised category distinct 
from the free man (a'ilu) and his wife and daughter. 

Some of these slaves will be normal chattel slaves working in a household and quite pos- 
sibly born to parents in the same circumstances. However, private legal documents provide 
clear evidence for the existence of a range of servile conditions which did not amount to 
full slavery, and were usually related to debt. When taking a loan it was normal for the debt 
to be secured by a pledge, and this was mostly either land or a person, both referred to in 
Middle Assyrian as šapartu.*' Failure to repay in accordance with the contract could lead to 
at least temporary servitude, and there is also the possibility that the debtor would immedi- 
ately begin a period of service in the creditors household in lieu of interest. Two documents 
referring to release from such circumstances serve to illustrate some of the various situations 
attested. 


? Though with Assyrian dialect one must be cautious about accepting automatically the Babylonian value of logograms, 
syllabic writings like a-la-iu-u (KAJ 7) tend to confirm ālu as the value of URU. 

50 See Freydank 1992b for the edition of this text; he does not go into the precise implication of “Assyrian” in this text, 
however. 

>! The Middle Assyrian pledge documents were first seriously studied by Koschaker, whose work was summarised and 
extended by Eichler (1973, 88-95). For a comprehensive study see now Abraham 2001. We must presumably allow for 
the existence of many loans which were secured not by land or person, for which written documentation would be 
needed in the case of a consequent transfer of ownership, but by movable property which required no such title deeds. 
See now Saporetti 2012. 


KAJ 7: Marriage of Freed Woman 
KISIB ™""q-su-at-“[IDIGNA ( )] 


[msq-su-at-“]IDIGNA DUMU.MUNUS "x x! 
[DINGIR]-m[a]-i-ri-ba IR ša  MAR.[TU-na-]sir 
iš-tu É "dg-šur-re-sū-ia 

DUMU Ī.GĀL-DINGIR ip-tu-ra-s[i'] 
a-na KA-ša-ma ša ""g-su-at-AIDIGNA 
'DINGIR-ma-i-ri-ba IR  MAR.TU-na-sir 
i-na a-mu-[u]t-ti-3a uz-zak-ki-ši 

a-na aš-šu-ut-ti-šu il-ta-ka-an 
IDINGIR-ma-i-ri-ba mu-ut-sa 

ù munusg_sy-at-IIDIGNA DAM-sü 

a-di bal-tu-ni ASA ù I[ib-bi] URU 
pa-la-ah a-ha-iš e-pu-[šu] 

ša i-na be-ri-šu-nu i-"pa"-[si-lu-n]i 

3 MA.NA sar-pa [i-hi-at] 

ki-i-mu-ü [ 

i-na a-mu-ut-t[i 

ù a-na aš-[šu-ut-ti 

iš-ku-nu-ši [ 

munusg_sy-gt-4[IDIGNA] 

uli-da-nu-[sa( )] 

a-la-iu-d ša ""MAR.T[U-na-sir] 

à DUMU.MES-àá šu-nu [( J] 

il-ka ša a-la-iu-u-t[i] 

a-na "ÜMAR.TU-na-sir 

ù DUMU.MEŠ-št il-lu-ku 

ù  *MAR.TU-na-sir ù DUMU.MEŠ-[šú] 
munusg_sy-gt-41DIGNA ù li-da-ni-[ša] 
a-na a-mu-ti ù ur-du-ti la i-sa-[bu-tu] 

ù tup-pu ša NA,.KISIB 'da-šur-re-sū-ia 
ša ip-tí-ri ša ™są4-su-at-"IDIGNA 

ša za-ka-i-ša i-na É 
14MAR.TU-na-sir-ma ša-ak-na-at 
(witnesses and date) 


People 


Seal of Asuat-Digla [( )] 

(space for seal impression) 

[Asuat]-Digla, daughter [of Nirbiya] - 
[Ilu]ma-iriba, slave of Amur[ru-na]sir 
released her from the house of 
Aššur-resuya, son of Ibašši-ilu. 

With the consent of Asuat-Digla herself 
Iluma-iriba, slave of Amurru-nasir, 

has cleared her from her slavewoman status, 
and appointed her to the status of his wife. 
Iluma-iriba is her husband, 

Asuat-Digla is his wife. 

They shall show respect for one another 

in countryside and town so long as they live. 
Whoever intervenes between them 

[shall pay out] three minas of silver. 

In return for [they have cleared her] 

from her slavewoman [status], and 

have appointed her to the st[atus of a wife]. 


Asuat-Digla 

and her offspring [( )] 

are the villagers of Amurru-[nasir] 

and his sons. 

For Amurru-nasir 

and his sons they shall perform 

the state service of villager-status, 

but Amurru-nasir and [his] sons shall 

not sei[ze] Asuat-Digla and [her] offspring 
for slavewoman status or slave status. 

And the tablet with the seal of Aššur-resuya, 
concerning the release-payment of Asuat-Digla 
for her clearance, is deposited in the house 
of the same Amurru-nasir. 
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This “tablet with the seal of Aššur-resuya” must be Ass. 14446ce published as KAJ 167. It is 
from the same year (and very likely written 3 days earlier although the month name in KAJ 


7 is broken), and acknowledges his receipt of the release payment paid by Iluma-iriba for 


Asuat-Digla, in the form of another woman, either named Subrittu or simply described as “a 


Subrian woman”, which was evidently a precondition of the marriage contract. It gives a few 


further details which enlarge the picture: Asuat-Diglas father was called Nirbiya, and she was 


an Assyrian (aššurāyittu) who had been taken into the household of Aššur-resuya under a 


“keep alive and take" arrangement (ballut ū liqi).? 


» Ballut u ligi should perhaps be taken as a pair of substantives in the status absolutus (cf. von Soden AHw 555b who 


assigns this as a hapax to liqu II). 
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Taken together these two documents attest to the existence of an economically deprived 
sector of Assyrian society made up of originally free citizens obliged by poverty to tie them- 
selves to richer families. Asuat-Digla was probably placed by her parents in the household of 
Aššur-resuya under an arrangement familiar from other periods of Mesopotamian history 
and frequent enough to be treated in the Middle Assyrian Laws (Tablet A $39), whereby the 
receiving family undertook to support (ba/ullutu(m) “to keep alive”) a child in return for 
exercising some rights over it.? She is here allowed to contract a marriage with a slave in the 
household of Amurru-nasir, but although they are not to be his slaves, they will be his “vil- 
lagers’, and this implies that they will be liable to perform the state service (ilku), presumably 
attached to the land they will cultivate on behalf of the Amurru-nasir family.” That she will 
be under some legal constraint from Amurru-nasir follows unequivocally from the fact that 
it is he who will be retaining in his house the tablet recording her release and it is she who has 
to roll her seal on KAJ 7 to signify her assent to the contract. 

A different type of economic servitude is illustrated by another document from Ass. 14446 
in which Amurru-nasir is involved, published as MARV 1.37. The essence of this text is also 
worth quoting in full. 


KISIB *MAR.TU-PAB 

(seal impression) 

14UTU-am-ra-ni DUMU e-rib-DINGIR 
i-na mi-ig-rat ra-mi-ni-šu 


Seal of Amurru-nasir 


Šamaš-amranni, son of Erib-ili, 
of his own volition 


a-di 10 MU.MES i-na É '"|MAR.TU-PAB 
DUMU '“a-sur-i-qi-Sa u-šab 

DAM-ta u-ša-ah-ha-zu 

i-na Ê '4MAR.TU-PAB-ma 

e-kal ul-ta-ba-aš 

10 MU.MEŠ ú-šal-lam-ma 

DAM-sú la-bu-ul-ta 

ù ra-ki-il-ta 

i-laq-qé ù it-ta-lak 

ša i-na be-ri-šu-nu i-pa-si-lu-ni 

5 MA.NA sar-pu 

LLÁ.E 

(witnesses and date) 


will dwell for 10 years in the house 
of Amurru-nasir son of Aššur-igiša. 
They will let him marry a wife 

and in the house of Amurru-nasir 
he will eat and be clothed. 

(When) he has completed 10 years 
he will take his wife, clothing, 

and rakiltu,** 

and depart. 

Whoever intervenes between them 
shall pay out 5 minas of silver. 


MARV 1.37:1-16 


As suggested in an earlier edition and discussion of this transaction,” this seems to be a case 
where both sides benefit, and Amurru-nasir’s seal on the tablet means that it will furnish 
Šamaš-amranni with a guarantee that he will receive his reward after completing the 10 years. 
There may of course have been a second document sealed by Šamaš-amranni which might be 


3 See Oppenheim 1955, 71-5. 

* See for the "villagers" CAD A/I, 391, and pp. 21-7 for the ilku system. 

? The meaning is not known. CAD R, 108-9 is uncertain but suggests "bundle" (lit. “tied (container)”). In 1979b, 93 I 
translated "contract(?)" but also raised the possibility that it could mean "equipment, accoutrements" or the like. 

3° Postgate 1979b, 93-5. 
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more explicit in specifying what services Amurru-nasir could claim in return from Šamaš- 
amranni. Arrangements of this kind are not unique to Assyria: there is a strong resemblance 
to the story of Jacob and Laban in the Old Testament, and the tidennütu contracts at Nuzi 
are concerned with contracts for personal service." What this agreement and the situation 
in KAJ 7 and KAJ 167 have in common is that we see an originally free member of soci- 
ety - Asuat-Digla, or Šamaš-amranni - entering another household in a subservient status, 
and then in due course being released, either by a release payment or a 10-year limit built 
into the arrangement. However, in Asuat-Diglas case, the release is not absolute because she 
and her children will remain “villagers” (ālāyū) of Amurru-nasir and his children, and are 
thereby obliged to perform the ilku duties attached to their status as dependent villagers, to 
all appearances in perpetuity. 


Displaced Persons and Dependent Workers 


From Aššur but also from Tell Chuera and Durkatlimmu, we have a range of lists of family 
groups of dependent personnel, sometimes characterised as “booty” (Sallutu)** or “deport- 
ees” (nashütu). The deportation of the population from conquered territories was practised 
by the Hittite kings. In their royal inscriptions the Middle Assyrian kings mention it only 
very occasionally: Shalmaneser claims to have blinded and taken captive 14,400 people from 
Hanigalbat after defeating Sattuara, and Tukulti-Ninurta “uprooted” 28,800 *Hittites" from 
his campaign west of the Euphrates and moved them into “my land”. Independent con- 
firmation that such deportations did take place is provided by administrative documents 
concerned with the maintenance of large numbers of deportees. During the reign of Shal- 
maneser one of the tasks of Melisah and his son Urad-Serua, as provincial governors, was to 
organise the distribution of barley rations from the local palaces to deportees on the upper 
Habur.“ Many deportees were employed in the construction of Tukulti-Ninurta’s new capital, 
Port Tukulti-Ninurta. Administrative texts recording the issue of grain rations to them (and 
to other works) were recovered from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, and some of these listing Hurrian 
families are analysed in detail in Freydank 1980. After Tukulti-Ninurtas conquest of Babylon, 
not only the Kassite king and his court, but also numbers of Kassite deportees found their 
way to Assyria. In a letter in a sealed envelope from the Archive of Ubru addressed to a pro- 
vincial governor we learn something of the conditions they experienced.” 


E 


Eichler 1973; Abraham 2001. 

38 As in KAJ 180 (Postgate 1988a, No. 70), and Tell Chuera No. 64 (see p. 287). 

Shalmaneser I: RIMAI p. 184, 74-5 4 SAR bal-tu-ti-šu-nu ü-ne-pil aš-lu-ul. Tukulti-Ninurta I: RIMA 1, p. 275: 23-5 
i-na šur-ru GIS.GU.ZA MAN-ti-ia 8 SAR ÉRIN.MES ha-ti-i i3-tu e-ber-te ID pur-rat-ti as-su-ha-ma a-na ŠĀ KUR-ia 
u-ra-a. On the question of whether these captives were in fact blinded, see Garelli et al. (1982), who understand it to 
mean unskilled. 

4 And by Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta documents listed for example in Galter 1988, 228. 

The relevant texts in the Urad-Serua archive are fully treated in Saporetti 1970b; the texts are also edited in Postgate 
1988a. 

Pedersén archive M8 No. 53, from the jar found south-west of the younger city wall (bB6I); no. 146 in the edition of 
Llop-Raduà 2009; the seal impression is also published there on Taf. 11. 
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a-na !bal-«ti-»-li-bur EN-ni 

tup-pi 'mu-SIG;-a-Sur 

ù li-gar-še-me-ed IR.MES-ka 

nu-ul-ta-ka-in a-na di-na-an 

EN-ni ni-ta-lak 

a-na EN-ni GIŠ.GIGIR-šu ANSE.KUR.RA.MES-su 
ù pa-hi-te ša EN-ni lu šul-mu 

an-na-ka a-na ÉRIN.MES kas-Si-e 

ša i+na ""kal-hi us-bu-ni sul-mu 

14UTU-KAR it-tal-ka itna UD.5.KAM 

ŠUKU-ta it-ti-din 1 šu-ši 6 ANŠE 3BĀN 7% SĪLA ŠE 
SUKU ERIN.MES ša EN-ia ša 1 ITI UD.MEŠ 
ni-ta-ha-ar a-na É ha-Si-me 


ni-ta-ba-ka ši-pa-si-ni 

ni-ta-ha-as la ni-di-na-šu-nu 

ki-i ša EN-ni 

i-ša-pa-ra-ni 

šu-nu 1 SILA.TA.AM 

2 ITLTA.AM i-la-qu-tu’-ni 

e'-ku-lu la ba-ri-u 

UZU 2-šu iš-tu ""ni-nu-a 
it-tab-lu-ni la i-di-nu-na-ši 
ERIN.MES mar-su-tu i-ba-dš-ši 
X-ri-ti lib-bi e-ri-šu 

MUN la-dš-šu dš-šūm SUKU-at 
ERIN.MES ša ITI an-ni-e 

ša mah-ru-u-ni 

ni-da-na-šu-nu-ū 

ki-i ša té-mu-ni EN-li 

li-iš-pu-ra 

i+na lib-bi 3 ME 50 ĒRIN.MEŠ 

šā SU EN-ia 4 LU.MES šd KIN 

2 LU.MES tal-mi-du 

3 LU.MES pir-su 2 LU.MES šd GAB 
4 MUNUS.MES šd KIN 

1 MUNUS tal-mi-tu 4 MUNUS pir-su 
SU.NIGIN 19 ERIN.MES $a ITI kal-mar-te 
me-tu-ni ERIN.MES an-nu-tu 
mar-su-tu Sa SA GIS.MÁ 

DUG LU LUGAL la i-di-nu 


To Balti-libur our lord, 
Tablet of Mudammeg-Aššur 


and Igarsemed, your servants. 


We have done obeisance and in lieu 
of our lord have gone. 
With our lord, his chariot and his horses 


and the office of our lord may it be well. 


Here it is well with the Kassite people 


who are dwelling in Kalhu. 

Šamaš-šezib came (and) issued 

ration(s) on the 5th day. We received 66.375 
homers of grain (as) rations for the people 

of my lord for 1 month (and) are storing it in 

the granary. We have applied our sealings and did 
not issue (it) to them - (we will do) 

however our lord sends (instructions). 


They will collect’ 1 git each (daily?) 

for 2 months each; 

they are eating, not hungry. 

Twice they have brought meat 

from Nineveh. They did not give us (any). 
There are some sick people, 

they requested ... of heart (?)."° 

There is no salt. As for the rations of 
the people for this month, 

who/which have been received, 

shall we issue (them) to them? 

Let my lord send (instructions) in line 
with his decision. 

Out of 350 people who are in the charge 
of my lord: 4 men of work(ing age); 

2 male apprentices; 

3 males, weaned; 2 males unweaned; 

4 women of work(ing age); 

1 female apprentice; 4 females, weaned; 
Total: 19 people who died in the month 
of Kalmartu. 

These sick people inside the boat 

did not give ... the king 


MARV 1.71 


Although the text does not explicitly refer to these “Kassites” as deportees (nashütu), it 


seems clear that this is what they were. Evidently the state is concerned for their welfare, for 


? The sign at the beginning of the line resembles nir or šah but neither of these gives obvious sense. 
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whatever motive, and we may compare MARV 1.27 (-MARV 3.54), where a variety of recipi- 
ents are on the receiving end of an issue of wool totalling 221 talents (about 6,630 kg) issued 
“on the command ofthe king as a gift (ki-i ri-mu-ut-te)" (1. 35). Most of the wool goes to three 
groups of deportees — Subrians, Katmuhaeans and Nairians - but some goes to individual 
builders (LU.SITIM.MES) and architects,“ no doubt all engaged on work at the new capital, 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. 

The condition of deportee cannot have been a permanent status, and it seems likely 
that in most cases such people would have ended up as Siluhlu, a word of Hurrian origin 
which refers to a class of dependent labourers, the significance of which has only gradually 
emerged over the past quarter century as fresh Middle Assyrian texts have been published, 
in particular those from Tell Sabi Abyad. There, on the extensive estate of Ili-pada in the 
Balih valley, lists of workers fall into two categories: one is freeborn farmers, where, to 
quote Wiggermann, the names are practically all “good Assyrian”, and all have their father's 
name listed, while the other category is dependent workers designated siluhlu, whose 
names are usually "foreign" and whose patronymic is not given.^ When such groups of 
non-Assyrians - whether already siluhlu or still classed as booty or deportees, or even free 
families - are under the control (and also the care) of the state administration, the scribes 
devised a detailed and consistent terminology for describing both the adults and the chil- 
dren. In addition to the regular kinship terms which relate to a nuclear family: wife, widow, 
mother, mother-in-law, son, daughter, sister, brother, there is a fairly elaborate hierarchy 
of age groups. 


An Elamite Family at Harbu (Tell Chuera) 


1dsin—re-ma-ni BAN Sin-remanni, archer, 
munispi-il-ha-tu DAM-su $d KIN Pilhatu his wife, of work(ing age), 
!ru-us-su-kar-du DUMU-Su BAN Russukardu his son, archer, 
!KA-3u-ta-a-bu DUMU-Su ša ku-kül-li Pišu-tabu his son, kukullu boy, 
muusbg-bi-Sar-ri [DUM]U.MUNUS-su tal-mi-[tu] Babi-šarri his daughter, apprentice, 
munusggp-$e-ri-um-mi [K]L.MIN pir-su Napšeri-ummi ditto, weaned, 
1dsjg-KAM [D]UMU-Su KI.MIN Sin-ere$ his son, ditto. 

1 ANSE 3BÁN SE 1.3 homers of grain. 


Jakob 2009, No. 70:8-15 


According to this passage, the male head of the family is designated as an archer, with his 
adult wife classified as ša šipri “of work”. In text No. 72 from Tell Chuera, the same fam- 
ily is listed, and there the eldest son, Russukardu, is classified as uspu “sling(er)”.“° Younger 
adolescent males are described as ša kukulli, a word whose meaning is uncertain but which 


^ ša-lim-pa-ie-e, in ll. 21, 33: see Freydank 1985b and Jakob 2003, 461-5 for this term. 

^ Wiggermann 2000, 189. Note that the heads of Elamite families at Tell Chuera are not given their patronymics. We are 
probably not entitled to conclude from this alone that they were siluhlu. 

“© See Postgate 2008 for this term and for the reading of BAN “archer” (not SITIM “builder”) for the heads of family. 
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Table 2.1. Age designations 


Male Female 
sebat old 
BAN (=galtu?) bow(man) sa KIN (ssipri) of work(ing age) 
uspu / Sa uspi sling(er) 
Sa kukulli box’ man 
talmidu apprentice talmittu apprentice 
täriu youth taritu youth 
pirsu weaned pirsu weaned 
ša GABA (=zizi) breast fed ša GABA (=zizi) breast fed 


presumably refers to some weapon or work-tool comparable to the bow.” Adolescent females 
are called "apprentice" (and in other texts we have the equivalent term talmidu for boys of 
this age). Young children are ^weaned" (pirsu for both boys and girls). 

This does not exhaust the terminology in use. From two very large tablets from Kar-Tuku- 
Iti-Ninurta listing deported families with their possessions, one short section will illustrate 
some further terms: 


A Hurrian Family at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta 


[Ex x di 1-ša [DU]MU-Sa ta-ri-u [PIN her son, youth, 

!ki-bi-Sar-ri DUMU-Sa pir-su Kibišarri her son, weaned, 
!a-gi-te-3u-up DUMU-Sa šā GABA Agi-Tešup her son, at the breast, 
[™ ]""Smu-ut-tu-ri e-ma-si-na še-bat Mutturi, their mother-in-law, old. 


MARV 4.89 Rs.v.42'-45' 


This gives us another age group called tāriu or, for girls, tārītu, of uncertain meaning but 
slotting between the apprentices and the weaned children, and an unweaned infant classed 
as ša GABA “of the breast”, which may need to be read ša zīzi.** Taking all together we get the 
categories in Table 2.1. 

This elaborate classification of the workers by age derives from the dual exploitative and 
pastoral concerns of the administration: on one hand, it was interested in the details of 
the labour force to establish how many hands it could call on for specific duties, and, on 
the other hand, it needed to know how many mouths it had to feed, that is the nutritional 
requirements of the families listed, because the purpose of these lists was to establish 
the volume of grain required to keep them alive, and/or to supply the officials with the 
evidence they needed to account for the amounts they disbursed. In some, perhaps all, 


" Cf. Jakob 2009, 101, citing but not adopting two suggestions in Postgate 2008 (“quiver-holder” or “boy carrying a 
container of sling-stones”). In either case it could lexically belong with Babylonian kakkullu as initially proposed by 
Freydank. 

48 See Llop-Radua 2010b, 128-9. 
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cases, it may have been a transitional arrangement, before the families, if nominally free, 
were able to support themselves in due course from the output of their farming or other 
activities, or if siluhlu became dependants ofindividual Assyrian houses or separate state 
organisations. 

For understanding the social situation of the šiluhlu, one text in particular is significant, of 
which the third and final sections are quoted here:? 


i-na 150 ÉRIN.MES zi-ti 'ub-ri Out of 150 people, the inheritance share of Ubru: 
70 ÉRIN.MES a-di 15 ÉRIN.MES te-li-te 70 people, including 15 people increase', 

ša i-na GĪR.MEŠ-šu-nu e-ti-gu-u-ni who went past on foot; 

54 ĒRIN.MEŠ LĀ.MEŠ ša la-a ub-la-an-ni 54 people missing, whom he did not bring; 
26 ĒRIN.MEŠ me-tu-tu 26 people, dead; 

23 ERIN.MES še-le-na-iu-u 23 people, Šelenaean, 

ša DUMU-ša-gi-e il-ge-u-ni whom Mar-šagie took. 

ŠU.NĪGIN 173 ĒRIN.MEŠ ša 'ub-ri Total: 173 people of Ubru. 

ŠU.NIGIN 999 ÉRIN.MES ši-luh-lu Grand total: 999 people, dependants, 

ša DUMU.MEŠ *UTU-SES-SUM-na ša qe-pu-tu of the sons of Šamaš-aha-iddina, whom the 
i-na URU.SÀ-bi URU e-šu-ru-u-ni representatives reviewed in the Inner City. 
ITI hi-bur UD.4.KÄM li-mu "da-šur-mu-šab-ši Month of Hibur, 4th day, eponymate of 
DUMU da-nu-mu-šal-lim Aššur-mušabši, son of Anu-mušallim. 


MARV 1.6:20-32 


This document may well have been drawn up in connection with the division of Šamaš-aha- 
iddinas estate, as the two opening sections of this text give the numbers of šiluhlu inherited 
by the two presumably older brothers, Ištar-ereš (565) and Qibi- Assur (249). It demonstrates 
clearly that the rights exercised by the father over about 1,000 dependants were transferred 
to the next generation of his family. There is no wholly satisfactory English word to convey 
the meaning of säbu (ÉRIN.MES): it is used as a general term for people en masse, male and 
female, young and old, without implying a precise social class but with the implication that 
they are under the control of others. Here a comparison with MARV 1.28, which lists some 
of the people taken into the houses of Istar-ere$ and Qibi-ASSur, reveals that their numbers 
included two women and a baby,” so that although one might be inclined to attribute the 
deaths listed to a military event, this text does not of itself provide evidence that the siluhlu 
might be conscripted into the Assyrian army. 


State Labour and Military Service 


Given that adult and at least some adolescent male siluhlu dependants are classified by 
their weapons - as archers or slingers - it seems likely that they would have been enrolled 
to fight on occasion, but our sources do not currently allow us to say if this would have 
come under the heading of ilku service: if it did, it might have been associated with the ilku 
obligations of their owners. There is no doubt that free members of society were at times 


? On this text, and other related texts and issues see Postgate 2008, 84-6. 
50 Ibid., 85. 
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required to fulfil obligations of service for the state, referred to by the word ilku, but the 
basis for this obligation and how it was administered remain extremely difficult to extrap- 
olate from the textual sources we have at present. Since a survey of the data in 1982, fresh 
evidence has become available and helps to fill out the picture, without necessitating any 
significant changes, but some of the underlying issues remain elusive. Succinctly, in the 
present state of our knowledge it seems true to say that (1) ilku could entail service in the 
military forces; (2) some (perhaps all) persons carrying out ilku duties did so for restricted 
time periods; (3) some (perhaps all) ilku obligations were associated with the tenure of 
land. In other words, we can “rule some things in’, but there are numerous possibilities we 
cannot rule out. 

The first of these three propositions is the easiest to illustrate. Suggestive are the occasions 
when scribes list arrow(head)s intended for military service (Sa ilki). These are no doubt of 
copper, and in MARV 5.47 we learn that the steward has taken delivery of “513 arrowheads, 
1% shekels each, for ilku” which three men “and the smiths have brought to the palace for 
their ilku”.”' From this we cannot tell if the “ilku arrows" were to be used by the persons deliv- 
ering them, or, perhaps more likely, were a substitute payment from the coppersmiths for 
their personal service, but it does at least seem clear that some ilku service involved military 
activity. Comparable to this must be the cases where ilku is mentioned in association with 
horses, whose role was to draw battle chariots, and with other weapons or supplies appropri- 
ate to a military campaign. Three Aššur texts record the receipt of grain as “rations for (the) 
ilku horses" (SUKU-at ANSE.KUR.RA(.MES) ša il-ki),? and a similar issue is recorded at 
Durkatlimmu: ^12 homers by the old sütu, rations for 2 ilku horses, for 4 months - they will 
eat at 5 qi each”.” At Tell al-Rimah (Karana or Qatara in the jezirah west of Nineveh), six 
small documents were found which all involved ilku obligations in different ways.”* Grain as 
rations for horses is listed in TR 3023 and 2087, and these texts also list straw (IN.NU) and 
grease (IÀ), both probably intended for the horses, because we know from a Tell Sabi Abyad 
text that “pigs fat" could be used as an ointment for horses.^ TR 2087 also lists 53 minas 
of lead (AN.NA), which later in the text is specified as "[the leJad, hire of a groom and the 
holrses]”,” and a sum of 30 or more minas of lead somehow associated with horses is also 
mentioned in TR 3006, where it has been received by a citizen (with patronymic) referred to 
as a pahnu. That this word is likely to be the technical term for a substitute can be deduced 
from the other definite occurrence, in KAJ 307.5 


n 


MARV 5.47:1-3 513 SAG.DU.MES LIS-ta-hi.MES 3á 1% GÍN.TA.ÀM ša il-ki, and 9-12 ù LŪ.SIMUG.MEŠ ia il-k[i]- 

šu-nu a-na Ē.GAL-lim it-tab-lu-ni; MARV 1.72: 2,000 arrows issued by the steward on the king’s instructions. (I remain 

uncertain whether the Assyrian form of Siltähu is lištāhu or LIS should here be read ši!4). 

>? KAJ 233; 253; MARV 1.44. All three documents were sealed and KAJ 253 had an envelope (KAV 207). 

> Róllig 2008 No. 69:26-7: SUKU 2 ANSE.KUR.RA ša il-ki ša 4 ITI UD.MEŠ 5 SĪLA.TA.ĀM e-ku-lu: 0.05 (qi) x 2 
(horses) 30 (days per month) x 4 (months) = 12 (homers). 

* These are: TR 2021(+2051); 2087; 3005; 3006; 3010; 3023, see pp. 267-8; and Postgate 2002, 302-3 for more detail. 

193-10, quoted in Postgate 2002, 306'*, courtesy Frans Wiggermann. 

5° [AN.N]A ig-ru ša LÜ.GIGIR ù AN[SE.KUR.RA (.MES)], see Postgate 2002, 302. 

5 pa-ah!-nu is perhaps to be read in Billa No. 41:4 (Finkelstein 1953). 
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KAJ 307: Military Service Agreement*® 


KISIB 'DI.KUD-7.BI 

(space for seal impression) 

is-tu ITI al-la-na-te 

UD.1.KAM li-me 
1ds4]-ma-an-UR.SAG 

5 IKAM-DINGIR pa-ah-nu 
NĪG.KA,MEŠ iš-tu ma-da-te-šu 
is-sa-bat 

ANŠE.KUR.RA i-na pi-ti 
IKAM-DINGIR-ma e-kal 

10 ul-ma ù ha-si-na 

a-na pa-ah-ni-su-nu 

la i-di-nu 

is-tu UD-me an-ni-e-ma 
mul-te-si-tu-šu-nu ša GIS.GIGIR 
15 ki pa-ni-ti šu-nu-ma i-da-nu 
KISIB “IM-1i-ma-'i! 

KIŠIB DUB.[S]AR 

IGI ttaš-me-tum-KUR-ni DUB.SAR 
DUMU sin-SUM-Su-me 

20 KISIB 'ta-ri-ba-te 
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Seal of Dayyan-Sebetti. 


From the 1st of Allanate 

eponymate of 

Shalmaneser: 

Eri$-ili, the substitute’, 

has settled his accounts 

with his payment.” 

The horse will eat in the administrative 
sphere of Eri$-ili himself. 

A lance and an axe 

they did not give 

to their substitute’. 

From this same day 

they themselves shall pay their outgoings 
on the chariot as previously 

Seal of Adad-uma’i 

Seal of the scribe 

Before Tašmetum-šaduni, the scribe, 
son of Sin-nadin-$umi. 

Seal of Taribatu. 


This agreement, from the eponymate (and so probably the beginning of the reign) of Shalma- 
neser is evidently between Friš-ili and other persons including Dayyan-Sebetti, who seals the 
top of the obverse; although the document is sealed and witnessed, it is relatively informal 
since patronymics are dispensed with (except for the scribe). Evidently Eris-ili has been in a 
contractual relationship with Dayyan-Sebetti and company,” and both sides are here agree- 
ing to the ongoing terms: there seems to be a single horse, which Eris-ili will be responsible 
for feeding, and he is also expected to supply his own weapons, but as before “they” will 
continue to meet the outgoings on the chariot. Despite the uncertainties (e.g. how will he 
operate a chariot with a single horse? does he not have his own ilku obligations to fulfil?), it 
seems clear that Eriš-ili is contracting to serve as a substitute on a recurrent basis. A similar 
settling of accounts is attested at Rimah by TR 3010 “From the 11" of Hibur, eponymate of 
Adad-bel-gabbe (year 27), Abu-tab and Sikku have settled their accounts. Their ilku service 
is performed ‘in the hand of’ Sikku”.*' That this was a long-term relationship going back two 


** Previous edition Postgate 1982, 305-6 with the benefit of collations from Dr. Freydank. For the PN in 1. 16 see Freydank 
2003a, 255. 

Since Eriš-ili is not likely to be making payments to Dayyan-Sebetti and his associates, this “payment” (maddattu) 
is perhaps a package of contributions made by them to maintain him while performing service (e.g. fodder, grease, 
perhaps wool etc.). 

Possibly Dayyan-Sebetti's partners (brothers?) are Adad-uma"i and Taribatu, who both sealed the tablet but are not said 
to be witnesses. 

TR 3010:1-8 is-tu ITI.hi-bur UD.11.KÁM li-[me] 'STM-EN-gab-be 'a-bu-[D]UG.GA iš-tu 'si-ki NIG.KA,.MES-Su-nu 
sa-ab-tu il-la-ak-šu-nu i-na SU 'si-ki a-li-ik. For the concept of ilku service being “in the charge of" (ina gāt) someone, 


5 


ay 
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decades is shown by TR 3023, dated to Aššur-nadin-šume (year 7),? where Sikku receives the 
horse fodder, straw and grease for Abu-tab’s ilku. 

The specifically military nature of the ilku service referred to in these texts is indicated not 
merely by the horses, which imply chariots, but also by the weapons: in KAJ 307 the serv- 
ing soldier apparently has to supply his own lance (ulmu) and axe (hasinnu). A lance was 
borrowed at Rimah by Silli-Marduk in TR 2021+2051 (year 42, reign of Tukulti-Ninurta) 
and was to be handed back “at the return of” (or “from”) “the army” (ina tuār huradi). This 
tablet does not mention ilku, but TR 3005 reads: “1.2' homers of grain, 3 qi reedbed-pigs 
grease, 3 minas wool, of the army of Nihriya, who performed ilku-service with his brothers? 
Although sealed, this is a fairly informal administrative note, since it does not mention any 
personal names, but for us it is useful in adding wool to the list of items which might accom- 
pany someone doing military service, and in confirming that someone returning from the 
army might have been carrying out his (or someone else's) ilku service. Soldiers going, or 
rather not going, to serve in the army are also mentioned in a pair of closely similar Kar- 
Tukulti-Ninurta documents which make it clear that by the time of Tukulti-Ninurta, if not 
earlier, arrangements were in place for some citizens to supply men for the army from among 
their own slaves. This emerges from MARV 4.5, which although damaged can largely be 
reconstructed with the help of the very similar document MARV 4.6. 


KISIB !ur-di DUMU i-du-d 
(seal impression here and over all surfaces)** 


Seal of Urdu, son of Idu. 


'sil-li-[x x x x x] IR 

"ša 'ur-di DUMU! i-du-d 

ša a-na la-a a-la-ki 

5 ša [hu]-ra-di mu-SIG;-[ÉNUSKA] 


Silli-[ ...], the slave 

of Urdu, son of Idu, 

whom Mudammeg-[Nusku],* son 

of Ibašši-ilu, arrested for not serving” 


TDUMU I'.GÁL-DINGIR is-ba-ta-"su-ni in the army, 
i-na ""ki-li-zi (and) will present before the king 
a-na pa-ni LUGAL in Kilizu. 
á-]qar-r[u]-bu-ü-ni 
Wixx]xx4a-xx[ xx] (passage lost) 


(about three lines lost) 

x x |x pa še pa’ IR’ 

15 [ša tu]p-pu-šu sa-bi-it-t[a] 
ixna'] É.GAL-lim u-kal-lu-ni 
xxx |x a-na !ur-di 
E]N’-s[u?] a-na bal-lu-ti 
pa]-gi-id i+na a-lak LUGAL 
w 4-ba-la 


[...] 

whose’ formally executed tablet they’ 
are keeping [in'] the palace 

[...] is entrusted to Urdu, his master’, 
to be maintained (lit. kept alive). 

On the arrival of the king 

he shall bring (him 


compare KAJ 246, which states that “PN, has received 4 months 20 days in the charge of (ša SU) PN,” (the connection 
with military service being assured by ša hu-ra-di in l. 6). 

62 That is, year 7 in Réllig’s sequence, see Appendix 2. 

65 ] ANSE 2-BÁN <<SE>> SE-um ? 3 SILA IA SAH.GIS.GI ? 3 MA.NA SÍG.MES * ša hu-ra-di 5 ša ""ni-ih-ri-a © ša il-ka 

7 iš-tu SES. MES-su ? i-li-ku-ni. 

Seal impression: Fischer 1999, 146 Nr. 27. 

Restored after MARV 4.6:8. 

66 Note the equivalent phrase in MARV 4.6:7 a-na la-la-ki $a hu-ra-di. 


S 
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u-[ša'-]za-az u tup-p[u-su] 
i-hap-pi and may break his tablet. 


and) make him be present, 


šūm-ma i+na tu-ar hu-r[a-]di 
LU! la-a it-tab-la 
2° 3 ERIN.MES-Su a-na E.GAL-lim 


If on the return of the army 
he has not brought the man, 
they shall take three of his people 


i-lag-ge-u for the palace. 
ITI hi-bur [UD.x+]3.[KAM li-mu] Month of Hibur, [day x+]3 [eponymate] 
lur-dļu ] of Urd[u ...] 


MARV 4.5 


Evidently in both these texts Assyrian citizens (Urdu, son of Idu in No. 5, and two sons of 
Šamaš-mušabši of the city of Hiššutu in No. 6) are expected to have sent a slave to the army, 
but he has for some reason not materialised. He has, however, been arrested by Mudammeq- 
Nusku, who must be acting on behalf of the military authorities, and the owners are now 
bound over to keep the slave until he can be brought before the king when he arrives at 
Kilizu, perhaps on his return from campaign. What fate awaits the slave who has presum- 
ably shirked a dangerous expedition, we are not told; but if the owners fail to deliver him, it 
sounds as though they will have to provide the palace with three other persons, perhaps in 
perpetuity. 

We cannot be certain that the use of the verb alaku “to serve’, for the obligation which the 
slaves and their owners faced, of itself means that it technically was indeed ilku service, but 
in this instance it seems likely, especially since in MARV 4.6 the obligation apparently rests 
on two brothers and is presumably therefore inherited. In other instances it may well be that 
going to the army is the consequence of other arrangements. A case in point may be MARV 
4.119, a tablet relating to serving soldiers and sealed by the provincial governor of the land 
of Katmuhu on the northern frontier, in which he is apparently signifying his acceptance of 
an edict. The text begins: 


[KI]SIB 'bfe]-er-is-ma-ni 

(seal impression) 

1dbe-er- iš-ma-ni 

DUMU tbe-er-EN-li-i-t[e] 

EN pa-hi-te ša KUR kat-mu-hi 

5 LUGAL ur-tdk-ki-is-s[u] 

ma-a ERIN.MES BAN a-li-ku-t[u] 
ša hu-ra-di ša i-na hal-zi 

wukur-da hal-zi ""ad-da-ríq 

hal-zi ""GESTIN.NA hal-zi ""ap-ki 
10 hal-zi "ši-mu i-na KUR ka x nfi] ni 
hal-zi ""ha-šu-a-ni 

hal-zi "*$i-ma-ni-[ba] 

ša URU.DIDLI-šu-nu a-[na (... ..)] 
ge-pu-te[(-Su-nu ?)] 

15 [i]s-pu-ru-[u-ni] 

(broken passage) 


Seal of Ber-i$manni. 


Ber-išmanni, 

son of Ber-bel-li'ite, 

governor of the land of Katmuhu — 

the king has bound him over, 

saying: The bow troops who are 

serving in the army who are in the province 
of Kurda, the province of Addarig, 

the province of Karana, the province of Apku, 
the province of Šimu, the land of..., 

the province of Hašuani, 

the province of Simani[ba], 

whose villages sent them to [...] 

of [their] representatives ... 


MARV 4.119:1-15 
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The point at issue is apparently that soldiers in the provinces named should not make their 
way into the province of Katmuhu: “If one single server in the army, from his province or 
their’ village, or while on leave, should enter the land of Katmuhu, the king has sworn on the 
life of Assur his god, they shall leave Ber-išmanni [...]”.” 

While it seems certain that people who “serve in the army” are incorporated in the mili- 
tary, we cannot be certain that they are necessarily performing ilku service. The phrase could 
possibly apply to persons serving in another capacity. For instance, if it was normal for an 
ilku soldier to go on campaign with a lance and an axe, then perhaps the “bow troops who are 
serving in the army” are in a different category. As we have seen, the adult males among the 
deported families are described as “bowmen” (BAN), with more junior members classed as 
“slingers” (Sa uspi), and it is obviously possible that they would be incorporated in the army 
at times, even though they can hardly have themselves incurred ilku obligations through land 
tenure. This might explain why some persons are expected to supply the administration with 
large numbers of arrowheads (see earlier section in this chapter on MARV 5.47), perhaps as 
a substitute payment for serving themselves in person. 

This is no more than speculation, and unfortunately the terminology of military ranks and 
conscription is complex and remains rather opague.** We already have persons performing 
ilku, sometimes involving military service in view of their equipment. We have the word 
hurädu, which certainly refers to military enterprises, sometimes specifying the geographical 
goal of a campaign, but which can also refer to an individual soldier.? Further, though, we 
have a class of persons called sab Sarri (ERIN.MES LUGAL). They are mentioned as recipi- 
ents of government-issue military uniforms," and in Neo-Assyrian times they appear to be 
those persons conscripted for ilku who enter the army, as opposed to those assigned to civil- 
ian duties. There is a list of 150 "kings troops” on MARV 2.1, who have linguistically Assyr- 
ian names and patronymics, and are sometimes accompanied by sons or brothers, which 
would all fit well with our understanding of the traditional ilku system. However, in the 
documentation from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta "kings troops" are found feeding women (MARV 
4.31) or building boats (MARV 4.34) - but this use of military contingents may of course be 
a consequence of the exceptional circumstances attending the creation of the new capital. 

Ihese grain allocation texts from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta offer a wealth of detail which is 
plainly relevant to the state organisation of military and civilian personnel, but difficult for 
us to disentangle. Much of the uncertainty revolves round the term pirru, and the cognate 
adjective perru (or parru?), which at present seem to mean approximately "enrolment proce- 
dure" and "enrolled". 


108 sa pi-ti LUGAL 108 under the authority of the king, 
154 tal-pi-tu 154 written off 
ša it-ta-lu-ku-ni who will be going away, 


$ 11. 25-32: šūm-ma 1 LU a-li-ku ša hu-[ra]-di i-na pa-hi-ti-šu lu URU-"Su’-nu” ù lu-á ki-i ra-qa-e a-na KUR kat-mu-hi 
e-ru-ub LUGAL nap-ša-te ša a-3ur DINGIR-Su it-ta-ma [!4b]e-er-iš-ma-ni [(x) x]x-UB-di uš-šu-ru. 

6 For the issues in the next two paragraphs see more detailed discussion in Postgate 2008. 

© Jakob 2003, 202-8. 

?' Postgate 1979a. 
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1432 re-eh-tu 1,432 the remainder, 

3a a-na Si-ip-ri who will be selected for labour. 
i-ba-tu-gu-u-ni 

ŠU.NĪGIN 1694 Total: 1,694 

pi-ir-ru enrolment 

ša ŠU 'ub-ri in the charge of Ubru. 


MARV 1.18 


The ERIN.MES perrütu must be personnel enrolled through this procedure, and presum- 
ably the “enrolment officers” (EN.MES pirri), of whom there were large numbers (as many 
as 325 in MARV 2.17:59), were their immediate overseers. What remains obscure at present 
is whether this whole system of enrolment relates directly to the lists of personnel kept on 
a number of writing-boards maintained by the central government over a period of some 
twenty years or longer during the reigns of Shalmaneser and Tukulti-Ninurta. One of these 
boards (le’u) was the king’s, and there seem to have been four others each named after an 
individual: Lullayu, Sin-asared, Šamaš-aha-iddina”' and Adad-šamši. In MARV 1.1 they may 
have been referred to as “heralds of the boards” (na-gi-ri 3a le-a-ni), but this is uncertain for 
grammatical reasons. In MARV 2.17 we learn that when work was carried out at Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta approximately 1,700 troops listed on Adad-šamšis board were employed.” Of these 
404 were “army-troops” ÉRIN.MES hurädate), and 560 were “enrolled” (perrūtu), but others 
come from a range of professions, including 37 exorcists, 17 diviners, 40 scribes of the gover- 
nor, 22 scribes of the steward, doorkeepers, bird-catchers, transport officials, ... 47 deportees, 
28 Selenayans and 8 Subrian interpreters. It is evident that not all of these can be performing 
ilku service, and it is hard to suppose that they were all conscripted via an “enrolment” proce- 
dure (pirru), though some presumably were. Nor do they seem likely all to be “king’s troops’, 
and in KAJ 245 the “King’s Board” included women, so we are left at present unsure of the 
mechanism which recruited this varied body of personnel to state service.” 


Crafts and Professions 


The Middle Assyrian documents bear witness to a wide range of specialised employments. In 
many cases, such as industrial or agricultural specialists, merchants or scribes, their activities 
are evident to us and uncontroversial, but there are also a number of professions which have 
more to do with social organisation and whose function is less obvious. In most cases, the 
simple professional designation - “shepherd”, “coppersmith”, “doorkeeper” - is insufficient to 
tell us how the holder of the title is positioned in the social hierarchy or administrative net- 
work, and frustratingly the scribes do not specify people’s professions as often as we would 
like: in legal documents, the witnesses’ professions are given only exceptionally in addition 


7. This Šamaš-aha-iddina may well have been the father of Ubru and his brothers (see MARV 1.6), but his role as a “board 
owner” is probably unrelated to his personal “holdings” of Siluhlu. 

7? And 2262 on the “King’s Board” (see Freydank 1985b, 362). 

73 For further details see provisionally Postgate 2008, 84. 
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to their fathers’ names,”* and the internal documents of an administrative organisation fre- 
quently dispense with both patronymics and professions because the people involved are well 
known and need no further identification. 

When considering the role of different specialised workers within Assyrian society, one 
of the most difficult issues to resolve is the relationship between them and their employ- 
ers. Wherever we see a craft worker - or indeed a merchant (tamkaru) - serving the pal- 
ace, the question invariably arises whether he (or she) was exclusively employed by the 
state or could also pursue his (or her) own independent activities, and the same uncer- 
tainty applies to large private households.” It would be otiose to spell out a list of the 
different crafts and professions, since these have been comprehensively gathered and fully 
discussed in Jakob (2003). However, for our current purposes two terms merit a brief dis- 
cussion before engaging with individual archives, as they have a significant role to play 
in the state organisation. These are the commissioner or representative (qepu), and the 
eunuch (ša résé(n)).”° 

The gépu is etymologically a person entrusted with a responsibility, and this effectively 
meant that he represented the authority who appointed him. In some cases this is the king 
himself, and we occasionally find men explicitly described as “representatives of the king”, as 
for instance during a land sale transaction (see $8 of Tablet B of the Laws, and Jakob 2003, 
262 for other occasions) although more often they are just given the title gēpu. This is plainly 
not so much a rank or position, but a formally recognised function. In the case of a provincial 
administrator at Durkatlimmu it is obviously a long-term appointment,” but in other cases 
it is plainly an ad hoc arrangement for a particular occasion.”* Being a gēpu did not exclude 
having a more specific professional designation. Sometimes gēpūte can refer to a group of 
miscellaneous officials (cf. p. 8), while in some cases it was probably a persons specialist 
skills which made him an appropriate representative. This is visible in the letters of Babu-aha- 
iddina, where we meet groups of his "representatives": they usually are not given any other 
title and we remain in the dark as to their special skills, but occasionally someone whose pro- 
fession we know is mentioned among the "representatives and we can see why.” We several 
times meet "the representatives for Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta" (e.g. MARV 4.106; MARV 4.18:3; 
4.57:21; 9.62:6; 9.36:1), or more specifically “of the granary of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta” (MARV 
4.48:4; 4.60:12). Occasionally a scribe is also designated as a “representative” (MARV 4.31:24; 
6.86:17 “of Arbail”; 8.21:14), and more than once a son of the king is named as a gēpu (MARV 
4.34:23; at Durkatlimmu, see Jakob 2003, 269°°), as are certain well-known, high-ranking 
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One such exception is the land sale document BM 123367 (see Figure 3.4, p. 67), where the first witness is a mayor 
(hāziānu) and the second a provincial governor (bel pähiti). The remaining witnesses (except as usual the scribe) were 
not given their professions, and it is likely that these two were specified in this way because their presence as witnesses 
to an important real estate sale was ex officio, by virtue of the office they filled. 

See for example the work-assignment (iškāru) system, p. 221. 

For the scribe, see the next section, and for the "steward" pp. 149-51. 

See pp. 312-3; Jakob 2003, 269ff. 

As for example at Tell al-Rimah in TR 2014 and 3018 (pp. 265-6). 

Specifically, Adad-tura the tailor (käsiru) and Siqi-ilani the merchant (see pp. 214-5). 
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officials from Tukulti-Ninurtas court, several of whom may at the same time be defined as a 
“eunuch of the king" (ša SAG LUGAL qe-pu).? 

The Akkadian reading of LÜ.SAG in Neo-Assyrian texts is unquestionably 3a resi (as dem- 
onstrated by its appearance as a loanword in Aramaic and other languages). Middle Assyrian 
normally writes ša/šd SAG, and its formal equivalent must use the dual form, which is writ- 
ten syllabically ša re-še-en in the Laws. In both Middle and Neo-Assyrian times, the meaning 
eunuch is beyond doubt in some contexts, and I have seen no convincing argument not to 
extend this meaning to all Assyrian texts, whatever the situation in Babylonia.?' As in Neo- 
Assyrian times, it is noticeable that certain Middle Assyrian persons bearing this title use 
seals which show a beardless adult male (for Usur-namkur-Sarri see Fischer 1999, 122).? 
In Middle Assyrian texts ša resi (or ša resen) are almost always “of the king? and as just 
mentioned, under Tukulti-Ninurta some of the kings eunuchs were on occasion appointed 
as his representatives (qepu). Usur-namkur-Sarri also held a variety of high offices under 
Tukulti-Ninurta, and his contemporaries Libur-zanin-Aššur, who dedicated an agate “eye 
stone” inscribed with his name“; Dayyan-bel-ekur and Dayyan-Assur® were other eunuchs 
holding high office. Eunuchs are mentioned in the context of palace decrees, where they have 
dealings with some of the palace women, but guarding the harem was certainly not their only 
function; Jakob is able to delineate a range of managerial activities undertaken by individuals 
known to be eunuchs (2003, 66-92). 


Land 


The most fundamental structure of the Assyrian state consists of the relationship between 
people and land. The states essence is to be “the land of Aššur”, and the Assyrian coronation 
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At least four texts from the Stewards’ Archive newly published in MARV 10 conclude with the bare statement “PN 
(* profession) qepw evidently recording that this person acted on behalf of the steward in this particular transaction 
(cf. Postgate 2013a; p. 270). 

In this book sceptics may substitute a meaning of their own whenever they see the word eunuch. This is not the place to 
revisit the arguments in detail especially since the relevant material is fully discussed in Jakob 2003, 84-8, arriving at the 
correct conclusion (though note that the difficulty he perceives in the phrase lu-u ša SAG LUGAL lu-ú ma-zi-iz pa-ni ša 
la-a mar-ru-ru-ni is imaginary since the translation should run simply "either a eunuch of the king, or a courtier who 
is not castrated" - since we know from decree no. 21-2 (cited by him on p. 87) that mazziz päni is a general term for 
courtier which can embrace "eunuchs, or [other] courtiers, or votaries"). 

In view of the revised drawing of his seal (Figure 4.12, p. 196) this may not apply to Mutta. See already Postgate 1973b, 
10 for persons known to be termed ša SAG using seals which show an unbearded adult male. 

Jakobs invaluable assemblage of references (2003, 82-3) can list only two passages where a Sa résé is not “of the king”. 
Of these, MARV 2.4:7' is broken and very uncertain (the ]|SAG* is not self-evidently SAG and is followed by the signs 
mu-SIG, which look like the second part of a personal name). In Donbaz 1976, A.3199 reads ša 'mu-ut-ta $a SAG Sa pi-ti 
IUTU-ri-ba (rather than -ri-ma<-ni>!), but it is not clear whether the phrase ša pitti PN “in the administrative sphere 
of PN" refers to Mutta's personal status or to some other aspect of the transaction. Mutta served the palace, and so for the 
present we cannot certainly identify a single non-royal eunuch although this does not of itself seem an impossibility. Text 
105 in the Mutta archive mentions Samu "3d SAG (Weidner' reading confirmed by Donbaz 1976, Pl. 8), but even if we 
should not restore [LUGAL] at the end of the line, in this archive the likelihood is that the man is in royal service. 
Grayson 1987, 299. 

ša SAG LUGAL qe-e-pi MARV 1.27:23. 
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ritual charges the monarch with a duty to “extend your land” (rappis mātka). Part of the same 
ritual involves the (re)installation of high officials, including “any office holder” (attamanu 
bel pahiti), with the king telling them to resume their office. The title bel pahiti (the Assyr- 
ian dialect equivalent of the Babylonian bel pihati) literally means no more than someone 
with a responsibility, but in Assyria during the 13th century it comes to refer specifically to 
the governor ofa territorial province." In this context it partly or entirely replaces the earlier 
title hassihlu, best attested in the texts from Sibaniba (Tell Billa).** This has a hybrid origin, 
with the Hurrian professional ending -(u)hlu attached to the Akkadian word halzu, which 
is attested in the early second millennium in northern Mesopotamia and Mari as mean- 
ing a province and still holds that meaning in Middle Assyrian texts.” The term bel pāhiti 
becomes so closely identified with the provincial governor that very soon (at latest by the 
reign of Shalmaneser) pāhutu on its own came to mean “province” as is evidenced by the two 
provinces established on the lower Habur, "Upper Province" and “Lower Province”? As we 
shall see, the regime of contributions to the Assur Temple was organised province by prov- 
ince, and they may be summed up as "offerings received of the provinces" (gi-na-u mah-ru 
ša pa-ha-a-te. MES MARV 7.22). From correspondence and administrative documents in 
various archives it is clear that the provincial governor, based at a provincial capital which 
usually gave its name to the territory he controlled, was the agent through which the central 
government administered its territory. 

In this role the governor represented the king and administered the rights of the monarch 
over the land within his province. What precisely those rights were, is a much more complex 
question. In the writer's view, the crown notionally exercised a sovereign right over all land 
within the boundaries of the “land of Assur, and this was the premise on which the ilku, or 
state service, system was organised. In practice, though, the state, and its legal system headed 
by the monarch, would have recognised traditional rights to ownership of land, both in the 
Assyrian heartland round Aššur and in more remote and recently annexed provinces, even if 
in particular circumstances it also implemented annexations or confiscations of land into the 
states possession. The theoretical issues behind the land-owning situation are too complex 
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Müller 1937, 12-14. 
The title features already in the edict of Aššur-uballit (Weidner 1954-6, 268 Satzung 1:7). Here it seems likely to mean 
generally “office holder” rather than “provincial governor” (as rendered in Roth 1995, 197), but the context is too 
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broken for certainty. 
Discussed by Machinist 1982, 22-4 and Llop 2011; since there is no evidence that halzu in Middle Assyrian can mean 
a "fort" (see following note), there is no call for understanding this title to refer to a garrison commander. For the 
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terminology, and a survey of attested provinces, see now Llop 2012. 

There is no evidence in Middle Assyrian sources for a meaning “fortress” which has been imported from the graph 
HAL.SU used in Neo-Assyrian texts to render the word birtu. The only apparent Middle Assyrian instance ofa meaning 
“fort” relies on an emendation of a royal inscription which is not obviously correct. I have seen no reason to think 
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that the word meant “fortress” or similar at Nuzi either, and there too some if not most scholars accept a meaning like 
“district”. 

Though in normal parlance, at least, halzu also remained in use as a term for province, cf. MARV 4.119:7-12 from Kar- 
Tukulti-Ninurta, listing the hal-zi of Kurda, Addariq, Karana, Apku, Simu, Hašuanu and Simaniba. The term pahutu 
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survived into the first millennium and was in due course borrowed into West Semitic languages. 
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Figure 2.1. Assyria in the 12th century BC showing hypothetical provincial boundaries. 


and keenly disputed to address here, and therefore we move on to consider the evidence for 
various classes of land regime under the Middle Assyrian kings. 


Private Land Tenure 


While the archives with which we are principally concerned understandably tell us more 
about state-administered land, this should not blind us to the probability that most agri- 
culture was undertaken by the private sector. At present, the only substantial evidence for 
private land tenure comes from Aššur. Agricultural conditions around the capital must have 
differed significantly from the upper Habur and other northern provinces of Assyria. In the 
first place, Aššur itself is far enough south for rainfall agriculture to be a precarious subsis- 
tence strategy.” Economically, as the city itself grew it may have outstripped the carrying 
capacity of the fields in its traditional hinterland: this must have consisted of narrow strips 
of fertile alluvium along the valley bed of the Tigris, which could be irrigated by simple 
gravity flow, supplemented by whatever crops could be won in good years from dry-farming 
enterprises or hand-watered plots in the surrounding countryside.” Undoubtedly in the 
traditional Assyrian heartland, but also perhaps in more recently annexed territories, there 


?' For the agricultural topography of this part of Iraq, see in detail Oates 1968, 14-15. 
» For the terrain around Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta see Freydank 2009a, 59 with footnote 101 citing Eickhoff. Tablet B of the 
Middle Assyrian laws regulates the collective exploitation of water from wells ($17) and rainfall ($18). 
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was a long-standing regime of private landownership which we would not expect to gener- 
ate documentation preserved in the archives of the state administration. There is little doc- 
umentary evidence for state involvement in agriculture around Assur (though as we shall 
see there are important texts from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta across the river), but the Ass. 14446 
archive (Pedersén’s M9), dating mainly from the 14th century, before the state’s annexation 
of the Habur triangle, gives us a glimpse of the exploitation of rural settlements west of 
Assur by the urban elite, shedding light on local land tenure and its role in the economy. 
Many of these tablets are loans of lead from members of urban families to villagers, backed 
up by pledges of land.” They do not follow a rigid formula, but KAJ 14 is typical in several 
respects. 


KAJ 14: Lead Loan with Land Pledge 


KISIB 'lL.GÁL-DINGIR 


1 GU.UN 5 MA.NA AN.NA 

ti-ri NA, É a-lim 

KI !i-din-ku-be DUMU ri-is-*AG 

11. GÁL-DINGIR DUMU 30-na-din-SES.MES 
DUMU la-bu-ni-i[a] 

SU.BA.AN.TI a-na 6 ITI-hi 

SAG.DU AN.NA LLÁE ki-i ša-pdr-ti 

20 IKU A.ŠĀ-šu SIG,-qu e-be-er-ti 
ši-iš-ša-ar A.GÀR ""gu-ub-bi-É.GAL-lim 
i-na-ás-sa-aq i-sa-bat 'i-din-ku-be 
ü-ka-al sum-ma a-na 6 ITI-hi 

AN.NA la-a i-hi-at 

A.ŠĀ-šu up-pu la-gi 

ASA ti-za-ak-ka i+na a-šal 

LUGAL i-ma-da-ad 

ù tup-pa MLKALAG.GA 

a-na pa-ni LUGAL i-ša-at-tar 

(witnesses, seal impressions and date) 


Seal of Ibašši-ilu. 

(seal impression) 

1 talent 5 minas of lead 

stamped! by the stone of the City House," 
from Iddin-Kube, son of Ri$-Nabu, 
Ibašši-ilu, son of Sin-nadin-ahhi, 

son of Labuniya, 

has received. Within 6 months 

he will pay the capital of the lead. As surety 
20 iku of his prime field(s) across 

the Šiššar, commonland? of Gubbi-ekalli, 
he will select and take, Iddin-Kube will 
hold (it). If within 6 months 

he does not pay the lead, 

his field is publicly acquired. 

He will clear the field of claims, and 

will measure it with the royal rope, 

and he will write a “valid tablet" 


before the king. 


Land pledge texts like this one show plots of agricultural land in villages, in danger of pass- 
ing from their previous owners into the hands of certain Aššur-based families. The villages 
are described as “across the Šiššar”, a water course plausibly identified with the modern Wadi 


3 Transliterations and translations of the archive in Saporetti 1979b; 1982. 

% For tiri aban bet ālim see Veenhof 1989, 523. Despite his comment about KAJ 47, this phrase is otherwise confined to 
statements of metal weight or quality; the phrase there must surely be intended to apply to the metal, not the grain, 
for which other qualifications might be expected, and in any case grain would not be weighed. The MA contexts must 
imply that the "stone of the City House" is used in some way to approve or authenticate the metal used either in terms 
of its quality or its actual weight. My translation is a complete guess, but is broadly in line with Veenhof's proposal to 
see tiri as referring "to the fact that the weight had been established by using the official weight standard of the city”. An 
association with a verb ferd (taru?) does not seem implausible, although it is not attested in Assyrian dialect. 

The translation “commonland” for ugāru is intended to emphasise the communal administration of, but not to imply 
common ownership of, the agricultural territory of a settlement. 
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Tharthar, some 30 to 40 kilometres west of the Tigris.” One is named after an individual, 
Ili-itt(i)-ilu; the others are “Cistern of the Palace" (Gubbi-ekalli) and “Well of the water chan- 
nels” (Bur-ratati) - all hinting at relatively recent exploitation requiring some form of irri- 
gation, supported by two of the documents relating to Bur-ratati which mention shadufs.” 
Nissen compared the style of the seals used by different groups on these tablets. Since they 
were the purchasers, we would not expect the members of urban families to have sealed the 
tablets, and Nissen demonstrated that the occasional more sophisticated and recognisably 
Assyrian seals would have belonged to the scribes, who must also have been based at Assur, 
whereas the much more frequent and simpler Mittanian-style seals were used by the villagers 
whose lands were used as security or who acted as witnesses.” As the closing lines of KAJ 
14 illustrate, the documents we have are not definitive title deeds (called in Middle Assyrian 
tuppu dannutu), but provisional documents authorising the intending purchaser to possess 
and exploit his land. 

Thus an area of 20 iku (~7.2 ha) is to be selected (by the current owner) in KAJ 14, and 
placed at the disposal of the creditor for the 6-month duration of the loan, but thereafter if 
repayment is not made the land will be sold. This would involve further legal proceedings 
to free the land of other claims, and must reflect the fact that in the traditional rural com- 
munity plots of land were administered in such a way that a family did not have an absolute 
entitlement to specific pieces of ground, but was assigned the right to cultivate a given area 
within a larger unit, the precise piece of land being determined by the drawing of lots (paru). 
Evidence for this practice, which was partly in place to organise and standardise the alter- 
nate year fallow regime, is found in occasional Middle Assyrian (and indeed Neo-Assyrian) 
texts, and is also detectable in the badly damaged Tablet B of the Middle Assyrian law codes.” 
This shows that land could be delimited by a “great boundary of partners" (tahūmu rabi'u ša 
tappa), within which lay “lots” (pūru) divided by “small boundaries”! 


Middle Assyrian Laws, Tablet B $8 (KAV 2.iv.11-19) 


šum-ma LU ta-hu-ü-ma GAL-a If a man has interfered with the major 

ša-a tap-pa-i-su us-sa-am-me-eh boundary of his partners 

ub-ta-e-ru-us and they have proved it against him 
uk-ta-i-nu-uš and convicted him, 

ASA am-mar u-sa-am-me-hu-ni he shall give threefold as much 
3.TA.AM-a-te i-id-dan field as he interfered with, 

1 ü-ba-an-Su i-na-ak-ki-sū they shall cut off one of his fingers, 

1 ME i-na GIS.PA.MES i-mah-hu-su-us they shall beat him 100 times with the rod, 

1 ITI UD.MES-te ši-pdr LUGAL e-pa-dš (and) he shall do 1 month of the kings work. 


% Nissen 1967, 115-16. 

”” KAJ 151 and 152: za-ru-gi. Cf. Wiggermann 2000, 178. $$10 and 17-18 of Tablet B of the Middle Assyrian Laws deal 
with irrigation matters, and some form of irrigation was probably essential at the latitude of Assur. 

98 Nissen 1967, 115-16. 

See Postgate 1989, 144 for the continuation of the practice into the first millennium, and 1982, 309-10 for recent 

parallels in the Hatay. 

1? §§8-9, as described in Diakonoff 1969, 205 [written in 1949]. 
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Figure 2.2a. Fourteenth-century land sale document from Assur (BM 108924). Photo © The Trustees of 
the British Museum. 
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Figure 2.2b. BM 108924, to show positioning of seller's and witnesses' seals and captions (after Postgate & 
Collon 1999-2001, pp. 12-13). © J. N. Postgate. 
a: seller's seal caption, b,d,e: witnesses' seal captions, c: scribe's seal caption. 


The major boundaries were important, as indicated by the penalty for removing one. In 
the following section ($9) lesser penalties are exacted for removal of "the small boundary 
between lots" (tahūmu sahru ša pu-ra-a-ni), a phrase showing that the small boundar- 
ies delimited plots allocated by the drawing of lots. This procedure is attested in Middle 
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Assyrian texts by KAJ 139, which refers to second, third and fourth lots, and by KAV 
125-9 mentioning fourth, fifth, seventh and ninth lots. KAJ 139 is from the Ass. 14446 
archive, and must belong in the context of a land purchase where a number of existing 
landowners own lots in two different fields. Two of the owners are “clear” (za-ku-u); a 
third, Abu-tab, plainly is not as the fourth, Ibašši-ilu, “takes recurrent responsibility for 
clearing" him (pa-ha-at 'a-bu- DÜG.GA za-ak-ku-e ['1.G] ÁL-DINGIR-ma it-ta-na-aš-ši). 
This illustrates vividly one of the preliminaries to a land purchase in traditional agricul- 
tural areas, that is the process of "clearing the field of claims" as required by KAJ 14, and we 
see that it involved the cooperation of various members of the village community. Putting 
the 20 iku at the disposal of his creditor - who was not a member of the existing village 
community - obliged the debtor to “select and take" a specific area of land, separating it 
off from the communally administered plots, and this was of course the first step towards 
the community's final loss of control over its traditional lands. The requirement to measure 
the field and prepare a “valid tablet’, reflecting state control of the land regime, is regularly 
encountered in the land sale documents of the Ass. 14446 archive and is illustrated by 
another section of the laws. 


Middle Assyrian Laws, Tablet B $6 (KAV 2.iii.2’-49’) 
(beginning lost) 

a-na KÜ.BABBAR [i-laq-]ge 
ū-di-ni ALSA à JE 


[...] acquires for silver, 
before he acquires the fileld or] house 


a-na KU.BABBAR la-a [i-laq-qJe-ti-ni 
1 ITI UD.MES-te! 'LÜ'.[NI]MGIR 3-šu 
i-na lib-bi URU ‘a-Sur ti-sa-ds-sa 
3-$u-ma i-na SA URU ASA WE 
ša-a i-lag-ge-U-ni ú-sa-ás-sa 

ma-a ASA ù É 

ša-a an-na-na DUMU an-na-na 
i-na A.GÀR URU an-ni-e 

a-na [KU.BABBAR] a-la-aq-qe 
ša-a la-ga-šu-nu 

ù da-[b]a-a-ab-Su-nu 
i-ba-dš-ši-ū-ni 

tup-pa-te-šu-nu lu-še-li-a-nim-ma 
a-na pa-ni gē-pu-u-te lis-ku-nu 
li-id-bu-bu lu-zak-ki-u-ma 
li-il-ge-u 

ša i-na ITI UD.MES-te an-na-a-te 
u-di-i-ni e-da-nu 

la-a ma-la'-e tup-pa-te-Su-nu 
it-ta-al-lu-ne-en-ni 

a-na pa-ni gé-pu-u-te 
il-ta-ak-nu-u-ni 

LU a-na si-ir A.ŠĀ-šu 

i-Sal-lim i-laq-gé 

i-na UD-mi LU.NIMGIR i-na lib-bi 
URU Sa-Sur i-sa-si-ü-ni 


for silver, 

for 1 month he shall have the herald 
proclaim thrice within the city of Assur, 
and proclaim thrice in the village of the 
field or house which he is acquiring, 
saying “The field or house 

of so-and-so son of so-and-so 

in the commonland of this village 

I am acquiring for [silver]. 

Let any for whom there is 

(a case for) acquiring or litigating 


bring up their tablets 

and place them before the representatives, 
let them litigate, clear (their claims and) 
acquire.” 

Whoever within this month, 

before the completion of the deadline 

has brought their tablets (and) 

has placed them 

before the representatives, 


(each) man in proportion to his field 
shall acquire in full. 

On the day when the herald 
proclaims within the city of Assur, 
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1 i-na SUKKAL ša pa-ni LUGAL 
DUB.SAR URU LU.NIMGIR 

ù gē-pu-tu $a LUGAL iz-za-zu 

ša-a URU ASA WE 

i-lag-ge-u-ni 

ha-zi-a-nu 3 GAL.MEŠ ša URU iz-za-zu 
LU.NIMGIR-ma ú-sa-su-ú 
tup-pa-te-šu-nu i-Sat-tu-ru 
i-id-du-nu 

ma-a i-na 1 ITI UD.MES-te an-na-te 
3-šu LU.NIMGIR is-si-si 

ša i-na 1 ITI UD.MES-te an-na-te 
tup-pu-šu la-a it-tab-la-an-ni 

a-na pa-ni gé-pu-u-te 

la-a il-ták-nu-ü-ni 

i-na ASA à É qa-su e-li 


one of the chancellors serving the king, 
the city scribe, the herald and 

the kings representatives shall be present. 
The person who is acquiring the village, 
the field or the house, the mayor (and) 
three elders of the village shall be present, 
shall have the herald proclaim, 

shall write their tablets (and) 

hand them over, 

saying “Within this month 

the herald has proclaimed thrice. 
Whoever within this month 

has not brought his tablet, 

(and) has not placed (it) 

before the representatives, 

shall forfeit his field or house. 


a-na mu-sa-as-si-a-ni 

ša-a LÜ.NIMGIR za-a-ku 

3 tup-pa-a-te ša sa-su LU.NIMGIR 
ša LŪ.DI.KUD.MEŠ i-sa-tu-ti-ru 


It is clear (of claims) for the person 

who had the herald proclaim” 

They shall write three tablets of the herald’s 

proclamations for(?) the judges ... (remainder fragmentary)'”' 


There are numerous points of interest in this law. One is the expectation that the real estate 
being acquired will be in a village away from Assur itself, which entails the involvement of 
both officials in the capital and local authorities. There is little evidence from outside Assur 
illustrating the land tenure conditions in the provinces, but the Urad-Serua family’s land 
holdings in Sarika, along with other documents from their archive (Chapter 4.5), provide 
evidence from the 13th century for the urban elite’s interest in rural property, and there is 
evidence from Tell al-Rimah in the jezirah to the west supporting the picture of a countryside 
linked in various ways to the city. Also from Tell al-Rimah comes a rare land sale document 
from outside Assur, which prescribes that the purchaser “shall encircle the field (to measure 
it), and according to the edict of the king he shall have the herald make an announcement”.'” 
The verb usalba “encircle” here replaces “measuring with the royal rope" and is a usage oth- 
erwise known to us from Nuzi rather than Assur (CAD L 76), suggesting traditions which 
may have persisted from Mittanian times, but the rest of the phrase requires adherence to the 
procedures decreed by the king. 

Another point of interest in Tablet B $6 is the whole process of “clearing” the property 
of other claims and the importance attached both to the presentation of written evidence 
for any claims and to the completion of further documentation to finalise the transfer of 
ownership.'”” A chest full of “tablets of the herald’s proclamations” for houses in the city 


11 "The broken passage may have said where the three copies went; for some thoughts on this see Villard 1996. Note that 


Roth’s translation (1995, 178) “Three tablets that the judges will write ...” would require the Assyrian subjunctive form 
isatturüni. 
102 TR 3004:12’-14 A.SA u-šal-ba ki-i pi-i ri-ik-si ša LUGAL LÜ.NIMGIR u-sa-sa (Wiseman 1968, Pl. LVIII, collated). 
105 For more detail of the various legal procedures prescribed by this law and the land conveyance tablets, see Postgate 
1971, 515. 
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of Aššur is listed in the inventory of Urad-Serua’s storeroom (see p. 242), and immedi- 
ately after that a chest of “clearance(s) of people and fields of the town of Sarika (tazkite 
ša ERIN.MES u A.SA.MES ša ""Sarika)", which again underlines the role of formal legal 
documents in the procedures required for the purchase of property whether at Assur or 
in the countryside. As at Tell al-Rimah, the requirement in KAJ 14 and similar docu- 
ments to measure the land “with the king’s rope” and to write the final property deed 
“before the king” emphasises the state’s direct concern to control the regime of landown- 
ership across its territory. This may in part reflect the king’s role as the principal judicial 
authority (in which role he retained the title uklu “overseer” specifically in relation to 
land entitlement until the end of the Assyrian Empire in the 7th century), but it must 
also link to the system of state service (ilku), which was probably formally attached to 
any private landholding in the land of Assur, and is occasionally mentioned in the con- 
text of land tenure. 


State Farms 


Even if private landownership (albeit conditional on ilku obligations) may have been the 
norm, the state did manage its own estates, as the texts from Durkatlimmu demonstrate. 
They clearly show that a provincial government could administer a number of farms for 
which the chief farmers were allocated fields amounting to multiples of 100 iku (ca. 36 
hectares) primarily for barley cultivation, although they were also expected to produce 
sesame and wheat, and at Durkatlimmu at least there were separate, smaller plots estab- 
lished on irrigated land.'” Looking at the evidence for the yields recovered, compared 
with the different demands on the provincial administrations stocks of grain, the scale of 
the operation at Durkatlimmu may seem surprisingly small, but texts from Aššur using 
an extremely similar formulation suggest that this may not have been exceptional. The 
areas and yields recorded for Nemad-IStar, in the jezirah between Nineveh and the Habur, 
with a total of state-cultivated land of 600 iku (~216 ha.) were in the same order of mag- 
nitude, as were the comparable texts dealing with Turšan and Hissutu.'”° It is clear that 
from at least the reign of Shalmaneser the central government installed an agricultural 
regime administered by the provincial authorities in different regions of the state for the 
production of grain and other crops. Much of the harvest each year went back into seed 
corn and rations for the plough oxen and farm labourers, but in good years there was a 
surplus to fill the provincial palace’s granaries. Nevertheless the amounts involved are by 
no means huge, and it is plain that this was not in any way a complete state takeover of 
the local economy. 


104 See pp. 21-7; Postgate 1971; 1982. 
105 In this context we should compare the first-millennium allocations of land to high state officials (e.g. the chief 
cupbearer, the Palace Herald and certain provinces) in one of the Harran census tablets (SAA 11 No. 219 = Fales 1973, 
No. 21; see Postgate 1989, 146-7). 


106 See Freydank 1994a and pp. 323-4 for all these texts. 
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Prebendary Allocations of Land 


This is not the whole picture. From Tell Chuera there is clear evidence for two other ways the 
state promoted agriculture. On one hand there are small (2-3 iku -0.72-1.08 ha.) plots of 
land assigned to individual members of the local governing cadre of Assyrian officials, num- 
bering about 30 in all. Plots this size, as pointed out by Jakob, cannot have been sufficient to 
sustain an official and his family throughout the year, so this was presumably only one part of 
a package of remuneration. The situation must partly have depended on whether the major- 
ity of the governing cadre consisted of local residents, with a pre-existing subsistence base 
they could fall back on, or were rather state employees posted to a remote part of the king- 
dom, who would have needed more substantial state support. At Chuera they are referred 
to as “Assyrians”, presumably to distinguish them from the locals, and this suggests that we 
should see them as more of a colonial garrison, planted on a partially deserted landscape to 
act as a secure staging point on the route to the west, rather than a surviving pre-Assyrian 
population which maintained its presence. 

In either case, there must have been cultivable land available to the state authorities which 
could be allocated to its dependants, and the Chuera archive also includes a number of texts 
demonstrating the establishment of farms staffed by “Elamites” with their entire families. We 
know of no obvious occasion on which the 13th-century Assyrian kings might have captured 
large numbers of ethnic Elamites. As noted by Jakob, while many of the people in these lists 
do have distinctly non-Assyrian and in some cases clearly Elamite names, others have good 
Assyrian names, and this suggests that the population in question had already spent some 
time within the cultural ambit of the Assyrian state. The term nashütu “deportees” is not 
applied to them in the texts we have, so they should not be viewed as recent deportees, but 
perhaps as willing “agricultural colonists” taking part in a state programme of rural expan- 
sion. The texts we have are concerned with rations issued to them, so that they are econom- 
ically dependent on the state, but included with the rations is an allocation for seed corn, 
at a level suggesting that each family may have been allocated a plot of 2 iku (~0.72 ha.) to 
cultivate (Jakob 2009, 98). Particularly tantalising is text No. 73 from Chuera, which does, as 
Jakob proposes, strongly suggest that similar arrangements may have been made for incom- 
ing “Assyrian” families (since children are mentioned), and that we may be right to see this as 
a deliberate state policy of encouraging agricultural colonisation within the private sector. 

What is very evident is that the administration of land at Chuera was strongly determined 
both by the local environment and by the transient political circumstances, and should not 
be viewed as some kind of generalised organic process. Politically, the site of Tell Chuera may 
not have been a significant settlement under the Mittanian regime, but it certainly fell within 
Mittanian territory and the Assyrians must have represented a foreign power when they first 
took over the district. Environmentally, the prospects of a sequence of adequate annual rain- 
fed harvests must have been better than at Durkatlimmu, more than 100 kilometres further 
to the south and so receiving less annual rainfall, but there was probably less opportunity to 
cultivate a large area of irrigated land since Chuera is a long way from a major watercourse. 
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At Aššur the Urad-Serua Archive contains a few texts which look as though they list plots 
of state land allocated to state employees (pp. 255-6).'°” While it is not clear how these tab- 
lets relate to the family’s private archive, the mention of Urad-Serua himself in No. 74 does 
suggest that they are not completely out of context. Each is different: No. 71 has difficulties 
of interpretation, but lists plots, ranging from 10 down to 2 iku, each associated with an indi- 
vidual; filiations are unfortunately not given, but some of these are names borne by highly 
placed members of the administration, and all bear good Assyrian names, which is com- 
patible with their being members of the urban elite from Assur. The plots are in a town or 
village whose name is damaged, but the following line appears to mention Nineveh. There is 
then the name of Aššur-nasir, mayor (haziānu), and a line which seems most likely to read 
“of the writing-board of (ša le-['i])" Mudammeq-Marduk. The tablet is impressed with a seal 
bearing Mudammeg-Marduk’s name and giving his title as “Governor of the Land”; he and 
Aššur-nasir the mayor again are similarly mentioned at the end of text No. 72, which lists 
houses assigned to some of the same individuals (and coincidentally is dated to his own 
eponymate). 

The plot sizes in No. 71 are on average larger than those issued to the cadre of Assyrian staff 
at Tell Chuera (see p. 38),'** and it seems that some of the recipients also received a house. If it 
is correct that they are some or all members of the Assur establishment, it is unlikely that they 
would propose to reside permanently in this new house in a rural settlement, and we should 
probably regard these allocations as a form of prebendary remuneration which enabled them 
to maintain an economically dependent, if not socially inferior, family there and so to benefit 
as landlords from their cultivation of the agricultural plot.!” 


Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta 


Text No. 74 ofthe Urad-Serua Archive is rather different; its obverse seems to mention issues 
of palace seed grain for the cultivation of areas of land, and on the reverse are listed a num- 
ber of very highly placed individuals, including Libur-zanin-Aššur, royal eunuch, Aššur-bel- 
ilani, a royal representative (qépu), and Urad-Serua himself. It is unfortunate that so much 
of this tablet is lost that we cannot confidently reconstruct its content, but recently published 
texts from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta provide a dossier of evidence for the allocation of preben- 
dary plots to state officials, including Libur-zanin-Aššur and others high in Tukulti-Ninur- 
tas hierarchy (Freydank 20092). One of the principal events of his reign was the creation 
of a new capital city, named after himself, on the left bank of the Tigris not far upstream 
from Assur. This was called Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (The Port of Tukulti-Ninurta), and the site 


107 


Postgate 1988a, pp. 174-87 with general discussion on pp. 182-4; these texts are similarly understood by Jakob 
2009, 169, although the Šamaš-aha-iddina inheritance he refers to does not refer to land as such, only to $iluhlu- 
dependants. 

For the size of family plots see Wiggermann 2000, 181, 5 to 20 iku, citing Freydank 1980. 

Such a family might well be designated "villagers" for which the Assyrian would be ālāyu (as attested in KAJ 7), and 
would differ from the Siluhlu. 
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Figure 2.3. Aerial view of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 1973. © Georg Gerster/Panos. 


(Tulul el-Aqr) was excavated by the Assur expedition in 1913.'!° One of his inscriptions, on a 
stone slab from the vicinity of the new ziqqurrat, describes the initiative as follows: 


Grayson, RIMA 1, 273-4 (A.0.78.23:88-109) 


i-na UD-mi-šu-ma e-ber-ti 

URU-ia URU ba-it DINGIR.MES das-sur 
EN ma-ha-za i-ri-3á-ni-ma e-pes 
at-ma-ni-Su iq-ba-a a-na si-qir 

daš-šur DINGIR ra-i-mi-ia mu-hur-ti 
URU-ia das-Sur i-ta-at ÍD.SIDIGNA 
i-na na-me-e A.GAR.MES ar-bu-ti 
a-šar É à šub-tu la ba-šū-ū 

ti-lu à e-pe-ru la šap-ku-ma 

SIG,.MES la na-da-at URU daš-šur 
i-na e-ber-ta-a-an lu e-pūš 

URU kar-!GIS.KU-ti-‘nin-urta MU-šu 
ab-bi as-ri be-ru-ti ki-ma ge-e 


At that time the god Assur, my lord, requested of me 
a cult-centre, across from my city, the desire of the 
gods, (and) commanded me to construct his shrine. 


On the instruction of Assur, the god who loves me, 
facing my city Assur, along the Tigris, 

in a wasteland of deserted commonlands, 

where there was no house or dwelling, 

and no mounds or earth had been piled up, 

(and) no bricks had been laid, a city of Assur 
Iconstructed on the opposite bank. 

Its name I called Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. 

I sliced through wild places along (the 


110 See Eickhoff 1985 for the 1913 work, and for the resumption of work in the 1980s Dittmann 1990. The substantial 
recent Iraqi work at the site is described in Mühl & Sulaiman 2011. For the provenance of the tablets, see pp. 82-3. 
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lu-se-lit pu-šug hur-Sa-ni se-ru-ti masons) string (and) cut through the steep slopes 
i-na NA, pa-li-si lu-še-ti-ig of high hills with stone borers, 

mi-tí-ir-ta mu-kín-na-at ZI-ti I opened up a canal sustaining the life of 

ma-a-ti a-bi-la-at nu-uh-ši the land and bringing plenty, (and) I put the meadows 
uš-pēl-ka-am-ma gar-bat URU-ia of my city under irrigation. 

a-na tam-ki-ri lu aš-kun i-na hi-si-ib From the produce of the water 

A.MES pa-at-ti šu-a-ti gi-na-a from that channel I dedicated regular offerings 

a-na taš-šur ù DINGIR.MES GAL.MES EN.MES-ia to Aššur and the great gods my lords 

da-riš lu ar-ku-üs in perpetuity. 


Here then the state was taking control of an area of previously uncultivated land, presum- 
ably on the terraces above the alluvial river flats, where an irrigation project from the Tigris 
or Lower Zab some distance upstream was needed. Tablets from the excavations allow us to 
glimpse the process of allocating the land in action. Some of it was designated the property 
of the palace and entrusted by the royal representatives (gēpūte) to officials for cultivation: an 
example of this is MARV 4.106, where the responsible person, Innamer, is simply called "the 
supervisor of the fields” (ša UGU A.ŠĀ). The tablet is sealed by Innamer, and is effectively a 
work and delivery contract, supplying him with seed corn and fodder for the plough oxen 
(but no rations for workers, unlike the Durkatlimmu texts), and reguiring him to deliver the 
harvest. 


MARV 4.106 Contract for Cultivation of State Land!!! 


KIŠIB in-na-me-er Seal of Innamer 
(seal impression)! ? 


27 ANSE SE.NUMUN 27 homers, (for) seed corn 

4 ANSE 1BAN SUKU GU,.MES 4.1 homers, (for) the rations of the oxen 
ixna GIS.BAN ša hi-bur-ni in the hiburnu sūtu, 

ša E.GAL-lim belonging to the palace, 

ša É kar-me of the granary, 

ša SU ge-pu-te in the charge of the representatives 
ša ""kar-!IGLDUB-MAŠ of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 

i+na UGU lin-na-me-er (are) incumbent on Innamer, 

ša UGU AŠĀ the field supervisor. 

a-na 90 A.ŠĀ For 90 (iku) of field 

a-na me-re-se for the cultivated land 

š[a* | x x xl -ta of [(a place name)] 

a-na a-ra-se to cultivate it 

ta-ad-na-dš-šu itis issued to him. 

te-li-it BURU,, The harvest yield 

i-ma-da-ad he will measure out, 

ù tup-pu-su and (then) his tablet 

i-hap-pi he may break. 

ITI gar-ra-a-tu UD.21.KAM Month of Qarratu, 21st day, 

li-mu 'a-bat-tu eponymate of Abattu. 


!! Edited in Freydank 2009a, 23. 
112 See MARV 4, p. 158 No. 21; Fischer 1999, 142 Nr. 18. 
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The eponym Abattu (presumably the first ofthat name) belongs at least 10 years into Tukulti- 
Ninurtas reign (Röllig no. 33). MARV 9.62 (Freydank 2009a, 24) is a very similar bilateral 
contract drawn up on the same day between the Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta representatives and 
Marsanu, who is only identified by his father’s name. 

Here then we see the state retaining possession of the newly created fields and their pro- 
duce, directly controlling the agricultural activity and employing its own officials in a con- 
tractual mode. A different mode is reflected in MARV 9.18. The lines summing up the content 
of this tablet run as follows: 


PAB-ma 1010 IKU me-ru-su ša ““kar-'GIS.KU-ti-MAS 

i-na lib-be 110 ANSE EN.MES SUKU.MES 

44 ANSE a-na gi-na-e 1 ANSE GBĀN ša x| |x-ši-i 

10 ANSE Ime-li-hu-um-ba 4 ANSE 4BAN 6 SILA NINDA?.MES 
7 ANSE 8BAN SUKU ANSE.KUR.RA.MES 

1 ANSE 4BAN 6 SILA MUNU-.MEŠ-te 

te-li-it BURU, ša li-me 'SU-!AMAR.UTU 


“Total: 1,010 iku cultivated land of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. Therefrom: 
110 homers - prebend-holders 
44 homers for the fixed offerings 
1.6 homers ....... 
10 homers - Melihumba 
4.46 homers bread’ 
7.8 homers - rations for the horses 
1.46 homers - malt’ 
Harvest yield of the eponymate of Erib-Marduk” 


MARV 9.18: Rs. 22-27 (Freydank 2009a, 53) 


The first line of the tablet gave the column headings for three sets of figures: "Fields of dike‘ 
and farmstead” (A.SA $a E à du-ni), “Their grain yield” (SE-um te-li-su-nu) and “Fields they 
are not [cultivating]” (A.SA la i-r[u-su]). While these categories are not entirely clear, the 
text does explicitly identify some of the produce as going to the fixed offerings, as Tukulti- 
Ninurtas inscription would lead us to expect, but also uses the term prebend-holders (EN. 
MES SUKU.MES), which provides confirmation that the practice of assigning plots of land to 
state officials, deduced from the texts from Assur and elsewhere, can accurately be described 
in this way. The total of 110 homers assigned to prebend-holders is more than half the total 
yield. If each of them managed their own plots, it is unclear why the state should list their 
individual amounts, so possibly the entire area of 1,010 iku was farmed as a single operation 
and shares of the harvest were allocated to the prebend-holders and other recipients in pro- 
portion to their nominal landholdings. 

This tablet, dated to Eriba-Marduk, comes from near the end of Tukulti-Ninurtas reign, 
but allocations of prebend land were certainly made earlier in the reign.''* The most detailed 


!5 For Róllig5 list of eponyms see Appendix 2, with comment p. 53. 
!^ On the date of Eriba-Marduk cf. Freydank 2009a, 6095. 
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Figure 2.4. Land register from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (Freydank, MARV 4.173). © H. Freydank. 


evidence for this is provided by the remarkable tablet VAT 21325 (MARV 4.173), dated some 
years earlier (Salmanu-šumu-usur, Róllig 42, not before Tukulti-Ninurta’s 18th year). It is, 
unusually, wider than it is high, and ruled into 16 columns which continue round the right- 
hand edge of the tablet and onto the reverse, contrary to the usual disposition of text on a 
cuneiform tablet.!^ The reason for this unusual format is that the scribe needed to record 
the landholdings, arranged horizontally in Cols. i-xiv according to their location, assigned 
to some 15 individuals or groups, listed vertically in Col. xvi.3-18. The landholders include 
a number of high officials known from other texts, including Usur-namkur-Sarri, perhaps at 
this date the governor of Kar- Tukulti-Ninurta, and Assur-tapputi. They are listed as individu- 
als, but five of the entries are for the “decury” (10-tu = esartu) of an individual, again includ- 
ing Usur-namkur-Sarri, but also the other well-attested eunuch of Tukulti-Ninurtas reign, 
Libur-zanin- Assur, and Mušabši-Aššur, known as a son of the king and a gēpu.''* The land- 
holding in xvi.17 is attributed to “the king”, and that in xvi.18 once again to Usur-namkur- 
Sarri. The headings for Col. i-xiv specify the location of the fields: these include at least four 
villages (ii, vii-ix),''” the “commonland” (A.GAR) of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (xi) and of “the 
village of Ili-ayabas” (i), a marsh area (apparu; ii) and a lake (“small sea’, vi). Col. xii mentions 
an orchard, and in Col. x probably “the cultivated area of Usur-namkur-šarri”. 

The documentation from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, which includes further texts attesting to 
the prebend regime, discussed at length in Freydank (20092), reflects a similar situation to 
Tell Chuera, in the sense that we are looking at land brought into cultivation by the states 
initiative, partly managed directly as a state enterprise and partly assigned to servants of the 
state in remuneration for their service. The Assyrian occupation, one may almost say col- 
onisation, of the western territories referred to as Hanigalbat goes well back into the reign 


!5 See Freydank 2009a, 25 on this, and 24-37 on the text as a whole. 

116 For the “decury” (division of ten men) see p. 287 (& Jakob 2003, 29%? on MARV 4.127 and MARV 4.173). 

117 The village in Col. vii is URU ša DINGIR-KI-ia “of Ilu-ittiya”. The men of this village (URU šā DINGIR-ti-ie-e) are 
listed under an officer as “marked men” on the writing-board of Adad-šamši in MARV 1.5:16 (same limmu year as 
MARV 4.173), but it does not seem to me certain, or even probable that it is the same village as encountered in the 
Ass. 14446 archive as "of Ili-itti-ilu’, pace Freydank 20092, 32 and Nashef 1982, 22. As Freydank observes, this would 
extend the geographical scope across the Tigris to the Wadi Tharthar well to the west. 
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of Shalmaneser, and by the time Tukulti-Ninurta came to the throne there were decades of 
experience of establishing and administering state-controlled cereal production and allocat- 
ing plots of land to provide for the subsistence of employees of the state (cf. Freydank 2009a, 
58). It may have been exceptional, in that land so close to the capital would surely have been 
exploited earlier if it had not required irrigation, and was therefore dependent on the royal 
project to secure the labour for constructing an entirely new canal. The fragmentary evidence 
discussed earlier from the Urad-Serua Archive for prebend land assigned to high state offi- 
cials in the Nineveh region seems to show that the state disposed of land in the provinces for 
this purpose, but it is hard to be sure whether this was because it had no suitable land nearer 
to the capital, or because the higher rainfall on land further north made it preferable. 


Tell Sabi Abyad 


The most detailed picture of an Assyrian agricultural enterprise will surely come from the 
much larger archive from Tell Sabi Abyad. While the majority of the texts from here are still 
to be published, very significant work has already been done by Wiggermann in reconstruct- 
ing the conditions revealed by the archive.''* Today the mound of Sabi Abyad sits in the valley 
of the Balih river, east of the main stream, some 45 kilometres south of Harran and west of 
Tell Chuera. A Neolithic settlement had left a tell on which a small fortified farmstead was 
erected in the Mittanian period. With the arrival of Assyrian rule, probably under Shalma- 
neser I, a new fortified building occupying 60 by 60 metres (perhaps not coincidentally one 
iku) was constructed on the site of the Mittanian fort, and from within the walls of this enclo- 
sure the Dutch expedition recovered an archive of about 315 tablets (Wiggermann 2000, 
175°). The settlement was a dunnu “fortified farmstead”, and for much of its existence it was 
the property of the Chief Chancellor (sukkallu rabiu), Ili-pada, who was a member of the par- 
allel royal dynasty sometimes given the title “King of Hanigalbat”, and contemporary with the 
later years of Tukulti-Ninurta I.'” The majority of the tablets derive from the archives of the 
stewards (AGRIG) who controlled the activities of the dunnu: for most of the period covered 
this was Tammitte, but before him Mannu-ki-Adad also served his time as the steward.” 
The final publication of the complete archive will doubtless shed much light on the role of the 
stewards in the dunnu. It appears to have been organised very much along the same lines as 
state establishments in the provinces such as Harbu and Durkatlimmu. Tammitte managed 
as many as ten flock-masters (nägidu), and was authorised to exact a penalty of 100 strokes 
on them if they missed the annual count,'' while his predecessor Mannu-ki-Adad's duties 
included issuing sickles to the workforce: 


Sabi Abyad T96-3 (Wiggermann 2000, 207) 


20 ni-gdl-lu ZABAR 20 sickles of bronze 
ša ‘ma-nu-ki-i-10 belonging to Mannu-ki-Adad, 


us Primarily Wiggermann 2000. 

? Ibid., 172; Cancik-Kirschbaum 1999b; on his seal, Wiggermann 2006. 
120 Wiggermann 2000, 172. 

21 Tbid., 200. 
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LŪ.AGR[IG] the steward, 
li-ga-ar-še-i-mi-id Igaršemid 

a-na e-sa-di has received for harvesting. 
ma-hi-ir 

A.SÀ i-si-id He shall harvest the field, 
[n]i-gál-li give (back) the sickles, 
i-dan 

ù tup-pu-su and (may then) break 
i-hap-pi his tablet. 

ITI Sa sa-ra-ti Month Sa-sarrati 
UD.13.KAM li-mu 13th day, eponymate of 
!a-bat-tu Abattu (33). 


Igaršemid is known from other texts as a “chief farmer" (rab ekkārāte), a position the Dur- 
katlimmu texts clearly show to be a farm manager. The archive covers other aspects of the 
agricultural regime (including animal husbandry), and Wiggermann has estimated that the 
area of land falling under the steward's administration equated rather neatly to the area 
of low-lying irrigable land in the vicinity of the mound. He reckons therefore that virtu- 
ally all the dunnus would have been irrigated (like a small proportion of the state fields 
at Durkatlimmu); the yield may support this, the great majority of the irrigated area was 
presumably given over to grain, and much good-quality wheat was recovered from the site, 
but a small area would have been assigned to sesame and garden plants. The grain enter- 
prise was entrusted to a staff of chief farmers, as at Durkatlimmu, and from the number of 
sickles issued to them Wiggermann has concluded (188) that they would each have been 
responsible for a farm of 200 iku, very much in line with similar evidence from Aššur. The 
labour force on the fields at Sabi Abyad appears to have been rather evenly divided between 
free families of farmers and the dependent workers called šiluhlu, both totalling about 400 
persons. This provides the best evidence we have at present for the social condition of the 
Siluhlu class. 


Summary 


To sum up, there was a long-standing tradition of private ownership of real estate at Assur, 
which is illustrated by the provisional conveyance arrangements built into loan transactions 
between urban families and indigent villagers in the 14th century: these indicate that village 
communities tightly administered land property rights within their territory, but were unable 
to prevent individual members of the community from selling their property rights outside 
the village, which may have forced a suspension ofthe traditional system of annual allocation 
of plots by lot. The eventual final sale of such landholdings had to be publicly announced in 
Assur and in the village in question, the land had to be surveyed and the king had, nominally 
at least, to be involved in the transaction. At one provincial centre, Tell al-Rimah, land sale 
also had to be announced by herald in accordance with royal decree. 

It is reasonable to assume that across previously settled territories the Assyrian state found 
an established land tenure regime which saw most land as property of the local population, 
in practice if not in theory, and that on the whole such rights would have been respected. 
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This would not have prevented urban elites from using their economic power to acquire land 
and although hard evidence for this is scattered and scanty, it appears likely that there was 
a widespread tenant-farmer relationship resulting from the pledging of both land and per- 
sons as security for debts, expressed in some instances by the term villager (alayu). Another 
example of the urban elite acquiring land in the provinces is supplied by two texts from the 
Archive of Babu-aha-iddina, but the details of the legal formalities are lacking (texts 31 and 
36 see Table 4.11 p. 206). 

While there is no clear evidence for the confiscation of land by the state, we do have plenty 
of evidence for the existence of state-owned (or at least, state-controlled) agricultural land, 
especially around Durkatlimmu and Harbu (Tell Chuera) in the mid-13th century and later 
in the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta around his new capital of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. The areas are 
not vast, and it seems at least possible that in all cases we are looking at previously unused 
tracts which the state has brought into cultivation in pursuit of a deliberate policy of agri- 
cultural expansion, such as is described in explicit terms by Tiglath-pileser I and by later 
Assyrian kings in their inscriptions. Such plots, if directly farmed by the state, provided grain 
for the state’s granaries in its provincial capitals which was also at the disposal of the central 
government, and was used to feed the states dependent workers and other rationed employ- 
ees. Other plots could be allocated as prebend land to state office holders: the actual culti- 
vation would probably be carried out by tenant or otherwise dependent families, whether 
villagers or siluhlu. The state could also draw on provincial granaries to provide rations for 
deported populations, who would in due course be settled on state land, very likely as siluhlu, 
while at Harbu in particular there is evidence that free families were also installed on land 
with state help. 

Before moving on, two points should be stressed: that what we can say about the Assyrian 
land regime is of course entirely dependent on the tablets and the scribes who wrote them, 
and that the occasion for writing a text is almost always a shift in the status quo. Tukulti- 
Ninurtas account of his Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta project is celebrating a major initiative, but 
legal or administrative tablets are concerned with change to the existing order: pledges and 
sales, reflecting economic trends within society, or initiatives to bring fresh land into cultiva- 
tion in response either to the availability of a fresh workforce or to the creation of newly cul- 
tivable spaces resulting from irrigation projects. And all these records depend on the scribes, 
whether they worked for the royal palace or a provincial governor, or were employed by pri- 
vate households. 
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The Scribes! 


Almost any Middle Assyrian legal document will record the presence of "PN,, the scribe, 
son of PN,” as the final name in the list of witnesses. This is both traditional and under- 
standable, since there is always the possibility that witnesses may be called on by the judi- 
cial system in the case of a dispute, and the scribe is obviously a significant member of the 
group since he must perforce have been aware of the circumstances of the transaction he 
was recording. Wherever we find legal documents concerned with loans, purchases or com- 
mercial transactions we can be sure that scribes were present, and this must apply as much 
to rural centres like Sibaniba, Tell al-Rimah (Karana/Qatara) or Giricano in the far north 
as it does to Assur. Society’s demand for written documentation facilitating legal and com- 
mercial affairs would have ensured the presence of scribal expertise. As Nissen has shown in 
the case of the 14th-century private archive Ass. 14446, the scribes tended to come from the 
same urban background as the Assur families who were creditors and eventually purchasers 
of land, unlike most of the other witnesses who came from the rural settlements where the 
pledged land was located (Nissen 1967). There may well have been families which specialised 
in the scribal profession, as we see in other times and places, and we do occasionally come 
across scribes whose fathers were also scribes. A comparison with Nuzi suggests that in the 
earlier years (15th to 14th century) scribal expertise may have been imported from Babylo- 
nia. At the upper end of the social spectrum, a scribe called Marduk-nadin-ahhe, working for 
King Aššur-uballit in the 14th century, belonged to a Babylonian scribal family,’ but as the 
demands of the administration grew with the expansion of Assyrian territory it may well be 
that an injection of southern expertise continued to be needed at a lower level.‘ At some stage 
much of the Mesopotamian textual traditions maintained in Babylonian literary dialect must 


Scribe is usually written (LU.)DUB.SAR, traditionally read fupsarru (though this should perhaps be tupšarru, see p. 
65 and CAD T 148b). (LÜ.)A.BA is also used infrequently in Middle Assyrian texts (Jakob 2003, 237; and regularly 
in the 11th-century tablets from Giricano). The impression that A.BA tended to be used when a scribe was short of 
space or time (seven instead of about eighteen wedges!) is reinforced by two of the rare 13th-century instances (KAJ 
101 and MARV 1.47) where A.BA is used by the scribe at the end of lists of witnesses who are unusually not given their 
patronymics. Note the comments of Deller 1982, 151-2. 

Some examples in Wiggermann 2008, 209-10; Deller 1982; witnessing a tablet from Nineveh: Postgate 1973a, 17; cf. 
now the comments of Cancik-Kirschbaum 2012, 20. 
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On Marduk-nadin-ahhe, the Babylonian “scribe of the king’, and his family, see Wiggermann 2008. 

Thus one Babylonian scribe called Burruqu, still listed in MARV 4.1 as one of a group of “captured persons” (ERIN. 
MES sabbutütu), is recorded as the “creditor” in a loan of five bronze axes from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (cf. Wiggermann 
2008, 214-15). For the possible Babylonian origin of the scribal family of Ninurta-uballissu in the 12th century, cf. Bloch 
2010a. 
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have come north from Babylonia along with those competent to read and write them, and 
we have the names of some of the scribes who wrote such tablets in the colophons of literary, 
scholarly and scientific texts.° By contrast, the scribes who wrote most administrative docu- 
ments were remarkably self-effacing: it was not the practice to mention the identity of the 
scribe unless the document was witnessed.* This is not of course exceptional: Neo-Assyrian 
legal documents regularly conclude the list of witnesses with the name of the scribe, some- 
times adding “who drew up the tablet” (sabit tuppi),’ but in an administrative document 
we do not expect to be told the name of the person who wrote it. The same situation seems 
to prevail as far away as contemporary Greece, where all surviving Linear B documents are 
anonymous and do not betray the names or other identities of those who wrote them.* 

Self-evidently, tablets must have been written by someone trained in the cuneiform script 
and the associated conventions, but whether all such persons would have been called “scribe” 
we cannot tell. It is at least possible that some of the other members of the administration 
were expected to be literate, or that persons trained as scribes were later entrusted with more 
specialised administrative roles which would be mentioned in preference to mere “scribe” 
and so mask their earlier training. However, that not all administrators in Babu-aha-iddinas 
service were adequately literate is apparent from text No. 22 in his archive where a corre- 
spondent writes to the house supervisor, Kidin-Gula: “I am sending you Adad-kena-usur, 
the scribe, - write your tablet and send it to Babu-aha-iddina” It is frustrating that in several 
of our archives, from the entire Offerings Archive with its wide time span to Muttas texts 
which cover no more than a single year, we learn the names of the officials who carried out 
the administration, among whom one or more must have been responsible for writing the 
tablets, but the internal nature of the documentation made it unnecessary for them to specify 
the profession and/or the filiation of these individuals, so that we cannot identify the scribes 
with certainty. 

Apart from elevated persons like Aššur-šumi-asbat “scribe of the King" (Figure 3.1)” or 
the “scribe of the Palace” and the “scribe of the city? there were undoubtedly more humble 
members of the administration whose primary function was indeed to act as a scribe." In 
one of the lengthy account tablets recording grain issues to state employees engaged in the 
construction of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta we find listed “37 exorcists, 17 diviners, 40 scribes in the 
charge of the Governor of the Land, 22 scribes in the charge of the Steward" and it is clear 


> See especially Jakob 2003, 256-8. 

Like much ofthe following section, this observation has already been made by Jakob in summarising his comprehensive 
and invaluable survey of the mentions of scribes in Middle Assyrian texts (2003, 260-1). 

For the Neo-Assyrian scribes in general, and specifically their role in the legal documents, see Radner 1997, 80-124. For 
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the phrase sabit tuppi and its meaning (not “who retains the tablet; pace Radner), see Postgate 2011b. 

Palaima 2003, 153. For the possibility that we might be able to deduce their names, J. Bennet refers me to Bennet 2001; 

Kyriakidis 1996-7. 

? As edited by Deller 1982; it is not clear whether it is he or his father, Ribate, who is the royal scribe (A.BA MAN). 

For these see Jakob 2003, 236-7, and on royal scribes see also Wiggermann 2008. 

Fischer (1999) notes that some of the scribes had relatively low-quality seals (Nos. 31-4). 

2 MARV 2.17.36-7: 37 a-ši-pu"* 17 LŪ.HAL.MEŠ 40 DUB.SAR.MES ša SU ša-kin K[UR] 22 DUB. SAR.MES ša SU 
AGRIG. 
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Figure 3.1. Seal of the scribe Aššur-šumi-asbat.Courtesy P. Amiet. 


that these were under the command of a “chief scribe” called Adad-remanni since another 
tablet from the same occasion lists in order the chief exorcist and the chief diviner, followed 
by “Adad-remanni, the chief scribe in the charge of the Governor of the Land, Abu-tab, the 
ditto (=chief scribe) in the charge of the Steward? At Assur (or Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta), some 
or all of these scribes were attached to the bet tuppate “tablet house” ( see Jakob 2003, 256 on 
MARV 2.6: Rs. 88”-91”), where, we learn, this long list of deported families has been checked 
“in accordance with the formally-executed tablet of the Tablet House "^ suggesting that this 
was a central records office where the administration stored documentation to which it 
needed to refer, including sealed bilateral documents recording the liabilities of individual 
officials. We have no clue where this establishment might have been, whether it was inside 
one of the palaces or in a separate building outside, but it can hardly have been far from one 
palace or another. There are no grounds for thinking that the "Tablet House" was a school for 
scribes, and in the Middle Assyrian sources, we do not have any clues as to how and where 
the scribes were trained: doubtless the administration must have taken steps to ensure that it 
had the necessary staff, but a lively demand for trained scribes must also have persisted in the 


5 MARV 1.5:2-5: !10-re-ma-ni GAL DUB.SAR.MES ša SU ša-kin KUR [']a-bu-DUG.GA GAL KIMIN ša SU AGRIG. 
4 q-na pi-i tup-pi sa-bi-it-te ša É tup-pa-te e-ta-dš-ru. 
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private sector, and we cannot rule out the possibility that a single scribe might have served in 
both private and public spheres. 

Although we hear nothing of the training of scribes, there can be no doubt that there 
was a collective scribal tradition to which they adhered. Plenty of lexical texts were found 
at Aššur among the Middle Assyrian library scattered across the north-east part of the city, 
but these are all in the Babylonian tradition. Although there is the Akkadian synonym series 
Malku=Sarru, it is compiled from Babylonian vocabulary and the lemmata are in their Bab- 
ylonian dialect forms. There is a predilection for using Sumerograms in legal documents,” 
no doubt to enhance the sense of formality, yet the scribes in Assyria wrote their letters, legal 
documents and administrative records in Assyrian dialect, so that training in such lexical 
texts and learned terminology only contributed indirectly or marginally to their everyday 
professional tasks. From Neo-Assyrian times we have a couple of texts known as the “Prac- 
tical Vocabulary of Assur” and the “Practical Vocabulary of Nineveh),!° which list “useful” 
words (like vinegar, lamb or brick) in their Assyrian forms, and two lists of Neo-Assyrian 
professions," but nothing of this kind has to my knowledge yet surfaced from Middle Assyr- 
ian contexts. 

Scribes did not merely write, but composed text as well. Some, if not all, were trained 
to draw up legal documents correctly and were numerate enough to prepare accounts. 
This is an assumption for Assyria, but in contemporary Babylonia Arad-Ea and Uballissu- 
Marduk, the uncle and cousin of Marduk-nadin-ahhe, Aššur-uballit's Babylonian scribe, 
claimed the title of “accounts expert” (LU.UM.MI.A NIG.KAS,) on their cylinder seals, 
and it seems likely that Marduk-nadin-ahhe himself would have been competent in such 
matters. Although the archives from Assur rarely betray the identity of the scribes who 
wrote them or reveal the extent of their precise roles in the administration, this is not 
always the case in the provinces. There a separate scribal organisation can hardly have 
been needed, and at Durkatlimmu we see one of the senior administrators, with the title 
of qepu “representative” regularly operating in a twosome with a scribe,'* with comparable 
pairings attested in other contexts such as the delivery of grain to Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta 
from the town of Sin-rabi.'? This is in no way surprising, and indeed at Nuzi too we have 
cases where lists are compiled by a “team of administrator and scribe”. Occasionally a 
scribe himself is given the role of representative (qépu), one example being MARV 4.31, 
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Cf. Postgate 201 1a, 92 citing as examples SU.BA.AN.TI for ilge, MUNUS.KALAG.GA for (tuppu) dannutu and Ī.ĀG.E 

for imaddad. 

16 Landsberger & Gurney 1957-8. 

17 Civil (ed.) 1969, 233-41, from Sultantepe and Kuyunjik. 

18 E.g. Róllig 2008 No. 60:25-6; for this pairing see p. 312. 

19 MARV 4.30:4-6: Aššur-iddin and Mušallim-Marduk LU.DUB.SAR; the same pair make a similar delivery from the 
same source in MARV 4.27:4-6, although there where "scribe" might have been written there is only an erasure. MARV 
1.25 is a sealed envelope in which Izbu-lesir acknowledges receipt of 54.5 homers of grain, fixed offering of Idu, from 
two persons, the second one a scribe. 

2 Stein 1993, 38. 
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where Aššur-dammeg, a scribe and a qepu, has been put in charge of "kings troops... 
who have been doing work at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta for five days on the instructions of 
Usur-namkur-Sarri the steward”! Usur-namkur-Sarri, now the governor of Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta, is also the superior oflicial in MARV 8.21, where a scribe called Hamsanu is one 
of two officials called gēpūte who are responsible for grain issued to a craftsman making 
shield components. 


Time and Measure 


One of the necessary skills of the scribe was to record time and metrological details accu- 
rately. Given the nature of the archives treated here, almost every tablet we meet will have 
a measure of time or of a commodity, and usually both, and it is impossible to escape the 
technical terminology involved. Before addressing the texts directly, therefore, this section 
describes the essential details of how time was recorded and quantities measured. This is 
purely for the convenience of the reader, and there is nothing here which overturns the cur- 
rent consensus among Assyriologists, even if there are inevitably personal idiosyncrasies in 
the transliterations and choices for translation. 


Time 


The Mesopotamians were very keen on logging time, and had been for more than a mil- 
lennium. Thus we can expect any legal document to be dated by day, month and year. 
Within the administration, occasional informal jottings may not have a date, but the great 
majority of even unilateral documents are dated. This was so routine that one suspects 
it was second nature to the scribes, and they may not have always asked themselves why 
they were adding the date, but in some cases it may have been in the essence of the doc- 
ument. Thus with private legal contracts where the repayment of a loan within a set time 
is required, or where interest accumulated with the passage of time, the date of the initial 
transaction was critical.” And similarly many of the internal records of the Offerings 
House are concerned with the fulfilment of offerings provision over a precisely defined 
period of time (see p. 129). 

For most of the second millennium, the Assyrians used a traditional calendar with 
12 months. Their names virtually all went back to Old Assyrian times.” 
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Similar context in MARV 4.27:33 Sin-gimlanni, DUB.SAR ge-pu (cf. Fischer 1999, 149 Nr. 34 for the seal impression 
on this tablet). In MARV 6.86:16 we have “Hadu, the scribe, representative (qépi) of Arbail” paired with the governor 
of Habriuri. 

Considerations like this make the lack of dating in the texts from Nuzi, Alalah and Ugarit even more surprising. 
Interestingly, the old town of TXabete on the Middle Habur, which had semi-independent status, retained a different 
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calendar with month names which reach back to the Mari period (see e.g. Shibata 2012), underlining its nominal 
independence. 
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The Middle Assyrian Months 


I Belat ékalli Goddess Lady of the Palace 
II Sa sarräte Of crimes 

III Sa kénate Of righteousnesses 

IV Muhur ilani Presentation to the gods 
V Ap(u) šarrāni Kings’ funerary libation 
VI Hibur 

Vil Sippu 

VIII Qarrätu 

IX Kalmarte 

X Sin Moon-god (Sin) 

XI Kuzallu 

XII Allanatu Oak trees 


When preparing annual statements the Assyrian accountants reckoned that each month had 
30 days, and there is no clear evidence that this differed from normal calendrical practice 
in society as a whole.” A 360-day year would drop behind the solar year by 5 1/4 days each 
year, and by a month approximately every 6 years.”* On the other hand, Hunger, following 
Weidner, reckons with a lunar year of 354 days, which would imply 6 months of 29 days 
(2174) plus 6 months of 30 days (2180)." Whether the official calendar had a year of 354 
or of 360 days, there is no sign in the Middle Assyrian calendar of the intercalary months 
which had been used for centuries in Babylonia to adjust the lunar to the solar year, and 
we must presume that the months shifted progressively in relation to the seasons. Since the 
Assyrian officials were in the habit of drawing up their annual accounts in the same month 
(Hibur) and often on the same day (20th)? this can hardly have been convenient in a largely 
agricultural economy. During or perhaps just before the reign of Tiglath-pileser L? it was 
decided to adopt the Babylonian months, presumably so as to benefit from the intercalary 
system which saw to it that months remained in approximately the same season of the year by 
inserting one, or exceptionally two, additional months when required, thereby also ensuring 
that each new year could begin with the same month (Nisannu). Documents from about this 
time sometimes have datings by both calendrical systems, and the Babylonian months are 


24 Numbering after Hunger 1976-80, 301. 

25 So Freydank 1991d, 81, on the basis of texts from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, later confirmed by similar documents from 
Durkatlimmu (Róllig 2008); he also gives examples of the 30th day, to which we may add at least: VAT 19978 (MARV 
7.2) and Donbaz 1976, Pl. 10 A. 1812:10. Proof that any month had only 29 days is difficult to pin down. 

6 Freydank 2003b, 30. 

27 See Freydank 1991d, 81; Hunger 1976-80, 299; following Weidner 1935-6, 28-9. With a 354-day year, the same day of 
the monthly calendar would fall on the same day of the solar year once every 33 years. 

?* See p. 304. 

? See Freydank 1991d, 86 for an argument for placing the adoption of the Babylonian calendar under Tiglath-pileser’s 
predecessor, Aššur-reša-iši. 
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frequently equated with different Assyrian months, confirming that this slippage in relation 
to the seasons did take place when the traditional Assyrian calendar was still in use.” 

Years in Assyria were named after eponyms, ostensibly chosen by lot (at least in the 9th 
century); the word limmu, of unknown etymology, refers to the eponymate (rather than the 
eponym, although in modern usage we often refer to the eponyms as limmus), as the phras- 
ing limmu sa PN demonstrates.*! Undoubtedly the Assyrian scribes kept or had access to 
a list of these eponyms, but unfortunately - and slightly surprisingly - we have as yet only 
a single fragmentary eponym list beginning as early as the 12th century, and none from 
earlier.” Discovery of one would transform Middle Assyrian studies; for the time being the 
painstaking work of Saporetti (1979) and Freydank (1991d; 2005a) has given us a rough 
idea of when most eponyms were in office, with occasional well-established sequences, but 
for most names we are still restricted to an approximate attribution to reign. From the data 
supplied by the Durkatlimmu texts, Röllig, building on his own and Freydanks earlier work, 
was able to offer a provisional sequence of forty-five eponyms from the end of Shalmaneser’s 
reign and the first half of Tukulti-Ninurtas reign (see Appendix 2).? When dealing with this 
period in Middle Assyrian history, I have often used Rólligs numbering because this is the 
easiest way of presenting a known position in the sequence. It cannot be taken as the final 
word, which will only come when an intact eponym list is finally recovered. There are surely 
a few names still to be inserted.** 

The remaining uncertainties make it impossible to tie this sequence to precise dates BC, 
although the evidence of the Assyrian King List combined with other sources does give us 
absolute dates for the kings’ reigns back into the 14th century, with a ten year uncertainty 
affecting dates before Aššur-reša-iši (who acceded in 1132 BC). The sequence of kings for our 
period and their dates are given after Freydank (1991d) in Appendix 1.** 


Metrology 


As we have already seen, the Assyrian world was commercial and literate. Private debts or 
administrative obligations were defined quantitatively so as to enable accurate repayment or 
delivery. This is not the place to enter into a metrological dissertation, but since the units of 
measurement used by the scribes inevitably turn up in textual citations, and we do need to 
have at least an approximate idea of the absolute value of these measures, some introductory 
comment is needed. Of course some items, such as persons, animals and chariots, were not 
measured but counted, though obviously their nature, age and quality would be significant, 
and the scribal class, or the state administration, developed recognised criteria by which 
these were defined (see for instance on persons p. 20, or animals p. 295, at Tell Ali). Three 


*' A list of such double datings can be found in Freydank 1991d, 82-3. 

?! See Freydank 2003b, 29-30. 

> KAV 21 begins at least as early as Tiglath-pileser I (see Millard 1994, 7-8, 18-19; Saporetti 1979, 163-4). 
3 Röllig 2008, 4. 

54 Cf. Bloch 2010b;c, but also Freydank 2011b, 348-50 and Llop 2013. 

35 See there for my use of the ten-year-earlier date range before the reign of Ninurta-tukul-Assur. 
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Table 3.1. The principal weights in use 


A B C D E F 
1 talent bilat biltu GŪ.UN = 60 minas 27.18 kg 30 kg 
1 mina mana manü MA.NA = 60shekels 453g 500g 
1 shekel Sigil šiglu GĪN 7.55 g 8g 


A: English eguivalent from biblical or Classical usage. 

B: Akkadian in status absolutus form used to record measurement. 

C: Akkadian in status rectus form (dictionary lemma). 

D: logographic writing (almost invariably used). 

E: current best guess as to precise equivalent in modern metric system (after Powell 1989-90, 510). 

F: approximation in modern metric value, used here to emphasise that the values in E remain uncertain. 


metrological systems constantly recur in a variety of contexts: weight, capacity and surface 
area. Measures of length or distance do occur, but are not described here: for these, and all 
matters of mensuration generally Powell (1989-90) should be consulted. 


Weights 


In Middle Assyrian texts, fractions of the shekel are occasionally encountered when weighing 
gold. One such fraction is called a bitgu: % MA.NA ù bit-qa KU.GI “% minas plus 1 fraction 
of gold” (MARV 8.89:8, cf. 12), known in Babylonian to be one-eighth of a shekel (Powell 
1989-90, 512); for others the logogram SIG,, of unknown reading and value, is used (fraction 
of gold MARV 8.89+4.114:5).** 

In the documents studied here, weight is encountered most frequently applied to metal or 
wool, either as the sole descriptor of raw materials (“2 minas of copper’, “4 talents of wool”) 
or as additional information about a manufactured product “1 adze of copper, weighing 2 


» cc 


minas’, “4 cloaks of wool, weighing 6 minas each”. The weighing of metals was particularly 
important, since metals regularly served as currency. While in late second-millennium Baby- 
lonia, and also at Nuzi, gold was sometimes used as a standard of value, in contemporary 
Assyria, gold is normally only encountered when the scribes are referring to the manufac- 
ture or transmission of jewellery or other precious items in gold.” Silver is used as a cur- 
rency, especially in commercial contexts, and so are copper and bronze. Some at least of the 
bronze was alloyed from copper and tin, as shown by Babu-aha-iddina text No. 10 (=KAV 
205) where 1 mina of copper and 7 1/2 shekels of tin are alloyed by the smith to make a vari- 
ety of small implements (a metallurgically plausible percentage of 8 per cent). The term for 
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tin here is AN.NA BABBAR = annuku pasi'u “white tin’,** and this distinguishes it from plain 


*6 On this text cf. Llop 2010c, 351. 

37 Two $ulmänu texts of Urad-Serua (Postgate 1988a, Nos. 17, 18) are a rare exception; in each case just half a shekel of 
gold is promised. See Müller 1982, 272. 

38 My father told me that a familiar street cry when he lived in Cairo came from the gentlemen who re-tinned domestic 
copperware and went past the house shouting mubeyyidh an-nuhäs “whitener of copper”. 
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Table 3.2. The principal capacity measures in use 


A B C D E F 
1 homer emar emäru ANSE = 10 sūtu 80 litres 100 litres 
1 seah 2 sütu (GIS)BÁN = 10 gt 8 litres 10 litres 
1 ga gla')ū SĪLA 0.8 litre 1 litre 


(for codes see Table 3.1) 


annuku (AN.NA), which in Middle Assyrian is frequently used as currency and (in contrast 
to Old Assyrian) probably usually means “lead”: this meaning is made explicit in MARV 3.2, 
where the word abāru is added after annuku to contrast it with annuku pasi'u.? The frequent 
use of lead may surprise, and seems to be peculiar to Assyria,“ but note the considerable vol- 
ume of lead used by Tukulti-Ninurta for five inscribed slabs measuring about 75 by 38 cm 
each, when laying the foundations of the Ištar Temple." 


Capacity Measures 


Wet and dry capacity shared part of their systems, though the smaller units diverge. In most 
respects the Middle Assyrian capacity system is relatively simple, compared with some of the 
complexities which beset earlier Mesopotamian practice (see Table 3.2). 

When amounts smaller than a qü are recorded for dry capacity, fractions (most often 
one-half) are used. With some liquids (including honey, oil and beer), smaller amounts are 
counted in “cups” (kāsu pl. käsäte, also written GU.ZI, MARV 7.1); it must have been a small 
cup, as up to four "cups" are attested, evidently holding no more than one-fifth of a litre 
(MARV 7.342). 

In this book I have not succeeded in establishing consistency in nomenclature. Tradi- 
tionally Assyriologists have written about “homers”, a form found in the English Bible and 
derived from the biblical Hebrew equivalent. The "donkey(-load) of which the Assyrian 
form is emāru rather than imēru, is a measure native to northern Mesopotamia, making its 
appearance at least as early as the Mari letters, and which was apparently borrowed into West 
Semitic. Unfortunately the biblical form seah corresponding to the sütu is less favoured, and 
I know of no colleague who writes about kav (for qi). With the sūtu the problem is that we 
do not know the Babylonian, let alone the Assyrian, form of the status absolutus, though it 
is sometimes rendered as sat. Likewise, it seems probable that in the status absolutus (and 
therefore in many of our contexts), the Assyrian equivalent of the Sumerian SILA was pro- 


See Freydank 1982a for a full discussion of this text, and note his surely correct comments on the translation of simple 
AN.NA as “lead” in other texts, p. 74. On the use of lead in Assyria see further Müller 1982. The objections of Monroe 
2009 are misconceived, but one cannot be sure that plain annuku refers to lead in every case (and at Nuzi it seems to be 
tacitly assumed that it does mean tin). 

Though note the considerable amount of lead reported from the Ugaritic North Palace at Ras ibn Hani (Bordreuil et al. 
1984, 4057). 

See Grayson 1987, 253. 
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nounced as /qa/, but we do not know if the Assyrian status rectus would have been qí (as 
presumably it was in contemporary Babylonia) or, perhaps more likely, qau. Reluctantly, I 
have opted to use the inconsistent trio of homer, sütu and qu. 

A further complication about the situ is imposed by the graphic tradition. Going back more 
than a millennium, there are distinct cuneiform signs to render 2, 3, 4 and 5 sütu. Although 
the Babylonian lexical tradition offers full-blown Sumerian “pronunciations” of these mul- 
tiples (e.g. 3 sūtu = bane), it seems unlikely that the Assyrian scribes thought along those 
lines, and I have followed Karlheinz Deller by writing IBĀN, 2BÁN and so forth, without a 
space, to signal that we are dealing with a single sign.” This is relatively unproblematical, but 
further problems arise with 6, 7, 8 and 9 sütu. These are written with a vertical wedge, which 
has its origin in the Babylonian script where it denoted 1 panu or parsiktu (composed of 6 
sūtu), followed for 7, 8 and 9 sūtu by the signs for 1, 2 and 3 sūtu respectively. In the southern 
system, 5 panu would have composed a single kurru (wr. GUR), and there were special signs 
for 2, 3 and 4 pānu (Borger 2003, 439-41 nos. 848, 850, 853); but in Assyrian, the homer of 
10 sūtu was the largest unit in use, and with the convenience of the decimal relationship also 
present in the number of qå in the sūtu, this must have made the pānu a useless concept. 
Hence I suspect that the signs which we might formally transcribe as 1(nigida) IBĀN (and 
some do) would have been perceived as simply standing for 7 situ by the ordinary scribe. 
As in Neo-Assyrian texts I have therefore eschewed such technically justifiable but unwieldy 
transcriptions in favour of simple 7BAN, 8BAN and 9BAN. In translation, whenever the con- 
text allows, I have aimed to express the sūtu and qu merely as decimal fractions of the homer, 
because I believe this makes it easier to perceive the volumes as a reality. 


Area Measures 


Middle Assyrian surface mensuration drew on Babylonian terminology (Powell 1989-90, 
486). Almost the only unit employed is the iku, written with the GAN sign, which has its 
origin as a pictogram of an irrigated field. This is traditionally equated with 60 by 60 metres 
(=3600 m?), and the northern tradition uses no higher unit, so that we find areas expressed 
in hundreds of iku (e.g. in the Durkatlimmu harvest records). 


Middle Assyrian Documentation 


Writing in Assyria 


Before examining the corpus of Middle Assyrian administrative documents in detail, it 
needs to be placed in context by considering the role of writing in Assyria in general. A few 
centuries before Assur-uballit claimed equality with the pharaoh and probably wrested the 
territory around Nuzi from Mittanian supremacy, the city of Assur operated the most sophis- 


? Borger (2003, 361) favoured 1(b), 2(b), 3(b) and so forth, but this has not caught on. 
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ticated merchant enterprise we can reconstruct for the entire pre-Classical world, and our 
evidence for this is overwhelmingly provided by the voluminous business correspondence 
and records preserved on cuneiform tablets unearthed in their thousands from their colony 
outside the walls of the city of Kanes, under the shadow of Mt. Erciyes on the Anatolian pla- 
teau. Here were written documents serving almost exclusively the practical requirements of 
the trade enterprise and the families that ran it. There is the very occasional magical incanta- 
tion, a tablet with regulations for administering the affairs of the colony, and a poetic legend 
about Sargon of Akkad, but very little else. The script and its application are strictly utilitar- 
ian: sign forms are simplified, complicated signs are avoided, a pared down syllabary of about 
seventy signs is employed and logograms are infrequent. The language is the Old Assyrian 
dialect of Assur, not the Babylonian dialect otherwise adopted across much of north as well 
as south Mesopotamia. Presumably at Aššur itself the range of applications for the cuneiform 
script was wider, but the architectural stratum of the early second millennium lies so deep 
beneath later periods that Old Assyrian tablets from the capital are extremely rare. Formal 
royal inscriptions concerned with the architectural exploits of the kings do exist, but just two 
real estate conveyances from late in the Old Assyrian period are known,” although there 
must have been plenty more, along with the documentation through which debt and com- 
merce were administered. 

Aššurs trade with Anatolia fell victim to the general disruption which affected the whole 
Near East in the 17th and 16th centuries BC. The city of Assur survives this period, but as in 
all “Dark Ages” there is little in the way of documentation until the political scene changes 
and an Assyrian king begins to expand his realm and ushers in the Middle Assyrian era. 
Apart from inscriptions commemorating royal building works, principally on temples,“ the 
only large body of texts from before the 13th century is archive M9 in Pedersén’s numbering, 
which comprises family legal documents predominantly from the 14th century. This largely 
derives from related families living in Aššur, recording their land transactions in villages in 
the countryside west of the city. In the tablets we can detect plenty of surviving Old Assyrian 
traits - such as language, vocabulary and calendar, but also innovations including notably 
the Middle Assyrian cuneiform ductus. Quite when this started is shrouded in the mists of 
the 16th to 15th centuries, but already in the 14th century we have new legal forms which 
no longer resemble their Old Assyrian predecessors, and scribes make considerable use of 
stereotyped logographic writings which were presumably also borrowed from Babylonian 
scribal tradition (see p. 50 footnote 15). 

Administrative texts from the 14th century, and indeed from the reign of Adad-nirari I at 
the beginning of the 13th century, are few and far between. It is only really with the reign of 
Shalmaneser I that both at Assur and in the provincial centres we have the sudden flood of 
archival texts which form the basis of this book. Yet it is important to be aware that writing 
did not only serve the administrative needs of the government. From stratigraphically first- 


5 See Gelb & Sollberger 1957. 
* For which see comprehensively the Toronto series edited by A. K. Grayson: Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, 
Assyrian Periods, Volumes 1-2. 
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millennium contexts in and around the south-western courtyard of the Assur Temple exca- 
vators recovered a significant body of broadly “literary” texts, on tablets written in Middle 
Assyrian times, mostly though not exclusively in Babylonian dialect. These include magical, 
medical and omen texts which could be seen as utilitarian in the sense that they may have 
formed part of the professional equipment of exorcists, doctors and diviners - all of whom 
feature in the everyday administrative documentation.*° The main body of these texts found 
at Aššur was once characterised as “Tiglath-pileser’s library”; although that attribution is 
now doubted, whichever of the major public buildings they originated from they must in 
some way reflect the library resources of the monarchy. 

Among these “library texts’, presumably from the same general provenance, was a variety 
of other written resources, composed in native Assyrian dialect. These include: 


e instructions for the training of horses,** not identical to but strongly reminiscent of the more 
famous Hittite horse-training text attributed to “Kikkuli, the Mittanian”. The colophon of 
two of the tablets (Ebeling’s texts A, p. 11 VAT 10450, and Ac, p. 16 Assur Photo 5865) 
acknowledges a horse trainer (susānu), and may have stated that they were copied from a 
writing-board (Jéu).” 

e recipes for the preparation of scented oils, two of them attributed to a female perfumer 
(muraqqitu) - Tapputi-Belat-ekalli and [...]ninu (see Pedersén 1985, 33).°° 

e the Middle Assyrian laws: one large, relatively well-preserved tablet (Tablet A, Figure 3.2) 
dealing with family law, especially in relation to women, another (Tablet B) badly broken, 
dealing with real estate law, and several smaller fragments." 

e a variety of royal edicts (riksani), some of which, from successive kings, were gathered 
into a series and which dictate proper behaviour in the royal court and in the harem, both 
within the four walls of the palace and when travelling across country.” The collection 
dates to Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076) at the earliest,” but the inclusion of edicts from the 


a 


One exception being the Assyrian dialect version of the “Descent of Ishtar”. 

For a doctor (asu'u) called Sin-mušabši cf. MARV 4.107:24; 8.1:20, and for one called Sin-mušallim see Jakob 2003, 
535-7. Exorcists were certainly active at the Assyrian court in the mid 12th century - see p. 191. For diviners (bāriu) 
mentioned in the colophons of some of these tablets see Pedersén 1985, 33; they also feature as recipients of rations in 
13th-century state administrative texts (Jakob 2003, 522-7). 

As defined by Weidner 1952-3; for doubts on the appropriateness of this designation see Lambert 1976, 85-6. For 
details of all tablets known from this source, see Pedersén 1985, 31-42. 

Ebeling 1951 (Pedersén 1985, 33, 37). 

VAT 10450 was found in square fC5III in the region of the Old Palace (see Pedersén 1985, 38 no. 3); Photo Ass. 5865 
(in Istanbul numbered A608) from “Town area” (see Pedersén 1985, 40 no. 46). The writing-board is mentioned in 
fragment Ab rev. 3 (Ebeling 1951, 13) and probably fragment A rev. 6. 

Ebeling 1950. VAT 8659 = Pedersen no. 21 (Ebeling 1950, 45; from eA5V, next to western corner of the Anu-Adad 
temple) and no. N1.34 = VAT 10165 = KAR 220, dated to the eponymate of Sunu-qardu [=Röllig year 28, about fourth 
year of Tukulti-Ninurta] (Ebeling 1950, 31; from hD3V, north corner of Assur Temple courtyard). 

See Roth 1995, 153-94 for a recent English translation. Tablet A (VAT 10000), written in the reign of Ninurta-apil-Ekur 
in the early 12th century (eponym Saggiu), was found in square eESIV, by the gate between the Old Palace and the 
Anu-Adad Temple (Pedersén 1985, M2.17); Tablet B (VAT 10001) was found in square eA6II on the south-west side of 
the Anu-Adad Temple. 

Edited by Weidner as “Hof- und Haremserlässe” (Weidner 1954-6); English translation in Roth 1995, 195-209. 

On the date of the eponym Sin-apla-iddina, in whose year VAT 9629 was probably written, see Freydank 1991d, 89 
(either Tiglath-pileser or Aššur-bel-kala). VAT 9614 was found in the middle of an Assur Temple courtyard in hEAI. 
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Figure 3.2. Tablet A ofthe Middle Assyrian Laws (VAT 10,000). © bpk / Vorderasiatisches Museum, SMB 
/ Olaf M.Teßmer. 
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14th-century kings Aššur-uballit and Enlil-nirari demonstrates that such documents had 
been preserved for later reference over a period of some two to three centuries. A broken 
concluding section probably prescribed that the edicts should be read out at regular inter- 
vals." 

e fragments of annual chronicles.” These are at least partly written in Assyrian dialect” 
(unlike the royal inscriptions, which are written in a form of Babylonian), and are ruled 
into annual sections. All sections include reports on military events, but in Fragments 2 
and 4 each section is introduced by a comment on the economic conditions. In Fragment 
2 (reign of Arik-den-ili, 1317-1306), this takes the form of the price of grain; in one year 
“grain was fixed at 1 mina" (1. 18)," but in the following year, a “year of hardship" (MU. 
KALAG.GA), “at 2 minas” (1.27). Fragment 4 points to even more severe economic distress 
in the reign of Tiglath-pileser (1114-1076), with Assyrians “eating one another's flesh” (1. 
2), introducing a year in which they took refuge from Aramaean incursions in the moun- 
tains of Habriuri (modern Herir, east of Arbail): in the following year “the harvest of the 
entire land of Assur [was floo]ded”, and details are given of Assyrian territories, includ- 
ing the province of Nineveh, occupied by the Aramaeans.” These scraps of chronicle are 
tantalising out of proportion to their size, since they must be the remnants of at least two 
centuries of annual records maintained by Assyrian scribes in their vernacular dialect, to 
preserve factual information of a kind we do not find in the self-glorifying texts composed 
in Babylonian dialect to commemorate royal building projects. 


Taken together, these reference works compiled by the Assyrian scribes are clear evidence 
that the governing elite at Aššur was concerned over a period of two centuries and more to 
set down in writing informative and instructive texts, and the fact that these were in Assyr- 
ian dialect is a clear indication that they were generated in Assyria for use in Assyria, not 
borrowed from Babylonia like most scientific, religious and literary texts.” This does not, 
however, imply that all were necessarily first conceived at Assur. They are very varied, but 
in the case of the horse-training texts and the palace edicts it is no coincidence that similar 
compilations are known from the Hittite capital at Hattusa. They are by no means duplicates, 
but the mere fact that in both capital cities scribes were setting down on clay instructions 
on identical topics is a telling comment on the shared culture of the Late Bronze Age world. 
Although there are no close parallels to the perfume recipe texts elsewhere, it is again no 


See the comment of Roth 1995, 196, comparing a better-preserved provision in a Nuzi edict. 

Grayson 1975, 184-9. Only one of these fragments has a published provenance, Fragment 4 from the south-west 
courtyard of the Assur Temple (Pedersén 1986, II, p. 20 Archive N1:21). 

56 E.g. iš-ši-kin (Frag. 2:18), in-na-bi-du (Frag. 3 iv.17), a-ha-is (Frag. 4.2), is-bu-tu (Frag. 4:4). 

1 MA.NA.TA.AM SE iššikin. 

1. 10: [...] BURU,, KUR ‘a-sur ka-li-3[u ra-hi]-is. Graysons restoration here is now supported by the occurrence of the 
same verb in administrative texts from Durkatlimmu, for example Róllig 2008, No. 67:12. 

5 Unfortunately, the majority of the tablets are either undated or damaged where the date might have been, so that some 
of these text groups cannot be confidently dated. The provenance of the texts is also unhelpful in deciding what their 
social context might have been - were they all preserved in departments of the palace, or in elite private households, 
or in the premises of specialists, such as horse trainers, perfumers or lawyers? These questions can only be asked at 
present, not answered. 
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coincidence that one of the recurrent topics of Mycenaean archives is the production of per- 
fumed oils, and it is unlikely that it was only in Assyria that these skills were committed 
to writing, even if authorship of the texts we have is attributed to named suppliers of the 
Assyrian court. Finally, it may be worth suggesting that the very fragmentary chronicles are 
evidence of a desire to create an unbiased record of historical events, a mindset which we do 
not usually look for in the Assyrian royal annals, but is easier to detect behind historical nar- 
ratives in the Hittite sources, including for instance the historical preambles with which the 
Hittite kings were wont to introduce their international treaties. 

The example of the Assyrian chronicles may also serve as a useful reminder of the patchy 
nature of our sources. We have some laws, but with one exception only small fragments from 
several large tablets, and a variety of legal and commercial transactions but no definitive land 
sale documents. We lack examples of texts which must surely have existed (and very likely 
still await discovery at Qal'at Sherqat): not only do we have no contemporary eponym lists, 
but we have not a single international treaty from Assyria to match with those plentifully 
attested at Ugarit and Hattusa, and although we have a fascinating body of correspondence 
from the administration of Babu-aha-iddina’s household, other letters are scarce, so that for 
examples of the diplomatic correspondence of the Assyrian kings we are dependent on the 
finds at Hattusa and in Egypt at El-Amarna. 


Writing in the Private Sector 


The great majority of the state (and other) archives here considered date from the second 
period of territorial expansion under the three major 13th-century kings, and down into the 
early 11th century. As has already been mentioned, the earliest substantial body of Middle 
Assyrian documents comes from the archives of urban families at Aššur in the 14th cen- 
tury. They are mainly to do with loans secured by pledge of real estate, but also include 
trade contracts and matters of family law*' but although private sector documents are now 
far outnumbered by state administrative archives, it is certain that written documents were 
widely embedded in social and economic relationships across society in general. That we do 
not have more is a function of where archaeologists have chosen to dig. The role of docu- 
ments in the procedures for land sale is made clear by Tablet B of the Laws, and in $$17-18 
we read that a dissatisfied farmer could secure a written order from judges to authorise his 
use of water resources, while Tablet C $11 also refers to written instruments in a commercial 
context. One of the most unusual documents we have, witnessed by the gods Sin, Šamaš, 
Ištar and Gula, is written on the model of a leg, and is intended to safeguard a slave woman's 
right to be known as the mother of a foundling she had rescued from the river and brought 
up (Figure 3.3). 


© See Fappas 2010. 

61 The texts are edited in Saporetti 1979b; 1982. One of the documents, KAJ 39, is a silver advance for a trading mission 
to Sutian territory (see Monroe 2009, 117-19 and Faist 2001,156ff. for this and related texts). 

9? Franke & Wilhelm 1985. 
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Figure 3.3. Clay model leg with Middle Assyrian inscription. © Museum fürKunst und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg. 


While this may not be technically a legal instrument (after all it is not sealed), it is testi- 
mony to the value that could be attached to committing something to writing. An idea ofthe 
range of documents a family might store away over the years is given by KAJ 310 from the 
household of Urad-Serua, a text which has been cited more than once to illustrate a variety 
of circumstances in which writing could be employed (see Chapter 4.5). More recently a 
general statement of the possible types of document has been published in tablet VAT 20328, 
probably from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, which recorded a decree of Tukulti-Ninurta, the king: 
in recognition of the loyal service given to him by (the presumably recently deceased) Aššur- 
tišamme, the king has undertaken as an act of generosity (ki rimutte) to pay off his debts, 
which would otherwise be met by his son Aššur-nadin-apli. The herald’s announcement will 
invite any creditors (urnmiānātu) to present themselves with their documentary evidence 
within 7 days (the tablet is dated to the 22nd and the deadline is the 29th of the month of 
Sa-sarrate, eponymate of Ili-pada) to have their debts refunded by the monarch, and any 
who fails to do so “will forfeit his debts, (and) his formally-executed tablets are void and due 
to be broken”. We are clearly in the private commercial sector, and earlier in the text of the 
edict, there is a list of twenty-two possible categories of goods in which the debts may have 


6: 


G 


For preliminary comment on this text, see Freydank 1997c, which is chiefly concerned with establishing the meaning 
of bitqa batāqu. From this text, and from three separate letters addressed to Ubru (MARV 1.13; KAV 169; MARV 5.88), 
it is clear that the action of “deducting a deduction” is a legal procedure by which a creditor can recover some or all of 
an outstanding sum from a debtor’s property. 

& (Il. 39-41: i+na hu-bu-ul-li-šu qa-a[s-su] e-el-li [t]up-pa-a-tu-šu sa-ab-b[u-t]a-tu [na]-ah-r[a] a-na hi-pi [n]a-at-ta). 
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been incurred, ending up “[or for] anything whatsoever, from 1000 talents to 1 shekel, from 
much to little”. The list of goods is sadly broken and incomplete, but after the first five or six 
entries (ll. 12-13), which must have concerned real estate, the scribe lists stones (presumably 
precious), metals (gold and silver are presumably lost in l. 14 or 15), textiles and wool, oil, 
slaves and domestic animals. This list may well stand for the range of commercial activities 
in which an Assyrian family might be engaged, but at the same time, like the evidence of the 
Urad-Serua storeroom inventory, it also attests to the important role the written document 
played in these activities. 


! tup-pa-a-te-šu ... his tablets which he holds (l. 22) 

2 [ša lu ša A.SA].MES lu ša GIS.'SAR'.MES lu ša URU’.HI.A whether for field]s, or orchards, or villages, 
5 [lu ša .....] lu ša PU.[MEJŠ lu ša NA, or ...], or wells, or stone(s), 

14 [lu ša .....]x. MES lu ša "URUDU' lu ša AN.NA or ...]s, or copper, or tin’, 

5 [lu Sa (..... lu ša)] "ZABAR! lu ša a-ba-ri lu ša SE-im or ( ... or) ]bronze, or lead, or barley, 
16 [Iu ša |GIG.HLA [()] lu ša ha-as-la-a-te or] wheat, or crushed grain, 

V [lu ša | lu-bu-ul-[te lu ša] SĪG.MEŠ lu ša IA or] clothing, [or] wool, or oil, 

18 (Iu ša] a-i-lu-ut-t[e lu ša ] ANSE.KUR.RA or] human resources, [or] horse(s), 
[lu šļa ANŠE ku-di-ni [lu šļa GU, lu ša ANŠE or] mules, [or] oxen, or donkey(s), 

20 [Iu] ša se-ni.MES [lu ša] am-mar mi-im-ma šūm-šu! or] flocks, [or] anything else, 

21 [() i]š-tu 1 lim GU.UN [( )] a-di 1 GIN from 1,000 talents to 1 shekel, 

2 [i]š-tu ma-a-di a-di [e-(a-)]si u-kal-lu-u-ni from much to little ... 


MARV 4.151:11-22 


It is clear then that the state archives with which this study is principally concerned did 
not exist in a vacuum. On the contrary, outside the four walls of the palace, written docu- 
ments were a regular part of society, enabling the poor to borrow from the rich, merchants 
to carry out their trade, judges to record their decisions, land to be sold and exchanged 
and property to be divided among its inheritors. Given that when issuing edicts the kings 
themselves retained the traditional title of “overseer” (uklu), which they held in the centu- 
ries when the city was an overland trading hub, it is no surprise to find that in its dealings 
with the citizens of Assur the palace adopted and adapted the written practices of the pri- 
vate sector. 


The documentation and its terminology” 


Before entering on a discussion of individual archives, to place their written output in context 
we need to examine the nature of written documents in Middle Assyrian contexts of all kinds. 
This is not merely to ensure that we understand accurately the terminology we encounter, 
but also because a preoccupation with the precise format and formulation of documents is 
a familiar characteristic of a bureaucracy and can betray the preoccupations of their users. 
There are clear instances in our texts which show that the observance of formal procedures in 
documenting a transaction was deemed important. From Tell Chuera, for example, we have 


65 Insofar as it deals with document types and their terminology, this section reprises, but also updates, Postgate 1986b, 
and, more recently, Postgate 2003a. 
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detailed instructions for the proper drafting of tablets documenting an official’s fulfilment 
of instructions from the central administration (see p. 71), while the correspondence from 
the organisation of Babu-aha-iddinas personal household shows how carefully the sealing 
of storerooms and consignments of goods, and the associated documentation was regulated 
(Chapter 4.4). Rather than applying criteria devised by ourselves for defining the apparent 
purpose or content of a text, it seems methodologically preferable to start from two types of 
categorisation inherent in the documents, and so offered us by the scribes themselves - on 
one hand, the technical terminology used for different kinds of documents, and, on the other 
hand, their physical characteristics. 


le'u “Writing-board” 


Clay tablets were not the only vehicles for written documents; the administration made 
considerable use of wooden writing-boards (léu).°° As far as we know the boards were 
not used in strictly legal contexts: perhaps they did not provide the security associated 
with a sealed tablet, although later at least, and in Anatolia, there is every reason to think 
that folding wooden writing-boards could be secured with a clay sealing.” In any case, 
these boards were certainly used by the administration for long lists, for example of per- 
sonal names or issues of rations. Passages in the clay tablets occasionally refer to the wax 
needed to infill the boards, and to the orpiment, which we know from the analysis of the 
writing-boards at Nimrud in the first millennium was used to keep the wax malleable 
(see p. 217). Mentions of the boards themselves make it clear that these were retained for 
reference, and perhaps periodically updated, by the different administrative departments 
over a period of time. A summary account text of sheep and goatskins from the Stewards' 
Archive gave totals "for two years in accordance with the writing-boards of the offerings 
of the animal-fattener which he periodically received”. A record of clothing destined for 
members of the army begins each section with multi-coloured garments “which are in 
accordance with the writing-board of PN" (ša ki le-’i PN),? again implying the existence 
of an archived document to which reference could be made on occasion. Probably the 
most important records of this kind were a series of five boards, of which one was "the 
kings board”; the other four were named after high officials. These were long lists of men 
serving in the army, and the evidence indicates that these lists remained in force for a 
period of at least 20 years.” 


66 For one example of their use see the previous section on the horse-training texts. 

% There is textual evidence at Hattusa for the sealing of wooden writing-boards (Waal 2011, 27), and it is generally 
assumed that many ofthe clay sealings from there had been attached to writing-boards (Herbordt 2005, 36-9; Herbordt 
et al. 2011, 25-6). For mentions of boards (wr. li-um) in Ur III documents, see Steinkeller 2004, 75-6; in texts from 
Ugarit p. 398. 

ša 2 MU.MES ša pi-i le-a-ni ša SISKUR.MES ša ša ku-ru-ul-ti-e ša im-ta-hu-ru-ni, MARV 2.19: rev.11'-12* 

MAH 16086, Postgate 1979a, 3-5; for reading LI-HI as lē'i here see Freydank, MARV 3 p. 9 on text No. 5, which has the 
phrase ša pi-i le-’i in a tablet which probably comes from the same textiles office. 

7 See Postgate 2003a, 135 (citing W. Pempe); Freydank 2001. 
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Tuppu “(Clay) Tablet” 


The ordinary word for an inscribed clay document was tuppu (fem.; pl. tuppätu),’”' which 
we normally translate as "tablet and this may apply to documents of various kinds. Thus 
we read, of a contractual document in the private sector, "that tablet is expired" (tuppu Sit 
nahrat), or of “a tablet of 4 minas of silver" (tuppu ša 4 MA.NA sarpi, MARV 4.78:44). For- 
mally drawn up tablets constituted solid evidence of an obligation: normally retained by the 
creditor, they could be passed on to a third party who could use them to retrieve what was 
owed, so we read “Total, 3 tablets belonging to Urad-Serua son of Melisah have been given 
to Silliya, the flock-master, son of Urdu, for collection. He shall collect (what is owed) (and) 
give (the animals) to Urad-Serua, and (then) may break his tablet"? Tuppu can also apply to 
a letter: referring to his own letter, Babu-aha-iddina instructs his subordinates to “read (this) 
tablet in front of him, and put in place witnesses to his statement”? Also referring to a letter 
is MARV 8.84 “Give 5 bales’ of straw’ to the man who is bringing my tablet to you. Keep my 
tablet”.”* This particular letter was preserved together with its envelope, which is sealed all 
over and bears the address: “Tablet of Sin-šuma-usur, to Aššur-lei (of/at) the town of Abiti". 
The word tablet is here written DUB.BL which we transcribe tup-pí, and this archaic writing 
is typical of other instances where the contents of an envelope are indicated in this way: not 
only with other letters, as for example at Durkatlimmu, but also with administrative texts 
encased in envelopes such as MARV 1.73, from the Offerings Archive, and Nos. 9, 20, 21 and 
22 at Tell Ali (Ismail & Postgate 2008). Rather than implying that tuppi refers to the envelope 
itself, it seems more likely that the intended meaning is "(contained within this envelope is) 
a tablet of Sin-Suma-usur ... etc.” 

Two formal categories of tablet are the "valid tablet" (tuppu dannutu), which belongs in the 
sphere of law, and the "formally executed tablet" (tuppu sabittu), which is found in both legal 
and administrative contexts. After discussing these, we need to look at two other terms for 
written documents, kaniku and kisirtu. These will lead us to examine the practice of sealing 
and the use of envelopes. 


Tuppu dannutu “Valid Tablet" 


The precise original force of the word dannu is unclear, but the English valid (whose Latin 
origin means "strong") gives some of the correct nuance, as the phrase adi tuppa dannata 
ana pani šarri iSatturüni annitu-ma dannat (“until they write the valid tablet on behalf of 


7 


In view of the reasons set out in CAD T 148b, I have broken ranks with the consensus which writes tuppu and tupsarru, 
in favour of reverting to tuppu and tupsarru. 

7? Edition: Postgate 1988a, No. 38. 

7 tuppa ana pānišu sisiā ū šēbūte ana pīšu šuknā, MARV 3.64:10-12. 

5 gipšē ša IN.NA ana LU ša tuppī nassakküni din. tuppī usur, MARV 8.84:6-11. IN.NA is presumably to be added to the 
varied dossier of logograms for tibnu (CAD T 380b); this usage of gipsu is not previously attested and the translation is 
no more than a guess. 

For the typology of Middle Assyrian letters see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996; and for a comprehensive survey of Middle 
Assyrian correspondence from all provenances see Llop 2012b. 
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the king, this one is valid”) clearly demonstrates.”* This usage goes right back to the (later) 
Old Assyrian period, and whatever its initial meaning, in practice it refers to a document 
which has legal validity, and is applied to the definitive purchase document for a piece of 
land. The real estate transactions in the 14th-century family archive (Pedersén’s M9) make 
it clear that the “valid document” was explicitly contrasted to less formal documents con- 
cerned with the same sale, which acted as provisional documentation for a purchase which 
was passing through a series of legally prescribed procedures. These are summed up in 
the phrase egla uzakka ina asal šarri imaddad ū tuppa dannata ana pani šarri isattar (with 
variants) “he will clear the field (of claims), he will measure it with the royal rope, and will 
write the valid tablet on behalf of the king" Some of what “clearing” the field of claims 
involved is apparent from the Middle Assyrian law code, including arranging for the herald 
to proclaim the intended sale and invite any rival claimants to the property to present their 
case. In Neo-Assyrian times, the term was abbreviated to dannutu and was applied to all 
conveyances, for persons as well as real estate, of which we have plenty of examples, as well 
as to royal deeds of donation.”* Unfortunately, from Middle Assyrian Assur no certain tuppu 
dannutu has come down to us: the sale documents from the M9 archive are no more than 
interim documents which may include the provision that the intending purchaser should 
“choose and take" (inassaq ilaqqe) his land, and tend to conclude with the phrase quoted 
earlier, making it clear that they are not themselves the “valid tablet However, there is a 
good chance that BM123367, a tablet excavated at Nineveh, was a tuppu dannutu, and it is 
illustrated here as Figure 3.4.°° 


Tuppu sabittu “Formally Executed Tablet" 


This technical term is difficult to translate, but it is approximately equivalent to a "formally 
executed” or effectively a "sealed tablet" It belongs with the verbal phrase tuppa sabatu “to 
formally execute (literally: seize) a tablet" which is in use in both Middle Assyrian and Neo- 
Assyrian texts. Unfortunately there is no unanimity among modern scholars as to its mean- 
ing, but I have tried to demonstrate that in Middle Assyrian contexts at least the tuppu sabittu 
(with its plural tuppātu sabbutātu) is a class of document, the essential nature of which is 
that it has been sealed by the party to the transaction who is thereby admitting to a liabil- 
ity. As such, it may apply to an adoption contract (attested in the Middle Assyrian tablet 
from El-Qitar in Syria), or to loans or other bilateral contracts, whether in the private sector 


7° My reservations about translating valid in Postgate 1986b, 17 are perhaps overdone. 

77 See Postgate 1971, 514-16; KAJ 14 cited p. 32. 

The technical meaning of dannutu has occasionally been doubted, but I hope to have dispelled these doubts recently 
(Postgate 2011b, 155). 

On such land conveyances see, pp. 32-5. 

This carefully formed and written tablet (photo and edition Postgate 1973a, Pl. XV, copy in Millard 1970, Pl. XXXVI) 
with a fine seal impression on the top of the obverse and the top edge, was mentioned as a possible candidate for a 
tuppu dannutu in Postgate 1971, 516, but because little more than the witnesses and date are preserved, it must remain 
uncertain. [Note that the limmu name should be read !bu-na-nu as indicated by Freydank 1991d, 130 and confirmed by 
the photo. Freydank assigns this eponym to Aššur-dan (1178-1133).] 
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Figure 3.4. Sealed land-sale tablet from Nineveh (BM123367, Obverse and Reverse). © The Trustees of the 
British Museum. 


or within a state administrative organisation." Thus when King Tukulti-Ninurta offers to 
pay off Aššur-tišammes debts, he decrees that any creditor of his who fails to present his 
tablets to the palace “will forfeit his debts, his formally executed tablets are void and due 
to be broken”. This belongs in the sphere of private commerce, but the same term is not 
uncommon in administrative contexts, such as MARV 2.6, a long list of families and their 
possessions, where we read that three officials “have checked (it) in accordance with the 
formally executed tablet of the Tablet House”.** A clear distinction is drawn in other cases 
between transactions duly recorded on formally executed tablets, and similar transactions 
which for some reason are not yet so documented: “85.45 homers (of grain) - Ekur-resussu 
in accordance with his formally executed tablet (ša pi-i tup-pi-šu sa-bi-it-te), 33.4 homers - 
Ekur-resussu - his tablet has not been formally executed (tup-pu-su la sa-ab-ta-at)” (MARV 
1.1.7-9 and similar passages in the same column). 


Naspertu “Directive” 


In 1986, on the basis of two tablets from Tell Billa and two from Assur, it was suggested that 
the term naspertu, very common in the Old Assyrian mercantile archives, refers in Mid- 
dle Assyrian times to a "message tablet" used to convey formal authorisation for a trans- 
action, for which the nearest English equivalent may be a “directive” So for instance 2,000 
arrows were issued “at the royal command, in accordance with a directive (ana pi nasperte) 
of Samnuha-aSared, the steward” (MARV 1.72; see p. 159). Since then, further instances of 
the word confirm beyond doubt that (unlike sipirtu) it does refer to an inscribed tablet - for 


3! See Postgate 2011b, 149-52 and note the preterite D stem form usabbitüni equivalent to the adjective sabbutu in KAV 
217 (Freydank 1992b). 

9 ina hubullisu qa[ssu] eelli [t]uppatusu sabb[ut]atu [n]ahr[a] ana hipi [n]attà, MARV 4.151:40-1 cited, p. 62. 

$ ana pi tup-pi Tsal-bi-te ša É tuppäte ētašrū MARV 2.6 rev. vi.90”-91”. For another instance in the context of a private 
household, compare Babu-aha-iddina's instruction to his staff in KAV 102, 17-20: tuppusu sabtä. tuppa Sa tasabbatani 
Musallim-Assur lillge] ana muhhiya lubl[a]. 
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example “you have written it in your directive and sent it to me’ and the suspicion that it 
would have been sealed and enclosed in an envelope is confirmed by a letter from the king 
found at Durkatlimmu in which he writes “I have sent a directive to Adaya, (and) I have 
sealed the envelope and the tablet with my seals?* In her discussion of this passage and the 
occurrences in two other Durkatlimmu letters, Cancik-Kirschbaum concludes that the term 
appears to refer in specific cases to a document in letter form, which carries a seal impres- 
sion on the tablet.** As examples of this type of instrument she refers to a group of letters 
from Tell Chuera which are now published as Jakob 2009, Nos. 22-8: they are in fact sealed 
on both tablet and envelope, and, like MARV 1.39, they have a formal date at the end of the 
text. They are sent to several provincial governors and contain instructions to issue supplies 
to travelling diplomatic convoys as they pass through the different cities including Harbu 
(Tell Chuera) itself. Although in each letter the document itself is referred to as “my tablet" 
(tup-pi), it seems extremely probable that these are also “directives” (našpertu), and another 
Tell Chuera letter can illustrate the role of such documents in the administration: 


2... a-na UGU 'ma-nu-ki-ia ... To Mannu-kiya 

na-ds-pér-ta ul-te-bi-il I have sent a directive. 

šūm-ma ANSE.KUR.RA.MES it GIS.GIGIR.MES If he does not issue to you horses 

la-a it-ta-na-ku ANSE.KUR.RA su-fi-ri and chariots, let Adad-barih har[ness] 
ta-ku-un-na Sa ina pi-it-[ti] ... Colts, 

2514 tu-i e-ku-lu-ü-ni which are being fed under Aštui, 

ša dan-nu-te ša lib-bi-šu-nu from the strongest ones among them. 


HIM-ba-ri-ih li-ir-[ku-us] 
Jakob 2009, No.11:20-7 


Plainly the author of the letter has sent a directive telling Mannu-kiya to issue Sutiu the 
horses and chariots he needs, but is not confident this will actually happen, so he gives a 
back-up plan. In line with this we may sum up the naspertu as a directive giving instructions 
or authorisation for a transaction, which was formulated as a letter addressed to the person 
charged with carrying out the instructions, dated like an administrative or legal document 
and sealed on both the tablet and the envelope.** Unlike less formal letters, the examples from 
Tell Chuera at least bear the entire text on the envelope as well as the tablet. This description 
is probably also valid for the naspertu mentioned in MARV 5.86, which belongs with a group 
of formal letters from the Archive of Ubru concerned with legal proceedings:*” “I sent you 


8: 


* 


ina na|s]perti-ka taltatar tultebila MARV 4.8:4; cf. MARV 5.86:8 nasperti ultebilakku. 

na-dš-pēr-ta a-na UGU 'a-da-ia al-t[a-par] ? ma-ak-na-ak-ta à tup-pa NA,.KISIB.MES-ia * ak-ta-na-ak (Cancik- 
Kirschbaum 1996 No. 9:4-6; naspertu also in Nos. 12 and 13). 

As suggested in Postgate 1986b, 26 citing MARV 1.39, a directive from Babu-aha-iddina (but not found with his own 
archives) to the governor of Amasaki, sealed and dated at the end like an administrative or legal text. 

v Ta-ku-un-na here can hardly be from D kuänu (pace Jakob), nor is a second person indicative form expected in the 
context. I suspect this is a Hurrian term (note the other Hurrian loans into Akkadian takulathu, takurassu, takusu, CAD 
T 89-91). 

For other occurrences see also MARV 4.17:6; 4.49:4 and 7.3:8. 

® These are the “gerichtliche Ladungen” grouped as Nos. 133-9 in Llop-Radua 2009. 
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my directive, why did you not come?” One such “directive” sent to Ubru is probably MARV 
1.13, which is indeed sealed, and dated formally at the end in the same way. 


Nikkassu “Account(s)” 


From their content, some texts can be reasonably described in English as accounts, and 
the Assyrian term nikkassu, usually written NIG.KA,(.MES), would certainly have been 
applied to some of these. A sealed envelope receipt probably from Assur, though deriv- 
ing from the antiquities trade and so unprovenanced, reports that two shekels of gold are 
"deposited in Abdu's own accounts-chest" (ina quppi $a NÍG.KA, MES 'Abdi-ma sakin).?' 
One may “do” (epāšu) accounts,” but the more frequent technical term is nikkasse sabatu, 
which is here usually translated “to draw up the accounts”. This would certainly have 
involved calculating totals - by “adding” (kamāru) - and sometimes balancing income 
against expenditure - often revealing a “deficit” (muttāu) - and was normally an internal 
activity of an organisation or enterprise. At Tell Chuera the beer received by the mayor 
from a brewer is said to have been "all calculated (and) placed in the accounts" (gabbu 
uppuš ana NIG.KA,.MES šakin).” A satisfactorily completed account may be called a nik- 
kassu šalmu (Röllig 2008, 15). Presumably in most instances the accounts were prepared 
by the scribes who had generated and preserved the individual tablets recording receipts 
and disbursements, but in one account tablet from the Stewards’ Archive there is at least 
a hint that external accountants might be involved in the process, making it more like an 
audit: the recipient of a large consignment of cedar is required to “burn it entirely, and 
they will draw up his accounts, and he may then break his tablet" (MARV 1.23 see p. 162 
No. 15). It was quite usual for an official's receipt of a consignment of commodities to be 
conditional on his drawing up accounts as evidence of how they were disbursed: thus in 
MARV 8.21.20—3 the recipients of a quantity of grain “will have it consumed (as rations), 
he will draw up his accounts, and they may then break their tablet”.** These examples 
are from Aššur; in the provinces too accounts were expected: at Durkatlimmu the high- 
ranking Aššur-iddin instructs his correspondent that he is to issue 40 homers of the pal- 
aces grain to a man as a gift from the king, and “you will write it down and put it under 
your authority, and you will include it in the accounts”.”° Similar provisions are imposed 
at Sibaniba for the provision of palace grain for a feast: “he will have it consumed, draw 
up the accounts, and then may break his tablet”.” 


9" na-dš-pe-er-ti ul-te-bi-la-ak-ku a-na-i-ni la ta-li-ka MARV 5.86 (=KAV 169):8-11. 

?' Van Driel & Jas 1989, 63 (cited in Wiggermann 2000, 176). 

? E.g. MARV 5.7:19-20. 

95 Jakob 2009, No. 53:12-13. 

The change of subject here is probably deliberate, but it is difficult for us to be sure who was responsible for the 
accounts. 

at-ta Su-tu-ur i+na pi-i-tu-uk-ka šu-ku-un a-na NIG.KAg.MES tu-qar-ra-ab (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 1:16-19). 
Billa Nos. 7-8; cf. also TR 2045 from Tell al-Rimah (“he will draw up his accounts, and they may break their tablets”), 
or the merchants’ contract mentioned later (No. 1 in the Stewards’ Archive p. 151). 
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Different accounts were kept by different sectors of the administration, for example “the 
accounts of the flour-processers" or for different commodities, for example “the aromatics 
accounts,” or in a note dealing with 4 years of grain accounts the remark “The accounts of 
honey, sesame and fruit were not drawn up” MARV 1.49 refers to one account drawn up 
specifically for “925.03 homers of grain of the payments of the Assyrians" for which Izbu- 
lesir, the Offerings Overseer, was responsible. A completed account could simply be to estab- 
lish the facts, but the end result could often be to establish the liability of a member of the 
organisation. So in another text from the Offerings Archive we read that “103.9 homers of 
grain was imposed on Aššur-abuk-ahhe at the drawing up of the accounts? The drawing 
up of accounts was often the trigger to generate fresh documents stating liabilities: naturally 
most accounts were drawn up to cover a delimited time period, thus a note of barley debts 
can begin “After their accounts have been drawn up for (the period) up to the month of 
Muhur-ilani, 5" day, eponymate of Ninurta-nasir”.!°! Some accounts were prepared annu- 
ally: this is very clear in both the stock-breeding and the agricultural records from Dur- 
katlimmu (Chapter 5), and in phrases like "sesame ... of the Lower Province, which at the 
reading was written into the deficits of the eponymate of Aššur-nirari (Sa i-na sa-su-u-e a-na 
mu-ut-ta-e Sa li-me PN šat-ru-u-ni), has been written into the eponymate of Salmanu-aha- 
iddina” (MARV 1.56:53-4). That the annual statements were retained for future reference is 
also evident from texts like KAJ 240 where the scribe refers to skins “of the accounts of the 
eponymate of" three different eponyms, or the tablet from Durkatlimmu labelled on the 
edge: "Account of three years (of animals) in the charge of Tukulti-Adad, the donkey-herd of 
the palace”. As has frequently been noted, and as is particularly clear in the Durkatlimmu 
archive, the end of the Middle Assyrian scribes' financial year seems to have been on the 20th 
day of the month Hibur. 


Kisirtu “Case-Tablet” 


While the majority of legally recognised transactions were recorded on single tablets and 
authenticated by the seals of both the consenting party and any witnesses, there is another 
class of document which like the naspertu directives would be encased in envelopes. These 
are usually receipts - that is documents drawn up to acknowledge the receipt of a commod- 
ity. This was already clear on the basis of a smaller corpus which included texts from Assur 
and Tell al-Rimah (Postgate 1986b, 13-16). The earliest example is KAV 207 (with its inner 
tablet KAJ 233) probably of 14th-century date.!° Practice in the 13th century is now best 
illustrated by the receipt texts with the key word mahir “he has received" from the flock- 


” E.g. NÍG.KA, MES-su-nu ša a-láh-hi-ni™ MARV 5.13:1-2. 

*5 NÍG.KA,.MES ša SIM.MES MARV 8.69:2. 

9 NÍG.KA, MES ša LÀL.MES SE.GIS.IA.MES ù a-za-am-ri™® la-a sab-tu MARV 6.22:13* 

100 j+na sa-bat NÍG.KA, MES i+na UGU PN it-ta-dš-ka-an, MARV 6.22:9'-11* 

wI MARV 6.25:5; cf. Postgate 1986b, 36 referring to similar phrases in KAJ 80; 107; 120; 307; and MARV 1.49. 

12 NÍG.KA, šā 3 MU.MES ša SU PN... Röllig 2008, No. 53:53-4. 

108 This text belongs to the predominantly 14th-century assemblage Ass. 14446 (seal drawing Beran 1957, 155-6). 
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master’s archive at Tell Ali, which were probably all tablets inside a sealed envelope bearing a 
near-duplicate text, but introduced by the word tuppi (written DUB-BI, see p. 65),'™ a habit 
which is also met at Nuzi. Enclosing receipts in envelopes is the converse of Neo-Assyrian 
practice in which a receipt, like other “final” documents such as land or slave conveyances, 
would normally be on a single tablet, whereas contracts documenting an ongoing liability 
were regularly encased in envelopes. 

Further examples reinforce the conclusion that the Middle Assyrian term for a tablet in an 
envelope, or to use the long-standing Assyriological term case-tablet, is kisirtu.' There are 
several kisirtu in the Offerings Archive, but most revealing are passages in the administrative 
directives from Tell Chuera. The instructions to the local governors to issue supplies to vis- 
iting dignitaries conclude with the words: tuppi tūbala ana kunukki $a kisrāte tutár. Summa 
adi urah ūmāte la tattabal la tuttaer la ikassurünikku. This is difficult to translate literally, 
but my understanding of the passage runs: “You will bring my tablet, (and) convert (it) into 
a sealed case-tablet. If within one month you have not brought (and) converted (it), they will 
not encase (it) for you”! Although the precise implication of ana kunukki ša kisräte (literally 
“into the seal of the kisirtu documents”) remains hard to determine, there can be no doubt 
that the author of the letter is instructing his correspondent to have a kisirtu drawn up which 
will provide proof that he had issued the commodities requested on his superior’s instruc- 
tions, and which he would retain to absolve him for liability for those commodities. To make 
sense of such contexts I have in places translated the verb kasaru as “to ratify’,'’ although 
borrowing other English terms, one might also try endorse or certify, but it must also retain 
its literal meaning of “to bind’, referring to the action of encasing the tablet. What remains 
to be worked out is who, and indeed where, “they” are: not the actual recipients of the sup- 
plies - since they will long since have passed through the town - but a third party constituted 
by other officials, who by impressing their seals will provide confirmation that the issues 
were indeed made. We have a similar situation in Chuera No. 83, a delivery contract which 
says, “they will deliver (the sesame) where they tell them, they will draw up a case-tablet and 
then may break their tablet?’ The point being, that they CAN'T break the tablet because 
it is somewhere else, viz in the tablet cupboards of the governor back at Tell Chuera, so that 


104 


Compare also MARV 1.73 (envelope begins DUB-BI); the case tablet recording receipt of two shekels of gold (van 

Driel & Jas 1989); the unopened envelope TR 2039 ([DU]B-BI 12 % MA.NA AN.NA) from Tell al-Rimah; an example 

on an envelope from TXabete on the middle Habur (Shibata 2012, 495); and the Sabi Abyad envelope T96-23 

inscribed: tup-pu. ša u-nu-te šļa 3] u-ub-re-e""$a-di-ka-n[a-i]e-e “Tablet: of the equipment of the Subrians of the town 
of Sadikanni" (Wiggermann 2000, 207 drawing p. 220). DUB-BI is also used on the envelopes enclosing letters, cf. 
tup-pí LUGAL “Tablet of the king" or tup-pí PN (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996 Taf. 25-6 from Durkatlimmu). 

105 Postgate 2003a, 131-2; Jakob 2009, 60. For the word itself see MARV 1.43; 1.49; 3.36484; 5.7; 5.42; 6.15; 6.24; 6.67; and 
outside the Offerings Archive Jakob 2009, Nos. 22-6 and 83; Postgate 1988 No. 37 (KAJ 311); 50 (=KAJ 310); KAJ 241. 
For the verb see MARV 1.73; 5.42; 6.81; 6.90; 7.3; 10.1; Donbaz 1976, 15-16, Pl. 1 (all ik-ta-sar); MARV 4.135; 8.72 
(both i-ka-sa-ar); KAJ 300:9 and MARV 1.10:19 are uncertain. 

"6 Similar to this phrase is MARV 4.40:14-16 tup-pi tu-ba-al a-na KISIB 'aš-šur-i-din SUKKAL tu-ta-ar, which I would 

understand as: “You will take my tablet, (and) convert (it) into a seal(ed document) of Aššur-iddin, the vizier”. 

The term ratify is defined as “to approve and sanction, esp. by signature" (The Chambers Dictionary (1994), 1430). 

108 agar igabbiūnišununi iddunū kisirta isabbutūni tuppusunu ihappi’ü. Compare MARV 8.72.5'-8': [i-n]a NA,.KISIB 

SUKKAL i-ka-sa-ar id-dan ù tup-pu-šu i-hap-pi, and a similar phrase in MARV 4.135. 
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until they get home the confirmation of the delivery has to be provided by a third party (and 
since the tablet in question was recovered by 20th-century archaeologists, perhaps they never 
did return with their ratified case-tablet). What these two situations share is that in each case 
neither the original debt-note is physically present to be broken, nor is the original “creditor” 
present to issue a receipt. Hence the need for a neutral third party. 

One tablet with envelope from the Offerings Archive tells us that Izbu-lešir, the Offerings 
Overseer, has received the offerings listed from the province of Kulishinas; it is ratified by 
Aššur-kitti-šesi, the Governor of the Land (Aššur-kitti-šesi šakin mati ik-ta-sar), and his seal 
does indeed appear on both tablet and envelope.'” The envelope is introduced by the word 
tuppi (written as usual DUB.BI). His seal showing a hero grappling with a lion is also found 
on MARV 7.3, another sealed tablet (no doubt previously in an envelope), which records 
that, “in accordance with a directive of Mudammeg-Bel, royal eunuch, envoy of the king”, 
Izbu-lešir has issued grain to the chief musician, and "Aššur-kitti-šesi, the Governor of the 
Land encased”, and on MARV 6.15 (Figure 4.9; envelope introduced by ki-sir-ti), but Aššur- 
kitti-šesi himself is not mentioned in that text, either on the tablet or the envelope. Earlier, 
in the mid 12th century, the same phrase is used of Pusa, ratifying Mutta the sheep fattener's 
accounts for him (see p. 179). In each case the person sealing is not thereby acknowledging 
a personal liability, but seems rather to be a neutral, and perhaps more highly placed, third 
party brought in to approve the document. This fits equally well with the clause in MARV 
8.72, which records the receipt by the “Head of the Workhouse" of an item whose identity is 
lost in the break, and adds “He will encase it [with] the seal of the chancellor, will deliver (it) 
and may then break his tablet!!! It is evident that the chancellor is neither the creditor nor 
the debtor, but likewise a ratifying third party, and the mention of the seal in this passage is 
sufficient to establish that kasaru can be used in a concrete sense to refer to a physical action 
which includes the application of the seal (rather than to "binding" in a metaphorical sense 
such as we have with rakāsu and rikistu “a contract"). ? 

Thus a document called a kisirtu was a text enclosed in an envelope bearing a more or 
less duplicate text, and sometimes sealed by a third party in a procedure known as kasāru, 
which must allude to the technical process of applying and sealing an envelope.'? Such 


19 MARV 1.73:14-15. 

110 ana pi našperte ša PN ša SAG MAN DUMU.KIN ša LUGAL ... Aššur-kitti-šesi šakin māti ik-ta-sar. 

11 MARV 1.73:14-15. 

This would apply even in the unlikely event that the object of kasāru was not actually a case-tablet in this instance. 
This general position is accepted in Jakob 2009, 23, and 60 (on No. 22), where kisirtu is rendered as a “binding 
document” (bindende Urkunde) and explained as being drawn up in order to close down pending administrative 
processes (schwebende administrative Vorgänge), normally probably in the form of a case-tablet (Hüllentafel). It is 
perhaps a little misleading to translate “binding document” in this way because the force of kasäru cannot be abstract 
here: it is not the document which is metaphorically “binding” one or more of the parties, but one or more of the 
parties who are physically “binding” the tablet. Note that in Jakob 2009 No. 83 we have the specialist usage of sabätu 
normally applied to tuppu, but here with kisirta as its object (“They shall deliver (the sesame) where they shall tell 
them, shall formally execute a ratifying document (ki-sir-ta i-sa-bu-tu-ni), (and then) may break their tablet”). As 
pointed out by Jakob, this provides a clear example of the role of the kisirtu in ratifying the proper completion of the 
administrative liability. My comment that “this suggests that k. refers not specifically to an envelope, or to a tablet-in- 
envelope, but only to a certain type of document ..” (2003a, 132) needs to be corrected accordingly, reverting to my 
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documents were used to provide formal retrospective ratification ofan administrative trans- 
action, acknowledging that the commodities listed have been properly disposed of - often 
by confirming that they have been “received” (mahir), but also sometimes “issued” (tadin) or 
“measured out” (madid). The supreme example of this is MARV 2.17 (VAT 18007), a single 
column tablet 12 cm in width and 20 cm high, with 114 lines, and an envelope bearing an 
approximate duplicate of the text. It records grain issues made during the construction of the 
new capital at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta: several sections conclude with tadin “issued”, but others 
say ētaklū “they have consumed” (ll. 14, 62, 94, 96, 99, 101), and the summation uses the form 
ultākilū “they have had consumed" (1. 114). So although many of the kisirtu which have sur- 
vived are indeed “ratified receipts”, some are better described as “ratified issues”. 

As yet this third-party procedure is only encountered within the state administration, and 
despite the formality of the procedure it does not entail witnesses. However, kisirtu case- 
tablets were also used outside the administration for public legal documents, and as we 
would expect in this context they were witnessed. Sealed and witnessed receipts are attested 
at Tell al-Rimah, for example, and at least two were case-tablets, while from Assur comes the 
witnessed legal receipt KAJ 241, although the witnesses are not repeated on the envelope, 
introduced by the word ki-sir-tu.''* Other texts sometimes mention “case-tablets”, showing 
that they constituted a recognised class of documents, and all the evidence suggests that we 
should usually understand this to refer to “(receipts on) case-tablets”. 


Seals and Sealing 


The Seals 


The great majority of impressions on Middle Assyrian tablets come from cylinder seals, and 
this agrees with the examples of Middle Assyrian glyptic which survive today. Rarely there are 
also impressions from stamp seals, which became much more prevalent in the first millen- 
nium. On an envelope from Durkatlimmu headed “Tablet of the king” (tup-pi LUGAL), which 
had enclosed a letter from Tukulti-Ninurta, there are the remains of multiple impressions of a 
stamp seal, the stone perhaps incorporated into a signet ring and showing a majestically carved 
bull en passant (Kühne 1997). Other instances of stamp seals, which at this time were of course 
well known in the eastern Mediterranean and Anatolia, and which are found occasionally in 


>» 


earlier position that “it is preferable to take kasaru here as ‘the action of enclosing the tablet in the envelope” (Postgate 
1980, 681). 

14 "There is at least one other word in Middle Assyrian which definitely means "(sealed) envelope’, and that is 
maknaktu, used by Tukulti-Ninurta himself with reference to a naspertu in the phrase "I have sealed the envelope 
and the tablet with my seals" (maknakta ū tuppa NA,.KISIB.MES-ia aktanak, Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996 Nr. 9:5-6). 
In Neo-Assyrian texts, the word kisirtu was identified in Postgate 1976, 121-2 (following Ebeling) as referring to 
an envelope or case-tablet, and this is supported by further instances from Aššur adduced by Radner 1997, 64-5 
(note that I did not write there, or intend to imply, that kisirtu’s meaning should be “Kopie einer Hülle" and am 
perfectly happy with *Hüllentafel" or case-tablet). Since in Neo-Assyrian, case-tablets are not used for receipts as in 
Middle Assyrian, but for contracts, the term must refer to the physical characteristics of the document rather than 
its textual content. 
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Babylonia, remain scarce.''” As noted by Fischer (1999, 117-18), one stamp seal impression 
was recovered along with Middle Assyrian cylinder seal rollings at Tell Fakhariyah, and one 
impression from a signet ring is reported at Tell Sabi Abyad on the Balih.''* Nevertheless, they 
are so rare in Assyria that one is obliged both to wonder whether it is coincidental that two of 
the known examples come from the western fringes of the state, and perhaps to treat the royal 
seal of Tukulti-Ninurta with its bull as a forerunner of Neo-Assyrian royal seal design showing 
the monarch in combat with a lion, the earliest example of which dates from Shalmaneser III 
in the 9th century, long before stamp seals became common in Assyria. One must assume that 
Tukulti-Ninurta would also have had at least one cylinder seal of his own, because we know 
that Babu-aha-iddina owned at least three (see pp. 229-30). 


Seal Substitutes 


In Neo-Assyrian times, especially in documents from the 8th century, as opposed to the 
7th century BC when stamp seals became prevalent, the persons selling their property or 
taking out a loan frequently did not own a seal, and in this situation the scribe would write: 
“Instead of his seal, he put his (finger)nail” and in most cases impressions of a finger nail 
are indeed clear to see.'!” There are now several instances of this from 12th-century Middle 
Assyrian texts. Three of these are loans of grain drawn from the granaries of various house- 
holds, including those of the šakin mati (governor of Assur province) and Samnuha-ašared 
(all in Ass. 18782 from the Assur Temple Offerings Archive: MARV 5.41; 5.44; 7.89). On a 
contract from the Stewards’ Archive for a shoemaker to deliver copper tools it is presum- 
ably his nail impression visible in the blank space for sealing at the top of the obverse.''* The 
phrase “Instead of his seal, (he impressed) his fingernail” (ki-ma NA,.KISIB-su su-pär-Su) is 
present in MARV 5.41, but none of the three texts explains the use of the nail further. The 
use of the nail in place of a seal is attested on Old Babylonian documents and becomes rel- 
atively frequent in Kassite Babylonia, as shown by Boyer and Oelsner, and Liverani is surely 
right to emphasise that a nail impression is hardly distinctive enough to serve as identifica- 
tion of its owner, and that the relevant point is that the debtor was seen to make this symbolic 
act in the presence of witnesses. 


!5 For probable ring stamps from Nippur see Matthews 1992, Nos. 182, 183-4, 185 and 186. It can hardly be coincidental 

that most if not all of these are found on bullae, but here is not the place to pursue the implications of this; Matthews 

hesitantly suggests that these may have been “occasionally owned by the wealthy in the thirteenth century for use in 

lower status contexts” (1992, 57). From Ur in the reign of Marduk-apla-iddina I, early 12th century, UET 7.26 has a 

stamp seal impression (Oelsner 1980, 92). 

T98-2, for which see Wiggermann 2000, 197; Faist attributes the use of a stamp seal to a non-Assyrian trader (2001, 

12910), 

17 See Postgate 1976, $$1.3.2 and 3.2.1. 

18 KAJ 129, collated Freydank 1982d, 65 (p. 160 No. 13 in the Stewards’ Archive). 

1? Similar: MARV 8.60:17 Ass. 18773m (a debt-note for sesame from the Assur Temple Offerings Archive, from jar) has 
the caption “seal of Siyutu” above a row of nail impressions at the top of the obverse, but then adds as an afterthought 
in Il. 17-18 [x (x)]-3u su-pa-ar-šu ki-i NA,.KISIB. Eponym: Marduk-aha-ereš (“um 1150"). Damaged context: MARV 
9.92:1. 

7? Boyer 1939; Liverani 1977, 109; Oelsner 1980, 91. Nail impressions without caption: MARV 3.38 (=Freydank 1992a, 
No. 28). 
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In Babylonia an alternative substitute for a personal seal was the use of the garment fringe 
(sissiqtu), which is found representing a person in other situations such as divorce proceed- 
ings, divination and magical rituals.'* One Middle Babylonian text from Nippur has “Nail 
of PN,. Fringe of PN,, suggesting that the choice of a seal substitute was fairly arbitrary.'? In 
Assyria, the use of the fringe is not alluded to in the text of the tablets, but occasionally there 
is a visible textile impression. Two instances are the sulmanu contract KAJ 100, where the 
caption “Seal of Damgat-Tašmetu” identifies a clear textile impression on the free space left 
for a seal, and KAJ 91, also related to a šulmānu contract; it may not be a coincidence that in 
one case the sealing party was a woman and in the other a farmer.'” 


Sealing Documents 


Etymologically, the word kanīku, which is common to Middle Assyrian and Middle Babylo- 
nian, should mean “sealed (document)” In Assyria, it seems to be a fairly general word for 
a sealed tablet without any further precise connotation, but it is not frequently used. Two 
Middle Assyrian examples were cited in Postgate 1986b, 21, but there are not yet enough 
fresh examples” to support or contradict the possibility raised there that the tablets in ques- 
tion were not coincidentally internal to an administration. Much more frequent is the term 
tuppu sabittu, discussed earlier, which in practice would seem to have referred to a sealed 
tablet: while the precise implications of the procedure of “seizing a tablet” remain uncertain 
(although it is possible that sabatu does technically refer to the act of sealing), it did not nec- 
essarily require the involvement of witnesses, but it does always seem to have included the 
application of the seal of the party acknowledging the liability recorded on the tablet. This is 
self-evident in the case of private sector legal documents recording a loan or some other form 
of obligation (such as a work contract), and although, as will become clear, many adminis- 
trative documents from different archives recorded the movement of commodities within an 
organisation without witnesses,'”° documents recording a liability within the system would 
often be sealed (see especially pp. 137-39, 174-6, 231-2). 

As at Nuzi and elsewhere, modern analysis of how seals were used on Middle Assyrian 
tablets has lagged behind the art historical study of the impressions themselves. Few Middle 
Assyrian cylinder seals were inscribed with their owners’ names, and the groundwork for 
14th- to 12th-century Assyrian glyptic was done by Moortgat and Beran on the basis of seal 
impressions on approximately datable tablets from the excavations at Aššur.”* Their work was 


21 See copious examples in CAD S, 322-5, and for comment on the symbolic nature of the gesture Liverani 1977, 110ff. 
122 CAD S, 323a; see though Oelsner 1980, 91, where it is pointed out that the sissigtu marks impressed on the Kassite 
tablets from Nippur as described by Clay 1906 seem to be small circular indentations rather than textile impressions. 
See Postgate 1988a, 3-4 (No. 2) and 128-9 (No. 54); textile impressions in the Urad-Serua archive were also noted on 
Nos. 13, 28 and 53, but it is not always possible to be sure that these were intentional, rather than the result of wrapping 
a damp tablet in a cloth. MARV 10.27, a document concerning textiles and a weaver, has a clear textile impression on 
the seal space at the top of the obverse (see Taf. 3 seal 9). 

24 MARV 7.42:6 has the plural ka-ni-ka-tu but in a damaged context which could also be internal. 

25 As at Nuzi: "Internal administrative contracts involving employees require no witnesses" (Stein 1993, 48). 
126 Moortgat 1942 (13th century); 1944 (12th century); Beran 1957 (14th century). 
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later enlarged and refined on the basis of the impressions on the tablets from Tell al-Rimah 
(Parker 1977) and Tell Billa (Matthews 1991), and it is typically the most recent of these stud- 
ies that makes the main contribution to the sealing practices (Matthews 1991, 19-22). Since 
the Rimah and Billa texts are predominantly 13th century, as are the Urad-Serua Archive 
from Assur which was also used in Matthews’ discussion, and the impressions studied by 
Fischer from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (Fischer 1999), it is the 13th century which is best attested 
and contributes most to the following section. 

Both for private sector legal documents and for internal administrative tablets the seal user 
acknowledging a liability will usually impress his or her seal in a blank space left for the pur- 
pose at the top of the obverse, as for instance on the single known example of a formal land 
sale text (BM123367; Figure 3.4). In legal documents, this is normally identified by the cap- 
tion (Siegelvermerk) “Seal of PN” (KISIB PN),'” but within an administrative context this is 
usually omitted, no doubt because the person and his seal would be sufficiently familiar not 
to require identification.” With a witnessed legal document, the witnesses also sealed (their 
names sometimes introduced by KISIB IGI or more often just IGI), and each impression 
often had its own caption, as often as not found on the left side ofthe tablet. The placement of 
seals has been succinctly described by Matthews as follows: “The debtor seals at the top of the 
obverse and the same seal is sometimes found elsewhere as well. The scribe generally seals 
on the reverse, either above or below, and sometimes ... perhaps on the top edge. Witnesses 
usually place themselves on the left edge, often in pairs, but can also appear with the scribe 
on the reverse. The right and bottom edges are rarely utilized" (1992, 22). Where on sealed 
administrative tablets there is just the one person sealing, impressions may also be placed in 
a blank space left above the date on the reverse.!” 

The correspondence of the highly placed Babu-aha-iddina, discussed in Chapter 4.4, has 
often been cited as a locus classicus for sealing practices in Mesopotamia. It gives us the idi- 
omatic usages of the verb kanāku "to seal” in a range of contexts usually referring to sealing 
objects or rooms rather than documents. The item sealed comes first, the item sealing second 
as an internal accusative: thus X kunukka kanāku is “to seal X with a seal” (KAV 99:31, 33-4; 
105:21-2), kunukki-kunu kankā means "seal (it) with your seals" (KAV 99:21), and we meet 
the slightly bewildering instruction NA,.KISIB.MES-ia NA,.KISIB.MES-ku-nu ku-un-ka, 
meaning “seal my seals with your seals” (KAV 98:38-9; 109:24-5). “Sealed with the seal of 
Babu-aha-iddina” is KISIB Babu-aha-iddina ka-nu-ku,^" or NA,.KISIB.MES ša Babu-aha- 
iddina ka-ni-ik (KAJ 178:19-20). By itself the word kunukküya means “under my seal” (KAV 
203:10), and slightly different is the phrase ina pi X kunukka kanāku of which the nuance is 
“to apply a sealing to X” (e.g. KAV 99:34-5; 100:30-32; 200 rev. 9). Babu-aha-iddina has at 


27 Much less frequently with the determinative, NA,.KISIB. 

28 A feature observed at Nuzi: “seals that have no caption usually belong to well-known officials and occur on internal 
administrative records” (Stein 2001, 254), and “most of these seal impressions have no caption ... as is customary on 
administrative records that are meant for internal reference only” (Stein 2009, 545). 

79 For examples of this see MARV 8.83 (VAT 16396 photo Tafel 14); MARV 1.39, a directive issued by Babu-aha-iddina; 
the seal impression illustrated in Figure 4.11 was on the base of the reverse of VAT 15400 from the Stewards’ Archive 
(MARV 3.46). 

19 Weidner 1959-60, No. 6 rev. 13-14 (D permansive for plural subject). 
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least three different seals, and sometimes sends one of them to his staff back in Aššur (under 
seal, of course). To distinguish one from another he may refer to their design - "the seal with 
the bull”, or “with the lahmu figure" - or to where they were applied - “the seal for the store- 
rooms” (ša pi-i É na-kám-a-te).?! 

The quality of the best Middle Assyrian seal carving is second to none, and in the 13th 
century onwards most of the seals we see were recognisably Middle Assyrian in both style 
and subject matter. Earlier on, Nissen' innovative study of the sealings on tablets from the 
14th-century Assur archive was able to differentiate the typical Middle Assyrian style of seals 
used by the scribes from the urban elite, from the less spectacular Mittanian glyptic which 
belonged to the villagers selling or pledging their land (Nissen 1967). 


The Versatile Debt-Note 


There is one English technical term which needs comment before launching into a detailed 
description of the different archives, and that is the debt-note. This term is deliberately chosen 
for its neutrality, so that it can apply to a wide range of bilateral documents which may have 
very different origins or purposes, but share their formulation of the basic statement of obli- 
gation between two parties. In the public domain this statement takes the form: “Commodity 
X of PN, (is incumbent) on PN,” (X ša PN, ina muhhi PN,). In administrative texts the own- 
ership ofthe commodity is often given as "of the Palace" (3a ekalli), or omitted altogether, and 
usually there follows the name of the responsible official with the phrase “in the hand of PN,” 
(Sa qat PN,), but beyond this bald formula the legal documents display a range of formalities 
some or all of which may be dispensed with in administrative texts. 

As the table indicates, within the administration a debt-note is not usually witnessed, and 
we find only the seal of the liable party impressed on the tablet, often without a caption 
identifying the seal owner. This reduced formality is presumably not intended to reduce the 
strength of the obligation resting on the debtor, but merely reflects the fact that the two par- 
ties regularly transact business and that the sanction provided in the public domain by the 
presence of witnesses is unnecessary because their relationship is embedded in the adminis- 
trative status quo. The application of the debtor's seal is sufficient to ensure that the transac- 
tion is duly recognised when the ongoing bilateral situation is monitored. Mutual familiarity 
also explains why the scribes will dispense with the patronymics regularly supplied in legal 
documents to ensure correct identification, and in some cases at least why the seal did not 
need to be identified.'” 

There are no hard and fast rules, and the variability in practice can best be observed in 
the small batch of thirty-one tablets from the Offerings Archive found in a single jar, some 
attributes of which are summarised in Table 4.4. The majority of these are simple debt-notes 
recording an obligation, without witnesses but sealed. The payment is generally due as part 


51 See pp. 228-31 with Figures 4.13 and 4.14. 
1? See later, on the absence of seal captions in some document types. 
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Table 3.3. Debt-notes (e.g. loans, work or delivery contracts, offerings) 


legal administrative 
seal of debtor yes yes 
seal caption yes sometimes 
envelope no no 
witnesses yes not usually 
witnesses’ seals yes no 
patronymics yes sometimes 
date yes yes 


of the debtor's obligation under the offerings regime. There are, however, cases where instead 
the commodity has physically been advanced to the debtor, using the verbs ilge or issuh (“he 
took/withdrew”): in three cases this is in response to an instruction (šipirtu) received from 
a provincial governor (Nos. 9; 19; 31), and in two of these three cases there is a seal caption. 
Other debt-notes specify that a real loan is involved (using the Assyrian phrase ana pühi): 
here too in two out of three cases there is a seal caption (Nos. 4; 12; but not 16). The seal 
captions are given more often in these situations than with the offerings arrears, which is 
understandable since such issues are not in the regular pattern of the offerings regime and 
may be made to an outsider. Similarly in text No. 1 the debtor who seals is a boatman from 
outside Assur and therefore very likely unfamiliar to the staff of the Offerings House, and the 
recipients who are receiving commodities “on the instruction” of a governor may well not be 
regular customers, and the borrowers in Nos. 12 and 15 are requiring their commodity for a 
cultic event (pandugani) outside the remit of the Offerings House. 

Similar variability is found in this group of texts with the use of patronymics and wit- 
nesses. Patronymics are used for the debtor or borrower more often than for the official 
creditor representing the institution. As for witnesses, under Sin-nadin-apli, the latest of the 
Offerings Overseers in this group, most of the debt-notes are witnessed by the “Divine Bison” 
(kusarikku), which must indicate a concern to minimise future disagreements between the 
parties, but one document is also witnessed by the scribe. It will not be coincidental that the 
debtor’s seal impression on this tablet (No. 20) does have a caption, and that his father’s name 
and his profession as a boatman are given, while the contract atypically includes a penalty 
clause for late delivery. Likewise in No. 10, the only tablet with a number of human witnesses, 
the debtor is probably a mayor from the remote provincial town of Nabula, and the arrears 
of offerings he is required to pay include two sheep, which do not normally feature among 
gināu contributions and are more likely to represent a virtual penalty for late delivery. In 


+5 It is also possible that greater formality crept into more internal transactions as time passed, because most of the later 
contracts are witnessed in front of the divine bison (kusarikku), and this may also explain the use of the seal caption 
in Nos. 26, 27 and 30. 

134 Note that in MARV 10.90 Izbu-leširs predecessor as Offerings Overseer called Aba-la-ide, has been sent “9 sheep of 
the fixed-offerings, and 1 sheep, your audience-gift (nämurta-ka)”. 
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other words, when the administration wished to record commodities owed to it by members 
ofthe state apparatus, it used the legal formulae familiar in the private sector, but felt it could 
dispense with some of the formalities; and when those formalities do appear in adminis- 
trative archives, we can sometimes see that the greater social distance between the parties 
is responsible for the scribes taking care to record personal identity, to identify the seal and 
occasionally to bring in witnesses. 

These are general features of the debt-note which vary with the broad social context: as will 
become apparent, debt-notes could be used with appropriate additional phraseology to meet 
a whole range of different purposes, including straightforward loans, notes of arrears due, 
work contracts and delivery contracts (see pp. 417-19). 


Classifying the Documentation 


In the course of the following chapters, it will become evident that the Middle Assyrian state 
developed its own bureaucratic traditions which dictated both the physical appearance and 
the verbal content of the documents they left behind. The social and administrative context 
of a document affected the degree of formality required, both in the transaction as a social 
event, and as we have just seen in the written record of it, if one was made. While describing 
the written output of the different scribal offices, as well as observing their indigenous termi- 
nology and the physical appearance of the tablets, it may be convenient at times to impose 
our own rather more abstract classifications designed to reflect the functions they fulfilled. 
These can be distilled into a set of binary oppositions: 


» primary or secondary: Is the document the first written record of an event, or does it derive 
its information from a prior record? In the Offerings Archive, we could easily establish a 
tier of primary, secondary and tertiary records, but for most purposes the contrast between 
primary and secondary should suffice. 

e single events or compilations: Does the tablet represent a record of a single event - such 
as receipt of a single consignment, or issue of a single quantity of a commodity - or does 
it bring together a number of different events, for whatever purpose? Often, but by no 
means always, a single event will be recorded on a primary document and a compilation 
on a secondary document. Compilations of various kinds and various purposes are pre- 
sent and often tell us more than tablets recording a single event about the reason for their 
existence. 

« descriptive or prescriptive: most of our documents appear to record a past event; some, 
however, are clearly prescriptive, using the Akkadian present tense to set out actions antic- 
ipated, such as disbursements to be made. 

e internal or external: in some archives, for example the Offerings Archive, the majority of 
the texts are concerned with transmission of commodities between members of a single 
organisation, in other words internal transactions. Others, though, may record transac- 
tions involving individuals who are either acting in a personal capacity or as the staff of 
other institutions. This can affect the degree of formality observed. 
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e unilateral or bilateral: these terms serve to discriminate between texts drawn up solely to 
provide an institution (or in some cases, an individual) with its own written record of an 
event, and those which have a dispository force intended to constitute evidence of a liabil- 
ity of one party vis-à-vis another, and would need to be drawn up in the presence of and 
with the agreement of both sides. 

As a prize example of "unilateral" recording we may cite the Assyrian scribes' endear- 
ing habit of writing at the end of a text “written down so as not to forget”, or much more 
neatly in Akkadian, ana (also assum) la mašāe šatir. Here the scribe is indicating that 
the tablet has no other role than to jog his or his colleagues memory, and does not con- 
stitute a bilateral instrument, even if it records the creation or the fulfilment of an obli- 
gation. 

» informal or more formalised: there area number of criteria which lend a tablet an appearance 
of formality, and whose absence will tend to suggest that it does not have a formal purpose 
(see pp. 77-9). These differences naturally tend to correlate with the unilateral:bilateral 
and internal:external oppositions, with unilateral and internal texts likely to be less for- 
mally presented. 

e legal or administrative: when applied to documents, this pair - equating to the opposition 
expressed by the German “Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden” - is not infrequently used 
by those writing about texts from Assyria, Nuzi and as far west as Ugarit. By legal is meant 
a document relating to the private affairs of an individual, but drawn up according to the 
conventions which will make it a valid document under public law. Administrative refers 
to transactions, and other records generated as part of the processes of a government 
institution or similar establishment (such as a temple or a large private household), which 
regulated administrative relationships between its members or with outsiders. There are 
clear differences in the terminology and format of legal versus administrative texts, inher- 
ent in the source material itself and not imposed by modern scholars. To a large extent, 
these terms equate with public and private, but they are often preferable to avoid misun- 
derstanding. 

e public or private: when referring to a transaction, public would naturally apply to govern- 
ment business, private to that of an individual, and there are occasions when these are 
used as a convenient shorthand for this opposition, despite two drawbacks. On one hand, 
it is slightly counter-intuitive for private documents to be those drawn up in the context of 
public law, which is the reason for them to be described as legal, whereas administrative 
texts belong within the confines of an organisation, which is usually a state institution, 
but may sometimes be a private household. On the other hand, there is a body of opinion 
which holds that the concepts of private and public are anachronistic and should not be 
applied to ancient Mesopotamian society (see pp. 380-1). Where either term is encoun- 
tered in this volume, it is not intended to reopen this debate, but simply to convey the 
social context. 


135 Similar phrases are found also at Nuzi and in Babylonia (p. 367). 
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Archives? 


Ihe precise implications of the term archive in the ancient Near Eastern context have fre- 
quently been discussed in recent years," but it is used throughout this book loosely to 
refer to an assemblage of documents found together and sharing some common features, 
in respect of content, date or some other criterion which suffice to show that they belonged 
together in some way. It is not intended to require any intentionality on the part of those 
who wrote and stored the tablets, although this will often have been present, so that it does 
not restrict the term to a collection of documents deliberately put out of current use and 
“archived”. It would be satisfactory if we could say that all the collections of texts discussed 
here could be described as “the total of records accumulated during the time a particular 
task was performed by an institution or person” (Veenhof 1986, 7), but this would disqualify 
some of our “archives”, and it seems unproductive to attempt to discriminate between differ- 
ent assemblages when our understanding of why documents may have been stored together 
is inevitably imperfect. In Maria Brosius’ words, therefore, I am applying “a terminology 
which considers a set of documents from the viewpoint of the state of excavation” rather than 
“from the point of view of the contemporary record-keeper(s) of the ancient society who had 
installed and used a system of archiving, storing, and discarding documents” (2003, 8). This 
is not intended to gloss over the significant question of whether, and when, an assemblage 
of texts was stored for future reference or discarded, but that is something which needs to be 
considered in each instance without prejudging the issue by our choice of terminology." 


Individual Archives 


Collections of clay cuneiform tablets from the second millennium BC have been found all 
over ancient Mesopotamia and neighbouring lands, including Iran, Syria and Anatolia. A 
thorough survey of these was conducted by Pedersén (1998), and for the most part there 
is little to add to his presentations. Through the chances of discovery, the written traces of 
the activities of Middle Assyrian state officials have been found in a greater number of pro- 
vincial and rural centres than their contemporaries in Babylonia or their successors in the 
Neo-Assyrian empire. Unlike southern Iraq, in Assyria - that is, northern Iraq and north- 
eastern Syria - archaeological sites have suffered little at the hands of antiquities robbers, and 
the majority of the archives from here were recovered in the course of regular excavations, 
which means that we have a much better idea of their architectural context than we have for 
many of the south Mesopotamian archives which have reached us via the antiques trade. In 
some cases, erosion or mound collapse led to the exposure of groups of tablets, as at Tell Ali, 


+6 For discussion of the terminology see for instance Veenhof 1986, 7-11; Pedersén 1998, 2-5; several contributions in 
Brosius 2003, including her introduction (pp. 6-13); von Dassow 2005, 3; and Charpin 2010, 98-9. 

17 For a more refined definition based on content, cf. von Dassow 2005, 31: “an intentionally generated and stored 
collection of records pertaining to a particular activity or set of activities, and pertaining to a particular individual, 
family, or institution”. 
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or Kerkuk, and on occasions such chance discoveries were followed up by organised archae- 
ological excavation, as at Durkatlimmu, Nuzi or Emar. For the most part, though, we are 
fortunate that the Middle Assyrian archival material was derived from controlled excavation 
and can be placed in an archaeological context. 


The selected Archives 


Between them, the archives chosen for inclusion here illustrate a range of activities. The 
Stewards’ Archive (Pedersén M7) is as near as we come to the internal administration of the 
palace, although it is physically separated from the palace building, and gives an insight into 
the acquisition, processing and redistribution of material goods for the state (but not prin- 
cipally foodstuffs). The archive of the sheep fattener Mutta provides a unique angle on the 
social and ceremonial aspects of palace life in the mid 12th century. The Offerings Archive is 
primarily concerned with the receipt and processing of a fixed range of foodstuffs supplied by 
the constituent provinces of the Assyrian state, and is as informative about historical geogra- 
phy as about the internal economy of the temple. Finally, we have two very different archives 
from elite households. A smaller archive of some seventy texts (Chapter 4.5) seems to have 
come from the house of three generations of a family who at times had responsibilities as 
provincial administrators in the north-western Habur region, texts relating to which were 
found together with family documents in their Assur residence. This illustrates the continu- 
ity of a family establishment and its relations to government office and the countryside. The 
Archive of Babu-aha-iddina (Pedersén M11) includes texts which reveal an extensive staff of 
officials engaged in administering a range of commodities, all in the service not of the state, 
but of an elaborate private enterprise. The existence of administrative archives generated by 
and stored in private households must be taken as characteristic of the social structure of the 
Assyrian state (see Chapter 6), and instantly reminds us that at neighbouring Nuzi the writ- 
ten documentation from large elite households considerably outnumbers the administrative 
texts found in the palace or other state-run buildings. 

Each of these five archives is quite different from the others, and sheds light on only a 
restricted area within the social order. Likewise when we turn to the provinces, the archives 
there illuminate different sectors of the state administration. The tablets from Tell Billa 
(Sibaniba) north-east of Nineveh reflect the miscellaneous range of activities which fell within 
the remit of a provincial governor in the reign of Shalmaneser I. At Tell Chuera (Harbu), 
a relatively small archive is very informative about the personnel making up the cadre of 
Assyrian officials in a provincial centre and about their responsibilities towards dependent 
populations on local state farms, and to Assyrian and foreign dignitaries passing through on 
the main east-west route through northern Mesopotamia. The published components of the 
voluminous archives from Durkatlimmu also concern agricultural affairs, but here they doc- 
ument the state’s own agricultural and stock-breeding enterprises. These also emerge from 
the small chance find of tablets at Tell Ali, which allows us to track the sheep of state from 
their flocks through their wool yield to the garments on the backs of state labourers. There is 
a variety of disparate texts rather than a single archive from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, the newly 
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founded capital upstream from Assur, some of which have already been cited. Some of these 
documents derive from the management of the labour force constructing the new city, others 
from the administration of the army or the state's agricultural enterprises. Exceptionally at 
Tell al-Rimah (Karana/Qatara) most of the texts relate to the activity of Assyrian families in 
the private sector, and some may be of 14th-century date. 

Not included here, because still in the early stages of publication, are two further signif- 
icant archives from the western provinces. The texts from the Japanese excavations at Tell 
Taban (ancient Tabete) on the middle Habur come, fascinatingly, from a small town which 
retained the nominal sovereignty of a line of rulers even under Assyrian domination, while 
the Dutch excavators at the important Neolithic site of Tell Sabi Abyad on the Balih exposed 
a small Assyrian dunnu with an archive of 500 tablets still in place, largely deriving from the 
business of the stewards of the farmstead, which was the personal estate of Ili-pada, Chief 
Chancellor and member of the cadet line of the royal family at the time of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
Finally, at the time of writing it is not known where in this multifaceted picture the newly 
recovered Middle Assyrian documents from Tell Fakhariyah on the westernmost headwaters 
of the Habur will belong, or how they may relate to the handful already known from there. 

It is striking that except at the capital itself the majority of these archives come from the 
reigns of Shalmaneser and Tukulti-Ninurta: after this the country went through a period 
of relative weakness, and as so often happens in Mesopotamia, the written output of gov- 
ernment declines correspondingly. Two of the Assur archives - those of the Chief Stewards 
(Chapter 4.2) and of Mutta (Chapter 4.3) - belong to middle and later decades of the 12th 
century, and the Offerings Archive reaches down into the beginning of the 11th century, but 
the archives recovered from the provinces mostly die out within the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta. 
An interesting exception is provided by the small group of private sector documents from the 
far north at Giricano on the upper Tigris, which date to the 11th century. 


Archive Storage 


We have two sources of evidence for the storage of documents: archaeological discoveries 
and statements in texts.'”” The most illuminating textual source is an inventory drawn up for 
the household of Urad-Serua (KAJ 310) listing numerous containers in which documents 
had been stored in accordance with their content. We learn that the majority were kept in a 
quppu, a word which traditionally attracts the determinative GI and so must be a container 
normally manufactured from reeds. Baskets or hampers made from Phragmites would be 
light, strong, permeable to air and could be quite rigid, all attributes which may have made 
them suitable for unbaked clay tablets. The word quppu can also refer to a bird cage, and in 
the interests of keeping the contents clean and safe it seems likely that they had a door or a lid, 


138 Radner 2004. Most recently, two Middle Assyrian documents were retrieved from the destruction of a room in the site 
of Tell Qubr Abu al-'Atiq on the left bank of the Euphrates some ninety kilometres upstream of its confluence with the 
Habur (Montero Fenollós et al. 2011). 

19 For an excellent summary of Mesopotamian practices more generally see Veenhof 1986, 11ff. 
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which could have been secured by a clay sealing if necessary. Having a lid would also perhaps 
have allowed the containers to be stacked, one on top of another, and given the numbers 
involved (twenty-four quppu are listed in KAJ 310), this may have been useful. Chests of reed 
or of other materials were not the only way of storing tablets, as there is ample evidence, both 
archaeological and textual, for the use of pottery jars. Some at least of these, also listed in 
KAJ 310, were called marsattu “(soaking) jars, vats”.'*! Instances of tablets in or near jars are 
legion: the most extreme example is the Assur Temple Offerings Archive (see Figure 4.4), 
but the entire year-long archive of Mutta and private tablet archives at Tell al-Rimah and 
Giricano were also found in or in association with pottery jars. These need not have been 
specially large: Ass. 18763 from the Assur Temple is only about 30 cm high,!? and so was 
the Giricano tablet jar. The mouth of the Giricano jar had been closed with the base-sherd 
from another vessel, which was held in place with a coarse clay sealing (though without a seal 
impression; Radner 2004, Abb. 60). 

In some cases it seems likely that a complete room was dedicated to the storage of tablets, 
but this cannot always have been the case. We learn from a letter of Babu-aha-iddina that his 
valuable personal conveyance deeds were kept in his bedroom (see p. 212), but the tablets we 
actually have from his establishment do not include such documents, and were found in two 
contexts about ten metres apart, above an intramural tomb. It is possible that this is because 
the family vault was in a secluded part of the building, so that the ground level room(s) in 
the same area were considered relatively secure.'? At Durkatlimmu, the state archives were 
found in a building high on the western side of the mound, in rooms full of carbonised grain, 
leading the excavators to assume that the tablets had fallen in from an upper storey. 

The tablet chests (quppu) listed in KAJ 310 were kept in a room forming part of the 
bet Sahüri: the nature of this type of building, which is usually associated with temples, is 
unknown, but in this case it served also to accommodate a chariot and miscellaneous other 
items, and we get the impression that these documents had been banished to a general lum- 
ber room. Nonetheless, it is evident from their description why most of the tablets had been 
kept (see pp. 241-3). Tablets recording debts in metal, grain or animals would be retained 
until the debtor had paid off the loan, and documents providing evidence of purchase of land 
obviously needed to be preserved. As a general rule, we may presume that conveyances of 
land or slaves would be retained in perpetuity, whereas most loans and other debts would 
be relatively short term (since after the passage of an agreed stretch of time either a repay- 
ment or a revised contract would be required). It follows that in a private archive convey- 
ance-type texts may reach back for a generation or more, while it should not be surprising 
if loans and similar contracts cluster together in time close to the final years of the archive. 
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Frequently noted; cf. for example Postgate 2003a, 127-9; and add Fischer 1999, 119 (ramp room in temple at Kar- 
Tukulti-Ninurta), and Giricano (Schachner/Roaf/Radner in Radner 2004, esp. p. 51). 

4 So in KAJ 310 (= Postgate 1988a No. 50, p. 119). One of the jars holding the Assur Temple Offerings Archives calls 
itself a "sealed tablet container” (bet kanīkāte), but pace Radner 2004, 51 the idea that bet tuppāte could also mean a 
tablet container (as opposed to a building) was not advocated in Postgate 1986, 31. 

Haller & Andrae 1955, Taf. 49; note that there were circular holes through the wall of this jar at four points round its 
shoulder - for ventilation? 
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See Pedersén 1992 on this point. 
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This is illustrated at Nuzi, where the land transactions of the Tehip-Tilla archive belong pre- 
dominantly to earlier generations, compared with other private archives whose content is 
largely contracts from the fourth or fifth generation. Administrative, as opposed to legal, 
tablets would also be discarded once their usefulness was over. This leads to a curious effect, 
observable in many cases, which means that the most recent years of an archive are dispro- 
portionately well represented. Thus in the case of Nuzi, Negri Scafa writes, “Administrative 
records are kept as long as they are needed, otherwise they are usually discarded. Therefore 
we expected only a few texts belonging to Uthap-tae and many texts relating to his son Sar- 
Teššup and this expectation was confirmed by the evidence” (2009a, 441). An extreme ver- 
sion of this is perhaps the situation at Pylos, where the clay tablets are thought to relate only 
to a single year, leading to the suspicion that their information would have been regularly 
transferred to longer-term documentation on a different, and perishable, medium. 


4 Archives at Aššur 


Archives at Aššur: Introduction 


Until the 1990s, the published documents from the Middle Assyrian state came almost 
exclusively from the traditional capital at Aššur, from where they had been excavated by 
Walter Andrae on behalf of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft before 1914.' The number and 
variety of administrative documents from the Assyrian capital city still exceeds the finds 
from elsewhere, and the process of publishing and evaluating this material is still under way. 
Earlier in the 20th century, the selection of texts chosen for publication was at best haphaz- 
ard: important groups, such as the Middle Assyrian Laws, or texts about the preparation 
of perfumed oils or horse training, received separate treatment in the form of editions and 
translations, but ordinary legal or administrative documents were mixed together in a couple 
of volumes of cuneiform hand copies, and received less attention. Particularly unfortunate 
was the failure of the copyists to take account of the excellent records of the excavator, which 
would have allowed them to reconstitute the groups or separate archives of tablets on the 
basis of their archaeological provenance. The information given by a whole archive greatly 
exceeds the sum of its individual parts, and the majority of the tablets excavated by Andrae 
can be assigned to such groups. The state of progress and work still to be done was described 
in full detail, using information from the excavators records, by Olof Pedersén in 1985, and 
since then strenuous efforts have been made by Helmut Freydank to make available hand 
copies of the outstanding material in Berlin, while much more is now known about the con- 
tents of the Istanbul collection thanks to Veysel Donbaz. Nevertheless, some archives remain 
only partially available in hand copy, and a full edition of a complete group remains the 
exception.’ Yet much is known of the composition of the different archives, and any histori- 
cal study of the material from Aššur needs to make its own attempt to reconstruct them. This 
chapter will therefore address the central theme through the study of the five best represented 
Assur archives. Ideally, it would be based on a proper edition of all the texts, but that is way 
beyond the scope of this book, and would in any case be unsatisfactory when there are out- 
standing unpublished documents which still need to be included. 

For each archive, it is desirable to know its location within the city and within the build- 
ing, the conditions of its discovery (in jars? scattered across the floor? in a single room?) 
and, as far as possible, its dates, although fully comprehensive discussion of the precise 


! Further Middle Assyrian tablets were discovered by a renewed German expedition to the site and by Iraqi excavators at 
the end of the 20th and the beginning of the 21st century (see Frahm 2002). 
2 E. F. Weidner led the way in 1935-6 with his edition of and commentary on the Archive of Mutta. 
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Figure 4.1. Middle Assyrian Aššur, showing provenance of archives. (1) Offerings Archive, (2) Stewards’ 
Archive, (3) Archive of Mutta, (4) Archive of Babu-aha-iddina, (5) Urad-Serua, (6) Archive of Ubru, and 
granary (Pedersén M8), (7) Archive of Silli- Assur (Pedersén M13). Plan © P. Miglus. 


chronology would be unduly laborious and usually immaterial to the points at issue. More 
important perhaps is the reason the texts in question were kept (and/or found) together. 
This last is of course potentially very complex. It means establishing the subject matter 
of the documents, and deciding from internal indicators in whose possession we would 
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Figure 4.2. Aerial view of Assur from the north, showing excavated areas and the East-West test trenches 
at 100 m intervals. © Georg Gerster/Panos. 


expect them to have been placed. In some archives, it is easy to see that the majority of the 
documents relate to the affairs of a single person or a family, but within a group as defined 
by the excavators’ records we often find individual texts with no obvious connection to 
the remainder. This is not a reason to doubt the evidence of the excavator, but merely 
underlines the variety of reasons texts might be housed together, and our ignorance of the 
background to many transactions. To take a simple example, the greater number of tablets 
from Ass. 14327 (Urad-Serua’s archive; Pedersén’s archive M10) involve one or another of 
three generations of an Aššur family in whose house they were probably found; there are, 
however, single pieces recorded as forming part of the archive, which do not involve Urad- 
Serua, his father, Melisah, or his grandfather, Aššur-aha-iddina. In such cases, it will often 
be impossible to reconstruct the reason for its inclusion, but this should not of itself cast 
doubt on its provenance. 


4.1| The Offerings House Archive 


This is the largest single archive from Assur, and also predominantly the latest, comprising more 
than 600 tablets, with the majority probably from the earlier part of the reign of Tiglath-pileser 1. 
Stored and excavated in a room south-west of the main courtyard of the Assur Temple, the tablets 
are the records of the organisation responsible for receiving, processing and issuing the food and 
drink fixed offerings for the “House of Assur”, the Assyrian national god, which were sent in year 
on year from each of the provinces making up the Assyrian state. 

As the diagram in Figure 4.5 shows, the fixed offerings arrived in the form of cereals, ses- 
ame, honey and fruit. The Offerings House was responsible for processing some of the grain 
into bread or similar foods, some of it into beer, and some of the sesame into oil. In addition 
to boatmen and purely administrative officials, who must have included scribes although 
their professions are not usually mentioned, the establishment therefore included staff to 
oversee the grinding or pounding of the grain, and then the processing into bread, cakes or 
beer. Sesame likewise had to be processed by an oil presser and some of the fruit and honey 
by the confectioner. In due course all these products would be “issued” or “poured” as offer- 
ings in the cult. 

Ihe head of the Offerings House was the Offerings Overseer, in many cases the Izbu-lesir 
mentioned on the incised tablet jars to be described shortly. He is called “the servant of Tiglath- 
pileser” and was no doubt directly answerable to the king for this important duty. It is clear that 
the everyday foodstuffs contributed by the different provinces to the kitchens of the national 
shrine were a material symbol of their membership of the Assyrian state, and so fundamental to 
the institution of the monarchy. 

From the inscriptions incised on two of the jars in which the tablets had been stored we 
learn that some of them were “the accounts of the brewers”, and others were documents “of the 
confectioners and oil pressers” of the House of Assur. Indeed, the majority of the tablets recov- 
ered do record the day-by-day movement of small or large volumes of the materials within the 
organisation. A lesser number are mostly unsealed and unwitnessed secondary compilations 
of many different transactions over a period of time, and these include a number of tabulated 
annual statements setting out the total contributions received from each province, while one 
batch of tablets, found inside a third inscribed jar, comprises often sealed records of unrecov- 
ered debts to the Offerings House. So this archive can be said to display three broad catego- 
ries of documentation: informal records of the movement of commodities through the system, 
more formal sealed and sometimes witnessed documents recording transactions with external 
parties and the storage of data monitoring both internal and external transactions over a 
period of time. 
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The Archives of the Offerings House in the Temple of Assur 


In 1911, Andraes team came across about 650 tablets in a sloping passageway on the south- 
west side of the outer courtyard of the Assur Temple (Room 3, see Figure 4.3) along with 10 
pottery jars which had contained them (see Figure 4.4).* Three of these jars had inscriptions* 
on them defining their contents: 


Ass. 18827: “Sealed document container of the accounts of the brewers of the House of Aššur, in the 
charge of Izbu-lešir, Offerings Overseer of the House of Assur, servant of Tukulti-apil-ESarra, strong 
king, king of the world, king of Assyria? 

Ass. 18766: "Of the confectioner(s) and oil presser(s) of the House of Assur, in the charge of Izbu- 
lesir, Offerings Overseer of the House of Assur, servant of Tukulti-apil-Esarra, strong king, king of 
the world, king of Assyria. Month Sippu, 20th day, eponymate of Ištu- Aššur-ašamšu, son of Aššur- 
aha-iddina”.* 


Ass. 18763: "Of Šamaš-aha-eriš, son of Riš-Marduk”” 


The inscriptions on the first two jars indicate that some at least of these tablets should repre- 
sent the archives of an official called Izbu-lešir, who bore the titles “Offerings Overseer (rab 
gina?) of the Assur Temple, servant of Tiglath-pileser”. The offerings in question are identi- 
fied as ginātū, a word whose Sumerian etymology is probably still reflected in the sense that 
this was a “fixed” or “regular offering? and Izbu-lesir was in charge of the "Offerings House”? 
of which Room 3’ was presumably a part. A general survey of the Aššur Temple Offerings 
Archive was provided by Freydank (1997b) (“Mittelassyrische Opferlisten aus Assur”); since 


Pedersén 1985, 43 archive M4. For a photo of some of the jars in situ from the opposite direction see Pedersén 1989, 158 
(Ass.Ph. 5685). Plans: Haller & Andrae 1955, Abb. 14; Heinrich 1982, Abb. 317. 

To judge from the photograph of Ass. 18782 in Haller & Andrae 1955 Taf. 49, the text was inscribed before firing when 
the clay was still damp, not incised after firing. 

! É ka-ni-ka-a-te"* $a NĪG.KA,.MEŠ ? ša LU.SIM.MES ša É da-Sur ? ša SU 'iz-bu-SL.SÁ GAL gi-na-e' (copy: A) * ša É 
aš-šur IR 'IGI-DUB-DUMU.US-É.SÁR.RA * MAN KALAG MAN KIS MAN KUR aš-šur (KAH II 64). 

! ša ka-kar-di-ni ù LU.IĀ.SUR ša É aš-šur ? ša SU 'iz-bu-SLSÁ GAL gi-na-e ša É aš-šur > IR 'IGI-DUB-DUMU.US-É. 
ŠĀR.RA MAN KALAG MAN KIS * MAN KUR da-šur 5 ITI si-pu UD.20.KĀM li-mu liš-tu-aš-šur-a-šām-šu 5 DUMU 
!as-Sur-PAB(or SES)-SUM-na (reconstructed after Weidner 1935-6, 28?5; the cuneiform is not published to my 
knowledge). 

! šā *UTU-SES-KAM ? DUMU ri-i3-AAMAR.UTU (Weidner 1952-3, 213; photo Haller & Andrae 1955, Taf. 49). 
There were round holes (for aeration?) in the wall of this jar, and on one side, above and to the right of the second part 
of the inscription, an incised four-sided shape similar to an ox-hide ingot. 

gin.a meaning “established, fixed”. In Middle Assyrian the word is written gi-na-u, occasionally gi-na-a-u (MARV 
7.27:6), and once gi-na-u.MES (MARV 7.83.4’). Despite this ginu can be construed as a singular collective noun, as 
shown by phrases like gi-na-ti mah-ru (e.g. MARV 5.14:25), gi-na-u ba-ti-ig (MARV 6.65:24), with the genitive written 
gi-na-e, gi-na-a-e (MARV 7.1:2), gi-na-i(-Su-nu) (MARV 7.86.13). It is often unclear whether forms are singular or 
plural. The translation “offering” is not wholly satisfactory. In line with its apparent etymology we should usually add 
“fixed”, but even then the distinction does not emerge between these periodical contributions which flow into the temple 
establishment from the community in fulfilment of an agreed system, and the cultic oblations placed before the gods in 
their cellae. 

E gi-na-e: for example offerings “received in the Offerings House” MARV 6.8:8; 6.12:8; 6.34:8; 7.36:9; 7.51:13(?); “he 
shall measure out in the Offerings House” MARV 7.71:8; loan made “in the Offerings House" MARV 7.28:3'; cf. 7.5 
rev.14. 
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Figure 4.3. Plan of the Middle Assyrian Aššur Temple (after Heinrich 1982, Abb 317). 
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Figure 4.4. Assur Temple Room 3’: tablet jars in situ. (Photo Ass. 5686.) © Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Vorderasiatisches Museum, Photoarchiv. 


then many more texts have been published by him in MARV 5-10.'° The bulk of the sur- 
viving archive does indeed appear to have been written under the regime of Izbu-lesir, who 
held office during the long reign of Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076), although certain texts were 
written under his predecessors in office in the 12th century, and there is the occasional refer- 
ence to the fixed offerings (gina'i) in texts from the time of Tukulti-Ninurta.!! As overseer of 
the offerings, he was no doubt expected to ensure the delivery ofthe necessary consignments 


10 For texts published earlier see Pedersén 1985, 43-53; since then the remainder of the archive in Berlin has been 
published in the MARV series, and well over half the total is now available. The ten texts from this archive published in 
MARV 10 reportedly exhaust Berlins holdings (see MARV 10, p. VIII). Unfortunately the article Maul 2013 devoted to 
the Archive appeared too late to take account of here. 

For documentation from earlier in the 12th century see the succession of Offerings Overseers set out in Freydank 
1992a on the basis of the Ass. 18764 archive, discussed p. 120 (also in Jakob 2003, 176-7 under rab ginäe). Most 
if not all of the tabulated accounts of provincial contributions also come from earlier than Tiglath-pileser (see 
Freydank 2006, updating comments in Freydank 1997b, and for a possibly still earlier form of deliveries account 
cf. his comment in MARV 5 p. 12 on No. 55). Note that MARV 8.59 records grain received from Aššur-baissunu by 
"Aššur-nasir, son of Izbu-lešir, Offerings Overseer (GAL gi-na-e)”, where the title probably applies to the son; this 
text mentions the Governor of the Land Sahhutu and belongs to the later reign of Tiglath-pileser I (Llop 2010c, 
352; Freydank 2011b, 358-9). For early mentions of gindé cf. MARV 4.115 (Freydank 2009a, 21); MARV 9.18:24 
(Freydank 2009a, 53). 
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from the designated contributors and to arrange for the requisite amounts to be processed 
and in due course consumed in the cultic proceedings of the temple. 

The offerings for which the Offerings Overseer was responsible reached his office in four 
categories: grain, honey, sesame and fruit. The contributors were in almost all cases the 
provincial governors, and the system was sufficiently regularised that in the annual state- 
ments the provinces are regularly listed in a standard order, with only minor variations (see 
Table 4.1). 

Once received, the contribution would presumably be stored ready for consumption, or 
if needed, for further processing: grain was mostly converted into bread or beer, and sesame 
was pressed to give oil, but also used in foodstuffs. The honey and fruit may have needed 
no further treatment but could be made into cakes as well. The food processers — bakers, 
brewers, oil pressers and other culinary specialists - were probably all in some sense regular 
employees of the temple, but Izbu-leširs office kept copious records of the amounts of the 
raw materials issued to them. Once processed, the produce was ready to be used in the cult. 
Some must undoubtedly have been prepared and placed in the shrines of the Assur Temple 
in front of the deities - not just Assur, but also his spouse and others who had shrines within 
the precincts - although the divine diet was doubtless also enhanced by items which do not 
pass through the Offerings House at all (as for instance sheep and wine, for the provision of 
which other arrangements must have existed). This phase of the system is much less well 
represented in the recovered archives, but it does seem probable that records would have 
been kept, though perhaps not by the Offerings House, and a few texts confirm that the 
gods did indeed receive their meals (see pp. 117-19). 

We can say all this because of the wealth of documentation which has now been pub- 
lished from Izbu-lešir's archives, but we are singularly ignorant about his subordinates who 
must have managed the operation and actually written the tablets. Whereas individual food 
processers sometimes have their profession specified, and Izbu-lesir himself is often given 
his title “Offerings Overseer” (rab ginäe), we cannot point to any professional designation 
which clearly refers to a member of the administrative staff of the Offerings House under 
his authority. Yet they must have existed, and some of them at least must be named in the 
documentation but without a title. The most likely candidate for a deputy of Izbu-lesir’s is 
Aššur-baissunu, who is encountered in a number of documents issuing commodities to food 
processers, predominantly dated to the eponymate of Ninuayu. MARV 9.112 mentions him 
three times, and a section of the text is worth citing verbatim: 


PAB 192 ANSE 3BÁN SE-um™® Total: 192.3 homers of grain, 

8 ANSE 5BAN ZID.DA.MES 8.5 homers of flour, 

[3]a SU 'ai-sur-ba-is-su-nu in the charge of Aššur-baissunu, 
[šļa i+na É na-kám-te tab-ku-ni which was stored in the store-house. 


12 For a rare (or even unique) instance of sheep entering the Offerings House see MARV 10.90:13 (9 UDU.MES ša 
gi-na-e). 

5 Compare for instance the “writing-boards of sacrifices" (Akkadian: le-a-ni ša SISKUR.MES), mentioned as the source 
one of the Chief Feltmaker' animal skin accounts (pp. 163-4 No. 19, MARV 2.19). 
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Table 4.1. Tabulated annual offerings lists 


MARV MARV MARV 6.82 MARV MARV MARV MARV MARV MARV 
2.21 6.82 Obv. Rey. (deficit) 8.24 5.14 7.27 9.12 5.1 5.2 
limmu | Pa'uzu Pisqiya { ] Liptanu Aššur-iddin Adad-riba Salmanu-zera-igiša Salggiu] Saggiu 
King mid-12th Nae Nae 1178-38 1202-1192 Nae Nae 
Date 22.[x] [x.x] x.x] Not dated Not dated Not dated 20.Hibur 20.Hibur 
1 Arbail [Arbail] ] Arbail Arbail Arbail Arbail Arbail Arbail 
2 Kilizu [Kilizu] ] Kilizu Kilizu Kilizu Kilizu Kilizu Kilizu 
3 Halahhu [Halahhu] ] [Halahhu] Halahhu Halahhu Halahhu Halahhu Halahhu 
4 Talmuššu [Talmus&u] [Talmuššu] Talmuššu Talmuššu Talmuššu Talmuššu 
5 Idu Idu [Idu] Idu Idu Idu Idu Idu 
6 Katmuhu Katmuhu Katmuhu Katmuhu Katmuhu Katmuhu Katmuhu Katmuhu 
7 Sudu Sudu Sudu Sudu Sudu Sudu Sudu Sudu 
8 Taidu Taidu Taidu Taidu Taidu Taidu Taidu 
9 Amasaku Amasaku Amasaku Amalsaku] Amasaku Amasaku Amasaku 
10 Kulišhinaš Kulišhinaš Kulišhinaš Kulišhinaš Kulišhinaš 
11 URU da-Sur URU da-$ur [ URU aš-šur URU da-šur [URU aš-šur] URU aš-šur URU aš-šur 
12 Upper Province Upper Province [Upper] Province Suadikanu Suadikanu 
12a Sukanu Uššukanu 
13 Lower Province Lower Province Lower Province Lower Province Lower Province Lower Province 
14 Turšan ] Turšan Turšan Turšan Turšan 
15 Libbi-ali Libbi-ali ] Libbi-ali Libbi-ali Libbi-ali 
16 Ninua ] Ninua Ninua Ninua* Ninua 
17 Kurda Kurda [ Kurda Kur[da] Kurda’ 
18 Apku Apku Apku [Apku] Apku' Apku* 
19 Addariq Addariq Addariq Addariq Addariq [Addariq] Addariq* Addariq 
20 Karana Karana Karana Karana [Karana] Karana Karana 
21 Simanibe ] Simaniba Simanibe Simaniba 
22 Hissutu ] Hissutu Hissutu Hiššutu Hiššutu Hiššutu Hiššutu Hiššutu 
23 Šimi [ ] Šimi Šimi Šimi Šimi Šimi Šimi 
24 Husananu [ ] Husananu Husananu Husananu Husananu° 
25 Kalhu ] Kalhu Kalhu Kalhu Kalhu Kalhu Kalhu Kalhu 
26 Sasili ] Sasili Sasili 
27 Sumela ] Sumela Sumela Sumela 
Total 27 max 21 24 20 18 23 20 19 
* An additional entry Sa’[after this line. * Placed after Hiššutu. ° Placed after Kalhu. * Placed after Addariq. 
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15 ŠU.NIGĪN 2 ME 8BAN a-di SE-um”® Total: 200.8 homers including the grain 
ù ZĪD.DA.MEŠ ša i+na SU-at and flour, which, from the charge of 
laš-šur-ba-is-su-nu ù !na-ni-ki Aššur-baissunu and Naniki, 
LU.ŠIM.MEŠ ù a-ldh-hi-ni the brewers and bakers 

ša Ē.DINGIR mah-ru-ni of the temple received. 

2 ZĪD.DA.MEŠ ša liz-bu-SI.SĀ The flour which Izbu-lešir 

a-na pu-u-hi is-su-hu-ni withdrew on loan 

a-na lib-bi la ka-mir is not added into it. 


MARV 9.112:11-22 


Here Aššur-baissunu plainly has administrative responsibility for the commodities, suggest- 
ing that he was a member of the management team. This role is also reflected in a group of 
sealed bilateral texts from the same year, which list commodities issued from a variety of 
sources which include “from the administrative responsibility of (ina pitte) Aššur-baissunu” 
alongside “the House of Samnuha-asared" and “the House of the Governor of the Land’, 
and also in MARV 7.86 where a group of six brewers and bakers receive issues for the work- 
assignments of the House of Assur from the charge of Aššur-baissunu. Even more suggestive 
is MARV 6.81, a case-tablet sealed by a baker and listing amounts received by brewers and 
bakers from the charge of Aššur-baissunu, which has a supplementary note: “It was issued 
as though from the charge of (ki-i SU) Izbu-lešir, the Offerings Overseer.” MARV 8.68 is an 
unsealed memorandum which lists relatively small amounts of grain “of” (sa) “the House 
of Aššur-kitti-šesi [i.e. the Governor of the Land]5 Aššur-baissunu, Aššur-šuma-iddina, the 
steward [of the temple, cf. MARV 6.89:7], Izbu-lesir and the Palace Overseer (rab ekalli). All 
this indicates that he must have held a position close to that of Izbu-lesir himself, but there 
is no clue to what it may have been called. One possibility is that he was the senior scribe 
attached to the Offerings House and was able to stand in for his superior on occasion, but 
other solutions could be suggested.'^ As for other potential administrative members of staff, 
note that the phrase ana/ina pitte, which we have to translate rather laboriously as “in(to) the 
administrative responsibility of”, is also found with Sigi-Aššur-asbat in MARV 6.19, where 
he appears to be the issuing authority, as also in MARV 6.24.'* Others may well be lurking in 
the texts, but not even the scribes, who must have been there to write the tablets, are given 
their professional titles, and to explore the possible candidates fully would entail a prosopo- 
graphical study for which time and space are lacking." 

In brief, that is the picture as it emerges from the documents belonging to Izbu-leširs 
period of office. The system whereby the component provinces of the Assyrian state supplied 


* These texts, from Ass. 18782, some of which were first published in Sumer 24 by Dr B. K. Ismail, include MARV 5.41; 
5.44; 5.65; 7.76; 7.89; 9.112; see for some of these Llop 2008a, and Freydank 2011b. On Aššur-baissunus function and 
date late in Tiglath-pileser’s reign, cf. Llop 20082, 181. 

15 Compare pp. 50-1 where examples of scribes acting as second in command to another are cited. 

5 His name also appears in MARV 9.112:2 as a source of grain parallel with the House of Samnuha-ašared like Aššur- 


baissunu, but as one ofa group of bakers receiving grain in MARV 6.23. 
7 Silliya, the author of KAJ 302, a letter addressed to "Izbu-lešir my lord’, probably represented one of the contributing 
provinces, rather than being a member of the staff of the Offerings House. 
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daily sustenance for the national god, Aššur and his temple is reminiscent of similar systems 
attested in third-millennium south Mesopotamia. The obligation of provincial governors to 
contribute to the offerings regime of the Assur Temple is also attested in the Neo-Assyrian 
period. Provinces are reported then for being late with their delivery of sheep, and when 
Esarhaddon annexes the Nile delta to the “Land of Assur” he fixes the level of its contribu- 
tions of foodstuffs to the Assur Temple, rather than imposing tribute payable to him as the 
secular overlord.'* It seems evident that participation in the offerings regime symbolised 
each provinces membership of the “Land of Assur’, just as in a local context the estab- 
lished members of a sedentary community would be expected to make their contributions 
to the local temple. Nevertheless, while the general philosophy behind the system seems 
fairly transparent, many detailed uncertainties remain: Were these contributions only used 
to supply regular daily meals for the shrines, or were they stored up for exceptional occa- 
sions such as annual festivals? Were no other foodstuffs used for the divine meals? Did some 
of the produce go directly to feeding the personnel of the temple without even nominally 
being presented in the shrines? Did the royal palace exercise rights over the temples stocks 
of foodstuffs? Did the temple treat its income from the fixed offerings as a form of capital 
and use it in commercial transactions with secular society? As most of the texts from the 
archive are published, the answers to some of these questions may gradually emerge. For 
now we can observe the Offerings House in action, and the main stages of the organisation 
are summarised in Figure 4.5, in accordance with which we here follow the movement of 
offerings through the system. 


18 See Postgate 1992; Esarhaddon’s so-called Sammeltext mentions that he decreed (rakāsu) contributions from different 
annexed localities of sheep, honey, crushed grain (hasläte), aromatics and another cereal product called pinigu (probably 
= MA pannigu) “from those lands which Aššur great lord had entrusted to me” (Borger 1956, 93-4). This sounds 
familiar. 
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One small group of tablets from the archive gives us a comprehensive view of the source 
of the offerings (Table 4.1).? They were ruled into rows and columns which tabulate the 
amounts of four types of food offering (grain, honey, sesame and fruit) attributed to a series 
of as many as 27 toponyms, which can be confidently be identified as the provinces of the 
Assyrian state, because they are occasionally explicitly identified as such (“offerings of the 
provinces received””’). Twenty-five 5-column documents of this kind have been identified 
in Berlin (Freydank 2006, 219), and it now seems that they predominantly date to before the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser I, including three from the time of Ninurta-apil-Ekur (1181-1169), 
with others from around the middle of the 12th century.” 

MARV 2.21 (Table 4.2), probably dating to the mid 12th century, is one of the best pre- 
served of these accounts tablets.” Although many of the tablets from the time of Izbu-lešir 
must belong later, in the reign of Tiglath-pileser, we may have only one tabulated annual 
account from this time.” The fact that the majority of these accounts come from earlier than 
the main body of the archive is irritating but not unduly surprising: it presumably means 
that they were valued for the long term and retained accordingly, unlike the more ephem- 
eral tablets. Such annual account tablets are secondary, not to say tertiary, documents: that is 
to say, they have been compiled from primary and secondary records. As described later in 
this chapter, there is a wide variety of these, some of which list “completed offerings” (gināu 
salmu), which would seem to imply that the full amount expected had been received. How- 
ever, this was not universally the case, and so we also find tabulated accounts which do not 
record offerings received but rather the “deficits, arrears” (muttātū), that is amounts not yet 
delivered and still outstanding.” As with the offerings actually received, we have tablets list- 
ing individual deficits which would have served as the basis for compiling a unified annual 
deficits table.” 


e 


See Freydank 1997b, updated by Freydank 2006, 218-21; further examples are now published as MARV 9.1, 2,6, 9 
and 12. 

2 gi-na-ti ša pa-ha-te mah-ru, MARV 6.3:31; cf. MARV 7.22 gi-na-u mah-ru ša pa-ha-a-te. MES; and similar phrasings in 
MARV 6.70:1 and 7.51:10. 

The earliest seems to be MARV 7.27, eponym Adad-riba, who perhaps held the office in the reign of Enlil-kudurri-usur 
(1186-1182 BC) (Freydank, MARV 7 p. 9). 

? On the basis of MARV 6.39, Freydank 2007 has made it virtually certain that a Pa'uzu son of Erib-Aššur was eponym 
in the mid 12th century, and MARV 2.21 should perhaps therefore be assigned to his term of office rather than to 
his much later namesake Pa'uzu, eponym for the thirty-eighth year of Tiglath-pileser (1077). However, note that, as 
pointed out by Freydank (1997b, 49), the detailed entry for Talmuššu in VAT 15468 [now = MARV 5.42], dated to the 
eponymate of HiyaSayu, assigned to the reign of Tiglath-pileser, is repeated precisely in MARV 2.21 dated to Pa'uzu 
(see pp. 133, 136). In either case, this speaks for long-term consistency in the level of contributions from some at least 


N 


of the provinces. 

? MARV 6.1 from the eponymate of Hiyasayu. It would be tempting to assume that MARV 9.12, dated to Salmanu-zera- 
igiša, which repeats precisely the first four lines of MARV 5.42, belongs to the same time, but in light of the previous 
footnote this argument may not be valid. 

21 For example MARV 7.6:28 gi-na-u LA.MES ša pa-ha-a-te ša li-me PN; cf. 6.82; 9.2. 

25 For example MARV 5.64 and there are others. A sealed debt-note for the fixed offerings deficit of Halahhu reads 
mi-im-ma an-ni-u mu-ut-ta-á Sa gi-na-e ša li-me PN (MARV 7.71). 
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Table 4.2. (see Figure 4.6) Provincial contributions (in homers) for the eponymate of Pauzu 
(MARV 2.21) 


Grain Honey Sesame Fruit 
[SE-um.MES] [LAL.MES] ŠE.GIŠI[Ā]  a-za-'am'-ru 


2 230.7 1.6 9 5.16 Arbail 

3 72 7 Kilizu 

4 254.5 1.2 15.4 Halahhu 

5 135.6 Talmuššu 

6 135.6 0.77 7.7 Idu 

7 180 1.87? 5.4 7.1 Katmuhu 

8 77.1 0.36 0.7 Sudu 

9 0.88 8.8 5 Taidu 

10 6.6 6.7 Amasaki 

11 0.33 3.3 3:3 Kulishinas 

12 0.88 8.8 5.9 URU ?a-&ur 

13 1.7 18 9.1 Upper Province 
14 0.2 8.9 Lower Province 
15 { ] { ] Turšan 

16 { ] { ] Libbi-ali 

17 { ] Ninua 

18 Kurda 

19 Apku 

20 0.4 2.7 Addariq 

21 Karana 

22 Sibanibe 

23 0.66 Hiššutu 

24 Šimi 

25 Husananu 

26 63.5 1.75 Kalhu 

27 Sasili 

28 Sumela 

29 [1]300 [+x] 112[ ] 100.57 46.66 "received of the provinces" 


The fact that in MARV 2.21 some of the provinces listed have apparently made no con- 
tributions underlines the fact that the scribes are following a conventional list, and strongly 
suggests that this is to be seen as a comprehensive list of the provinces at the time. This 
is supported also by the fact that the same order is regularly followed in the other annual 
tabulated accounts, with only a few exceptions.” In Postgate 1985 an attempt was made to 


26 See Table 4.1 and Freydank 2006, 220 for the two final cities in the list, Sasilli and Sumela, which are omitted in some 
cases. In Freydank 1997b, 52* it was noted that in VAT 18144 (now published as MARV 4.127), which dates back to 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I, provinces are “ähnlich gruppiert”, and a similar observation can be made about MARV 
4.61, probably also from the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta in view of the appearance of Libur-zanin-Aššur (see Freydank 
2006, 2217; 20092, 46-8). These documents are not to do with the Assur Temple offerings, but come from the secular 
administration in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. The lists are incomplete and by no means identical, but note for instance that 
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Figure 4.6. A tabulated fixed offerings account (MARV 2.21). © H. Freydank. For photo see Maul 2013, 567. 


locate the provinces on the map. Some, like Nineveh or Kalhu, are well-known cities whose 
location is beyond doubt, but in other cases we have no clues at all to their location. We can 
see a geographical logic in some sections of the standard list: thus cities on the upper Habur 
(Sudu, Taidu, Amasaku and Kulišhinaš) are listed together, as are the cities in the jezirah 
going towards the Habur from Assur (Kurda, Apku, Addariq and Karana). Advances have 
been made since 1985 and are observed in the revised version of the map (Figure 2.1). The 
Durkatlimmu archives have revealed that the Upper Province and the Lower Province (Nos. 
13-14) are on the Syrian Habur,” and the anomaly of the Assyrian frontier swooping down 


the pair of Sasilli and Sumela occur in that order at the end of both lists - it is frustrating that we have no idea where 
they are - and that Nineveh, Kalhu and Husananu, which immediately precede the final pair in MARV 4.61, also feature 
in the latter half of the standard list (and in the case of Nineveh and Kalhu in MARV 4.127). There are other similarities 
which justify Freydank’s opinion that they are “ähnlich gruppiert”. See now also MARV 10.61 with Freydank’s comment 


on page 7. 


2: 


S 


See Jakob 2003, 316; now Röllig 2008, No. 22. In Table 4.1, the listing of Š(u)adikanu in two contexts in the twelfth row 
where the other texts have “Upper Province” may hint that this town was usually included in the Upper Province. 
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Figure 4.7. Tally of incoming grain (MARV 7.46). © H. Freydank. For photo see Maul 2013, 567. 


to embrace modern Hit on the Middle Euphrates can now be abolished thanks to the emer- 
gence of an alternative Idu on the eastern frontier.”® 

If we look at the attestations for provinces outside the Offerings Archive there are some 
interesting differences. Several of the provinces listed in MARV 2.21 are virtually unknown 
outside these lists, whereas some provinces well attested in other contexts do not feature here. 
There may be political reasons for this: Amimu, Sahlala, Harbu, Tuttul and Nahur are all in 


?* See Van Soldt 2008 for a proposal to locate Middle Assyrian Idu at the village of Sata Qala on the Lower Zab east of 
Arbil and Kerkuk, on the basis of inscribed bricks from there. My thanks to Dr Daisuke Shibata for alerting me to this 
article (cf. also Ahmed 2010, p. 5), and for the information that the location of Kulišhinaš at the site of Tell Amuda now 
seems unlikely (pace Maul 2004, 130). 
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the north-west, and the texts which mention them belong to the late 13th century.” Some are 
small places, and it is possible that either they did not survive long as full provinces but were 
subsumed under a larger centre (e.g. the Upper Province, or Uššukanni), or that they had 
already fallen away from Assyrian control during the 12th century. MARV 3.40 (Freydank 
1992a No. 6, early 12th century”) mentions the “province of Ili-pada which is perhaps out 
west on the Balih, including Tell Sabi Abyad, but does not feature in any ofthe tabulated lists. 
Another complication is the possibility of new provinces added to the list during the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser.* 

How in practical terms do we imagine these deliveries were made by the provinces? Some 
of the texts have the appearance of having been written on location, with amounts jotted 
down roughly at the top of the tablet and a hasty text scrawled beneath (e.g. Figure 4.7).? 
Rather as today we often use four verticals crossed by a fifth line to record groups of five, 
the tally is made by forming the figure 9 with the usual three tiers of three wedges, and then 
placing a tenth wedge horizontally across the base.? In other cases untidy layout or scribal 
inconsistencies may well reflect a tablet hastily inscribed as the commodities are recorded 
(e.g. texts which omit the URU or KUR determinative before the province names like MARV 
8.40, or MARV 7.8, which has made an attempt at tabulation but is obviously hastily written). 
These will then be the primary record of a delivery, later to be incorporated into the offices 
accounts. 

We are not told much about the people bringing the contributions. In MARV 6.88, the 
stewards (AGRIG) of the governor of Kalhu and of Ili-pada (a well-known VIP but his cur- 
rent position not stated),*' and at least six boatmen are involved (ll. 5, 23), though it is not 
entirely clear if here they are delivering or not. Similarly MARV 5.5, which lists the backlog of 
offerings payments from a previous year, involves persons such as a boatman (1. 18), a mayor 
(1.5) and a village inspector (1. 28), all with duties outside the city of Assur. This text mentions 
receipts or payments (it is not clear which) called tarkubtu, which I assume refers to loading 
and is a charge associated with the boat transport. The city of Aššur and its temple sat on the 
west bank of the Tigris, and in many cases a boat would have been the best mode of transport 
for the sometimes considerable volume of commodities delivered. Boatmen (malāhu) are 


? See conveniently Jakob 2003, 111-17 for these (and other) provinces. 


Eponym Adad-riba: Aššur-nirari III/Enlil-kudurri-usur, 1202-1192 (Freydank 1991d, 188). 

For Ili-pada see footnote 34. Two towns called Adarrašku and Tu[(...)] are listed delivering fruit under the heading 
"provinces" (pahätu) in MARV 5.20 (probably Tiglath-pileser I). Adarrasku is probably mentioned in an annalistic text 
as a town in the north-eastern mountains conquered by Aššur-bel-kala (see Nashef 1982, 30 s.v. Amuraška'), but we 
have no mention of it elsewhere as a province. 

32 MARV 7.46; cf. MARV 5.57; 7.22; 7.61; 8.13; 8.27; 8.30; 9.16. Note that in MARV 7.46 the combination of the tallies and 
the subsequent total demonstrates that the 5 sūtu measure, which is used frequently (and perhaps exclusively) in this 
Offerings Archive, was physically used to record incoming deliveries (see p. 129). The same goes for MARV 9.16 (160 
marks and 80 homers), whereas in MARV 8.27 there are 72 marks and the total is 72 homers, which suggests that the 
scribe was counting in complete homers, whatever the capacity of the measuring vessel. 

Two new instances of the tally system written on unusually shaped tablets are published as MARV 10.86 (round) and 
88 (horizontal). 

For Ili-pada see for example Jakob 2003, 56-63; Wiggermann 2006; Cancik-Kirschbaum 1999b; he is sufficiently well 
known for his title to be unnecessary, which is inconvenient for us because we don't know whether he is here acting as 
a provincial governor, or in his presumably later role as the Chief Chancellor (sukkallu rabiu). 
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involved in grain transport in other contexts, for example MARV 2.20 (cf. Jakob 2003, 505), 
or MARV 8.51 from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, where 20 homers of grain had been floated down- 
stream,” and they are often mentioned in the Offerings Archive (e.g. MARV 1.56 [cf. Jakob 
2003, 504]; 3.36; 5.57). MARV 9.95 from the time of Izbu-lesir lists as many as 23 boatmen 
with the grain they delivered or failed to deliver (a-di mah-ri u LĀ.MEŠ). The frequent recur- 
rence of the same names, especially Himsateya, associated with consignments from different 
provinces, indicates that he and some at least of his colleagues were regularly employed by 
the Offerings House, rather than by the individual provincial governors. 

However, not all provinces had direct access to the Tigris, so while it is easy to imagine 
that the deliveries from Kalhu, Nineveh, or even Arbail and Kilizu, would normally arrive by 
water, it is less easy to be sure of the position with provinces further west: Did they send their 
contributions overland on donkey back? Or is this quite the wrong question? Perhaps we do 
not need to assume that each provinces contributions actually came from the province itself: 
whether we see the contribution as a personal obligation of the provincial governor himself, 
or a duty of the population as a whole, it may well have been easier and cheaper to arrange 
for the contributions in kind to be delivered from nearer to Assur, from a province which 
had easier access to the river.” On the other hand, there is a reference to sesame for a gināu 
offering in a tablet from Tell Chuera, far from any river," and at Durkatlimmu about the 
same time a gināu is mentioned in connection with Dayyan-bel-Ekur, a high official attested 
at Kar- Tukulti-Ninurta (cf. p. 29):°* these may well refer to the Assur Temple contributions 
at the time of Tukulti-Ninurta and therefore be earlier than our other evidence, but it is hard 
to be certain that the term gināu was exclusive to the national shrine at Aššur and not used 
for other temples. 

There is nothing in the texts to indicate what kind of boats were used, or what their indi- 
vidual capacity might have been. It is possible that they were no more than keleks, the poplar 
rafts supported on inflated skins described by Herodotus and Layard, among many others, 
and operating on the Tigris into the 20th century AD; but they may equally have been wooden 
boats.*? Because Aššur is effectively the southernmost of almost all the places in question, the 
boats were presumably bringing contributions downstream down the Tigris,*° and one may 
imagine, for instance, that many of the provinces could have arranged for their contribu- 
tions to be ferried downstream from Nineveh or Kalhu whether or not they originated in the 
individual provinces. It is a commonplace among modern historians of Assyria to attribute 
the shift of the centre of gravity of the Assyrian state from Aššur to the region of Kalhu and 
Nineveh in the first millennium to the greater agricultural potential of the provinces further 


5 1.5: ig-qa-al-pu-ü-ni. 

*6 Jakob notes boatmen associated with Apku, Durkatlimmu, Kalhu, the Lower Province, Talmuššu, Tille and Turšan 
(2003, 501-2). Most of these towns lay on or close to a river, though probably not Apku. 

37 Jakob 2009, No. 29. 

38 Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 12:36. 

3 The mention of “boat travel" (ta-lu-uk GIS.MA.MES) in MARV 6.34:15 is unfortunately obscure due to the broken 
context. 


4 With the exception of Idu and Turšan, which we may guess used the Lower Zab, joining the Tigris south of Assur. 
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north, and to the scarcity of usable land in the immediate vicinity of Assur. It is also conceiv- 
able that there was no presumption that even the barley or sesame derived from the named 
province, and that each provincial administration merely sourced its contributions from the 
part of the kingdom best able to supply it. Yet this may not have been a serious issue, given 
that the amounts in question are not vast. 

Occasionally a contributor found it necessary to write directly to the Offerings Over- 
seer. MARV 2.8 is one such letter: Šamaš-abi-edi informs Izbu-lesir that he has arranged for 
Huradaya the boatman to deliver 6 homers of sesame as a fixed offering.*' He addresses Izbu- 
lesir as “my lord” and calls himself “your servant’, which may mean that his rank was below 
that of provincial governor. The same applies to KAJ 302 (VAT 15437), written by Silliya, with 
the formulaic introduction “I have done obeisance, I have gone as a substitute for my lord”: 
he lists 50 homers of grain plus some honey and some sesame, which “I have loaded onto the 
boat of Himsateya”. At the end of the letter he adds that he has sent some wine and two sheep 
"for (ana UGU) my lord”, and it is easy to see that this represents a personal tribute intended 
to curry favour or requite a previous obligation, rather than a part of the formal offerings 
regime." It seems quite possible that this actual tablet was intended for delivery by the hand 
of the boatman himself along with the goods. 

Ihe annual accounts allow us to make a number of helpful generalisations. They indicate 
that the system remained much the same for several decades, perhaps more than a century 
from early in the 12th century to early in the 11th century. During this time not only the 
categories of contribution but the order in which the provinces are listed remained almost 
constant.“ From the frequent blank boxes in the texts, we may deduce that not all provinces 
succeeded every year in making a contribution under each of the four headings. As yet we 
do not know if that is always a default (mutta'u), since it is possible it was not invariably 
expected, but there are cases, as we shall see, where if one kind of contribution was lacking it 
could be made up for by a different commodity. 

Unless we have fundamentally misunderstood, they also tell us the total annual contribu- 
tion of each province, and of them all put together. Pedersén wrote: "There is great variation 
of deliveries from province to province and also to some extent from year to year.... One may 
calculate from the available texts that during a ‘normal’ year, at the time of Tiglath-Pileser 
I, the total amount of gināu offerings received at the Assur temple was about 1,000 homer 
(c. 100 m?) corn, 10 homer (c. 1 m?) honey, 100 homer (c. 10 m?) sesame and 50 homer 
(c. 5 m?) fruit" (1985, 47). This can be broadly illustrated with two examples cited by Frey- 
dank 1997b, 47 and by the figures from MARV 2.21 (Table 4.3). 

There are plenty more figures, though not many definitive totals, which could be extracted 
from the other annual account texts; but the broad proportions as presented by Pedersén 
would probably not be seriously undermined: for each homer (100 1.) of honey, one might 


4 He then goes into technical detail about how the volume was measured, on which see Postgate 2013b. 

? Cf the sheep in Freydank 1992a, Nos. 10 and 11; in MARV 10.90, a letter addressed to Aba-la-ide, one of Izbu-lesir's 
predecessors in office, the unusual contribution of nine sheep “of the fixed offerings" (Sa gi-na-e) is accompanied by “1 
sheep, your audience-gift (na-mur-ta-ka)”, reflecting the same practice. 

5 For earlier examples of similar province lists see footnote 26. 
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Table 4.3. Annual total offerings receipts in homers: Pedersen’s approximate calculation, and 
three ofthe tabulated accounts. 


Grain Honey Sesame Fruit 
Pedersen 1985 1000 10 100 50 
MARV 5.67 VAT 15487 780.8 10.56 71.2 50.4 
MARV 5.14 VAT 19198 1408.9 7.12 ~60 ~50 
MARV 2.21 VAT 18066 1300(+) ~11.2 100.57 46.66(+) 


expect 5 homers of fruit, 10 of sesame and 100 of grain. While the entries in individual texts 
make it clear that the contributors often failed to meet their targets, and the proportions are 
not remotely rigidly maintained, the orders of magnitude need not be doubted. 

If then we take as a rough estimate that the Offerings House received about 1,000 homers 
of grain annually, we may consider how many mouths this might have fed. If it all went into 
a grain ration to adult males, for which a norm of 1 qi daily seems to be the Middle Assyrian 
standard,“ and like the scribes we assume a year of 360 days (12 30-day months) requiring 
3.6 homers per person annually, the 1,000 homers would feed 278 men for the year. This is of 
course not what happened: the grain was not primarily issued as rations, but transferred to 
the food processers for conversion into bread and beer. Nevertheless, it must bear some rela- 
tionship to the demand from consumers within the temple, whether they were the perma- 
nent administrative staff, food processers, menial employees, cultic personnel or the general 
public. We have no reliable way of determining the numbers dependent on the temple in any 
of these categories, nor do we know what other resources the temple administration could 
tap for their subsistence. The quantities are not negligible, and clearly could have gone a long 
way towards feeding the permanent staff of the temple, but they need not have constituted a 
significant burden on each provincial administration. Note for instance that MARV 5.83 (cf. 
Freydank 1997a, 130-3) deals with annual quantities of grain amounting to 4,500 to 4,700 
homers, while provincial governors in the Habur district were required on a single occasion 
to issue from the local palace 716.3 homers of grain to provide rations for deportees.“ We 
may conclude that the offerings amounts, although not minimal, are nonetheless commen- 
surate with a system of symbolic contributions, rather than a core component of the state 
economy. 

None of these texts appears to give advance quotas or estimates of what any province was 
expected to pay, but the recurrence of different exact amounts for different provinces across 
the years“ indicates that as we would expect there must have been preordained quotas for 


" 


4 See for example Jakob 2003, 148. The daily rate of 1 qi (traditionally ~0.84 litres) agrees fairly reassuringly with 
modern estimates suggesting 0.6 kg as the daily need of an adult male (see discussion of different estimates in Seeher 
2000, 294). 

KAJ 113, edited in Postgate 1988a, 71-4. 

For example amounts identical to those listed in MARV 2.21 can be found in MARV 5.42 and MARV 9.12, tabulated 
accounts from three different limmu years. 
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each province, with larger amounts expected from the more populous provinces. At first 
sight there is no sign of seasonal variation, but the Middle Assyrian calendar makes it hard 
to be certain of this. There is also a curious preference for multiples of eleven: in MARV 2.21 
(Table 4.2) see for instance the entries for Idu (0.77 honey, 7.7 sesame), Taidu (0.88 honey, 
8.8 sesame), Kulišhinaš (0.33 honey, 3.3 sesame, 3.3 fruit) and the City of Assur (0.88 honey, 
8.8 sesame). The only explanation for this which comes to mind is that there may have been 
a monthly quota which was only required in 11 of the 12 months of a year, leaving each 
province 1 month of grace, but more thorough investigation of the phenomenon might yield 
other solutions. 


The Contribution of the Assyrians 


In the tabulated accounts, as already mentioned, and also in other tablets recording single 
or multiple deliveries, the offerings are sometimes described generically as “fixed offerings 
of the provinces”, suggesting that they formed a class of their own, but we rarely hear of 
contributions from any other institutions or individuals. The only exception is the “contri- 
bution of the Assyrians” (maddattu ša aššurāyē). The term maddattu is only rarely used for 
other contributions to the Offerings House." Very familiar in Assyrian royal annals of the 
first millennium, and from the reign of Tiglath-pileser I, as the generic word for the regular 
annual payment of tribute imposed on states recognising Assyrian supremacy, it would be a 
mistake to assume that it only refers to such contributions - indeed the annalists sometimes 
give maddattu this more precise connotation by qualifying it with a phrase like “the annual 
gift of my overlordship” In Middle Assyrian documents, instances of its use in a different 
context include “he has drawn up accounts with his contribution’, in the context of military 
service,“ and a list of 134 sheep and goats both from individuals and from the inhabitants of 
places like Katmuhu and Arinna, described as “the contribution of [...]”.” It is safest to treat 
these occurrences as matching the neutral usage of the verb tadanu to refer to the transfer of 
possession (without necessarily implying that it was either a free will gift or a payment). The 
Offerings Archive has now supplied us with several further instances of the word in a vari- 
ety of contexts, and on at least four occasions we read of deliveries of grain coming into the 
Offerings House as the “contribution of the Assyrians”.”° 


" One instance is the unique text MARV 6.39 as edited in Freydank 2007, 71-2, which if correctly deciphered reads: 
SU.NIGIN 2 ANSE 4BAN LAL ma-da'-tu ša LU.MES ""pa-ru-na-ie-e a-na gi-na-e ša ‘a-Sur ša URU.SA.URU ša 4 
MU.MES '*U.GUR-NIG.BA LU.DUB.SA[R] ša É [t]up-pa-a-te ma-hi-ir (“Total: 2.4 homers of honey, contribution of 
the men of Paruna for the fixed offerings of the House of Aššur of the Inner City for four years, Nergal-igiša, the scribe 
of the Tablet House, has received) 

KAJ 307:6 NÍG.KA,.MES iš-tu ma-da-te-šu is-sa-bat (see, p. 23). 

2 KAJ314:9; some of these contributors may indeed have been subject polities, justifying a translation of "tribute but not 
all. 

MARV 6.35:47-8: ša ma-ad-da-a-te ša dš-šu-ra-ie-e ... in-na-kal - (bread and beer) “of the contribution of the Assyrians 
... Shall be consumed”; MARV 5.70:18: “(grain) which (as) bread and beer was consumed from out of the grain of the 
contribution(s)? ("i+na (or ša?) ŠĀ” SE-im.MES ša ma-da-te in-na-kil-ti-ni); MARV 7.3:4 refers to a payment of 5 
homers of grain “which was imposed on Izbu-lešir, the Offerings Overseer, instead of the grain of the contribution 


Er 
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There are two issues here which need resolution: the precise connotation of “Assyrian” and 
the precise status of the contributions. These appear normally to be in grain, for conversion 
into bread and beer, but in one instance a delivery (of oil?) is described as “instead of the 
honey of the Assyrians’, so that the substances they provide are in agreement with the other 
fixed offerings.” This also agrees with the first section of MARV 1.49 quoted here: 


[iš-tu ITI] sin UD.18.KÁM li-mi [From the month] of Sin, 18^ day, eponymate 
['4GIS.KU-DUMU.U]S-é-3ár-ra MAN KUR a-šur [of Tiglath-pil]eser, King of Assyria, 
NIG.K[A,.MES 'Jiz-bu-SLSA GAL gi-na-e the acco[unts of] Izbu-lesir, Offerings Overseer, 
9 ME 25 ANSE 3 qa SE-im"* ša ma-da-te (for) 925.03 homers of grain of the contribution 
[šļa áš-šu-ra-ie-e™! ša pi-i ki-sir-te of the Assyrians, in accordance with the case-tablet 
ša NA,.KISIB 'aš-šur=ki-ti-še-si GAR KUR with the seal of Aššur-kitti-šesi, Governor 
sa-ab-tu of the Land, have been drawn up. 

MARV 1.49:1-7 


This makes it clear that Izbu-lešir had previously taken delivery of this fairly large amount - 
comparable to the annual total for all provinces - and acknowledged his receipt in a docu- 
ment ratified by the “Governor of the Land” (on whom see p. 125). Further down, the same 
text explicitly mentions “fixed offerings’, and it is clear that the contributions of the “Assyr- 
ians” came to the Offerings House. It is therefore highly likely that they were themselves 
“fixed offerings” even if this is not 100 per cent proven. 

The other issue concerns the term assurayu. It is hard to translate other than by “Assyrian’, 
but in this context it is very unclear what this really means.” We have at least four possibili- 
ties from which to choose: 


subjects of the Assyrian state, regardless of any ethnic or geographical affiliations: 

2. subjects of the Assyrian state with an ethnic or geographical claim to be identified as 
“Assyrian” in contrast to others with different ethnic or geographical identities: 

3. the population of a territorial unit named after the City of Aššur: 

4. the population of the City of Assur. 


The easiest options would seem at first sight to be 3 or 4, but there are reasons this may be 
deceptive. In the first place, these two population groups already appear to be represented 
in the gināu lists (cf. Table 4.1), where we find both “The City of (the god) Assur" (no. 7), 
and “The Inner City” (libbi ali, no. 15). How these two differ is not immediately obvious, but, 
to quote an earlier attempt at a solution, “I assume that Libb(i)-ali can only refer to the city 


of the Assyrians” (ki-mu SE-im.MES ša ma-da-at-te ša dš-šu-ra-ie.MEŠ); MARV 1.49:8-9. In MARV 5.70 and 6.73 
(see next footnote), I have assumed that the “contribution” (ma-da-(at-)te) is from the “Assyrians’, although this is not 
explicitly stated. 

MARV 5.8:64. It may also be their contribution that is referred to in MARV 6.73:17-18, where a combination of barley, 
another grain, wheat and bulgur is issued to the “bakers and brewers of the House of Assur and the palace as the first- 
instalments of the contribution, in order to make bread (and) beer" (a-na re-ša-te ša ma-da-at-te ana NINDA.MES 
KAS.MES e-pa-še). The term rēšāte in the first millennium refers to the offering of first fruits, but it may have a more 
general meaning here. (The passage MARV 7.96:4-5, reading ša ŠĀ SE-im.MES ša ma-da-te $a nu? za’ x *é-a-MAN, 
remains obscure to me). 

52 For the term Assyrian and its possible social implications, see pp. 12-14. 
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of Assur itself”, while the apparent “City of Assur” may reflect “a usage such as mat/pahat 
āl-Aššur ‘the province of the city of Assur, administratively separated from the city of Assur5? 
given that “province” is not repeated in front of each toponym in these lists. Indeed, Urad- 
Šeruas brother-in-law Aššur-bel-ilani (see p. 240) served as “governor of the City of Aššur”, a 
different office from “Governor of the Land” (Sakin mati) traditionally seen as the governor of 
Aššurs provincial territory. It cannot be coincidental that each time the name Assur is entered 
in the lists the logogram URU is included, and a similar consistency in the inclusion of the 
URU can be observed in KAV 217, where we must I think conclude that a “citizen of the city 
of Assur” was referred to as āl-Aššurāyu (cf. p. 13). By contrast, the contexts referring to the 
“maddattu of the Assyrians” conspicuously lack the URU, as do mentions of “Assyrians” in 
other texts, including the Middle Assyrian Laws (see p. 13). The Assyrians themselves must 
have needed to differentiate inhabitants of the city of Assur from subjects of the Assyrian 
state, and since we do not in these texts meet any writing implying a form like mat-Assurayu, 
I think we must conclude that the city inhabitants were indeed known as al-Assurayu, and 
that plain Assurayu means “Assyrian” as in meaning 2, since the scribes regularly also refer to 
ethnic groups who are evidently Assyrian subjects with their own ethnonyms such as “Elam- 


» cc 


ites”, “Subrians” or “Kassites”. 

On balance, therefore, it seems that these contributions came from individual Assyrian sub- 
jects of the state, but we do not have enough evidence to see whether these were exclusively 
within the "home province” or distributed across the different provinces. I have seen no sign in 
the texts hitherto published that the scribes took deliveries from individual “Assyrian nationals’, 
but it does not seem unlikely that they should contribute as a symbolic act to the temple's daily 


offerings needs, separately from the institutional fixed offerings required from the provinces. 


Ihe Offerings House and its Storage Facilities 


The evidence of the boatman tablets suggests that the majority of the offerings contribu- 
tions were logged into the Offerings Office on the quayside, and then transferred to some 
form of temporary or permanent storage. No doubt Izbu-lesir operated from within the over- 
all precincts of the Assur Temple itself, and his particular sector of the complex, along the 
south-west side of the southern courtyard, was probably known as the “Offerings House” (bét 
gināē), where modest quantities of grain are occasionally said to have been "received”.”' Once, 
the governor of Halahhu is required to bring his previous year’s offerings deficit of 4.4 homers 
sesame and 1.1 homer of fruit and “measure it out in the Offerings House”. MARV 7.5 and 
7.28 are both damaged, but their mention of the word pühu in the same context as the bet 
gināē suggests that loans (commodity uncertain) were sometimes issued from there. 

It is difficult to be certain whether the phrase bet gindé refers to a specific architectural 
unit, or only more abstractly to the institution. The same problem does not affect two 


5 Postgate 1985, 98. 
54 For example MARV 6.8:8 (6 homers); 6.12:8 (4 homers); also 6.34:14 (8+ homers); 7.36:9 (30 homers). 
55 MARV 7.71:6-8, reading <4->ba-la i+na É gi-na-e i-ma-da-ad. 
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technical words for storage facilities. Of these the more general term is nakkamtu or bet 
nakkamti which is occasionally mentioned as the location or source of commodities.” Thus 
2 and 6 homers of grain were received by MuSezib-Sin on consecutive days “in the store- 
house, from the charge of Izbu-lesir, the Offerings Overseer" (MARV 7.53), while 193.2 
homers of grain and 8.5 homers of flour in the charge of Aššur-baissunu were deposited in 
the storehouse (ina bet nakkamti tabküni, MARV 9.112:14). This is probably the “storehouse 
of the House of Assur” mentioned in MARV 6.42, and also the same as the storehouse in 
which was kept “the sūtu (measure) of the god's rations”.*” Storehouses of course were not 
exclusively intended for cereals. Sesame was deposited in a storehouse “[inside(?)] the wall” 
in MARV 3.9, and alum is mentioned in a palace storehouse in MARV 8.67 (probably from 
the Stewards’ Archive), while a wide variety of goods was kept in the storerooms of Babu- 
aha-iddina. 

The other storage facility is the bet hasimi, which specifically means a granary. A text 
detailing about 45 homers of grain received by brewers and bakers “as their offerings" speci- 
fies that it is “the grain of the granary of the courtyard” A group of at least six closely 
related texts records loans taken from the "granary of the Governor of the Land" along with 
other sources.’ Other amounts of grain are taken in these same texts from “the granary of 
the house of Asri-ili” in MARV 7.89, while they come simply from “the House of Samnuha- 
aSared” in 5.41, 5.44, 7.76 and 9.112. Whether the Offerings House itself had its own separate 
granary remains unknown, and although the source of the grain is sometimes specified, in 
the Offerings Archive texts which record the deposit of commodities in a store place are 
scarce (MARV 9.112 being a rare instance). Perhaps from an accountant' point of view it was 
normally only the arrival of the commodities into the institution of the Offerings House that 
was significant, whichever department they may physically have entered. We have no way of 
telling whether either the (bet) nakkamti or the bet hasimi of the Offerings House were phys- 
ically incorporated in the same building as Room 3' where the tablets were kept, or, as seems 
equally likely, at some distance elsewhere in the city." 


The Commodities and Their Processers 


On their arrival, the Offerings Overseer technically “received” (mahir) the commodities, 
and then supervised their onward distribution to different branches of his establishment. 


56 There is grammatical reason to believe that the É in front of many occurrences of nakkamtu should be taken as a 
determinative (as also perhaps with karmu, cf. Llop 2005a, 43) but instinct suggests that it may also have featured as bet 
nakkamti. 

* GIS.BÁN ša SUKU DINGIR ša Ē na-kám-te MARV 3.50:5; more succinctly called the “the sūtu (measure) of the 
storeroom” (used for grain measurement in MARV 5.51:2, 9, 13). 

5 MARV 7.86:15-16: SE-um ša É ha-si-mi ša É ki-sa-al-li (unclear if the É is a determinative or the phrase should read “of 
the courtyard house"). A grain storage text edited in Freydank 1994a describes the issue of “397 homers of old grain of 
the eponymate of PN, dug out from the granaries" (is-tu É ha-si-ma-te ha-at-ta, MARV 3.4 Rs.2’-3, p. 21). 

5 See footnote 14. 

© The Offerings Archive has no certain reference to the grain storage facility known as karmu, for which see Llop 2005a; 
Llop in Faist & Llop 2012. On the other two terms see also Jakob 2003, 320-7. 
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Different specialists processed different commodities, and in our discussion we will follow 
the order of the tabulated accounts, which begin with the cereals. 


Cereals 


By volume, the cereals comprised the great majority of all the contributions. Perhaps unsur- 
prisingly, most of the preserved documentation from the Offerings Archive is concerned with 
grain and its processing. The majority of the cereal contributions are barley (written SE-um™*, 
also SE-am"* and SE-im™®).°! Not infrequently this may be accompanied or replaced by 
wheat (GIG(.MES)). Emmer (kunāšu), although occasionally mentioned in Middle Assyr- 
ian texts (Jakob 2003, 315), does not feature here, nor does millet (tuhnu). Another cereal 
product listed occasionally is (SE) hašlāte “crushed (grain), which is generally assumed to be 
cracked grain or similar, like modern bulgur / burghul, though it is hard to know if it is made 
from barley or emmer.‘? 

Two professions are in charge of processing the cereals: the baker (alahhinu) and the brewer. 
In these texts they are often mentioned together as a pair? and once explicitly as “the bakers 
and brewers of the House of [Ašš]ur”.** They must therefore be considered as on the staff of 
the Assur Temple, although this need not mean they are administratively under the Offer- 
ings House; during the mid 12th century there was a “House of the Bakers of the Temple" at 
Assur to which five sheep were entrusted.° Jakob cites occurrences of the “House of the Bak- 
ers” alongside the “House of the Brewers’, and, on one occasion, the “House of the Brewers 
and Bakers”.** The coupling of the two professions is paralleled by mentions of “bread (and) 
beer" as a linked pair, seeming to emphasise that they belong in the same administrative con- 
text.” Although for convenience alahhinu is often translated here as “baker”, this is slightly 
inaccurate, as shown by VAT 13076, discussed in Jakob (2003, 393) and now published as 
MARV 9.110:12, where a proper “baker” (āpiu) or “bakers” is/are mentioned alongside one 
or more alahhinu as receiving “white grain for the bread of the invocation of the god”. From 
our archive it is clear that the alahhinu was responsible for other stages of processing cereals, 


61 The Akkadian word remains uncertain, in Assyrian as in Babylonian. Note the syllabic writing NINDA ut-ti-te MARV 
8.7:1,3,5,6. 

It goes to the bakers, for example. in MARV 5.11; 5.23; 5.25 (as iškāru); 5.48; 5.68; 6.33; 6.60 (broken). In MARV 6.73:9, 
cf. 11, 14 it is issued to the brewers and bakers along with barley and wheat. It also features in secular administrative 
contexts such as MARV 1.9, where it comes after barley and wheat and before kurmisu, kudimmu and sesame in the lists 
of provisions for the army from Zamban on the Diyala (Freydank 1974a). Similarly, in the Tukulti-Ninurta edict MARV 
4.151:16, hasläte is listed as a typical cereal product after barley and wheat. 

As noted already in Pedersén 1985, 45"; Jakob 2003, 394. Examples: “bakers and brewers” MARV 6.19:15; 6.24:14; 
6.69:13; 6.73:15; 6.81:4-5; “brewers and bakers” MARV 7.86. 

MARV 7.91 Rs. 5°: LU a-lah-hi-ni ù LU.SIM.MES É “[a]-Sur; the “bakers of the House of Aššur” mentioned in MARV 
7.56:18 include Ahu-lamur, Aššur-šuma-iddina and Mar-silliya from the regulars (see footnote 69). 

a-na É *a-láh-hi-ni"* ša É DINGIR pa-aq-du Donbaz 1976, 24, A.1750. 

Jakob 2003, 394. 

For the couplet NINDA.MES (u) KAS.MES cf. for example KAJ 306a; MARV 1.49:8-9; 2.14:13) rev. 10; 5:70:17; 6.19:15; 
6.35:7; 7.4:25; cf. 4 SILA NINDA.MES 6 SILA KAS.MES MARV 7.874. 

PAB 1 ANSE 8BÁN SE BABBAR-( “*a-láh-hi-nu à a-pi-d a-na NINDA.MES Sa si-si-it DINGIR. A real baker (āpi'u) is 
also mentioned in MARV 4.1:17 and at Durkatlimmu (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 12:33). 
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principally the conversion to flour. This is why the term is sometimes translated as “miller”, 
but there were others who did the actual grinding, and an accurate but unwieldy interpre- 
tation of the alahhinu’s role would seem to be along the lines of “preparer of farinaceous 
products” or “flour-processer” (though for convenience “baker” will often be used here). At 
the time of Izbu-lešir, there was a limited number of alahhinu, whose names keep recurring 
together in the records, either singly or in groups.‘ There is no mention in the Offerings 
Archive of a “chief baker” (rab alahhini), although this title is once attested in the Stewards’ 
Archive.” Each alahhinu takes individual liability for the amount received, and these are 
often equal quantities (e.g. MARV 5.6), so that they seem to operate like a group of equally 
ranked colleagues. With less frequently recurring persons, identification as a baker may be 
uncertain, as they are sometimes listed together with the brewers without specifying each 
individual's profession. 


Grinders 


The grain was presumably usually ground, unless destined for malting, and texts list- 
ing the issue of grindstones to alahhinu indicate that they were responsible for this, along 
with the brewers. It does not mean that they themselves did the grinding: this must have 
been the task of the workers called "f6-i-nu(.meš), etymologically the “grinders”. They are 
mentioned in MARV 6.48, where three well-known alahhinu (Suzub-Sin, Urad-Gula and 
Aššur-danninanni) have each received a large quantity of grain (in two cases 223 or 224 
homers - over 20,000 litres) for processing into a specified quantity of flour (ZÍD.DA.MES) 
“together with the rations of his grinders” (a-di SUKU-at (6-i-ni-šu); this indicates that they 
were expected to take the rations of their workers from the amounts of grain allocated to 
them by the Offerings Overseer. It also places the grinders into a lower social status as recipi- 
ents of rations: they may perhaps have been slaves, although this is not stated explicitly. A dif- 
ferent angle is given by MARV 5.60, which has a list of 49 “grinders of the House of Assur’, 47 
of whom are associated with each of 25 different provinces in groups of one to four (similarly: 
MARV 6.64). It seems that part of the obligation of each province was to provide dependent 
labour for this purpose, and this appears to be confirmed by MARV 6.90: this is a sealed 
envelope receipt for 194.2 homers of grain from Kilizi province. It is ratified by Izbu-lesir, but 
a supplementary section records that Mar-silliya, the baker, has received Sar-Adad, a grinder 
(ta-i-nu.mes!), also no doubt as part of the same provinces contribution. 

Alongside the '76-i-nu(.meš) a second category of grinders, called the sāmidu, is some- 
times mentioned." They presumably produced the flour type simdu, and it seems from 
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Ko) 


Some of the best attested bakers are Ahu-lamur, Aššur-danninanni, Aššur-šuma-iddina, Kutahhu, Mar-silliya, Šuzub- 
Sin and Urad-Gula (see Jakob 2003, 387-90, citing texts which are mostly published now in MARV 5-8, alongside 
further instances). Note that Šuzub-Sin is once listed as the father of Aššur-šuma-iddina (MARV 6.81:8), and Kutahhu 
is also mentioned once as a father (MARV 5.41:12). 

Jakob 2003, 387 citing Pedersēn 1985, 73. Such a post might have been needed within the secular palace 
administration. 

See for example MARV 1.49, an excerpt edited in Jakob 2003, 385; MARV 6.39:7; MARV 7.4. 
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MARV 3.69 that there were different types of grindstone classified as either sāmidu or tēinu, 
presumably “fine grinding” and “coarse grinding’, for the different kinds of flour.” While 
regular flour (ZÍD.DA = qemu) is mentioned, from the instruction in a letter, “grind the 
grain into simdu flour and GAL.GAL.LA flour’, we see that at least two grades of flour were 
distinguished.” It may therefore be that the ordinary grinding process, described with the 
verb tiānu, is what yielded the ZÍD.GAL.GAL(.LA) to be understood as “coarse flour”. From 
MARV 3.16 we know that both these flour types were included in offerings to Assur and his 
spouse Serua. 

Another type of flour is mirqu, a word from the same root as mardqu, meaning approxi- 
mately “to crush” On one occasion it seems to have been delivered as part of the fixed offer- 
ings of Kulishinas, although on the envelope the word mirqu is replaced by aza[mru] (“fruit”; 
MARV 1.73:2). In MARV 5.5:26-7, it also replaces some contribution (illegible to me), this 
time from Apku. It does seem possible that because of seasonality, provinces may have had 
difficulty in supplying fruit all year round (unlike grain, honey and sesame which do not 
need to be so fresh), and therefore another comestible could be substituted. This certainly 
seems to be the case in MARV 6.1, where several of the entries in the “fruit” (azamru) col- 
umn are in fact flour (ZID.DA), possibly a generic term which might include mirqu. The 
mention of “figs” in this column (l. 20) may support this, because figs are regularly preserved 
dried (often on strings) and would not be so subject to seasonal fluctuation.” 

While it seems that flour could be presented unprocessed to the gods (e.g. MARV 3.16, rev. 
iii.10: 1 homer of simdu flour), their meals also included flour products of various kinds. The 
most elaborate evidence for this comes from MARV 3.16, which lists a wide range of special- 
ist products, some known only here.” This tablet is not known to (and may well not) derive 
from the Offerings Archive, but in many of the documents which do we also come across 
types of bread including tappinnu,” and most frequently mitru.” The product harsu, which 
is only measured by volume (whereas mitru for instance can be counted), may be “crumbled 
(bread)”; its production is no doubt referred to in MARV 6.77:5 “from (it) he will crumble(?) 


72 See Jakob 2003, 385-6. Curiously, in MARV 3.69 most of the grindstones are issued “for their work-assignment" 
(1. 42) to brewers. At least one goes to an alahhinu, but we would not have expected the brewers (who of course use 
malted grain) to be principally involved in grinding flour. At the end of the text there is a rather unexpected mention 
of EN.MES pa-h[a-te; if by this is meant “provincial governors’, it may be another dimension of the provinces’ liabilities 
to support the Offerings House, but unfortunately the passage is too broken for certainty, and we cannot rule out the 
possibility that bel pāhiti is here used in a more general sense, such as “official responsible”. 

MARV 5.89 Ass. 14580, archival provenance not known. For ZID.GAL.GAL(.LA) see MARV 1.7:18 (a sack of it), and 
MARV 1.30:5 (a grindstone for it). Also at Tell Chuera (Jakob 2009). Now discussed in Llop 2010a, 61, referring to CAD 
P 111 for a possible Neo-Assyrian lexical equivalent pappassu, which would derive from the Middle Assyrian form 
pappaltu (for *pappastu) attested in Postgate 1994a, 15 (from Pedersén’s archive M13, see Pedersén 1997a). 

Other instances of mirqu in the initial delivery phase are MARV 5.27 (in place of azamru?), 5.35 rev.7’; 5.39:3, 12 (from 
Taidi and Amasaku); mirqu flour is also encountered at a later stage, in unclear contexts, in MARV 6.18 and MARV 
6.40. 

Edited with a lengthy commentary in Llop 2010a. 

MARV 6.27; 7.57. 

For example MARV 5.32; 5.66; 6.27; 7.68; KAJ 306a. See Llop 2010a, 59 on this type of bread, but note that the 
writings mi-ti-ri (MARV 8.92:6) and NINDA me-ti-ru (Assur 3/ii No. 5:4-6, 10) point to an emphatic ( as the second 
consonant. 
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(i-har-ra-ds) 2 qi daily”; in MARV 5.66 it is differentiated from other breads as it appears in 
the sequence “bread, harsu, beer, oil, honey (and) fruit? 


The Brewers 


The brewers (LU.SIM(.MES) = sirasü), like the bakers with whom they are often listed, are 
likewise a group of recurring names. They were presumably principally engaged in making 
beer: MARV 5.26 is a daily note of the issue of 55 homers of grain, received by the brewers 
“for their malt" (a-na SE. MUNU, .MEŠ-šu-nu), but aside from this we hear almost nothing 
of the brewing process. Beer does occasionally feature in the archive,” as the intended pur- 
pose of a grain issue, often paired with bread, as already mentioned. By itself it is mentioned 
either simply as “beer” (KAS.MES) or as a variety called SA.MAR rabu.® In one 12th-century 
text a "chief brewer" withdraws 6 homers of grain as a loan from Aba-la-ide, the Offerings 
Overseer (MARV 3.39 = Freydank 1992a No. 4), but this title does not seem to recur in the 
Izbu-lešir texts. The evidence of the Tell Chuera texts, among others, indicates that brewers 
and their products were of great interest to the Assyrian administrators, and we can only 
assume that the divine cult, like secular institutions, consumed significant quantities of beer. 
One sealed tablet records that over a period of 47 days a brewer had dispensed amounts of 
beer “to the House of the God (and?) the palace,*' in accordance with a case-tablet bearing the 
seal of Izbu-lešir, Offerings Overseer” (see p. 117 on the presentation of offerings). 


Honey? 


It seems likely that the essence ofthe obligation on the provinces was to ensure that the temple 
received the commodities prescribed by the needs of the cult, rather than to provide the raw 
materials from their own local produce. Clearly the majority of provinces in Assyrian territory 
could produce barley, and many of them sesame and some kind of fruit, but the same may not 
apply to the food called dispu, which is generally translated as “honey”. The word could, in 
different times and places, refer either to bees' honey or to date syrup (Arabic: dibis; see Faist 
2001, 72; Volk 1999). On one hand it is true that evidence for beekeeping in Mesopotamia is 
scarce, on the other hand there is equally no reason to suppose that dates ripened or date syrup 
was produced in Assyria, although it is probable that in Babylonia dispu would normally refer 


75 Jakob 2003, 397 on harsu as a kind of bread; note “1 qi bread for haršu” (MARV 5.32:1). Possible confusion with hursu 
makes it slightly uncertain whether in MARV 8.91:5 we have someone receiving 7 sütu of sesame “for his harsu’, but I 
suspect so. See Llop 2010a, 66-8 for other references. 

For example 9BĀN KAS.MES MARV 5.7:9ff.; 5.66:10; 5.70:17. 

KAS SA.MAR fa-(ab-)bu (MARV 6.35:1, 44; 6.70:15, 17); this kind of “sweet SA.MAR beer" is perhaps ofa high quality, 
since it is also included in issues to diplomatic travellers in the Tell Chuera texts, cf. Jakob 2003, 126 and Jakob 2009, 
Nos. 22-8, cf. p. 60 on No. 22:6, commenting that SA.MAR "ist sonst nicht nachzuweisen" (now outdated). 

MARV 5.7:14-15 a-na É DINGIR E.GAL-lim iš-gi-u-ni. This account was prepared by Aššur-danninanni, known from 
other texts as a baker (alahhinu). 

LAL(.MES) = dispu (written di-iš-pu MARV 6.28:2). Measured in homers, sūtu and gi, and, like some oils and 
aromatics, for smaller quantities in little “cups” (kāsāte: for example 3 ga 4 ka-si. MES-te MARV 7.34:2; cf. MARV 5.69; 
5.77; 7.23). 
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to a date product. To judge from its logogram, DUH.LAL, the substance iskuru must have 
been beeswax (because date syrup does not yield wax), and we know it was available in Assyria 
as it is mentioned as a component in the manufacture of writing-boards (on wax see Volk 
1999, 286-90). It would no doubt have been a by-product of apiculture, and if importing wax, 
it is likely enough that honey came too. Outside the temple we find it mentioned in Babu-aha- 
iddinas Archive,” and reportedly T 98-92 from Sabi Abyad explicitly mentions the import of 
honey (Faist 2001, 1295); if coming from the west, bees’ honey is more likely than date syrup, 
a Babylonian product. Hence at the very least, it is unlikely to have been produced in every one 
of the 27 provinces, but may have had to be brought in for the purpose. 

The total inflow of honey to the temple in a year seems to have been no more than about 
10 homers - less than all the other commodities (see Table 4.2). It was probably correspond- 
ingly expensive, and this may be reflected in cases where it is measured in "cups perhaps 
one-fifth of a qá.** It was not always available: in MARV 3.36, Amasaki provided 6 sūtu of oil 
in place of honey. We don't know if the gods spread honey on their bread, but it is probable 
that honey was an ingredient in sweetmeats (muttaqu), which were included in their menus 
and must also have required flour products and sesame. MARV 3.49 and 8.88:3-7 indicate 
that, like fruit, honey fell under the remit of the kakardinnu (translated “confectioner”, but 
responsible for a range of foods). 


Sesame 


It is clear from the tabulated annual accounts that significant quantities of sesame came into 
the Offerings House from the provinces. Sesame could be used either in its own right as 
a culinary ingredient or as a source of oil. Although we occasionally find sesame used in 
sweet cakes, most notably “sesame ziqqurrats” (see Figure 4.8),°° the evidence of the Offer- 
ings Archive suggests that its principal use was for oil, which is usually referred to simply as 
IÀ(.MES) = šamnu.** 

Documents recording individual deliveries? or issues of single consignments of sesame are 
relatively infreguent, and a good proportion belongs to the period of oflice of Sin-nadin-apli. 


8: 


[n] 


KAJ 226; A. 1774 in Donbaz 1997, 107. 

MARV 7.34:2: 3 qû (and) 4 cups (3 ga 4 ka-si. MES-t[e] ša LAL.MES). Like myrtle oil (MARV 4.146:20), honey was also 
measured or at least served in a larger bowl (Sapputu); see 1 DUG šap-pu-tu ša LAL ma-li-t[u] MARV 7.5:11, cf. rev. 
2'-3' (ša LAL ma-al-a-a-tu-ni “which is full of honey"). 

In MARV 3.16, the sweet substance called muttāgu is made of sesame and used for making various items, including 
ziqqurrats of 1 sūtu (~10 1.) each (ii.6’); this agrees with MARV 1.33, where the oil presser is issued with 5 sūtu of sesame 
and charged with supplying four ziqqurrats of 1 sūtu each. For other Assyrian mentions see Llop-Radua 2010a, 64-5. 
The logogram IA.GIS is also found regularly in the 12th-century texts, and is probably also to be read simply as šamnu. 
It is to be distinguished from IA.DUG.GA (Sa KASKAL) “sweet oil (for travel)” (cf. CAD S/i, 328), and probably from 
IA be-e-ri (both MARV 8.14:5-6). A list of disbursal (talpittu) of oils from the Stewards’ Archive distinguished “myrtle 
oil” (IA a-si) and “purified oil” (IA ma-su-d); these were in the charge of a female perfumer (muraggītu) called Tukulti- 
$a-Same, and are therefore perhaps not regular sesame oil. 

Such as MARV 6.13 (4 homers from Kilizi via a boatman); 7.5 (0.15 homers from Katmuhu, owed by a boatman); 
7.9 (2.27 homers from Halahhu, and 7.14 from Talmuššu); MARV 7.71 (4.4 homers arrears owed by the governor of 
Halahhu); MARV 8.78 (9 homers from Sadikannu). 
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Figure 4.8. Middle Assyrian seal from Tyre, with sesame ziqqurrats on an altar. Courtesy Dominique 
Collon. 


To recover either the food product or the oil from the seeds required the services of the oil 
presser (LU.IA.SUR = sähitu) both to hull the sesame (yielding šamaššammū halsütu) and 
to squeeze out (sahātu) the oil.** MARV 3.9:13-22 records a delivery of 6.7 homers received 
by Sin-nadin-apli from a boatman, “together with (some) sesame of the autumn (Sa har-pi) 
which was issued to Ibašši-ilu the oil presser to have consumed (a-na šd-ku-li)”. Ibašši-ilu is 
well attested as an oil presser in the Offerings Archive. Others who worked recurrently for 
the Offerings House were Mar-apie, who receives sesame as a work-assignment in MARV 
5.9 and 7.78-9 (cf. also his accounts in MARV 7.32); and Siyatu, who signs a work contract 
to render pressed oil from 5 homers of sesame during the term of office of Sin-nadin-apli,? 
and in MARV 5.8 is listed as receiving 3 homers of sesame, in a long list of persons including 
priests and a diviner receiving relatively small amounts of oil on loan (a-na pu-[hi], 1. 1). In 
MARV 6.42 we hear of two sons, Adad-mušabši and Adad-apla-usur, of a chief oil presser 
called Salmanu-igiša, each of whom owes 1 homer of sesame. A small debt of sesame owed 
by Adad-mušabši to Sin-nadin-apli is documented in MARV 3.50 (Freydank 1992a No. 26), 
and another by Akuki in a similar debt-note to the same Offerings Overseer (MARV 7.92; 
cf. 6.87). Jakob comments that it is possible that they were not as regularly employed as 
the bakers and brewers and could have given their services elsewhere, but this must remain 
uncertain, as even regular members of the bakers’ and brewers’ groups could have work- 
assignment (iškāru) contracts with the Offerings House. 


8 See Jakob 2003, 408-11, especially for the letter from Sabi Abyad requesting that the sesame be hulled but not turned 
into oil. 

® For Siyatu see Jakob 2003, 409-10; and MARV 8.60, where he withdraws 3 homers from Sin-nadin-apli “on the 
instructions of PN" (a-na šipirte ša PN). 
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Sesame oil was the normal oil in Assyria.” It had a variety of uses. Oil of some kinds could 
presumably be used in a culinary context. It was also used to anoint or libate, perhaps with- 
out further treatment, and as a base for perfume. Oil features in various contexts within the 
archive. In the archive Nos. 8, 13-15 and 30 are debt-notes for oil (IA.GIS): No. 8 records an 
oil presser’s debt of 0.13 homers of oil to Offerings Overseer Aba-la-ide. No. 13 is a debt of 
oil to be brought along with the fixed offering from the provincial capital of Taidi. No. 14 is a 
debt-note for oil sealed by the priest (SANGA) of Adad, and No. 15 records a withdrawal of 
oil by a member of the House of Puhunu for a pandugani ceremony (all in the career of the 
Offerings Overseer Sin-uballit). Unusually, a homer of oil is included in its offerings delivery 
along with sesame and mirqu flour by the city of Sadikanni (MARV 5.27), and in MARV 3.36 
6 sutu of oil is substituted for a consignment of honey, perhaps on a one-to-one basis, because 
the amount is one-eleventh of the amount of sesame listed, close to the honey-sesame ratio 
elsewhere (e.g. Table 4.2). Normally, though, we cannot be sure if the oil handed out reached 
the Offerings House already as oil, or was the result of processing sesame within the organi- 
sation. MARV 7.1 is a document which indicated how the complete receipts of sesame offer- 
ings from the provinces were converted into amounts of oil, and to whom that oil in turn was, 
or was to be, disposed of, but it does not indicate its purpose. MARV 5.8 probably recorded 
small amounts (measured in gi up to no more than 3 sūtu) of oil issued on loan to a variety 
of recipients. In MARV 7.10 (not certainly from the Offerings Archive), oil (IÀ.GIS) is listed 
together with aromatics such as myrtle (asu), cypress (Surmenu) and a “bitter” plant (mar- 
rutu). There is no explicit evidence for the preparation of aromatic oils in the Assur Temple 
Archive, although two texts in the Steward's Archive record issues of oil to female perfumers 
(muraqqitu), and as mentioned in Chapter 3 there is a collection of technical instructions 
from Middle Assyrian Assur on the subject (Ebeling 1950). 

Generally when oil is used it is said to have been "poured"?! Thus MARV 6.31 is a record 
of oil “poured” before the gods, and 1. 29 probably mentioned the receiving official [PN] ša 
UGU IA.MES (“oil supervisor”). MARV 6.76:15 is similar, and KAJ 306a lists oil “completely 
poured in the (divine) presence.” This record of amounts libated is evidently required to 
establish whether the full complement of offerings has been made: thus MARV 7.1 is a com- 
plex document which deals with 208.2 homers of sesame, "the complete offering of all the 
pr[ovinces]5 and breaks this down into amounts of daily oil issues made and arrears not 
delivered. Some of these issues (ll. 12, 32) went to the palace (see pp. 126-7), others to one or 
more of the temples. MARV 7.73 may come from a similar smaller document. MARV 6.14 
is an intriguing short text which records simply that "From 10th Kalmartu, eponymate of 
Ninurta-ašared, to 13th Muhur-ilani, this same eponymate, 2 months and 13 days, the oil has 
been poured for the palace" - just that, no mention of any responsible official or the amounts 
involved. MARV 7.82, although badly broken, is similar, also recording oil libated for the 
palace over a specified time period. 


% For oil at Nuzi see Schneider-Ludorff 1999, 407-8. 
?! tabik, and in the case of multiple pourings, tabbuk (ta-bu-uk, MARV 2.22:3; cf. sabbutu for multiple tablets). 
» ša-al-lu-um a-na IGI it-ta-ba-ak. 
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Fruit (azamru) 


Azamru is a generic noun meaning “fruit”, peculiar to the Assyrian dialect, and is always 
written syllabically. For the most part we can only guess which species of fruit were repre- 
sented, but if it was expected throughout the year, it must have included some which either 
lasted well or yielded a good dried product. This certainly applies to figs, which are the only 
species as yet explicitly mentioned. In the fruit column of MARV 6.1:20 1.7 homers are listed, 
and in MARV 7.51:3, 2.4 homers of figs come from Addariq (near the Jebel Sinjar, a prime 
source for figs in modern Iraq), and are included in the total of “fruit” (azamru) in l. 9. Dur- 
ing the period of office of Aba-la-ide, the mayor(?) of Nabula in the north also owed arrears 
of honey and figs (MARV 3.55 = Freydank 1992a No. 10). In MARV 3.32 (= Freydank 1992a 
No. 31) the Offerings Overseer issues 2 sūtu of “broken figs” to the mayor of Kilizi on the 
instructions of (ana Sipirte) the governor. We can only guess which other species might have 
been included - perhaps apples, pomegranates, grapes or dates.?? 

Fruit was not always available, and so in some texts we find a different product contributed 
“instead of fruit”. In the 12th century under Aba-la-ide two debt-notes were made out for 2.8 
homers of grain and 2.5 homers of flour (ZÍD.DA), which were due for payment “instead 
of the fruit of the province of Ili-pada”™ Later, at least three provinces contributed flour in 
the fruit column of MARV 6.1 (eponym Hiyasayu, reign of Tiglath-pileser), and bread was 
accepted in place of fruit on two occasions listed in MARV 7.62:5, while, as seen earlier, ina 
case-tablet in which Izbu-lešir receives offerings due from Kulishinas, 2.5 homers of fruit was 
probably replaced by the same volume of mirqu flour: the flour is mentioned on the tablet, 
whereas the envelope appears to have had aza[mru] (MARV 1.73). 


The Confectioner (kakardinnu) 


The kakardinnu (a word which in the first millennium becomes karkadinnu) is well known 
to be concerned with a variety of foodstuffs. Although the confectioners are mentioned 
alongside the oil pressers on the jar Ass. 18766 (see p. 91), they are rarely referred to in 
the currently published Offerings Archive. One is mentioned in MARV 6.1, a list of offer- 
ings deliveries, but unfortunately in a context which does not reveal which commodity he is 
handling. However, under Sin-uballit the kakardinnu Bazu acknowledges receipt of 6 qi of 
honey (in accordance with an instruction from the Governor of the Land),” and another hint 


* A consignment of 7 homers of grapes (GESTIN.HLA) is probably listed in MARV 10.84 after figs but not otherwise 
in the Offerings Archive, although in MARV 7.71 the person contributing fruit from Katmuhu has the title 3a muhhi 
GESTIN.MES. It is hard to distinguish between "grapes" and *wine" if the text merely has GESTIN(.MES). Dates are 
mentioned in MARV 4.13:9' from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta and MARV 10.1:6 (from the Stewards’ Archive), but not to my 
knowledge in the Offerings Archive. 

Freydank 1992a, Nos. 5 and 6; I suspect the difficult forms ta-da-šu-ni and ta-da-šu-nu-ni should be understood 
as infinitives with modal force (ša ... tadān-šu(nu)-ni) “whose payment (should be)”. Cf. našku(n)šani (p. 227 
footnote 65). 

NINDA.MES i+na? la a-za-am-ri (1. 4) and ki-i a-za-a[m-ri (1. 8); eponymate of Aššur-šallimšunu (Ari/TP). Flour for 
fruit also in MARV 3.36:4. 

MARV 3.49 (Freydank 1992a No. 19). 
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that this was the specialist to whom the honey would normally be entrusted may be found in 
MARV 8.88, where Izbu-lešir seems to have taken honey from Šuzub-Aššur, the kakardinnu. 
Jakob observes that in some Neo-Assyrian texts the kakardinnu also handles harsu, and there 
is reason to think that he also processed other breads after they had been produced by the 
alahhinu.”” Whether he was also in charge of the fruit, we do not know, but in light of the 
Neo-Assyrian evidence adduced by Kinnier Wilson (1972, 82), this seems entirely possible. 


Presentation of Offerings 


The short text MARV 5.66 neatly summarises for us the processing activities we can observe 
in the Offerings Archive: 

1 5BĀN NINDA mi-it-ru? 1 ANSE har-šu ° U,.7.KAM 

4 JBÁN NINDA mi-it-ru > 1 ANSE 5 SILA har-s[u] * U,.8.KĀM 

7 if-tu ITI ku-zal-li * U,.9.KÁM ° li-me 'piš-gi-ia !© NINDA.MES har-šu KAS.MES 

U TA. MES LAL "? a-za-am-ru ? a?-na! IGI DINGIR “ ša-lu-um 

“5 sütu mitru bread, 1 homer harsu - 7th day. 4 sütu mitru bread, 1.05 homers harsu - 8th day. From 9th Kuzallu 


of the eponymate of Pišgiya the bread, harsu, beer, oil, honey (and) fruit is completely (delivered) into the pres- 
ence of the god.” 


Two final deliveries of bread are recorded, followed by a statement that offerings are com- 
plete, listing the four food categories in their ultimate form: the grain has become bread, 
harsu and beer, and the sesame is now oil while the honey and fruit remain in their origi- 
nal state. The offerings have gone into “the presence of the god”, and this phrase recurs in 
other texts, for example “He will place 1 mitru bread, (and) 1 homer of harsu (bread) in the 
presence of the god” (a-na IGI DINGIR i-ša-ka-an).** Other texts which do not explicitly 
mention the divine presence, such as MARV 2.14, monitoring issues of mitru and harsu 
alongside beer over a period of some months, are probably from the same context. While 
bread, and no doubt also cakes and flour, are “placed” (šakānu), oil is “poured” (tabaku). In 
MARV 6.76, oil is poured out for the gods (a-na IGI DN tabik): Assur, Ninlil (2Mullissu), 
"the gods of heaven" and Adad. MARV 6.31 is a longer but very similar text, recording liba- 
tions of oil to some if not all of the same deities. What the pouring of oil entailed is not at 
first sight obvious. When water, and perhaps also beer and wine, are libated, it may have 
been into the ground, but possibly also into drinking vessels. Oil was presumably not drunk, 
physically or symbolically; when perfumed it was surely used for anointing, and possibly 
this was also true for untreated sesame oil as well. In any case we do know that divine figures 
were not only fed and watered but also anointed (CAD P 247-8), so that the oil very likely 


?' See Jakob 2003, 395-8. Here he refers to a largely unpublished Assur archive from a house in eC9I in the south-west 
part of the city, described by Pedersén (1985, 118, archive M13), which includes receipts from a kakardinnu for bread 
received from an alahhinu, suggesting that he then further processed the food. One tablet from this archive is published 
in Postgate 1994a, on which see Pedersén 1997a with details of provenance and lines restored from the excavation 
photo. 

8 KAJ 306a, 7-8; similar: MARV 5.66, reading a-na' IGI DINGIR in. 13. 
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had a role in the rituals of the shrine alongside the edible and potable commodities which 
passed through the Offerings House. 

Some texts record not the completed delivery but the future schedule of presentations. In 
MARV 6.40 rev. 19, officials, including three alahhinu, are charged with supplying grain for 
consumption (ušakkulū; see p. 140), while [Aplliya “will give (beer) to drink" (i-šd-ag-gi), 
and is therefore presumably a brewer. MARV 6.35 is a list of sweet beer libations to a variety 
of recipients: the list begins with “the palace’, then there are 12 deities, some of them major 
but not including Assur or his spouse; in a subsequent section we find about 20 further divine 
or deified recipients. From the present tense of innakkal (in ll. 45 and 48) it seems that this is 
a proposed disposition ofthe beer, rather than a record of actual usage. Records of completed 
disbursals (talpittu) may be recognised in MARV 5.7. 

The texts considered so far all refer to the single stage in the passage of the materials 
through the Offerings House, from the food processers to use in the cult. Although these 
texts do state that commodities have been or will be placed or poured in the presence of 
the gods, we have no documents which record the transactions from the other standpoint, 
of receipt by an end user. These were presumably in the first instance members of the cul- 
tic staff of the shrine, but we have no indication of what titles they may have borne. There 
is no hint here of persons with prebendary rights entitling them to receive a portion of 
the temple' daily or monthly income in kind, familiar from Babylonian practices, but the 
lack of evidence is not conclusive. One allocation of 3.5 homers of ^white grain" from four 
alahhinu is described as “his evening meal” (nubattusu) and said to be “for the sacrifices 
(a-na UDU.SISKUR.MES-te) of the 5th day”, but neither of these terms is common in the 
Offerings Archive,” and "evening meals" are mentioned in grain or bread distribution texts 
from other contexts, which are not necessarily cultic, as well as in Muttas Archive, where 
sheep are supplied to the royal table (p. 190).'% One tablet which clearly records in detail a 
wide variety of food and drink offered to the gods (but not necessarily as gināu offerings) is 
MARV 3.16.'°! Unfortunately, its excavation number is lost, so it is not possible to know if it 
came from the Offerings Archive. It may well have not: while it does indeed mention flour 
(both simdu and coarse flour), honey and oil, the word gināu does not appear in the surviv- 
ing parts of the tablet, and it also lists a range of foods, such as green vegetables (mugillu ša 
urgi) and salt, and also “wine for libation" (GESTIN ana surāri), which never feature in the 
Offerings Archive, along with unfamiliar and unidentifiable items such as agarimuri and 
saplishi. It must describe the detailed disposition of food and drink in the shrine, because 
several sections read just “1 table like this one” (1 &pa-ás-ru ki-i an-ni-im-ma). The first 
recipients listed are Assur and Serua, and the offerings in each section are summed up as 


* One further mention of “sacrifices” in the Offerings Archive is now attested in MARV 10.89:7-9 PAB 3 ANSE 8BÁN 
SE a-na UDU.SISKUR.MES-te ša ITI hi-bur mah-[r]a “Total 3.8 homers of grain received for the sacrifices of the 
month of Hibur”. 

100 MARV 6.20; compare MARV 3.1:9 (Ass. 20193: bread issues), 3.75 (Ass. 11018: sheep) and 4.74:14 (from 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta: bread issue’). Tell Chuera No. 41:7 refers to food for the evening meal for travellers 
(Jakob 2009, 75-6). 

11 This text has now received a full philological treatment in Llop 2010a. 
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"this is the assignment for the presence of DN” (an-ni-u is-hu ša pa-ni DN) followed by 
the name of the deity or divine entity (e.g. the doors, rev. iii.5). It seems likely that this 
text was drawn up in the ambience of those responsible for overseeing the cultic activities 
within the temple. Another glimpse of the potential variety of the divine menu comes from 
texts which deal with bread issues. One of the tablets from Pedersén’s Archive M13 lists 
“tables” (pasru) of bread products associated with the town of Nabula,'” and MARV 1.7 
(from Ubrus Archive M8) lists very similar items, one section of which is noted as “of the 
assignment of (ša is-hi) the town of Duara’, using the same word used in MARV 3.16 for the 
assignments of offerings to the various deities. 

The inclusion in such texts ofa variety of items which never appear in the Offerings Archive 
draws our attention to the very restricted range of products the provinces were required to 
submit. In particular, it is noticeable that there are no vegetables, spices or wine, nor are 
there sheep or other animals or dairy products, although we may be fairly sure that some 
such items sometimes featured on the temple menus. The Archive of Mutta the sheep fat- 
tener often mentions sheep for “sacrifice” (UDU.SISKUR), but these are intended for specific 
requests or occasions, rather than a regular daily menu. Yet the temple offerings mentioned 
in Neo-Assyrian sources as coming from the provinces include, indeed consist of, sheep, 
often with the term dariu, which is conventionally at least understood to mean “regular”. I 
am not aware of the term dariu in Middle Assyrian sources, nor are sheep (or other animals) 
normally associated with the term gināu in the second millennium.” It seems as though 
different systems must have been in place for supplying the Assur Temple (and its resident 
deities) with meat and wine. 
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The Texts 


While the normal route for the commodities delivered may have been via the food pro- 
cessers to the temple cult, it was not their exclusive destination. On one hand there is 
plenty of evidence that the stocks of the Offerings House could be used to make loans to 
individuals, and on the other hand there are hints that some commodities found their 
way to the palace (see p. 126). Evidence for the loans comes in part from the group of tab- 
lets recovered from the third inscribed jar. This had a much shorter and less informative 
inscription than the others (“Of Šamaš-aha-eriš, son of Riš-Marduk”, Weidner 1952-3, 
213), but was intact. The 31 tablets inside the jar, numbered Ass. 18764, were edited as a 
group in Freydank 1992a, whose numbers are used here. Unfortunately, as bewailed by 
Freydank, Šamaš-aha-eriš is otherwise completely unknown, but the tablets themselves 


102 See footnote 97 for the provenance; the texts are Ass. 14842z, Donbaz 1988b, 5; cf. also from Ass. 14842 (M13) A. 3121 
and 3211, Donbaz 1988a, 69-70. 
103 For one exception see now 9 UDU.MES ša gi-na-e (MARV 10.90:13). 
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constitute a coherent group which merits description. All but a few have seal impressions, 
which is exceptional for the Offerings Archive." In almost every case the tablet records 
an amount of a commodity owed to the Offerings Overseer, using the standard formula 
for debt-notes in which the debt is said to be “upon” (ina UGU) the debtor. Text No. 6 may 
serve as a typical example: 


MARV 3.40 (Freydank 1992a No. 6) 


(seal impression) 


2 ANSE3 qa ZÍD.DA 2.03 homers of flour, 

i+na GIS.BÁN ša gi-na-e (measured) by the offerings sütu, 

ša ki-mu a-za-am-ri instead of the fruit 

ša pa-he-te ša ‘DINGIR-pa-da of the province of Ili-pada 

ša a-na gi-na-e which are to be delivered for offerings 

a-na Ē 3a-&ur ta-da-šu-ni to the House of Assur, 

ša SU !a-ba-la-i-de in the charge of Aba-la-ide, 

3a UGU gi-na-e the Offerings Overseer, 

itna UGU !4AG-KUR-4Z-ni are incumbent on Nabu-šaduni, 

DUMU EN.LĪL-u-ma-i son of Enlil-uma'i. 

a-di 10 UD.MES Within 10 days 

id-da-an he shall deliver, 

ù tup-pu-šu i-hap-pi and (then) may break his tablet. 
(seal impression) 

ITI al-la-na-tu UD.29.KÁM 29th Allanatu, 

li-mu '10-ri-ba eponymate of Adad-riba. 


In the dossier, three Overseers are involved: Aba-la-ide (Nos. 1-11), Sin-uballit (Nos. 
12-19, 23) and Sin-nadin-apli (Nos. 20-2, 24-31; once called Sinniya, No. 21). They can 
be dated to the 12th century (see Freydank 1991d, 64ff.). Aba-la-ide is given the title ša 
muhhi ginae (Sa bet Assur), and this is also used by Sin-uballit in Nos. 12, 14, 15 and 18, 
and by Sin-nadin-apli in Nos. 27 and 30, while in Nos. 13, 16 and 19 and 21, 22 (GAL 
gi-na-e ša URU.SA.URU), 25 and 26 they are given the title rab gináe, which is invariably 
used for Izbu-lešir in the reign of Tiglath-pileser (see Freydank 1991d, 64!55; Jakob 2003, 
175-6). The variation in terminology is plainly insignificant; more interesting perhaps is 
the information in text No. 22 that Sin-nadin-apli was also a brewer (LÚ.ŠIM=sirāšů): this 
might suggest that the brewers, whom we meet regularly in the Offerings Archive in gen- 
eral, belong on the regular staff of the Aššur Temple,” and also that the Offerings Overseer 
was, in this case at least, appointed from within the ranks of the temple staff (rather than 
brought in from outside). 


14 Thus for instance, of nineteen published tablets from Ass. 18767, found with the jar mentioning the confectioners and 


oil pressers (though this inscription was probably no longer valid), apparently only two are sealed (MARV 5.6 and 
5.7). 
For the form tadā(n)šuni see footnote 94. 


1% But for the possibility that their establishment was separate; see p. 109. 
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Table 4.4. Some attributes of the tablets from Ass. 18764 


Freydank A B C D E F G H I K 
No. 
ša šaŠU ina Sipiri DUMU time limit IGI 

e . grain . . 
2 e grain . 
3 e grain . . ilteqe 1 month 

wheat 
4 * o grain . ana pūhi issuh 
5 e grain ° 
6 e flour for fruit . . 
7 e sesame honey . . 1 month 
8 e sesame oil . 1 month 
9 e e honey . ° . ilge 
10 e honeyfigssheep e 1 month 3 
11 e sheep . ° 1 month 
12 * grain . ana pühiilge ^ 2 months 
13 e sesame oil . ° 
14 e sesame oil . ilge 20 days 
15 e sesame oil . . issuh on demand 
16 e sesame . ana pühi ilge 
17 e sesame . D on demand 
18 e honey . 20 days 
19 e honey D D ilge on demand 
20 * o grain ° . 40 days fud 
21 grain . ° on demand 
22 * grain . . ilge 11 months 
23 grain on demand 
24 grain imtahar ii 
[25 ° sesame . mahir *] 
26 e Sesame . . ilge 1 month j 
27 e e sesame D D ilge ondemand * 
28 sesame * 
29 * œo fruit . ondemand * 
sesame 

30 e sesame oil . . laqi 3 days * 
31 e œ figs . ° ilge : 
32 grain mahrū 


A: caption naming seal owner 

B: impression of seal 

C: commodity/ies 

D: creditor ša PN “belonging to PN” 

E: creditor ša SU PN “in the charge of PN” 

F: ina šipirti PN "on the instructions of PN” 

G: patronymic of debtor included 

H: supplementary verb 

I: time limit or payment ina üme ērišušuni “on demand” 

J: number of witnesses; * stands for “witnessed in front of Divine Bison (kusarikku)”. 
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Notes on Individual Texts 

Nos. 2; 9; 21; 24 and 32 are the only texts without the tuppusu ihappi clause. 

No. 2 though sealed is not a debt-note and has the clause ana là masae šatir “written down so as not to be forgotten”. 

Nos. 24 and 32 are receipts and unsealed. 

No. 25 is not from the same provenance as the other tablets (Freydank 1992a, 307), and is a work contract for 
pressing oil. 

No. 28 is atypical. 


Although most of these tablets are sealed bilateral documents, they derive from a rich vari- 
ety of situations. The commodities, which are usually described as “belonging to” or “in the 
charge of PN, the Offerings Overseer” (3a (qat) PN rab/sa muhhi ginae sa bet Assur), reflect 
the range of incoming deliveries with which we are already familiar (see Freydank, 1992a, 
279-80).'” The majority of the documents are debt-notes, recording an outstanding payment 
due. Three of these (Nos. 4; 12; 16) are explicitly identified as pühu loans to be repaid. Other 
debts may be an offerings contribution not delivered on time (e.g. No. 1, restitution owed 
by boatman for grain he had soaked; Nos. 5; 6, etc.), or a payment made on the instruction 
of (ina Sipirti) an official outside the temple (Col. F: in Nos. 9 and 19 the Governor of the 
Land (i.e. Aššur province); in No. 31 another provincial governor). The “debtors” include a 
palace overseer (No. 23), the mayors of Suduhi (No. 7) and Kilizi (No. 31), a priest of Adad 
(No. 14), a palace scribe (No. 16), boatmen (Nos. 1; 20), a diviner (No. 22), a provincial gov- 
ernor (No. 29) and the Governor of the Land (No. 30). Unlike most of the simple internal 
records of commodity issues, which are formulated as receipts (and of which Nos. 24 and 
32 are examples), the debt-notes often include repayment clauses with a deadline of 3, 10, 
20 or 40 days, or 1, 2 or 11 months, or with the phrase “on the day he requests” (Col. I), and 
the great majority include the familiar provision that when the payment is made, the debtor 
“may break his tablet” These are therefore not mere memoranda, but tablets to be retained 
by the creditor in anticipation of recovering the debt, and this explains why, unusually for 
the Offerings Archive, all but a few of them (Nos. 21, 23, 24, 32 and perhaps 28) bear seal 
impressions. Hence these are formal documents, but they do differ in some ways from com- 
parable texts in the private sector. For one thing, there are not usually any human witnesses 
(Col. K). Two tablets concerned with arrears of offerings (Nos. 10 and 20) are witnessed: this 
might be because the debtors are from northern provinces outside Assur (from Nabula and 
Katmuhu) and therefore more remote. No. 20 also has a penalty for late repayment (after 
40 days), and the first witness is the Divine Bison (kusarikku), the doorkeeper of Šamaš, god 
of justice. The bison is recorded as a witness in six other tablets (Nos. 26-31), as well as in No. 
25 (not from the archive) and occasional other texts from outside this archive. It presumably 
tells us that the transaction was formalised in front of the image of the bison in the temple to 
apply an extra sanction on the debtors. Another point in which the tablets differ from private 
legal documents is the frequent absence of a seal caption: this is evidently a measure of how 
familiar the debtor, and perhaps his seal itself, were to the Offerings House staff. A further 
difference is that, unlike the debtors whose patronymic is usually included (see Col. G), the 
creditors are often given no patronymic or professional designation. 


107 But in Nos. 23 and 31 no “creditor” is named, the amount owed is just “of the fixed offerings of the House of Assur” (ša 


gina? ša É Assur). 
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Notes of Arrears 


The substances are mostly the regular four commodities which make up the standard delivery: 
grain, honey, sesame and fruit, but the contracts in this archive are usually concerned with 
only one event at a time (see the list in Freydank 1992a, 279-80). From other contexts we 
know that sometimes a different substance might be substituted (examples: oil for honey, and 
flour for fruit in MARV 3.36+84; Freydank 1997, 279"). The grain - normally presumably 
barley - is sometimes replaced or complemented by wheat (GIG(.MES)). In other cases we 
find the occasional note that one substance is supplied instead of (kimi) another: barley in 
place of fruit (No. 5) or flour (ZID.MES) instead of fruit (No. 6). In No. 10 and No. 31, instead 
of “fruit” in general, the debtor owes figs. Oil, presumably processed sesame, is owed in Nos. 
8, 13-15 and 30. Exceptional are Nos. 10 and 11. No. 11 records two “good ewes” owed to 
Aba-la-ide in place of two goats; they are not described as offerings (gināu), and Aba-la-ide 
is given as the true “owner” - that is, they are ša “belonging to” and not ša gāt “in the charge 
of” Aba-la-ide. The same happens to be true in l. 5 of No. 10, but here the debtor is liable for 
5 qu of honey, 5 sūtu (?) of figs, and 2 good sheep, all of which is described as “the remainder 
of his offerings which was imposed on him" (rehte gi-na-i-su $a ina muhhi-su issaknuni); this 
certainly seems to imply that the sheep were part of his fixed offerings, but unlike the honey 
and figs the inclusion of sheep would be unusual and one has to wonder whether they are 
not a rather different form of liability: one could compare for instance the use of sheep as 
“gifts” in the šulmānu (legalised bribe) contracts, and guess that they were perhaps here as a 
peace offering or bribe from a miscreant contributor, to buy clemency. The same practice is 
no doubt attested later, in a rare letter addressed to Izbu-lesir, where, after listing grain, honey 
and sesame which had been loaded onto the boat of Himsateya as fixed offerings contribu- 
tions, the writer, Silliya, adds the remark that ^I am sending to my lord 1 situ of wine and 2 
sheep” - neither of these components of the fixed offerings menu.'* 


Personal Loans 


MARV 6.40 describes itself as "The first tablet ofthe grain of the high-officials and the Assyr- 
ians (ša GAL.MES-te ù dš-šu-ra-ie-e. MEŠ) which was withdrawn on loan, not returned” (ša 
a-na pu-u-hi na-as-su-ha-an-ni la-a ta-ur, rev. 13 —15'). The situation is undoubtedly com- 
plex, for immediately preceding the summary we meet the remark "except for 35 homers of 
grain, former debts which were not repaid" (hu-bu-li pa-ni-ü-te ša la ta-u-ru-ni, rev. 11), 
and further on "Tablet of the grain of [...] the provincial governors, which the brewers and 
the bakers received on separate occasions" (rev. 20'-2"). However, the use here of the word 
hubullü gives welcome confirmation that the phrase ana pühi should in Middle Assyrian, as 
later, be understood as referring to a genuine loan (as opposed to the many documents where 
different kinds of liability are formulated in a similar way). MARV 6.88 is a compilation of 


15 KAJ302:12-15 (ultebila =epistolary perfect). In a similar letter to Aba-la-ide, MARV 10.90, nine sheep are mentioned 
as fixed offerings, followed by one sheep na-mur-ta-ka “your audience-gift”. 

10 This is perhaps the place to protest mildly against the use of the term fiktive Darlehen to describe transactions which 
record an obligation. A debt or liability can arise for a variety of reasons, of which a loan or Darlehen is only one. A 
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debts (or repayments) of grain, several of which list amounts with a personal name plus pat- 
ronymic and the simple remark: puhu “loan”. Such mentions of loans provide the background 
to the debt-notes from this jar which use the term pūku and would have been sealed by the 
recipient of a loan. No. 12 records 4 homers of grain borrowed (a-na pu-hi il-qe) by Iddin- 
Adad, cupbearer, for the pandugani ceremony of the House of Šamaš-mušašri; repayment is 
required within 2 months, when he may break his tablet. No. 16 is a loan of 0.15 homers of 
"regular (sadrütu) sesame" to the palace scribe; when he returns it, he may break his tablet. 
It is hard for us to know which of the different debtors might have been considered a “high 
official” (rabiu) or “an Assyrian’, but it seems quite possible that they all belonged to one or 
the other category, if not both. 

All these debt-notes were presumably kept together because they recorded external trans- 
actions which had taken the amounts in question out of the stock of the Offerings House 
(rather than into a different internal department). Their coherent nature, and the fact that 
the tablets were retained, probably indicate that these were all outstanding debts, which 
the management had not succeeded in recovering, so that the tablets were never broken on 
repayment (as provided for in the contracts). Thus this jarful of assembled tablets would 
have served two functions: (a) in the bilateral sphere, it constituted proof that the Offerings 
Overseer was owed the commodity listed. Once payment was made, the tablet would be bro- 
ken, and it is thus a concrete functional tool in the regulation of obligations. Then (b) on a 
unilateral plane, it provides a record for the internal organisation of the Offerings House of 
the amounts of each commodity missing from the total stock of the commodity which would 
otherwise be expected. In this function too we may assume that once the outstanding debt 
was paid no further record of it would be retained because it was no longer needed to provide 
evidence for a missing amount. 

There are not many comparable texts outside the Ass.18764 archive,!!° although members 
of the organisation certainly took out loans, as shown by MARV 9.112, where we learn that 
Izbu-lesir himself had taken out a personal loan of flour, and by MARV 7.56, which notes 
several flour loans to groups of bakers of the Assur Temple - obviously flour was more use 
to an individual householder than unprocessed grain. Given the time depth involved, several 
decades at least, and the fact that the group was recovered intact from a single jar, this sug- 
gests that on the whole the administrators of the Offerings House were not in fact burdened 
by too many defaulters, and the amounts in question are not specially large. The occasional 
clause that "he shall pay when he requests it of him" (Col. I) hints that there was an easy 
relationship between the Offerings House and some of its debtors whose obligation was not 
a personal loan but within a strictly administrative context. On the other hand, the reason 
this group belongs among the earliest tablets retained in the archive room is also appar- 
ent - they had been kept, some for a long time, in anticipation of an eventual repayment. 


loan transaction can be included as one type within a general category of debt-notes, but the other documents are not 
modelled on loans, rather the reverse. 

110 Apart from Freydank’s No. 25, whose provenance is unknown, MARV 7.92 (Ass. 18784) is a sesame loan issued by 
Sin-nadin-apli, one of the earlier Offerings Overseers, with the kusarikku as a witness, as in several of the Ass. 18764 
texts noted previously. 
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Where internal issues of grain and so forth, as opposed to personal loans, were recorded, one 
may assume that they were amalgamated over time into the larger lists or accounts of which 
we have examples, and would then have been discarded without further ado, so that such 
records from earlier decades are relatively infrequent. 

The opportunity to borrow on favourable terms from the Offerings House was presumably 
a privilege accorded to certain state employees and “Assyrians” Nevertheless, even though 
usually the transactions were not formally witnessed like a loan in the “real world”, and inter- 
est payable in the case of late repayment is mentioned in only two instances (Nos. 20 and 
26), the distinction between the official acting as a private individual or in his administrative 
capacity was well understood and acknowledged, as is evident from the clause: “The flour 
which Izbu-lešir took out on loan has not been added (into the total)! ! 

Three of the texts in this small group record transactions between the Offerings House and 
the governor of the province of Assur, known as the “Governor of the Land" (šakin māti). 
In No. 9, a "representative" (qepu) took (ilge) some honey from Aba-la-ide (known to be 
the Offerings Overseer) “on the instructions of (ana Sipirte) Urad-Kube the Governor of the 
Land”. Under Sin-nadin-apli, one of Aba-la-ides successors, Aššur-deni-din “son of Urad- 
Kube, the Governor of the Land" owes 1 sūtu of sesame offerings (No. 30), and 6 git of honey 
is advanced to a confectioner (kakardinnu) “on the instruction of (ana šipirti) Pišgiya, the 
Governor of the Land" (No. 19). Elsewhere in the archive there are transactions which hint at 
close relations with the Governor of the Land. His house (É) is mentioned in MARV 6.34:13, 
as a source of grain in MARV 5.41:7, while MARV 7.1:33 probably mentions a large amount 
of oil going to the Governor of the Land (a-na šd-kin K[UR]). It seems clear that these two 
establishments maintained occasional interactions, but as independent institutions, without 
the governor having any direct involvement in the administration of the offerings.'? The 
Governor of the Land at the time of Izbu-lešir was called Aššur-kitti-šesi. His ratification of a 
case-tablet mentioned in MARV 1.49 (see p. 106) must be by virtue of his office as Governor 
of the Land, which gave him the standing to act as a neutral third party witnessing an admin- 
istrative transaction. In a similar capacity he sealed the case-tablet MARV 7.3, which records 
a grain payment made by Izbu-lesir out of the Assyrians’ contributions, and in MARV 1.73 
he ratifies a similar bilateral document regulating the offerings delivered by the province of 
Kulishinas. MARV 6.22, although broken, has Izbu-lesir and the governor of Idu settling 
their grain accounts for 4 years, here “in the presence of Aššur-kitti-šesi” although this tablet, 
which was possibly not a case-tablet, does not bear his seal: 


[3]a is-t[u ..... [wh]ich' from [ ...] 

a-di li-me[..................... NIG.KA,.MES]-Su-nu until the eponymate of [ ...], 
[SU.N]IGIN’ 4 MU.MES-te a-Tna pa-an] 'da-šur-ZI-še-sļi] [a to]tal of 4 years, before Aššur-kitti-šesi, 
lišā-kin KUR 'iz-bu-SI.SÁ the Governor of the Land, Izbu-lešir, 
GAL gi-na-e u 1dg-šur-a-bu-uk-PAB.MEŠ Offerings Overseer, and Aššur-abuk-ahhe, 


u ZĪD.DA.MEŠ ša !iz-bu-S1.SÄ a-na pu-ü-hi is-su-hu-ni a-na lib-bi la ka-mir MARV 9.112:20-2. 
112 For the involvement of the Governor of the Land in the reign of Tiglath-pileser cf. Freydank 2011b, 359 commenting 
on Sahhutu, on whom see Llop 2008a. 
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EN pa-hi-te $a ""i-di the Governor of Idu, 

is-sa-ab-tu have drawn up their [accounts]. 

1* ME 3 ANSE 9BÁN ŠE-um"š 103.9 homers of grain 

i+na sa-bat NIG.KA,.M[ES] at the drawing up of the accounts 
i+na UGU 'ta-šur-a-bu-uk-PAB.MEŠ on Aššur-abuk-ahhe 

it-ta-dš-ka-an was imposed. 

NĪG.KA,.MEŠ ša LĀL.MEŠ ŠE.GIŠ.IĀ.MEŠ The accounts for the honey, sesame, 
u a-za-am-ri”® la-a sab-tu and fruit have not been drawn up. 


(seal impression Tafel 7) 
MARV 6.22:2°-13° 


In all these cases, Aššur-kitti-šesi seems to be acting as a neutral third party, but elsewhere he 
appears to be directly involved in Offerings House transactions. MARV 6.27 is a list includ- 
ing bread receipts for the administrative sphere of (ana pitti) Aššur-kitti-šesi. In MARV 5.57 
he appears as the owner of about 11 homers of grain received by another official (Aššur-zera- 
iddina), while in MARV 5.37 and 7.4 his role is unclear because ofthe fragmentary condition 
of the tablets. In addition, as noted earlier, the Offerings House sometimes made use of the 
“granary of the Governor of the Land’, and taken together these all suggest that there was a 
regular connection between the Offerings House and the governors establishment, although 
it is difficult to define it more precisely. It is of course possible that the governor's house was 
close to the temple, and their interaction was partly one of convenience. 


External Contacts: The Palace 


While the Assur Temple is an institution separate from the palace, it has a close association 
with the king. This is obvious in theory from the fact that the king is the high priest of Assur, 
but it also emerges from recurrent references to the palace within the Offerings Archive.'? It 
is relevant here that the Offering Overseers themselves seem to have had a close relationship 
to the monarch. In the two longer jar inscriptions, Izbu-lešir describes himself as the “servant 
of Tiglath-pileser" and the title “servant of the king" (IR LUGAL) is given to his predecessor, 
Aba-la-ide, in one of the earlier texts from the third jar (Freydank 1992a, No. 9). The pre- 
cise significance of this is hard to gauge (cf. Jakob 2003, 22 and 34) - because to our minds 
all subjects of the king might be termed his servant - but it must carry some significance, 
and I suggest that it is meant to imply that the official holds, as we would say in the United 
Kingdom, a crown appointment, and was installed by the monarch in person.' This would 
agree with this use of the term servant in formal contexts, and the implication is perhaps that 
each Offerings Overseer was directly answerable to the king alone, not the subordinate of any 
other official. 


15 For the location of the Middle Assyrian palace at Assur see Miglus 2004, 248 $8.5.1d; inscribed bricks attest to building 
activity by Adad-nirari, Shalmaneser and Tukulti-Ninurta. This will have become known as the “old palace" (e.g. 
MARV 4.138:22; 4.140:22’; 7.99:16; Frahm 2002, 67) after Tukulti-Ninurta erected a “new palace” (e.g. MARV 2.17:47) 
on a vast terrace in the north-west corner of the city (see Miglus 2004; Postgate 2004, 212). 

!^ Note the same title accorded to the high-ranking military officer the turtanu in MARV 4.30:8. 
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Incidental comments in the administrative documents indicate that on a mundane level 
there was occasional direct interaction between the Offerings House and the palace. On one 
hand, there are members of the palace staff taking out loans or other kinds of withdrawals. 
An advance to an individual palace official is recorded as a loan (ana pühi) of sesame to a 
palace scribe (Freydank 1992a No. 16). MARV 5.51 documents four separate withdraw- 
als of grain, two at least by or for Sin-ereš, the palace overseer (rab ékalli); in one of these 
instances the grain comes from Urad-Kube, baker (alahhini), and a loan to Sin-ereš from the 
same baker is recorded on one of the Ass.18764 tablets (Freydank 1992a No. 23). This last 
tablet dates to the eponymate of Pišgiya, in the same year as KAJ 306a, which lists amounts 
of mitru bread, oil, harsu bread and beer, of which some are to go to the gods, but at least 
one delivery of which is to go to the palace. Unique at present is the information in MARV 
9.19 that beer and bread deliveries went “additionally” (ki-i ut-ru-te) to the king’s sons (ll. 
42-3 and 46-7). Other texts show that processed products such as bread, beer or oil were 
sometimes delivered to the palace in general, without mention of any individual recipient. 
MARV 6.73 suggests that the bakers and brewers may have had divided institutional loyal- 
ties, or put another way, that the palace and the Offerings House shared their services: it lists 
grain, wheat and bulgur given to the “bakers (and) brewers of the House of Aššur and the 
Palace as the first-instalments of the contribution, for making bread (and) beer”. Perhaps 
in the same context, MARV 2.14 lists daily issues of bread, wheat and beer, some of which 
are delivered or to be delivered to the palace (rev. 4, 7). In MARV 6.35, a list of beer given 
to the gods begins with “the palace” (1. 2; cf. 1. 36). Oil “poured” for the palace is mentioned 
in MARV 6.65:3; one simple note with no mention of the recipient or quantities involved 
states that "the oil has been poured for the palace for 2 months and 13 days" (MARV 6.14). 
The summation of MARV 7.1 listing the disposition of oil from the sesame offerings refers 
to some (at least) of the oil as ta-ia-a-ru 3a É.GAL-lim: this term recurs in Neo-Assyrian 
administrative texts applied to offerings which "return" from the shrine for consumption by 
the palace (cf. CAD T, 60-1). 

The combination of these scattered mentions of deliveries to the palace, occurring in 
the routine documentation without any additional comment, indicates that it was not 
exceptional for commodities from the Assur Temple fixed offerings to find their way to 
the palace, either before or after they had been used in the cult. Amounts are not large, 
and we are not able to see if this was a regular arrangement, although the oil pouring over 
a period of two and a half months mentioned in MARV 6.65 does rather suggest this. 
There is no sign that the palace ever took out a loan, in the same way as the high officials 
and the “Assyrians”, and we have no way of telling whether this was merely a form of sup- 
plementary support for the palace establishment's everyday needs, or if the deliveries were 
specifically intended for ritual activities in the palace which were felt to constitute part of 
the cult of Assur. 


us I], 17-18: a-na re-ša-te ša ma-da-at-te ana NINDA.MES KAS.MES e-pa-še. Not entirely transparent is MARV 5.7, 
which notes disbursals of beer which had been decanted “for the temple (and?) the palace (a-na É DINGIR E.GAL-lim) 
in accordance with the case-tablet sealed by Izbu-lesir, Offerings Overseer”. 
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The Documentation 
Introduction 


Among the hundreds of tablets which have already been published from the Offerings 
Archive, few are precisely similar to one another. The circumstances which led to the writing 
of each tablet were evidently extremely varied, and in attempting to understand the nature 
and purpose of this voluminous documentation it is necessary to take into account a num- 
ber of variables, as reflected in the choices of primary:secondary, single events:compilations, 
descriptive:prescriptive,  internal:external,  unilateral:bilateral, informal:formalised, 
legal:administrative and public:private, set out on pp. 79-80. What virtually every tablet has 
in common is that it describes the movement of a commodity or a bundle of commodities 
through the system. They can be sorted according to their stage of transmission, that is at 
what point in the passage from the original contributor to presentation before the deity the 
document was written. In most instances, they record the transfer of responsibility to and 
from members of the staff of the temple, making these internal transmissions. There are 
also, however, external transactions, which involve individuals who are either on the staff of 
other institutions or acting in a personal capacity. The discussion that follows is accordingly 
arranged into three main sections, which correspond to some extent with our preceding 
description of the system, that is, incoming contributions, onward transmission to the food 
processers, and final disposition. 


Incoming Contributions 
Unilateral Memoranda 


There are hundreds of unilateral texts from the Assur Temple Offerings Archive which sim- 
ply record that certain members of the staff of the Offerings House received a quantity of 
cereals, sesame, honey or fruit. MARV 6.11 is a typical example. 


i-na ITI al-la-na-te UD.14.KÁM li-me PN, On the 14" Allanatu, eponymate of PN, 


10 ANSE SE-am"® PN, 10 homers barley - PN, 

10 ANSE PN, 10 homers - PN, 

10 ANSE PN, 10 homers - PN, 

PAB 30 ANSE SE-am™* mah-ru Total 30 homers barley they have received. 


That is the entire text. Nothing to say who issued the barley. No seal or seal caption. The 
date is not a normal date, which would be placed at the end of a bilateral document. In other 
words, this is a purely unilateral administrative memorandum. The day of receipt is presum- 
ably of importance because it is mentioned explicitly in the body of the text (rather than 
placed at the end of the record), and in many cases the memorandum actually begins with 
the day’s date. On the other hand the identity of the recipient is not stated but tacitly taken 
for granted, and we have therefore to assume this is a “unilateral” record written for inter- 
nal consumption. For another example see MARV 5.54: this gives us first the date, then the 
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amount and the source, but in this instance also the name of the receiving official followed 
by mahir “received”. One imagines that such records were written as the delivery came in, but 
there is always the possibility that statements of receipt like this apply to commodities which 
had already been delivered and were being transmitted to an employee with their source still 
identified. This may lie behind texts like MARV 5.17, which lists first a delivery measured 
out by Urad-Kube, and then two receipts by officials which may or may not have been taken 
from the same consignment. 

Clearer evidence that a document was written when the contribution was first delivered 
comes from a number of tablets which have “tallies” on them, and hence must have been a 
record ofthe measurement ofthe commodity on its arrival. A simple example is MARV 7.46 
(p. 101 Figure 4.7), which has the initial tally, then gives the resulting total of 86 homers, fol- 
lowed by the name of the person making the delivery and the date. Here too the identity of 
the receiving authority is not mentioned, but the note that it was “measured out (ma-di-id) in 
the House of Assur” makes the position clear enough. The informality and ad hoc nature of 
these texts is even more apparent in some cases with more than one entry, giving not merely 
a grain tally at the beginning, but also miscellaneous unrelated jottings on the same tablet. 
MARV 5.57 is a case in point: below the initial tally totalled as 33 homers of grain received 
from a boatman, it then lists issues of grain made “on this same day" (ina ume anniema) to 
bakers and associated grinders “for their work-assignment”. This grain might of course phys- 
ically have been taken from the amount received, but the same cannot apply to the following 
entry, which after a ruling, records the receipt by Aššur-zera-iddina of an amount of more 
than 11 homers of grain, from which he will be making daily bread deliveries, because this 
grain belonged to (sa) Aššur-kitti-šesi (the Governor of the Land). It does seem that these 
transactions are found on the same tablet merely because they are (presumably) recorded 
by the same person, and on the same day.!!° Hence these unsealed tablets can only repre- 
sent internal documentation for the day-to-day running of the Offerings House, and this 
is reflected in the frequent omission of any mention of the receiving authority. As already 
noted, other tablets which show signs of haste, such as an untidy layout or the omission of 
the URU or KUR determinative, were presumably drawn up on location under time pressure, 
and were no doubt also unilateral notes for the benefit of the internal administration (cf. 
MARV 7.8; MARV 8.40). It is striking that in the great majority of cases, however informal, 
the date of receipt is stated, and this is presumably important for the future role of these texts. 
They had two broad destinies: on one hand, their information was the source for a range of 
bilateral documents acknowledging receipt of the offerings (see p. 130); on the other hand, 
this same information was absorbed into the internal accounting system of the Offerings 
House (see p. 134). 


Ne For another example see MARV 7.22, which begins with a tally, totalled as 96 homers [of grain] measured (mad-du), 
and then has a section describing it as the "received fixed offering of the provinces and probably (the text is 
damaged) gives the name of the delivering boatman and the date and names Izbu-lešir as the recipient. A third 
section seems to record something else, but it is too broken for certainty. MARV 8.13 from the same year was very 
similar. 
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Bilateral Receipts 


There was an understandable need for provincial representatives who had duly provided their 
offerings to receive written confirmation of this, and this would require a separate document 
retained in their possession. MARV 1.62 is a receipt for 0.67 homers of honey, fixed offering 
of Arbail; the drafting of the document is relatively formal, giving the name and title of Izbu- 
leSir as the recipient, and the filiation of the person delivering the honey, Kidin-haldie, and 
stating the date of the delivery in the body of the text as well as dating the tablet itself (to the 
same day) at the end. Moreover, this tablet was sealed, presumably by or on behalf of Izbu- 
leSir, and could therefore act as a bilateral document, providing Kidin-haldie with evidence, 
if needed, that the delivery had indeed been carried out. The same applies to MARV 6.57, 
which lists two deliveries of fruit as received from one boatman on behalf of Idu, and from 
another on behalf of Talmuššu: this tablet was dated at the end and sealed, but does not men- 
tion the recipient. That these two tablets were sealed suggests they had a bilateral function 
(and we cannot guess why they had remained in the Offerings House). By contrast MARV 
5.27, which is at first sight very similar to MARV 1.62, is unsealed. Here Izbu-lešir is stated 
to have received the “received fixed offering” of Sadikanni, comprising oil, sesame and mirqu 
flour from the governor of Sadikanni. While this was probably a document drawn up at the 
time of delivery, it displays a similar level of formality because the recipient’s name is given, 
and (probably) the filiation of the governor, while the date is mentioned both in the body of 
the text and at the end of the tablet. Nevertheless, since it was not sealed, it may merely be an 
internal document, acting as an archive copy of a sealed tablet like MARV 1.62, and retained 
for future reference in the Offerings House.’ 

If a more formal acknowledgement of the delivery of a contribution was required, the 
administration had recourse to the ratified receipt in the shape of a sealed case-tablet 
(kisirtu,). A number of these are published, and some merit description individually: 


e MARV 1.73 has an inner tablet recording Izbu-lesir’s receipt of the sesame and fruit (or 
mirqu flour, if we give credence to the tablet rather than the envelope) fixed offerings of 
Kulišhinaš for the eponymate of Tiglath-pileser, and an envelope (introduced by tup-pi) 
with a version of the same text. The tablet specifies the precise day of receipt and identifies 
three persons of Kulišhinaš (with their filiations) who make the delivery (though only the 
first of them is mentioned on the envelope), no doubt indicating that they were physically 
present to hand over the commodities. The document is ratified (i.e. encased and sealed) 
by the Governor of the Land, Aššur-kitti-šesi, and comparison with other texts shows that 
it is indeed his seal rolled on the clay (Figure 4.9).'? 


Or compare MARV 8.78, receipt by Izbu-lešir of honey, sesame and fruit from Samnuha-aSared of the town of 
Sadikanni, from its annual contribution. Space for a seal, but the edition does not state whether the tablet was actually 
sealed. 

!5 [tis of course difficult to know if these receipt tablets were indeed single tablets, or originally encased in an envelope, 
like those discussed next. 


119 L], 14-15 have: Aššur-kitti-šesi the Governor of the Land ratified (this - šā-kfn KUR ik-ta-sar). 
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Figure 4.9. Seal of Aššur-kitti-šesi on envelope VAT 15490 (Freydank/Feller, MARV 6.15; Siegel Nr. 1, Taf. 
1-3). © Barbara Feller. Photo: Johannes Kramer, Berlin. 


e MARV 3.36(+84) lists oil (instead of honey), sesame, fruit and some flour (instead of fruit), 
received by Izbu-lesir, the Offerings Overseer “from the charge of Belini ... the boatman”. 
Ll. 12-15 state that the governor of Amasaku’s accounts have been drawn up; and the enve- 
lope states: “The case-tablet with the seal of Izbu-lesir, Offerings Overseer, is deposited 
in the authority of Laqipu the Governor of Amasaku’, evidently referring to a separate 
document." It is clear that that case-tablet would provide the governor with proof that 
the listed contributions had been delivered, while the document we have may have served 


120 The corresponding lines on the tablet may read '7 ki-sir-tu ša pi-i DUB! ša NA,.KISIB " liz-bu-SI.SĀ GAL gi-na-e ? 
i+nā pi-ti'la-qi-pi EN pa-he-te * $a ""a-ma-sa-ki Sa-ak-na-at. Freydank points out that the tablet has the seal of Lagipu 
on it, as noted in MARV 3, p. 11 (1997b, 50). This actual document is not therefore itself the “case-tablet in accordance 
with a tablet with the seal of Izbu-lesir' which it mentions as having been deposited, but MARV 5.42 (which has a 
similar phrase) could indeed be one such document. 
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Izbu-lešir's purposes by supplying proof that some of the total Amasaku contribution had 
not yet been delivered. 

e MARV 2.24 may have been similar, although the source of the offerings is lost. It listed 
the grain and sesame (but not, as the text explains, any fruit or honey)!” received by Izbu- 
lesir, and the tablet was sealed by a servant of Haballanu, the diviner, who may have had 
the status to act as a neutral third party, like the Governor of the Land in MARV 1.73 and 
other documents. 

e MARV 1.25 is a sealed envelope in which Izbu-lesir acknowledges receipt of 54.5 homers 
of grain, fixed offering of Idu, from two persons (one a scribe); as we note later, it seems 
that the grain had already been allocated among the temple’s food processers, and this 
document is perhaps not a record written at the moment of delivery, but drawn up subse- 
quently in the light of details recorded elsewhere. Nevertheless it is anecdotal rather than 
an accountants abstraction, and relates to a single event, since it identifies the persons 
making the delivery. Neither the tablet, nor the surviving portion of the envelope tells us 
who sealed the document, but in other respects it resembles other ratified documents. 


In all these texts the anecdotal details surrounding the delivery suggest that they were 
drawn up in response to a single event, and very likely on the same day (although damage to 
the texts makes certainty impossible on this point), but later sections of the texts hint that the 
opportunity would be taken to update the mutual relationship between the two parties con- 
cerned: hence the statement in MARV 3.36 that the accounts have been drawn up (NÍG.KA,. 
MES ... sab-tu), and the comment in MARV 2.4 that “honey and fruit were not delivered”. 

Other receipts in the form of case-tablets were certainly prepared at a date later than the 
initial delivery, and list together individual contributions to establish the total from a single 
contributor over a period of time, making them suitable to record the long-term mutual rela- 
tionship between contributor and the Offerings House. A critical term used in this context is 
šalmu “complete”, which implies that a province has fulfilled its entire quota. 


e MARV 5.42 (VAT 15468) begins by listing 135.6 homers of grain, 0.77 homers of honey, 
7.7 homers of sesame and 5.8 homers of fruit, summed up as “the complete received fixed 
offering” (gināu šalmu mahru), “of the city of Talmuššu for the eponymate of Hiyasayu”. 
The next section specifies the day, and says “from the charge of Sin-zera-iddina, Governor 
of Talmuššu, Izbu-lesir, the Offerings Overseer, has received. Sin-zera-iddina has encased 
(iktasar)’, indicating that unusually one of the two principal parties here ratified the docu- 
ment, rather than a third party. The following section is badly broken, but a comparison of 
the fragmentary lines with MARV 3.36+84, makes it clear that the text then stated “Case- 
tablet in accordance with the tablet(?) with the seal of Izbu-lešir, the Offerings Overseer 


> 


[...] Sin-zera-iddina.'”” Both tablet and envelope were sealed with the much illustrated 


21 LAL MES ù a-za-am-ru.MEŠ la-a ta-din (reconstructed from Tablet 1.20 + Envelope rev. 5’). 

2 Assuming both MARV 3.36 and 5.42 read ša pi-i DUB! ša NA,.KISIB Izbu-le&ir, which cannot be certain without 
collation (see footnote 120); MARV 3.84, the envelope for MARV 3.36, confusingly has just ki-sir-tu ša NA,.KISIB 
Izbu-lešir. 
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Figure 4.10. Seal impression on VAT 15468 (Freydank/Feller, MARV 5.42; Siegel Nr. 4, Taf. 3). © Barbara 
Feller/Ulrike Dubiel. 


seal showing a temple facade (see Figure 4.10),'” probably belonging to Sin-zera-iddina, 
who “encased”, rather than Izbu-lesir himself, whose seal is stated to have been used on an 
earlier document rather than this actual case-tablet. 


What this document would do is provide the governor with confirmation that he had made 
his full contribution for the year, and this seems unlikely to have been generated at the 
moment of delivery (even if it did all arrive simultaneously), but to have been produced sub- 
sequently. Although dated in different eponymates, it is hardly coincidental that the amounts 
given in this ratified document (MARV 5.42 = VAT 15468) agree precisely with the entries 
for Talmuššu on the tabular list (MARV 9.12 = VAT 19206), and this shows that, as we would 
expect, the “completed fixed offering" is the amount entered in the annual table."* 


123 Previously illustrated in Andrae 1938 Taf. 49a; Moortgat 1944, Abb. 45; MARV 5 Tafel 3 from VAT 15468 (MARV 
5.42). 
24 The precise correspondence was pointed out in Freydank 1997b, 49 and 2006, 219. 
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» MARV 6.90 is also a sealed tablet in a sealed envelope: Izbu-lesir acknowledges receipt 
of 194.2 homers of grain: "Izbu-lešir has received from [P]N, representative (gēpu) of 
Kilizi, fixed offering of the land of Kilizi for the eponymate of Bel-libur and the epony- 
mate of Nusku-alik-pani, for 2 years ... (and) has encased (iktasar) (the tablet)”. The 
text is dated in the month of Apu-Sarrani / Kanunu, in the eponymate of Apliya, so 
in a third year. In a final section, we also learn that one of the alahhinu has received a 
grinder called Sar-Adad.!*° Because it covers the Kilizi grain offerings for 2 years, this 
text shows clearly how a sealed case-tablet could be used to group receipts made over 
a long period. 


Although each of these ratified texts differs in some respect from the others, as a class we 
can see that, whereas simple sealed tablets may have been used to record the receipt of indi- 
vidual ad hoc liabilities, a ratified case-tablet was prepared when a provinces total deliver- 
ies over a period were assembled and a statement finalised. The resulting document served 
a dual purpose, in part providing confirmation of the contributors payments, but equally 
establishing any outstanding arrears for which the province was still liable. This may explain 
why one copy at least of some of these ratified receipts remained in the Offerings House to be 
recovered by the excavators. 


Bilateral Debt-Notes 


A document very similar to these ratified receipts but exceptionally recording contributors’ 
liabilities rather than payments is MARV 6.86. This is a sealed tablet in an envelope, record- 
ing 466 homers of grain owed by the governor of Arbail and two other governors: one part 
of the debt is the fixed offering of 295.3 homers due from Arbail for the eponymate of Aššur- 
šallimšunu (probably the preceding year), but 170.7 homers is a “deficit (recorded) in their 
formally executed tablet" (mu-ta-u ša SA tup-pi-šu-nu sa-bi-it-te). Although broken, the pen- 
ultimate section of the text on the tablet and/or the envelope probably named Izbu-lesir as 
having received a quantity delivered, and there follows a concluding section which specifies 
how much of the total debts has remained (ir-ti-ih), and states that they “have drawn up 
their accounts on the 25th of Kuzallu/Kanunu, eponymate of Šamaš-apla-ereš”.'”* Examples 
of such a "formally executed tablet" (tuppu sabittu) recording arrears can be found in the 
texts from the jar (Ass. 18764), for example Nos. 5, 28-31 in the edition of Freydank 1992a. 
Typically, these documents are sealed (but not in an envelope), and employ the conclud- 
ing clause tuppu-su ihappi, “he shall break his tablet”. They are concerned with debts from 
persons outside the Offerings House, and are not used for the liabilities of its internal staff. 
Similar to these is MARV 7.71, a sealed bilateral document recording the arrears of sesame 


75 Unfortunately, since two different recipients are mentioned, it is not obvious to whom the seal rolled on both tablet 


and envelope belonged, although the text would favour Izbu-lesir, which is curious since the seal itself is an inscribed 
Kassite seal, possibly owned originally by a man named Nabu-apla-iddina (tentative reading of L. Sassmannshausen, 
apud Feller in MARV 6, p. 85). 

126 For other texts mentioning arrears, often in fragmentary and difficult contexts, see among others MARV 7.55; 8.25. 
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and fruit for the eponymate of Marduk-aha-eres owed by the governor of Halahhu: “he shall 
bring and measure them out in the Offerings House, and (then) may break his tablet”.'”” It 
seems likely that MARV 6.86 was drawn up as a case-tablet because it constituted a statement 
compiled over a period in the same way as some of the receipts. 


Internal Records - Receipts 


There are numerous documents which group together contributions from more than one 
province, and for this reason can only have served the internal purposes of the organisation 
with no bilateral function. Thus MARV 6.42 is a list of liabilities incumbent on various per- 
sons (ina muhhi PN) in sesame, grain and honey, compiled from individual debt-notes: “in 
accordance with the formally executed tablets (tuppate sabbutäte) incumbent on the Assyr- 
ians (DUMU.MES dš-šu-ra-ie-e) and chief boatmen" Those bilateral documents will have 
been sealed, at least, and it is noticeable that most of the debtors mentioned are given their 
patronymic, underlining the fact that they are not internal employees of the Offerings House. 
The same applies to MARV 9.95, which lists both the deliveries and the undelivered arrears 
of grain (l. 25: SE-um”® a-di mah-ri ù LÁ. MES) of each of 23 individual boatmen who are all 
given their patronymics. 

Other internal records list receipts over a number of days, and must have been an interim 
stage in the recording process. MARV 6.70 has grouped receipts of “barley received of the 
provinces" for an unspecified month, while MARV 5.35, summarised as "the fixed offerings 
received of the eponymate of Ninurta-apil-Ekur' gives all four categories of contribution, 
in ruled-off sections for a number of provinces, and although broken evidently mentions 
the names of boatmen involved in the deliveries. This may have been one of the sources for 
a tabulated account for a full year, of the kind discussed in Freydank 1997b and 2006 (see 
p. 97). Such tablets bring together all the receipts of contributions from the 20 (MARV 5.1, 
2 and 14) to 27 or 28 provinces, arranged in four columns, for grain, honey, sesame and 
fruit. These lists, which are not sealed or witnessed, and usually only dated by the eponym 
year stated in the heading (no day or month), are described as gināu mahru sa pāhāte “the 
received fixed offerings of the provinces" (e.g. MARV 2.21:29) and/or gināu mahru ša lime 
PN “received fixed offerings of the eponymate of PN").* Freydank has noted at least two 
instances where the entry for a commodity and a province as listed in the tabulated account 
agrees with a smaller document, although in each case for a different year (1997b, 49). The 
ratified case-tablet VAT 15468 (MARV 5.42; eponym Hiyasayu) gives the same amount of 
135.6 homers of grain as the entry for Talmuššu in MARV 2.21:5 (eponym Pa'uzu), and 1l.1-4 
give the exact same amounts for all four commodities entered on VAT 19206 (MARV 9.12:6 
dated to Salmanu-zeru-igiša). In general, it seems reasonable to assume, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, that the intention was to provide a definitive statement of the entire 
provincial offerings received in a given year. 


27 8 <y->ba-la itna É gi-na-e? i-ma-da-ad ' à tup-pu-3u " i-hap-pi. 
128 For example MARV 2.21:32; 5.1:1 and 26; 5.2:1; 5.14:1 and 25; 6.1:28; [7.27:29]; 8.24:1. See Freydank 1997b for further 
details of several of these lists, most of which are now published in MARV 5-9. 
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Internal Records - Arrears 


A glance at any of these tabulated receipts reveals gaps, which suggest that not all the pre- 
scribed offerings always arrived on time. While we do not usually have texts recording a 
“non-arrival’,'” the failure to deliver did not go unnoticed. A deficit is a muttāu (written both 
syllabically and LÄ(-u), LA.MES). We have several five-column tabulated accounts which list 
deficits for a year in the same format as the tabulated receipts just described. MARV 5.4 lists 
the “fixed offerings deficits, of the eponymate of PN" due from 22 provinces (gi-na-e LĀ.MEŠ 
ša li-me P[N]), and MARV 7.6 “the fixed offerings deficits of the provinces, of the epony- 
mate of Pi[$qiya, whose(?)] receipt [has been ordered(?)] in the eponymate of HabaKAR”.'” 
Comparable texts are MARV 6.82, and perhaps MARV 6.2 (see l. 4). MARV 5.64 from the 
eponymate of Liptanu records no deficits of grain, only of honey, sesame and fruit, and only 
seven provinces are named and shamed, but it is interesting in that MARV 5.67 is the cor- 
responding positive account which tabulates the offerings received in the same year. The 
process of drawing up the accounts is visible in MARV 6.22, where we read: “At the drawing 
up of the accounts 103.9 homers of grain were imposed on A&sur-abuk-ahhe. The accounts of 
the honey, sesame and fruit were not drawn up”. 

These tabulated accounts of arrears were so described by Freydank 1997b, 49, and I believe 
he was correct. Subsequently he changed his mind, but this seems unnecessary, as the tabu- 
lated arrears form a natural complement to the tabulated receipts, and it is clear that a record 
of the individual arrears was assiduously maintained. The complete annual record of receipts 
obviously served on one hand to exonerate the administrators of the Offerings House from 
the missing amounts, but also to establish the contributors’ remaining liabilities, and we must 
expect them to have drawn up corresponding documents recording the provinces’ arrears. 
As far as I am aware, none of the tabulated annual accounts of receipts or arrears is sealed. 
They appear to be unilateral documents prepared for the internal purposes of the Offerings 
House, because if required the tablets on which they are based would have provided sufficient 
information about arrears to be collected from each individual province. 

It is true that the sequence of documents is sometimes hard to establish: logically, without 
accurate dates for each text, a single document could either contribute to a collective account, 
or be extrapolated from it, or indeed be drawn up simultaneously. Whether it was before, 
during or after this procedure, the accountants were able to draw up the kind of bilateral 
document already discussed under Bilateral Debt-Notes, in which the individual contributor 
acknowledges an outstanding deficit. When accounts were drawn up to show the arrears, any 
such debts needed to be taken note of, and we can see that process in a fragmentary compila- 
tion of grain "deficits, which included three or more entries “in accordance with the formally 
executed tablet (Sa pi-i tup-pi sa-bi-it-te) of PN” (MARV 6.85 = 7.98). A similar process is 


12 Though for an exception see MARV 5.36:14-15 where we read: “Total: 7 sūtu 9 qu (bread) paid (hi-it), 6 % qu deficit 
(LA.MES)”. 

50 28 gj-na-ti LA.MES ša pa-ha-a-te ša li-me 'piļš-gi-ia] ” [ša] i+na li-me 'ha-ba-KAR ma-ha-ar[-su(-nu) ...] (at the end 
of |. 29 we may need to restore a form such as qabiüni). 

3! MARV 5, p. 8 on No. 4: "Der Terminus gināu muttà'u ... bezieht sich ... auf ebenfalls gelieferte Mengen, die jedoch in 
einem bereits abgelaufenen Eponymat fallig waren”. 
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attested in MARV 7.8, where a contribution from Nineveh is listed among a number of mis- 
cellaneous receipts, with the note “after their arrears have been removed”? 


Incoming Contributions: Summary 


Records of incoming contributions were written down as they arrived. This information could 
both be compiled into longer documents for the internal purposes of the Offerings Houses 
administrators, and be used to provide the contributing provincial officials with acknowl- 
edgement of their payments. Governors or their representatives no doubt received written 
receipts, some at least of which took the form of case-tablets (kisirtu), normally sealed by a 
neutral third party. We have few of these, and if, as to be expected, they were made out for 
each provinces contribution, those we have can only be a small fraction of the original doc- 
umentation, as Freydank points out (1997b, 50). This is understandable, because such initial 
documents would eventually become otiose. On one hand, the administrators seem to have 
drawn up an annual tabulated statement of receipts which would presumably incorporate 
all the individual entries; and on the other hand at some point a provincial governor might 
expect to receive a further formally ratified document, establishing the current state of lia- 
bility. Such elaborately sealed case-tablets are not legal documents, in that they have no wit- 
nesses, and they are already in use a century earlier in other state enterprises, for regulating 
transactions between state officials." Equally, the bilateral documents on which individual 
unfulfilled liabilities were recorded are typical administrative debt-notes in that, although 
sealed by the debtor, they are not usually witnessed, and then most often by the Divine Bison 
rather than a human witness. 


Onward Transmission within the Offerings House 
Internal Memoranda 


Once the commodity had been received by the Offerings House it could presumably be stored 
until needed, or perhaps passed on immediately to the food processers. A short text like MARV 
7.70 may record the receipt of a single amount of grain by a single recipient, but in most cases 
more than one recipient is listed, often three or four alahhinu whose names frequently recur, 
for example MARV 5.23 where three of them receive 7.5, 7 and 7 homers of wheat totalling 
21.5 homers on the 29th of Allanate. Like most such texts these are introduced by the precise 
date, rather than having it placed at the end of the text. So similarly in MARV 6.11 three of 
them receive 10 homers each on the 14th of Allanate, or in 6.12 four of them 1 homer each 
on the 10th of Sin. The recipients sometimes include brewers, and they do not always receive 
comparable amounts, so for example MARV 7.20 lists a range of different amounts received 
on one day by seven persons, totalling 38.3 homers. Nevertheless, it is clear that in many 


172 jš.tu LÁ. MES-3u-nu Se-li-ti-ni ... 
15 See pp. 70-1. 
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instances there was a deliberate attempt to share out the amounts issued equally. This applies 
to individual occasions and smaller amounts, but may have been attempted on a longer time 
frame, because in the undated text MARV 6.48, two bakers are each recorded as recipients 
of a large and almost identical quantity of grain (224.8 or 223.6 homers), which yields either 
187.595 or 187.76 homers of flour “together with the rations of his grinders”. 


2 ME 23 ANSE 6BÁN SE-um"* 223.6 homers of grain 

ša 'ĪR-tgu-la mah-ru-ni which Urad-Gula has received: 

1 ME 87 7BĀN 6 ga 187.76 homers 

ZĪD.DA.MEŠ a-di ŠUKU-at of flour together with the rations 
t6-i-ni-šu ša 'IR-‘gu-la of his grinders - of Urad-Gula 


MARV 6.48:19-23 


MARV 6.12 is explicitly noted as “written down so as not to be forgotten’, but all these 
unsealed notes must belong in the same category of unilateral or internal memoranda. 


Bilateral Receipts 


By contrast, the case-tablet MARV 6.19 records the issue of 24 homers from the fixed offer- 
ing of Halahhu; the tablet is most unusually sealed by three of the alahhinu or brewers who 
have received amounts of grain, and so this appears to be a simple bilateral receipt, not one of 
the transactions ratified by a third party which are more common in the Offerings Archive. 
MARV 6.24 from the same year and with the same issuing official is very similar, and records 
an issue of 30 homers from the province of Sudu to a group of seven who include both bakers 
and brewers; the tablet is sealed by three of the recipients. The envelope states: “Case-tablet 
of the grain for the work-assignments of the bakers and brewers, from out of the grain of 
the House of Kidite”!** MARV 6.15 is also a sealed case-tablet (see Figure 4.9), recording the 
issue of no more than 4.2 homers of grain (kisirti 4 ANSE 2B[AN] SE-im™*) to three of our 
familiar alahhinu “for their work-assignments" (a-na GIŠ.GĀR.MEŠ-šu-nu). 

It is difficult to see why these particular issues should have been recorded on such a formal 
document, when there are so many informal unsealed tablets with very comparable infor- 
mation, unless it is because these were “for their work-assignments" (ana iškārāte-šunu), as 
MARV 6.15 and 6.24 state (and the envelope of MARV 6.19 may also have specified). We 
know from other archives that the periodicity and amounts of “work-assignments” were pre- 
cisely defined and they may therefore have needed to be accounted for separately." Their 
issue was not recorded in a formal debt-note, which would have required some action on 
their part to justify the destruction of the tablet, but on a receipt which would then serve as 


134 MARV 3.29 (Freydank 1992a No. 32) is an informal list of 84.8 homers of grain issued to six alahhinu, which notes that 
it is “of the city of Sudu”. 

+5 The envelope VAT 20201 is illustrated in MARV 6 Taf. 9 (Siegel 4), but no copy of the cuneiform seems to be 
published. 

136 For the technical term iškāru in Middle Assyrian texts see Postgate 2010, 21-3. In addition to the syllabic and 
logographic writings already known (p. 22), MARV 9.103:9 appears to have the unusually abbreviated writing GAR. 
MES, but this may be no more than a scribal error. 
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a contributory component of the eventual adjustments of liabilities when an account tablet 
was drawn up (as indeed happened in MARV 5.7 see p. 143). 

One puzzling feature of both MARV 6.19 and 6.24 is that the grain issued to the food 
processers is still identified by its origin from one of the contributing provinces. This is by no 
means unique: another case-tablet receipt MARV 1.25, which includes some difficult metro- 
logical details, ^" deals with issues of grain to five bakers and brewers deriving from the fixed 
offerings from Idu. It seems curious that once the commodities had entered the stocks of the 
Offerings House there should be any call for retaining such details in the onward transmis- 
sion. One explanation may be that the scribes are here saving the time of all concerned (a) by 
routing a consignment directly from its delivery to the processers, with no storage episode in 
between, and (b) by recording both the receipt ofthe commodity from outside and its assign- 
ment to the processers on a single document rather than multiplying the “paperwork”; but 
other explanations may be equally plausible. 


Internal Monitoring of Transactions 


Individual memoranda of issues (as described on pp. 137-8) were compiled into statements, 
some covering no more than a couple of days (e.g. MARV 5.66), but others often a period of 
weeks or more, for example MARV 5.29, which lists the receipts from the Ist, 2nd, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 12th and 16th of a single month (continued on the damaged reverse). Information of 
this sort could be further edited into texts which stated “From day X to day Y”. Such internal 
documents may not specify either the source or the destination of a commodity, but list sep- 
arate periods for which the offerings were “complete” (gināu Salim, MARV 6.66). It appears 
most likely that these documents were drawn up to establish whether the offerings had actu- 
ally reached their intended destination in the temple (or, especially with oil, the palace), 
rather than to assist in settling accounts with individual food processers.'** This is suggested 
by MARV 6.65, which is concerned with the dates on which oil offerings were "complete, 
“held back" (Kali) or “cut off” (batiq), because oil was not normally delivered from an exter- 
nal source but produced by the Offerings Houses own oil pressers. 


is-tu ITI mu-hur-DINGIR.MES UD.23.KAM li-me KIMIN-ma 
a-di ITI a-pu- MAN.MES-ni UD.9.KÁM li-me KIMIN-ma 
16 UD.MES gi-na-u ba-ti-iq 
i+[n]a ŠĀ UD.MES-te an-na-te ša bat-qu-ti-ni 
i+na ITI mu-hur-DINGIR.[MES] UD.26.KÁM i+na ITI a-pu-MAN.MES-ni 
UD.6.KAM [ ] 3.UD.MES šd-lim 
MARV 6.65:22-7 


"From 23 Muhur-ilani, same eponymate, till 9 Apu-šarrani, same eponymate, (making) 
16 days, the fixed offering was cut off. During these days in which it was cut off, on 26 Muhur- 
ilani, on 6 [(and) on ...] Apu-šarrani, 3 days, it was complete”. 


17 See Freydank 2010b for collations and interpretation. 
55 See pp. 117-8. 
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A similar concern to log the delivery or non-delivery of bread and beer to the temple 
([a-n]a E DINGIR, 1. 4) is reflected in the unsealed tablet MARV 9.19, with ruled sections 
for different dated periods, and the concluding note "[AIF] this (is) what was issued during 
the cutting-off of the fixed offerings" ([ ...] an-ni-u ša ix na ba-ti-ig-te Sa gi-na-e [ta-]ad-nu- 
ni, ll. 48-9). 


Internal Monitoring - Bilateral Documents 


As already mentioned, a great many of the internal documents are distinctly informal, with- 
out mention of the creditor, or a seal impression, or detail of what is expected of the recipi- 
ents, let alone witnesses or patronymics. Yet they must presumably represent the basis on 
which the internal accounts were prepared, and it seems clear that the staff could be held 
to account: some very similar texts are in fact sealed, and we have documents which record 
their outstanding obligations. These are not debts, in the sense of unrepaid personal loans - 
though there may have been these too - but liabilities incurred in the fulfilment of their 
duties. MARV 7.2 is an account tablet which was sealed by two of the bakers, and begins 
"After the accounts of the bakers, from day X to day Y ... 6 months and 6 days, have been 
drawn up”: we find that they are credited with the amounts they “have had consumed" (ul- 
ta-ki-il), which include the rations of the grinders, and they are here acknowledging liability 
for the balance for which they have not yet been able to show proof of consumption. MARV 
5.40 comes from a similar process: although fragmentary it relates to an accounting period of 
8 months for Sa-Assur-lesir (1. 7), states the amount “charged to him" (3akna[ssu]), and then 
specifies the amount remaining.'” 


Final Disposition 


The Offerings Archive does not provide us with as much documentation of the ultimate des- 
tination of the offerings as we might expect. It is obvious that after the food processers had 
created their finished products they would hand them on to the consumers, and presumably 
they were expected to provide proof that this had happened. Among the texts we do have, 
there are two terms which must refer to this stage in the process. One is šākulu “to supply, 
hand out’, which has just been encountered in MARV 7.2, and the other is the term talpittu 
"disbursal, expenditure" 


Sakulu “To Supply for Consumption” 


Unfortunately English cannot match the economy of Akkadian, where the causative of akalu 
"to eat, consume" can and often does tacitly imply two objects, both the commodity con- 
sumed and the consumer. At times one can translate it “to feed" or “to have (it) consumed" 


19 1372 ANSE IBÁN [ ...]  i+na sa-bat N[IG.KA,.MES-su-nu] 5 ina UGU 'Sa-[4a-Sur-SLSA] !6 re-[eh/hi ...]. 
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but in other contexts this will not serve, so here the imperfect solution has been adopted of 
translating sakulu as “to supply”, with the further implication that the commodity would be 
consumed only occasionally spelled out. 


e MARV 3.9 is an unsealed document concerned with the history of four separate consign- 
ments of sesame. There is much detail of interest, but the passage relevant here reads: “6.7 
homers of sesame ... together with [ ...] autumn (Sa har-pi) sesame which was issued to 
Ibašši-ilu the oil presser to supply (a-na ša-ku-li tadnūni), you will add to the arrears of 
the eponymate of Erib- Assur" (Il. 13-22).'' This expresses clearly the concept that the food 
processers obligation, after treatment of the commodity received, was to pass it on to be 
consumed (akalu) by the end user, whoever that was. 

e MARV 7.2 lists obligations imposed on the bakers after their accounts had been pro- 
cessed, and is sealed by at least two of them (Mušezib-Sin and Urad-Gula). In preparing 
the accounts and determining their liabilities, the scribe lists amounts of grain which they 
had supplied (ul-ta-ki-il), together with the rations of grinders. It seems clear that, however 
they carried out their supplying, it was known in sufficient accuracy to be included in the 
accounting process. Yet we do not have any receipts, either unilateral or bilateral, which 
record amounts consumed at this stage. 

e MARV 6.48 is concerned with the activities of some of the best-known bakers, including 
once again Mušezib-Sin and Urad-Gula, but also Aššur-danninanni who “had supplied 
(u-sa-ki-lu-ni) [ ... flour together with] the rations of his grinders” (ll. 16-18). The interest 
of this document is that their initial liability is stated as an amount of grain, but their out- 
goings, the commodity they supply, are stated as flour, thus making it clear that the scribes 
are recording the issue of the processed product to its end user. Once again, though, the 
identity of the end user is not stated, no doubt because this was known to all concerned 
and not in need of description. 


Prescriptive Documents 


Some documents specify amounts issued with a statement as to how, and in particular when, 
they should be used. Such statements of “duty to supply” include MARV 5.13, dated on the 
15th of the month, which records that after their accounts have been drawn up to the 14th 
day, from the 15th day three named bakers “will receive the grain, and will supply” (imahhuru 
... U-Sd-ku-lu) a different amount each. 


iš-tu NĪG.KA,.MEŠ-šu-nu After their accounts, 

ša a-lah-hi-ni™® ša a-di "ITI šd! k[e-na-te] of the bakers, for up to month Ša-kenate 
UD.14.KĀM li-me 14th day, eponymate 

ša 'DI.KUD-ni-4MAŠ sa-ab-tu-ni of Dayyani-Ninurta, have been drawn up: 
8BÁN 4 SILA SE-um ša !10-3i-ma-ni 0.84 homers of Adad-šimanni 


10 L, 22 reads a-na LÁ.MES ša li-me 'SU-a-sur ta-kdm-mar. The phrase ana šākuli tadnūni recurs in l. 32 with reference 
to an alahhinu and issues of oil (rather unexpectedly). 
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1 ANSE 5BÁN 7 SILA ša 'IR-?gu-la 1.57 homers of Urad-Gula 

1 ANSE 3BÁN 5 SILA i-na UGU [x (x)]-EN-ni 1.35 homers owed by [PN] - 

SE-am i-mah-hu-ru grain they shall receive, (and) 

iš-tu ITI KIMIN-ma UD.15%.[KÄM] from the same month, 15[th] day, 
u-sa-ku-lu they shall supply it for consumption. 
[IT]I šd ke-na-te UD.15'.KĀM Sa-kenate, 15'th day, 

li-mu 4-u ša 'DI.KUD-ni-*[MAS] 4th eponymate of Dayyani-[Ninurta] 


MARV 5.13 


Similarly in MARV 5.17 Aššur-šumu-le[šir] has received grain and “from out of it he will 
supply (ina libbe u-sa-kal) from the 19th day”.'** What they will supply is not stated, but we 
may reasonably assume that it was flour resulting from their processing. This can be sup- 
ported by the relatively long text MARV 6.40, dealing with amounts of grain, and at least 
two grades of flour (simdu and mirqu): here amounts of grain received are listed, followed 
by a section with amounts of flour which specifies “He shall supply (u-ša-kal) from day X” 
(1. 15). Similarly “from the 14th of Muhur-ilani Pauzu will supply, (and) from 3rd’ Apu- 
šarrani three bakers and Tabiya will supply” (rev. 16-18). 

Referring to a stage comparable to these grain-to-flour texts is the sesame-to-oil text 
MARV 7.1, where the oil derived from incoming contributions of sesame is allocated for 
daily consumption (by the palace and temple, to judge from the end of the text). As noted 
earlier, when oil is consumed it is “poured” (tabik),'” and similarly with other commodi- 
ties we do meet other verbs in place of sakulu. Thus one does not make people “eat” beer, 
and the corresponding term is šagāu "to give to drink”. In MARV 6.40 while three bakers 
and the man called Tabiya have a duty to “supply” (ušākulū), Apliya (a well-attested food 
processer, presumably a brewer) “will give to drink (išaggi) from the 10th day of the same 
month"? Honey, like flour, is “eaten” it seems, because MARV 8.88 records the transfer of 
an amount of honey with an obligation to “supply from (this) for 2 months”;'** the honey 
may not have needed processing, but a confectioner (kakardinnu) is involved in the trans- 
action. ^^ 

It is noteworthy that these statements of duty to supply are often prepared "after the 
accounts have been drawn up". ^^ This makes it clear that the organisation has worked out how 
much of the raw commodity the official in question is liable for, and what this will amount to 
in terms of daily supply of the finished product. The constant inclusion of the dates or length 
of time reflects the fact that the cult required a regular supply day in, day out, and it was criti- 
cal that the officials immediately responsible for making the delivery knew when their period 


11! The same phrase appears in MARV 7.41, and cf. MARV 5.28:14-15, where the alahhinu and the brewers “will 
supply" 

12 For example MARV 6.31, a record of oil “poured” in temples, similarly MARV 6.14, oil “poured” for the palace 
(a-na E.GAL-lim ta-bi-ik). 

18 Similarly in the sealed account MARV 5.7, one of the temple bakers has drawn up the accounts for one of the brewers, 
for beer which “he had poured out (išgiūni) to the temple (and) the palace”. 

14 PAB 2 ITI UD.MES-te i-na lib-be ú-ša-kal. 

!5 For the supply of honey cf. also MARV 7.34, where Aššur-šuma-iddina is probably an alahhinu. 

146 So also in MARV 7.41. 
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of duty began and ended. These are definitely internal and relatively informal documents and 
they are not sealed: because daily amounts are not usually stated, it is presumably accepted 
by both parties how much is to be provided each day and occasionally even the commodity 
itself is not specified. The question remains of how the official provided proof that he had 
carried out the obligation. No definite answer can be offered. Conceivably he was given a 
written receipt each time he made a delivery, but we have no examples of this. Perhaps there- 
fore the regular supply of contributions for the cult was so securely established that it could 
be assumed that it would have taken place, and only default from this would have triggered 
fresh documentation. In other words, the official could simply state: “I was on duty for those 
days, and there was no default (therefore I have fulfilled my duty)”. This position could oper- 
ate with a known mechanism for controlling such expenditure which can be seen working in 
the Stewards’ Archive (MARV 1.23, p. 162 No. 15), where an official can fulfil his liability to 
burn incense by presenting his audited accounts. 


Talpittu “Disbursal” 


The beer poured out by the brewer in MARV 5.7 is qualified with the term talpitte (MARV 
5.7:8, 11), a word which refers to commodities which have been expended, and perhaps, 
literally “written off”.* This technical accountant’s term is not common in the Offerings 
Archive. In MARV 3.9:1-6, a quantity of sesame is “removed ana talpitte ... the remain- 
der (rehtu) ... deposited”. The phrase ana talpitte seems to imply that the sesame is no 


[S 


longer available, or "written off”, even though it does not explain why. A comparable 


usage is attested in accounts relating to grain consumption from Durkatlimmu (e.g. Ról- 
lig 2008 No. 76-7), which have the same seguence of an amount characterised as talpittu 
(“Verbrauch’, “expenditure”) followed by an amount called rehtu (“the remainder”). The 
word is also applied in MARV 3.43:10-12 to bread: “a total of 2.3 sūtu of [bread], tal-pi-te 
which was consumed on the 16th day’, and to persons in MARV 6.74 rev.5.'** The accoun- 
tants use this term for commodities which have been disbursed to their next destination, 
and so have left their sphere of responsibility and can be deducted from any amounts for 
which they are held liable. In the case of MARV 5.7, which records the disbursal of beer 
poured out “to the temple (and) the palace”, we are told that this was “in accordance with a 


47 For the meaning “expenditure” note that Röllig 2008 translates “Verbrauch” (although remaining with the form 
ripittu). We are unfortunately still awaiting the syllabic writing of the first syllable as ta-al- which would settle 
definitively that the word is talpittu. However, the writing RI-pi-it-te in MARV 5.7:8 and MARV 3.9:2 is sufficient to 
make it highly probable, as the only available root beginning with r would be rapädu(m) (which does indeed yield 
a word ripittu(m), but is plainly inappropriate). Happily the broad meaning “expenditure” can be neatly reconciled 
with philology if we accept the derivation from lapätu. The taprist form requires some connection with lapputu (Ipt 
D). This is attested in MA meaning approximately “write”, but the D stem may sometimes have more accurately a 
pejorative meaning, as in English “write off”, to write down a loss (cf. Postgate 1986b). Cf. Jakob 2009 No. 54:23 
(la-pu-ut “written off”), and CAD L for passages with clothing to be written off from the correspondence of Babu- 
aha-iddina. 

SU.NIGIN 17 ERIN.MES tal-pi-tu. Compare MARV 1.8, which has the same sequence of talpittu followed by rehtu (cf. 
Postgate 2008, 84). 


14: 


& 
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case-tablet (kisirte) sealed by Izbu-lešir, the Offerings Overseer’, and this agrees with the 
way case-tablets were used to confirm the completion of a transaction within the adminis- 
trative system and could thus be used by the disbursing official to demonstrate that he had 
fulfilled his obligations. 


Summary of the Offerings Archive Documentation 


The archive discovered in Room 3’ gives copious evidence for the documentation of the inter- 
nal affairs of the Offerings House. The majority of the tablets were unsealed memoranda, and 
only a small proportion are bilateral sealed documents recording more formalised transac- 
tions. These may be debt-notes for outstanding arrears under the fixed offerings system due 
from an external person or organisation, or loans made to individuals from the Offerings 
Houses reserves of commodities. Such tablets would resemble everyday commercial con- 
tracts if it were not for the lack of witnesses (and pledges or guarantees). Where the mutual 
relationship has been calculated over a period of time, the outstanding debt may be incorpo- 
rated in a sealed case-tablet which also sets out the amounts which have been received, and 
this will sometimes be ratified with the seal impression of a third party. Sealed receipts are 
also occasionally found to record commodities issued to members of the temple staff, and 
some at least of these transactions may have been formalised because they derived from the 
iskaru work-assignment system. 

Alongside these bilateral texts, there is a bewildering variety of internal records. Some of 
these are memoranda (occasionally even described as “written down so as not to forget”) 
recording transactions, which the scribes evidently used later on to compile more elaborate 
records. Some record the arrival of commodities at the Offerings House, some the onward 
transmission to food processers; very few have to do with the ultimate destination of the food 
and drink in the cult. There is no sign of any prescriptive document which sets out the annual 
quotas for the different provinces, which we can only reconstruct from other texts, but there 
is a class of text which is prescriptive, setting out the obligations of members of staff, often in 
connection with their acknowledgement of receipt of commodities. Yet other internal texts 
seem to be aimed at monitoring the flow of business through the Offerings House or giving 
a periodical summary, with statements of any shortfalls in the deliveries from the provinces 
or in the Offerings Houses supply of commodities for the cult. Pride of place here is held 
by the tabulated annual summaries: some of these go back half a century or more from the 
time of Izbu-lesir, and were obviously retained for reference (whereas the great majority of 
the ephemeral internal documentation belongs to his time). Their purpose is not instantly 
apparent: Were they purely for internal consumption, or may we think that the staff of the 
Offerings House was expected to maintain such comprehensive records as a component of its 
"contract of employment" in the same way as some officials were required to provide audited 
accounts to acquit their obligations? 

All this recording must have been carried out by scribes, and they no doubt also had a more 
executive role, dictating the purposes and nature of the documentation and the appropriate 
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procedures, but they are very hard to detect in the archive (see p. 95). As noted there, the 
best-attested administrative subordinate of Izbu-lešir is probably Aššur-baissunu, but his title 
is never stated. Given that other highly placed officials, for example qepu, are sometimes 
assisted by a scribe (see p. 50),!? this may well have been his function and indeed his title, but 
the documents do not trouble to mention it. 


Conclusions 


It was plainly the Offerings Overseer's concern that (1) all the prescribed provincial contri- 
butions should be received, processed and dispensed, and that (2) written evidence of these 
procedures should be prepared, kept and reviewed. We can identify several different docu- 
ment types which assisted in achieving this objective: 


(a) records of individual deliveries either singly or grouped 

(b) formalised receipts issued to contributors, sometimes including arrears. 

(c) separate lists of arrears. 

(d) internal compilations, monitoring what has and what has not been received. 

(e) annual tabulated statements of contributions received. 

(f) internal memoranda of issues principally to food processers. 

(g) sealed case-tablets documenting transmission between staff within the system for 
eventual incorporation into bilateral accounts, including work-assignments and other 
amounts 

(h) periodical accounts summarising the outstanding obligations of internal staff 

(i) prescriptive documents listing schedules for delivery of commodities to their 
destinations. 

(j) bilateral sealed debt-notes known as tuppu sabittu and documenting transactions with 
external parties, and with persons taking out loans in their private capacity. 


If we seek to reconstruct from this something of the ethos and purpose of the administra- 
tion, it is clear that there was a well-recognised divide between transactions taking place 
within the organisation and those which involved outside parties. Most of the records relat- 
ing to the internal movement of commodities were unsealed memoranda, which provided 
a body of data from which periodical statements could be prepared, but were not of them- 
selves bilateral instruments. Where the Offerings House provided its suppliers with evidence 
of delivery, or crystallised outstanding obligations, the bilateral terminology of commercial 
contracts was used, along with seal impressions, but usually without the formality of wit- 
nesses, whether these were debt-notes or receipt case-tablets. All this documentation does no 
more than control the operation of the system and provide documentary evidence of transac- 
tions which have taken place. 


"9 An oil presser attested in the Offerings Archive was called Mar-apie, but it is doubtful whether he should be identified 
with the scribe of the same name, son of Sin-apla-iddina who takes out a loan in MARV 6.88:26-7. 
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It is understandable that the administration wanted to keep track of what was happening, 
and sometimes needed to generate bilateral documentation to secure the Offerings Houses 
receipt of amounts owed. The scribes did, however, generate further documentation which 
monitored the progress of the operation. Whether Izbu-lesir and his staff needed this data to 
demonstrate to his lord, the king, that his duties were being satisfactorily carried out is some- 
thing we cannot judge from the documentation we have. 


4.2 | The Stewards Archive 


A large number of tablets have been recovered at different times from an area of the city south of 
the Sin-Samas Temple and west of the Ištar Temple. If these once constituted a coherent archive 
stored in a building, they had been comprehensively scattered over time and space, but internal 
criteria suggest that they all derived originally from the offices of the steward or Chief Steward, 
the official responsible for the management of a wide range of raw materials, animal, vegetable 
and mineral, and of finished artefacts. Although physically separated from the royal palaces - 
old and new - it is clear that this was a branch of the palace rather than a separate organisation, 
because commodities are often described as “belonging to the palace, in the charge of PN, the 
steward”, and the list of holders of the office, combined with the evidence of the eponym dates, 
shows that the documentation dispersed here derives from a succession of stewards who were 
not members of a single family household but individual officials operating over several genera- 
tions from the reign of Shalmaneser and throughout the 12th and into the 11th century. They 
possibly all exercised their office from the same government buildings, premises dedicated to 
the receipt, storage and processing of the palace’s materials and equipment, although we cannot 
entirely rule out the possibility that the stewards establishment was located elsewhere (e.g. in 
the palace itself) in earlier decades, and the documentation was relocated from there when the 
office moved. 

As in the Offerings Archive, the majority of the documents here are unilateral memoranda, 
records for the internal use of the organisation, but there is little sign of any of the long-term 
monitoring documents generated by the Offerings House. The memoranda may record internal 
transactions, but also items received from outside, or issued for the use or consumption of other 
sectors of the palace organisation, such as grindstones, or aromatics to be burned as incense. 
Some of the incoming goods derive from diplomatic or international activities, and the stewards 
are sometimes charged with issuing rewards or baksheesh to individuals who have attracted the 
good will of the monarch. 

An important group of texts are bilateral documents recording the issue of raw materials to 
craftsmen and specifying the finished product to be delivered, such as garments, chariots and 
weapons. These are usually sealed but not usually witnessed, as we would expect of a legal 
contract in the world outside. Some of these work contracts or work and delivery contracts 
fulfil work-assignments known by the technical term iSkäru, and many include the phrase “he 
shall deliver (the finished product) and (then) may break his tablet”. Whether we should con- 
sider these craftsmen employees of the palace or free agents undertaking contract work is an 
open question. We should probably classify the few texts in which metals are issued in a similar 
category: here the palace’s capital goods, mainly in the form of lead, are entrusted to travelling 
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merchants expected to account before the king for their use of the capital, but this need not have 
prevented them from acting simultaneously as traders on their own account. 


The Tablets and Their Provenance 


This large archive came from a building (e7:40) squeezed between the Temple of Sin and 
Samai and a street running along the east side of the ancient IStar Temple, on the south- 
ern fringes of the band of major public buildings along the northern side of the city (see 
Figure 4.1, p. 87). The main group of tablets was recovered in 1908 from the paving of a large 
courtyard at about two metres below the surface in squares eE6V/7I (Ass. 13058, Pedersén’s 
Archive M7, Group C). Pedersén (1985, 76) reports at least 262 pieces, of which about 70 had 
been published in 2010. In 1913, from the same courtyard area but further to the east (fA6V) 
came almost 100 tablets (Ass. 21101, Pedersén's Group F), of which some 17 were published 
by 2010.' The precise location of tablets within the courtyard is only recorded for Pedersén’s 
small Group B, 24 tablets in the western corner of the courtyard (Ass. 12979-80, Miglus 1996 
Plan 120). Many of the Group C tablets (Ass. 13058) are fragmentary or poorly preserved, 
but in the excavators’ notes seen by Pedersén their provenance is described as on the paving 
of the courtyard, and there does not appear to be a good basis for the idea that the tablets 
had been used as fill below the foundations of overlying Neo-Assyrian house walls (Pedersén 
1985, 68). 

The texts from these two main groups (Groups C and F) published before 2011 are all 
included in Table 4.5, together with a couple from Group B and a few strays, but readers need 
to be conscious that these represent much less than half the tablets recovered by the excava- 
tors from the fill of the courtyard.” Furthermore, renewed German excavations at Aššur in 
2001 included work in the area between the Sin-Šamaš Temple and the Ištar Temple, which 
turned up nearly 200 fragments of Middle Assyrian administrative tablets.’ Summaries of 
some of these were given in Frahm 2002: much interesting information which extends our 
understanding of the stewards’ activities is included in his catalogue based on preliminary 
notes and photographs, but it is not possible to exploit this data systematically at present. For 
these reasons I have not included any of these texts in the table, and I have also refrained from 
making generalisations about the make-up of the archive(s). Nevertheless, the individual 


! A further eighty-two tablets from Ass. 21101 were published in MARV 10 in 2011, many of them mentioning Apliya, the 
Chief Steward. For the present they are not taken note of individually in this section, so as not to delay publication, but 
general statements about the archive are made with awareness of the content of the new texts. Also not included here, 
though probably deriving from the same archive (Pedersén 1985, 81), is MARV 1.10 concerned with arrows (šiltāhu). 

? A full assessment of the data from the archive must await the publication and edition of many further texts from these 
groups in Berlin being prepared by Prof. E. Cancik-Kirschbaum, and also further pieces from Istanbul which will soon 
be appearing in a volume edited by V. Donbaz. 

? An area was opened in 1988-9 directly to the east of the original excavations (Dittman 1990, 161-5). A few further 
texts from here are being prepared for publication by Prof. K. Kessler. It proved difficult to reunite the newly exposed 
architectural remains (as planned in Abb. 1-2 on pp. 158-9) with the surviving plans of Andraes work. Work continued 
in the same area in 2001 (Schmidt 2002), in the course of which the approximately 200 fragmentary Middle Assyrian 
tablets were recovered; their precise location in relation to the level IIIjünger architecture has not yet been published, 
but it does not sound from the reports as though they were in a primary context. 
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texts already available allow us to reconstruct a good deal about the stewards and their estab- 
lishment, giving a vivid impression of the activities which generated this archive, and this 
impression is broadly confirmed by Pedersén’s account of the subject matter of many of the 
still unpublished pieces. What virtually all the tablets in this archive have in common is that 
they are concerned with the movement of material commodities through the state system, 
and in the relatively rare cases where a manager is given his title, it is “steward” (AGRIG).' 
One of these was called Samnuha-aSared and Ass. 13058 has sometimes been referred to as 
his archive, but the texts now available make it clear that he is neither the earliest nor the 
latest steward involved, and it seems preferable to refer to all the Ass. numbers from here col- 
lectively as the "Stewards' Archive" 


The Stewards 


The first eighteen texts in Table 4.5 are grouped together because they have a steward named 
as one of the principals in the transaction.” Collating the data from this archive and from 
other sources the succession of stewards known to us at present reads: 


Ibassi-ilu 
IStar-tuballissu 
Kidin-Enlil 
Nabu-bela-usur” 


4 “Steward” is my rendering of the profession written AGRIG (IGI+DUB) (often without the determinative LU). In earlier 
decades this was understood to stand for the Akkadian abarakku, but for first-millennium texts it is now generally 
accepted that it should be rendered masennu. This reading has also been adopted for Middle Assyrian by Jakob (2003 
94'%), noting that the word masennu is attested written syllabically at Nuzi; see also CAD A/i, 35), but as he says, 
certainty is impossible at present. In the circumstances, it seems simplest to use the English word “steward” which 
agrees very well with the known function of the AGRIG. The Chambers Dictionary (1994, 1693) offers “a person who 
manages the domestic concerns of a family or institution; one who superintends another affairs, esp. an estate or farm”. 
It is perhaps worth noting that in mediaeval England the Lord High Steward was “one of the great officers of state, and 
anciently the first officer of the crown in England” (Chambers 1994, s.v. steward). 

No. 25, which mentions Nabu-bela-usur with the title AGRIG, is listed in Group II because of the connection with a 
sápiu. 

The list for the 12th century was established in Freydank 1991d, 72-3, with further details on individual stewards on 
pages 65-6 (Adad-riba), 73-8 and 88-89 (Apliya), and elaborated and extended backwards in time in Jakob 2003, 108. 
By comparison with Jakobs list, I have (1) retained IStar-tuballissu position in the 13th century (he is now also attested 
in Ass. 2001.D.2402 Frahm 2002, 84, but assigned there to the mid 12th century following Freydank); (2) added Kidin- 
Enlil (from texts 1 and 2); (3) left Usur-namkur-Sarri (attested year 40 at Aššur (title AGRIG only on seal so not decisive, 
Fischer 1999, 128, 2); year 31 or 38 with title AGRIG at Tell Ali, Ismail & Postgate 2008 No. 24E:18) after Nabu-bela- 
usur (attested years 26 [MuSallim-Adad] and 45 [Ber-išmanni]; (4) omitted Adad-umai (only attestation as AGRIG is 
according to Freydank 1991d, 732% "sehr fraglich"); (5) retained UD-p/bu, now attested in Ass. 2001.D.1933 (Frahm 
2002, 85); (6) inserted Sama$-aha-iddina, attested in Ass. 2001.D.2036 (Frahm 2002, 74-5) and 2276 (Frahm 2002, 
81-2, eponym Ninurta-apil-ekur); (7) omitted the son of Habhayu from Stele 68, its date being uncertain. Not included: 
Dayyan-bel-Ekur LU.AGRIG (MARV 4.78:39 from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta see Llop 2010c, 351), and $illi-uraše AGRIG 
(MARV 8.57:6-7 from Pedersén's archive M13 found in a house about 140 metres south of the IStar Temple, eponym 
A&&ur-qarrad assigned to Aššur-uballit, but this seems dubious). 

On this name see Jakob 2003, 105-6. Nabu-bel-[ ...], MARV 8.14:rev.6' may be our man, but the end of his name and 
title (if used) are broken. He is now also found handling leather goods in MARV 10.29, and his "House" is probably 
listed in MARV 10.60:5. 
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Usur-namkur-Sarri 
UD-b/pu 
Adad-riba 
Šamaš-aha-iddina 
Saggiu 
Samnuha-aSared*® 
Apliya? 


While it is noticeable that IStar-tuballissu and UD-p/bu are not represented among the pub- 
lished tablets from Groups C and F, but do feature in the 2001 texts from a different context, 
we cannot make a simple division into “early” (for 2001) and “late” (for the Andrae tablets) 
because Šamaš-aha-iddina is only attested in the 2001 texts while Kidin-Enlil in No. 1 from 
Group C probably belongs in the earlier part of Shalmaneser’s reign. Moreover, very simi- 
lar texts dealing with similar materials come from each major group, so that they cannot be 
convincingly divided on the basis of their content. The publication of further texts will no 
doubt change the picture in detail, but we are even now entitled to say that the texts from 
all sectors of this general context derive from the activities of the stewards over the best part 
of two centuries, stretching from well before the accession of Tukulti-Ninurta (in 1243 BC) 
right through the 12th century into the reigns of Tiglath-pileser and (in the case of Nos. 28-9) 
Aššur-bel-kala, who came to the throne in 1073 BC. Apliya, the last of our list, bears the 
title Chief Steward (see Nos. 15-17).'? Presumably this enhancement of his title is intended 
to differentiate the palaces steward from other stewards in provincial contexts or private 
households (cf. Freydank 1991d, 72'%). That at least two of the stewards included their title 
of (chief) steward on their stele indicates that it was seen as an important office of state, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that most of the holders of this post are also attested as eponyms. 
Only Šamaš-aha-iddina is not known as the name of an eponym, and although for the other 
names in one case or another we might have to allow for namesakes - and despite the lack 
of filiations - there can be no real doubts about figures like Nabu-bela-usur, Usur-namkur- 
Sarri, Saggi'u (who was possibly the son of the king mentioned receiving a grindstone from 
Adad-riba in No. 5) and finally Apliya (eponym in MARV 10.74). 

The documents in the archive span the activities of some ten stewards. Whether we assume 
that all these tablets were found where they originally belonged, so that the steward's office 


* In MARV 5.27, 5.41, 5.44 and 8.78:9 from the reign of Tiglath-pileser we meet another Samnuha-asared, son of Sin- 
šumu-lešir; he is associated with offerings from Sadikanni, and it cannot be coincidental that the god Samnuha is 
known to be associated with that city (see simply PNA 3/i, 1085-5). Like Freydank (1991d, 168), I hardly think this can 
be the same person, but it seems possible that he was related (e.g. grandson), and one wonders whether the preceding 
Samnuņa-ašared also hailed from Sadikanni, and owed his high position to some delicate political relationship. 


© 


In addition Pedersen states that Apliya is attested “as responsible for material belonging to the palace” in two other 
“dispositions” from Ass. 13058 (his numbers 143 and 172) (1985, 72). He is mentioned in seventeen of the tablets 
published in MARV 10; see also Freydank 1991d, 88-9. 

This title is also listed on Stele 68 by the son of Habhayu, whose own name is broken, but who also claims the titles of 
tartänu, rab ēkalli and šaknu. He is perhaps also relatively late in the sequence, but cf. Saporetti 1979a, 99 for an earlier 
date. 
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was operating throughout this time from the same physical location, or allow for the possi- 
bility that some of the earlier texts were transferred here from a different building, the fact 
remains that the documentary output of all these officials ended up in the same place, so 
they should be seen as the archive of the steward’s office, rather than the personal archive of 
each of the individuals who held the post. None of the documents currently published from 
the different groups shows any signs of being concerned with the private affairs of any of our 
stewards, and one has to assume that each had his own personal and private establishment, 
no doubt elsewhere within the city of Aššur. 

The (chief) stewards were plainly among the high officers of state, and still in the 9th and 
8th centuries BC the steward was ranked fourth in the state hierarchy, after the turtanu, the 
Palace Herald and the Chief Butler.'' The activities of the Chief Steward in first-millennium 
Assyria are described in Mattila (2000, 20ff.), and the attestations of stewards in Middle 
Assyrian texts are comprehensively reported in Jakob (2003, 94-110). Our best information 
about their duties at this time comes largely from this very archive, although the texts from 
Tell Sabi Abyad promise to be equally revealing of the role of stewards in large households, 
and we will therefore be in a better position to describe their role in the state apparatus after 
we have witnessed some of the transactions in which our stewards were involved and have 
seen how their establishment functioned. 


The Texts 
Transactions Involving the Steward (Texts 1-19) 


Given that many documents from this general context remain unpublished it would not 
be sensible to attempt a comprehensive account at this stage. Instead, the individual texts 
included in Group I because they directly involve one of the stewards will be briefly described 
in turn, providing a sample of their range of activities. It will become apparent that they 
reflect a variety of situations which cannot be rigidly classified, so that the texts themselves 
do not follow a strict formula. In some cases the commodity is stated to be “of the palace” and 
“in the charge of” (ša gāt) the steward, but in other instances the palaces ownership is not 
made explicit, and the steward may be receiving rather than issuing the item. 


No. 1: MARV 5.85 Sealed tablet. Kidin-Enlil, the steward, issues goods to the value of twenty talents of 
lead (AN.NA) belonging to the palace to two (or three?) travelling merchants (šamallāē). “On (their) 
return from the expedition they shall have" the lead “passed before the king"? and draw up their 
accounts, after which they will have acquitted their obligation and may break their tablet. The round 


!! As clearly visible in the eponym sequence, cf. Postgate 1995b, 4. 

2 These lines read ina tuär harräni AN.N[A (x)]x mi-it-har-Su a-na [..]-BE-te [AN.N]A x[(x)] mi-it-har-šu ana pani Sarri 
ušētugū. Unfortunately there are no parallels allowing a convincing restoration of the broken signs, but it seems that 
while some of their haul, amounting to double the initial capital (mithāršu), is to be passed before the king, another 
part, also doubled, is (to be passed?) ana [ ...]bete, which I am unable to restore. Puzzling is that AN.NA seems to have 
occurred in both 1. 21’ and l. 23; but perhaps one or the other read AN.NA BABBAR (“white lead, tin”) while the other 
refers to mere "lead" (plain AN.NA). For the use of Sétuqu in administrative texts cf. No. 31 (KAJ 248):15 a-na se-tu-q[i] 
and MARV 9.77:7 [ana pani] LUGAL ü-se-ti-qu-ni [. 
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Table 4.5. Published texts from Ass. 13058 (and some from Ass. 21101) 


Group I: Texts Involving Known Stewards 


A B C D E F G H I 
No. Pedersēn Text Commodity lst party 2nd/3rd party t.i. Seal Eponym 
1 C.59 MARV 5.85 lead ša ēkalli $a gāt Kidin-Enlil LÚ. — 2(4) traders (šamallā'u) Y Y Abi-ili, s. of Aššur- 
AGRIG šumu-lešer' (Sa) 
2 (-) MARV 9.71 almond [Sa] ēkalli [ša qat] Kidin-Enlil [...]-Aššur, oil presser Y Y [----- ] 
LU.AGRIG 
3 (-) Donbaz 1988a, No.5 Marinu, felt’, madder, ša ékalli ša qat Nabu-bela-usur Šamaš-amranni N X: Mušallim-Adad (26) 
silver [...] AGRIG 
4 (-) MARV 8.81 30° minas kantappu ša ēkalli ša qāt Adad-riba LÚ. Ail-Ištar ša namšarāte N Y Haburraru (1200) 
AGRIG ana iškārišu 
5 C.145* MARV 8.1 grindstones ina abat Adad-riba [ various PNs N N Haburraru (-1200) 
6 C.81 MARV 3.8 woven cloth & carpets Adad-riba AGRIG [---] N Enlil-kudurri-usur 
(Eku) 
7 F231 KAJ 299 sesame Adad-riba [5 PNs ?] [---] N [----- ] 
8 F178 MARV 2.22 oils Tukulti-ša-šamē, perfumer Saggi u AGRIG N N Ragišššanu (Nae) 
9 F.187 MARV 5.47 Ilku arrowheads Sa gāt Qupiteni Samnuha-ašared AGRIG N N HabbaKAR' (Nae/Ad) 
10 C.30 MARV 1.72 ilku arrowheads ana pi nasperte Sa Alsauri, envoy ofIkkaru N N [-----] 
Samanuha-ašared AGRIG 
11 (-) MARV 1.51 oil Samnuha-ašared AGRIG Chief Perfumers N N Atamar-den-Aššur + 
Adad-mušabši (Ad) 
12 C.38 MARV 3.46 glue, sinews etc. ša ēkalli ša gāt Samnuha-ašared 8 Chief Bowyers Y Y Sin-šeya (Ad) 
Photo Opitz 1935-6- AGRIG ana iškārišunu 
13 F255 KAJ 129 bronze tools ša ēkalli ša gāt Samnuha-ašared Ninuayu, shoe-maker Y nail Tahļulļu (Ad) 
cf. Freydank 1982d, 65 AGRIG 
14 C68 MARV 1.43 A. bronze vessels A. ana pi našperte ša [PN] A. Aššur-šuma-iddina N N Ikkaru (1150) 
cf. Pedersēn 1985, 74 B. scrap metal B. Samnuha-[ašared] B. [----- ] N 
15  C.165 MARV 1.23 cedar (wood')* ša ēkalli ša gāt Apliya AGRIG Babu-šuma-eriš Y Y (Taklak]-ana-Aššur (Tp) 
GAL 
16 (-) MARV 9.70 spices etc. Sa ékalli Sa qat Apliya AGRIG Nathayu bel pāhiteša pi N Y Gadiu (Tp) 
GAL-e nämiri 
17 F230 KAJ 298 = MARV 3.67 bronze hatchet ša ēkalli ša gāt Apliya AGRIG Katmuhaean gardener N N [----- ] 
cf. Freydank 1985c GAL-e 
18 C113 MARV 1.64 pairs’ of animal skins [S]a ēkalli ša gāt [PN] AGRIG [----- ] [---] Y [----- ] 


€ST 


Group II: Texts Involving Felt Makers (sapi ii) 


A B C D E F G H I 
No.  Pedersen Text Commodity lst party 2nd/3rd party t.i. Seal Eponym (King) 
19 C.175 MARV 2.19 sheep + goat skins Amurru-Suma-usur N N N Usat-Marduk (20) + 
rab säpie Enlil-ašared (21) 
20 C.78 MARV 3.7 sheep + goat skins ša gāt Mušabši-Sebetti Usur-namkur-šarri + Ubru N N Oibi-Aššur, s. 
& sinews sāpie ana ēkalli mahrū Ibašši-ilu (25) 
21 C.159 MARV 3.59 2 units felt ša gāt Amurru-šuma-usur  Usur-namkur-šarri + Adad- N N Qibi- Assur, s. 
rab säpie šumu-lešir ana ēkalli mahrü Ibašši-ilu (25) 
22 C.54 MARV 3.53 310 felt hats ša Amurru-Suma-usur Usur-namkur-Sarri+ Ubru N N Adad-bel-gabbe 
rab säpie ana ēkalli mahrū DUMU LUGAL (27) 
23 C.(-) MARV 3.57 3 units felt ša gāt Amurru-Suma-usur Adad-šumu-lešir + Pira[du] N N Sunu-gardu (28) 
rab säpie ana ékalli mahrü 
24 C VAT 19545 goat and sheep Sa pi-ti [PN] rab sa[pie] Iss] [N] ? Fi] 
Cancik-Kirschbaum skins ZA-ri-ü-[tu] 
1999a, 92 
25 C VAT 19549 zi-pu-tu and(?) ša ēkalli ša qat ina gāt Ištar-šuma-ereš [Y] ? PEN 
Cancik-Kirschbaum [slingu Nabu-bela-usur AGRIG [s]apie 
1999a, 92-3 ana taäe tadnaššu 
26 GC VAT 19554 10 talents “good wool" ša gāt Oibi-Aššur Mušabši-Sebetti [säp]ie [?] X Lass 


Cancik-Kirschbaum 
1999a, 93 


from unshorn 
sheepskins 


[but Faist 2001, 89** 
reports this as the name of 
the eponym (cf. No. 21)] 


(continued) 


PSI 


Table 4.5. (cont.) 


Group III: Other Texts 


A B C D E F I 
No. Pedersen Text Commodity lst party 2nd/3rd party Eponym (King) 
27 E(-) MARV 5.45 honey, butter N Nabu-SUM.SI.PAB [sa] UGU KU. Beré (Ari) 
SIG,, 

28 F185 MARV 2.28 medical herbs N A&&ur-i$manni, the exorcist N Ili-iddina (Abk) 
29 F224 MARV 1.42 medical herbs N A&&ur-i$manni, the exorcist N Ili-iddina (Abk) 
30 E(-) MARV 5.46 medical herbs N N N N 
31 A.2 BAM 254 list of medical plants N N N N 
32 C.93 MARV 5.69 aromatics 2 gardeners N N [----- ] 
33 (-) MARV 3.72 aromatics (pirsaduhu) [----- ] [----- ] [ [-] [----- ] 
34 F239 KAJ 248, coll. aromatics, oil PN Buniya, City Scribe N N Erib-Aššur (Tp) 

Freydank ana iškāri ša lime Musezib-[Assur] 

1991d, 987 
35 F229 KAJ 300 GIS.SE.KIN for oil [----- ] Batgiya, šileppayu Ninurta-aha-iddina' (Tp)* 
36 F235 KAJ 275 GIŠ.ŠE.KĪN, wood, [-----] Kil....] Ippitte (Freydank 1991d, 

oxen, sheep & goat skins Apliya 98°) (Tp) 
37 C.28 MARV 1.34 glue + tendons N Hinibu and chariot-carpenters Aššur-apla-igiša (Ad') 
ana iškāri ša 4 ša šadādi 
38 B.5 MARV 2.15 sinews for chariots ša gāt Kutti [----- ] [----- ] 
sepil ana iskäri $a 3 GIS.GIGIR[ 

39 C.47 Donbaz 1976, glue + tendons N Papsukkal-kena-usur [N] Sin-Seya (Ad) 

25-6 A.1828 
40 C.71 MARV 3.77 sheep skins N Zizi, leather-worker (aškāpu) N Erib-[---] 
41 C.78 MARV 1.59 goat skins N Adad-uballit (et al.?) N [----- ] 
42 F240 KAJ 250 leather flask N Šamši-lu-daan, confectioner N N 
43 (-) MARV 5.61 dyed wool [----- ] [----- ] N Nabu-bela-usur (19) 
44 C.49 MARV 1.54 wool for šingu [----- ] [-] N Aššur-šal[limšunu] (Ari/Tp) 
45 C.144 Donbaz 1988a dyed wool [----- ] [----- ] N Ibri-Sarri (Ip) 


No. 4 
46 C.137 


Donbaz 1988a No.6 madder 


SST 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


53 
54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 
65 


B.7 
C.9 bis 
E236 
C.92 
C.25 
F241 


C.37 
C.39 


C9 
C.61 
1.252 
EC) 
() 
E233 
C.45 
(-) 
(+) 


(-) 
C.100 


MARV 2.16 


MARV 3.13 
KAJ 276 

MARV 1.24 
MARV 3.12 


KAJ 273 = 

MARV 3.71 
MARV 1.67 
MARV 1.30 


MARV 3.69 
MARV 1.63 
MARV 1.10 


MARV 5.81 
MARV 3.19 
KAJ 249 

cf. Freydank 
1979, 1985c 
MARV 3.2 


MARV 3.78 
MARV 3.81 


MARV 3.82 
MARV 1.53 


madder + alum 


textiles 

textiles 

textiles & dyed wool 
garments 


garments 


[straw?] 
grindstones 


grindstones 
arrowheads 


arrowheads 

Sa qat Sarri 
scraper (mahlusu) 
copper ingots 
lead, bronze 

for 50 axes 


bronze, tin, for men, 
horses, skins 


bronze for dyed wool 


lead 


[unknown] house price 


lapis lazuli ornament 


[Sa] ékalli [Sa 
gāt] P[N] 


N 


Queen (DAM 
LUGAL)? 


Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur, King of 
Assyria 


P[N] targu[manni] KUR halttāyi] 
ki rimutte 


captives of the Cooks House 

ana iskärisunu 

brewers and alahhinu 

ana iskärisunu 

Adad-bilti-[...] mahir, ana PN sa 
muhhi É tilli" — tadnū 
Adad-apla-iddina, chariotry 
overseer 


Musraeans 
(KUR mu-us-ri-a[-a]) 


Merchants and šamallājū 


Muballitat-[Serua] his daughter, 
priestess of [...] 


z 


ZKx2Z 


Libufr'(...)] (Ad?) 
Sunu-qardu (28) 
Mudammeq-Bel (Tp) 


[Aššur]-nirari, uklu 
Libur-zanin-[Aššur] (29) 


Adad-uballit (Nae‘) 
Erīb-Aššur (-1150) 


Ibri-šarri, turtānu rabiu (Tp) 
Hayasayu (Tp) 
N 


Ilu-qarrad (Sa) 
Sin-[apla-iddina]* (Tp) 


(continued) 


9ST 


Group III (cont.) 


A B C D E F G H I 
No. Pedersen Text Commodity Ist party 2nd/3rd party t.i. Seal Eponym (King) 
66 C.147 MARV 1.552 KAV [----- ] [----- ] Various temples [N] N [----- ] 

176 
67 C75 MARV 1.35 | N 14+ men Y Y fe] 
68 C.143 MARV 3.63 citizenship statement (Usur-namkur-Sarri) N N [ASSur‘-]da’an (35) 
69 C.122 MAOG 3/i-ii, 36-8 list of 35 PNs N N N N N 

with towns 

70 C114 MARV 1.65 — (a [ena] [zs] X Usat-Marduk (20) 
71 F.(-) MARV 5.82 (cultic text) [N] N [----- ] 


Notes to the Tables. 

Col. A: Text numbering used in this chapter, Groups I and II are arranged chronologically as far as possible. Group III is arranged by type of commodity 

Col. B: These are the groups and numbers assigned to tablets in Archive M7 in Pedersén 1985, I, 68-81. His Group A (Nos. 1-2) are Ass. 12978; Group B (Nos. 3-8) Ass. 
12979-80; Group C (Nos. 9-179) Ass. 13058; Group F (Nos. 182-245) Ass. 21101, Group I (Nos. 250-5) wrong Ass. numbers. 

Col. C: Text publication. 

Col. E: Where relevant, person owning, responsible for or issuing the commodity. N in this column means no owner is stated. 

Col. F: Where relevant, person receiving, owing or otherwise involved in the transaction. 

Col. G: Text includes tuppusu ihappi “he shall break his tablet” or equivalent phrase. [N] means text is broken but would not have included this phrase. 

Col. H: Y = tablet is recorded as having seal impression. N = no seal impression recorded. For tablets not published by H. Freydank this is not decisive evidence that it was 
unsealed. 

Col. I: Eponym. Bold figures, e.g. (20) refer to the ordered list in Róllig 2008:5 (see Appendix 2; the accession year of Tukulti-Ninurta is year (24)). Assignation to kings 
outside this list generally follows Freydank 1991d: Sa-Shalmaneser TN=Tukulti-Ninurta Ad = Aššur-dan Eku-Enlil-kudurri-usur Nae = Ninurta-apil-Ekur Ari = Aššur- 
reša-iši Tp = Tiglath-pileser I Abk=Aššur-bel-kala 

N = not present 

[----- ] = tablet broken 

blank space = no information 

' For this eponym see recently Llop 2008b. 

* For the difficulty of knowing whether this commodity is cedar wood or resin, see CAD E, 279a. 

* For the reading of this eponym's name here and the assignation to Tiglath-pileser see Freydank 1991d, 99%% and 158, listing three other Ass. 21101 tablets from the same year. 
* For this eponym see Freydank 1991d, 167-8, in Ass. 13058 gf. The mentions of Musru and Araziqu in KAJ 249 point to Tiglath-pileser. 
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figure of 20 talents suggests that this was a commission, with a capital sum advanced from the royal 
coffers, and the occurrence of mithāršu in ll. 21’ and 23’ suggests that they were required to deliver 
double the initial capital. For more on this type of enterprise see, p. 173. 


No. 2: MARV 9.71 Sealed tablet. Kidin-Enlil issues a product of the almond tree (šugdu). The tablet is 
very broken, but one of the presumed recipients was an oil presser, and the ku]-ul-lu ša šug-di (kullu 
already known from Aššur-nasir-aplis banquet stele) refers to the kernel from which almond oil was to 
be extracted. In any case, processing work was probably required of one recipient as the text ends with 
[tuppusu i-h]ap-pi “he may (then) break his tablet”. 

No. 3: Donbaz 1988a No. 5 Sealed tablet. One marinu cloth of purple wool of the king’s chair, weigh- 
ing 14% minas, 14 minas of madder,” and 4% minas of silver belonging to the palace are issued by 
Nabu-bela-usur the steward to Šamaš-amranni (whose profession may have been given in the broken 
line 10) “for dyeing” (a-na sa-ra-be tadnassu). This is understandably the editor's interpretation, but it 
seems odd that an item already made of purple wool (takiltu) should need dyeing. The item ma-ri-nu 
is probably mentioned in MARV 10.20, where 26 duhsiu leather items are destined a-na KUŠ ma-[ri- 
]ni, but not otherwise attested in the Middle Assyrian corpus. At Mari it seems to have been a leathern 
bag; it may therefore be advisable to emend |. 1 very slightly and transliterate 1 ma-ri-nu ša ta-hap-še' 
(in place of ta-kil-te) “1 bag of felt”. 


No. 4: MARV 8.81 Sealed tablet. Thirty minas of an unidentified substance (kantappu‘) belonging to 
the palace, “in the charge of" Adad-riba the steward, issued to a threshing-sledge maker (ša namšarāte) 
as his work-assignment (iskäru) for the eponymate of Haburraru. Apparently otherwise undated. 


No. 5: MARV 8.1 This badly damaged and unsealed tablet seems to have been a list of persons to whom 
grindstones have been issued (tadnäni) “together with their mullers” ([NJA,.UR,.MEŠ [a-di när-ki- 
bļi-ši-na, ll. 21-2 restored after 1. 12) “on the order of (ina abat) Adad-riba" (1. 22). His title is not pre- 
served, but like No. 4 the tablet is dated to Haburraru, and it seems certain that this is the same man. 
The principal interest of this text may prove to be the identity of the recipients: they include Saggiu, 
son of the king (1. 17, conceivably himself later a steward), another son of the king, holding the title of 
"representative" (gēpu, 1.14), and a physician (LU.A.ZU, 1. 20). At first sight it may seem surprising that 
such individuals should be issued as humble an item as a grindstone, but presumably they came under 
the patronage of the palace and had households requiring their own kitchen equipment. In its broken 
state, it is impossible to say whether this is an account referring to separate issues over a period of time, 
or to a single occasion on which a number of recipients received their grindstones at the same time. 


No. 6: MARV 3.8 A relatively large unsealed tablet, much of it ruled into two-line sections. The 
badly damaged text mentions textiles, giving their dimensions in cubits, along with the materials 
of textile manufacture including dyed wool, madder and alum. Some of the textiles are “of weaver’s 
work” (ša KIN US.BAR); others, including carpets or tapestries (mardutu), are “of knotters work” 
(ša KIN KA.SER).4 The final section before the date runs: “All this (is) the clothing of IStar of 
Arbail, which the king ordered (to go‘) to Adad-riba, the steward, to administer” (mimma an[ni]u 
lubultu ša “Ištar ša ""Arbail "ša" ana ‘*IM-riba AGRIG [LUG]AL ana ša-as-bu-te iqbi'áni). As one 
might expect, these were clearly luxury items, some of which were decorated with “stumbling ibex” 


5 The Assyrian hürutu (GIS.HAB) is identified with “madder”, used by dyers, as the Latin name Rubia tinctorum indicates 
(Stol 1980-3, $23). 

14 The same terminology, šipar išpāri and šipar kāsiri, is used in the Kar- Tukulti-Ninurta inventory text edited in Köcher 
1957-8. 
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(ar-me ha-am-mu-ru-[te, l. 29°) and “stumbling stags” (a-<a->-li ha-" mu™-ru-te, 1. 27), motifs which 
also feature on the elaborate tapestries listed in the lengthy inventory text from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta 
(Köcher 1957-8). 

No. 7: KAJ 299 A fragment only, listing amounts of sesame “of” (ša) individuals, the last of whom is 
Adad-riba. The sesame is "from out of the sesame which is under the authority of the oil presser’ (ša 
pi-ti ŠE” IĀ.SUR) ...” but no other useful details remain. 

No. 8: MARV 2.22 On this unsealed tablet Saggi'u the steward is named as the recipient of (mahir) a 
series of amounts totalling just over one homer of two kinds of oil on different occasions, over a period 
of at least 8 months. The oil is either “myrtle oil” (IA a-si) or “purified oil” (IA ma-su-d), used appar- 
ently interchangeably, and totalled together as just “oil” (IA.MES = šamnu) at the end of the document. 
The summary reads as follows: 

SU.NIGIN 1 ANSE 3 % qa IĀ.MEŠ ša SU ""GIŠ.TUKUL-ti-ša-AN-e 

mu-ra-qi-te tal-pi-tu $a iš-tu ITI a-pu-MAN.MES-ni 

UD.2.KAM li-me '*MAS-DUMU.US-SUM-na 

a-di ITI al-la-na-te UD.20.KÁM li-me 'ra-giš-šd-ni 

a-na tal-pi- ti’ Ē*.GAL"-lim !sa-gi-á AGRIG ma-hi-ir 


“Total: 1 homer 3% gt oil, in the charge of Tukulti-ša-šame, the perfumer, expenditure for the period 
from the month of Apu-&arrani, 2nd day, eponymate of Ninurta-apla-iddina until the month of Alla- 
natu, 20th day, eponymate of Ragiššanu, for the expenditure of the palace(?), ^ Saggi'u, the steward, 
has received". 


The essence of this document is therefore that it lists amounts of oil provided by the 
female perfume maker Tukulti-Sa-Same (for whom see No. 11). The ultimate desti- 
nation of the individual amounts is described in detail in ruled sections. The second 
entry lists a libation of oil “poured for" [or *over"?] “him, on the day Izzaziya the priest 
died”,'* and similar funerary libations for a daughter of the queen and another male 
(name broken) are listed in the third and fourth sections. The first entry records “3 sūtu 
of myrtle oil, poured (tabbuk) in the House of Aššur on the feet of the gods, on the day 
the king defeated the Muskaean troops at the town of Quba-of-the-Forts of the land of 
Hanigalbat" In the fifth entry the details of the libation are lost, but the text continues 
with the information that “It was issued to the Qat[tunaean’] Sutian who brought news 
to the king of the NeSha[ean] Sutian(s)”. The remaining sixth to tenth entries are too 
damaged to yield helpful details. 

Whattranspires from this text is that oil required by the state for these cultic events, and sup- 
plied by the perfumer over a period of about 8 months, is recorded as being "received" by the 
steward. It seems likely that the data used to compile this statement came from the perfumer 
herself, and that she, rather than Saggi'u, had provided the separate consignments directly to 
those carrying out the libations, because if she merely supplied myrtle oil and purified oil on a 
regular basis to the steward, and the steward then provided the individual amounts from the 


15 For the restoration of E.GAL-lim here compare No. 11, where l. 13’ complements this passage. 
16 in[a] ūmi Izzaziya SANGA metüni ana [U]GU-su tabik, 1.1. 4-5. 
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resultant stock, either the details ofthe events in question would not be known, or there would 
be no need for Tukulti-ša-šames involvement in the document. In other words, this document 
is a “paper transaction” in which the steward accepts nominal liability for these amounts with- 
out their necessarily passing through his hands. The tablet is unsealed, and this is therefore a 
unilateral record intended for the internal use of his establishment. 


No. 9: MARV 5.47 Also an unsealed text recording the steward’s receipt of 513 arrowheads weigh- 
ing 1% shekels (~12 g.) each, in the charge of Qupiteni. They have been brought to the palace (ana 
ēkalli ittablūni) by three named persons (Sin-murabbi, Urdi and Urad-Kube) “and the smiths’, and 
Samnuha-ašared, the steward, has received them. The arrowheads are specified as “of state service” (ša 
ilki, 1. 3), a qualification also applied to arrows in No. 10 (another Samnuha-aSared text but from Ass. 
21101), and this is reinforced by the phrase ša ilki-šunu “of their state service" inl. 10. We do not know 
enough about the ilku system to determine whether these contributions in kind are additional to or a 
substitute for service in person." 

The precise role of Qupiteni in this transaction is unclear, but like No. 8 this tablet appears to bea 
unilateral record for the steward's internal archive. 


No. 10: MARV 1.72 2000 ilku arrows issued on the king’s command (ina abat Sarri) and “in accordance 
with the directive of Samnuha-aSared the steward” (ana pi nasperte ša S. AGRIG). They were issued to 
Al'sauri, the envoy of Ikkaru, who may be the eponym of that name (as in No. 14; see Freydank 1991d, 
140-1). The rest of this short text then lists four persons described as “representatives” (gēpūltu]), 
whose role in the transaction is not made explicit. Unsealed, and without any conditions imposed on 
the recipient, this too must be a unilateral memorandum. 


No. 11: MARV 1.51 Account concerning consumption of oil. The closing section reads as follows: 


Rev. 7-13” 

[ŠU.NĪGIN x AN]SE 2BÁN 5 % qa 3 ka-sa-tu ša SU 3 GAL.MES 
[mu-ra-gļi-a-te" ša [S] À* IÀ.MES ša '*sa-am-nu-ha-SAG AGRIG 
[is-tu ""]Ki-Di-zi u-Se-bi-la-ni u-ma-si-a-ni tal-pi-tu 

[iš-tu] ITI si-pi UD.25.KÁM li-me 'a-ta-mar-DI-*as-sur 

[a-di ITI] al-la-na-te UD.26.KÁM li-me *IM-mu-sab-si 

[a-na tal- pi-]ti É.GAL-lim ta-din i+na tup-pi-Si-[n]a sa-bi-ti 

[C )] Sa muh-hi-ši-na u-kar'-(ru(-ū)] 


"[Total x ho] mers 2 sūtu 5% ga 3 cups, in the charge of 3 Chief [Perf]umers, from out of the oil which 
Samnuha-aSared, the steward, brought [from] Kilizu (and) purified, expenditure from month Sippu, 
25th day, eponym Atamar-den-Ašsur, until month Allanate, 26th day, eponym Adad-mušabši, issued 
as palace [expendit]ure. They shall deduct (this amount) from their formally executed tablet which is 
incumbent on them”. 


In the preceding ruled sections individual issues were listed, presumably from the three 
Chief Perfumers, the last one of whom is Tukulti-ša-šame, the female perfumer already 
encountered in No. 8. Both texts use the term talpittu: this refers to amounts which have 
been properly expended and thereby no longer require to be accounted for. 


17 For such “ilku arrows" see No. 10, and also Frahm 2002, 76-7 Ass.2001.D-2218: 18), 23° (Sa ilki). 
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This tablet is not formally dated, but ends with the bald instruction that the amount 
should be deducted from their tuppu sabittu, thus indicating that this is one component of a 
continuing bilateral relationship between the perfumers and the steward. It seems probable 
that the tablet in question would have been a regular sealed bilateral tablet, mentioning an 
amount of raw materials to be processed by the perfumers and obliging them to deliver the 
processed product, an obligation for the partial fulfilment of which this tablet constitutes 
evidence. 


No. 12: MARV 3.46 Tablet sealed above the date on the reverse (for the impression see Figure 4.11). 
Sinews, glue and another commodity reckoned in pairs, belonging to the palace in the charge of (Sa 
qat) Samnuha-aSared issued to eight Chief Bowyers as their work-assignment (ana iškāri-šunu) for 
making 500 bows:'* 


Rev. 4°-13°'? 


PAB-ma 3 ME 75 NIG.LÄ pu-[x (x x )] In total: 375 sets of h[orn(?)], 
3 GU.UN 29 MA.NA SE.S[EN] 3 talents 29 minas of g[lue], 
1 GÜ.UN 54 MA.NA gi-[du] 1 talent 54 minas of ten[dons], 
(seal impression) 
ša É.GAL-lim ša SU '4sa-"ma'-nu-ha' -[SAG] of the palace, in the charge of Samanuha-[aSared], 
AGRIG i+na UGU 8 ÉRIN.MES GAL.MES the steward, owed by 8 men, Chief Bowyers. 
LU.ZADIM BAN.MES a-na GIŠ.GĀR-šu-nu For manufacturing their work-assignment 
$a 5 ME BAN.MES a-na e-pa-se of 500 bows 
ta-ad-na-ás-su-nu it is issued to them. 
e-pu-su id-du-nu They shall manufacture (them), deliver them, 
tup-pu-šu-nu i-hap-pi-[u] (and then) may break their tablet. 


(seal impression) 


This tablet is itself the sealed bilateral document which they will be entitled to break once 
they have delivered their full assignment. It is unwitnessed, and the seal impressed on the 
reverse was presumably the same as that on the top of the obverse with the caption "Seal of 
Adad- ... " (perhaps one of the Chief Bowyers). 


No. 13: KAJ 129 Bronze implements “belonging to the palace in the charge of (Sa qat) Samnuha- 
aSared the steward owed by Ninuayu the shoemaker. They had been issued to him for demolition 
work to be undertaken on the new capital of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta on the far side of the river. This is 
therefore resuming and reaffirming an obligation incurred by Ninuayu in the course of his duties on a 
previous occasion. This tablet has nail marks on it, in place of a seal, which may of course reflect on a 
shoemaker's socio-economic standing. 


15 See Freydank 1982d, 61-3. The tendons (gīdu) occur in other texts alongside the substance written ŠE.ŠEN by Middle 
Assyrian scribes, tentatively identified as a writing for SE.GÍN = šimtu (CAD S/iii, 9-10) “varnish” or perhaps here 
"glue" (see Freydank ad loc.; Frahm 2002, 79; also attested in the Babu-aha-iddina archive, texts 53 and 56). 

19 See Freydank 1982d, 61-3; Jakob 2003, 101. The word simittu means a yoke, but also a “set” or “pair” of things, but see 
the arithmetical argument of Frahm 2002, 79 (1.5 ibex horns per bow in Ass. 2001.D-2218) which strongly suggests 
that this word should refer to animal horns. Unfortunately there is no immediately obvious restoration of the word after 
NÍG.LÁ (=simittu) beginning b/pu-[. 
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Figure 4.11. Seal impression on Reverse of VAT 15400 (Freydank, MARV 3.46). Photo after Opitz 
1935-36, p. 50. 
Drawing © Barbara Feller/Helga Kosak. 
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No. 14: MARV 1.43 Unsealed. This memorandum records two apparently unrelated transactions. In 
the first (Il. 1-13), Aššur-šuma-iddina is stated to have received two bronze cauldrons from an assem- 
blage of bronze items allocated “for the notification of the decision of the Habhaeans” (ana Sikin témi 
Sa KUR ha[b-ha-ie-e), these two presumably being presented “to the Habhaean who [...] notified the 
decision” (ana KUR hab-ha-ie-e Sa [...] tema iskunüni). This is “in accordance with the directive of 
[PN]” (ana pi nasperte šļa PN]. The lost name could well be that of Samnuha-ašared the steward (cf. 
No. 10), because he is probably mentioned in the second section of the text, where an unknown recip- 
ient is issued 20 minas of scrap bronze (ZABAR hu-sa-u[, cf. MARV 8.10, a tablet which may belong 
this archive). 


No. 15: MARV 1.23 This document deserves to be cited in full: 


(seal impression) 


1 ME 32 GÜUN 24 MA.NA e-re-nu™® 132 talents 24 minas of cedar, 

ša LU.DAM.GAR.MES iš-tu KUR ha-at-te which the merchants brought out 

u-še-si-u-ni-ni from the land of Hatti, 

ša Ē.GAL-lim belonging to the palace, 

ša SU ‘DUMU.US-ia AGRIG GAL in the charge of Apliya, the Chief Steward, 

i+na UGU !4AKĀ-MU-KAM incumbent on Babu-šuma-ereš, 

DUMU gf-bi-da-šur son of Oibi-Aššur. 

a-na UDU.SISKUR.MEŠ a-na ša-ra-pi For burning for sacrifices 

ta-ad-na-ás-su it was issued to him. 

i-Sar-rap á-ga-mar He will burn it in its entirety, 

NĪG.KA,.MEŠ-šu i-sa-bu-tu they will draw up his accounts, 

tup-pu-šu i-hap-pi (and then) he may break his tablet. 
(seal impression) 

ITI [... UD.(x+)]2.KAM li-mu Month of [.....] 2nd? day, eponymate of 

[ták]-lak'-a-na-3a-sur Taklak-ana-Aššur. 


With its seal impression, the explicit statement of ownership by the palace and administrative 
responsibility on the part of the steward, the filiation of the debtor, and the tuppušu ihappi 
clause, this is a typical formalised bilateral document. Babu-šuma-ereš is accepting liability 
for a massive quantity (3,967 kg) of cedar product; his professional role is unknown, but 
he must be on the staff of either a temple or the palace. Because his explicit duty involves the 
destruction of the commodity he is receiving, the system requires him to certify that it was 
correctly used by presenting his accounts. 


No. 16: MARV 9.70 (Ass. number lost) Sealed. Three assorted culinary ingredients, comprising spices 
(ra-qu™® GAL|(.MES)], two conifer twigs (hu-sa-a-bu Sa ti-ia-I[i])? and a bowl of cumin (1 *'tpur- 
si-te”® ka-mu-nu) in the charge of Apliya, issued to Nathayu, who is designated as an official of some 
kind (EN pa-hi-te Sa pi-i na-mi-ri). This appears to be a simple memorandum of issue, but details to 
do with a female associated with the king are missing in the break, and in view of the sealing it may be 
a bilateral document. 


2 For these two entries cf. Frahm 2002, 72 on Ass. 2001.D-1933: plants collectively described as "spices and white 
cedar twigs handed out (“Kräuter ... alle zusammenfassend als ragūtu “Gewürze” bezeichnet. Außerdem werden 
“Weißzedernzweige” (husäbü ša tiāli') ausgehändigt”). 
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No. 17: KAJ 298 This note, which, like Nos. 9 and 13 also mentioning bronze, belongs to Ass. 21101, 
records that a single bronze axe or adze (hasinnu) belonging to the palace, in the charge of Apliya the 
steward, which was owed by a gardener, has been transported (šēbul) from the city of Kilizu by the 
palace overseer of Arbail. There is no mention of a seal impression (either by Ebeling or by Freydank 
who has collated it), and it merely records the transportation of the item, so this seems to be an inter- 
nal memo, whose complicated background we are unlikely to be able to reconstruct. Compare No. 13, 
where also an employee is liable for a tool. 


No. 18: MARV 1.64: quite possibly one of the stewards already listed. The tablet is badly damaged, but 
the items accounted for seem to amount to a total of 125 "pairs" (simittu; see on No. 12) of skins of 
animals, including elephant (KUS pi-ri) and aurochs (KUŠ ri-m[i). 


The Chief Feltmaker (Texts 19-26) 


Ass. 13058 also includes a small group of texts from the reigns of Shalmaneser and Tukulti- 
Ninurta in which the principal official involved is Amurru-Suma-usur, who bears the title 
rab sapie, for which the translations “Chief Flayer" and “Chief Feltmaker" have been sug- 
gested.”! 


No. 19 (MARV 2.19) is a tabulation month by month of the skins of 5,200 sheep and 89 goats, delivered 
to him over a period of two years, “in accordance with the writing-boards of sacrifices of the sheep- 
fattener which he periodically received” (ša pi lēāni ša SISKUR.MES ša ša kurultie $a imtahhurūni). 
The list is summarised as “the drawn up accounts (nikkassū sabtütu) of Amurru-šuma-usur the Chief 
Feltmaker” (rev. 10’-13’). Felt is of course manufactured from wool. Most wool doubtless came from 
the annual shear of living animals, but evidently he was allocated the fleeces of sheep which had been 
fattened up and then slaughtered throughout the year, and was expected to process the skins himself. 
He must have been held responsible, and therefore have accounted for, both the wool and the skins, 
but this particular document is concerned with the skins alone.” We are not told what happened to 
the skins, but to judge from No. 20 they were passed on to other state authorities: here two persons 
take delivery “for the palace” of a mixture of sheep and goat skins and a large quantity of other ani- 
mal by-products” which are “in the charge of Mušabši-Sebetti, son of Ahu-damqu, the felt-maker”.* 
He is presumably the brother of Amurru-Suma-usur, the Chief Feltmaker, whose father is also Ahu- 
damqu, and he certainly belongs in the same administrative context because the two recipients are 


2 


For sápi'u see Freydank, MARV 3, p. 12 on text no. 53 (here no. 22), pointing out that even if Deller's rendering of 
Abdecker (Deller 1987, 62-3: animal "flayer" or *knacker") is etymologically correct, in practice his activities extend 
much wider into dealing with the animal by-products. I retain the translation of "felt maker" suggested in Postgate 
2000, 217 (and, independently Cancik-Kirschbaum 19998, see there esp. p. 81 for Amurru-šuma-usur), but recognise 
it may also be too specialised. 

Which might tend to favour Deller's translation. Note that the text continues in a broken passage to mention sixty-five 
and a half sacrificial oxen in connection with the towns of Arbail, Nineveh, Bet-belti and Isani, and ends with a note 
that “the sheep of the kassu (and') of the nasbutu(-festival’) are not written .... 

? The consignment includes twenty goatskins and thirty sheepskins Zàári'ütu, more than 1700 sinews (UZU.SA.SAL. 
MES) and 3 talents 5 minas of tendons (gidu). The texts use at least two words (gīdu and šašallu) which correspond 
approximately to the English words sinew and tendon, but the finer distinction between them (as indeed between the 
two English words) is not clear to me. 

For an edition see Faist 2001, 88, though her restorations in ll. 10 and 15 do not seem entirely convincing. 
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Usur-namkur-Sarri and Ubru, a pair who reappear as the recipients of the 310 felt hats (made by a Hit- 
tite craftsman) in No. 22, again using the unusual phrase “for the palace”.”” Similarly in No. 21 two units 
of felt” weighing 16 minas were checked (hi-tu') in front of Usur-namkur-Sarri and Adad-šumu-lešir 
and received by them “for the palace’, for the manufacture of the king’s sedan chair (ana ®*Sa šadādi ša 
Sarri). No. 23 also has a pair of recipients: it is later than No. 22, and it looks rather as though Usur- 
namkur-Sarri has moved on, perhaps to higher office, and his previous associate Adad-Sumu-lesir has 
become the senior partner, with a new colleague, Piradu. The three units of felt they receive for the 
palace are destined for "covering (ka-ta-me) table(s) in the presence of [(the deities)] of Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta” (cf. Freydank ad loc.). 


Nos. 24-6 are only published in transliteration and some details are accordingly unclear. No. 24, with 
532 goatskins and only 110 sheepskins, is reminiscent of No. 20, with skins described as Zariūūtu, but 
the latter part of the text is badly damaged. No. 25 probably mentions [5]ingu wool, an obscure term 
attested with wool in other Middle Assyrian texts, which has been issued by the steward to a sapi'u 
called Ištar-šuma-ereš for spinning, while No. 26 is sealed by Mušabši-Sebetti, already known to us as 
a sapiu in No. 20, and records his receipt of ten talents of “good-quality wool" coming from unshorn 
sheepskins (KUŠ UDU.MES ša-ú-ru-te). 


The connections between these documents are self-evident, and because they all bear 
one of the 13058 numbers” it seems clear that this group was discovered within the main 
body of the Stewards Archive. The title of steward is only mentioned in No. 25 (Nabu-bela- 
usur), but in fact we know from other sources that for a while at least Usur-namkur-Sarri 
held the post,” and the most economical reconstruction has to be that he is here involved 
in his function as steward. Ihat raises the question of why he has a second person with 
him: it is impossible to answer this with confidence, but we may note the duo of the gepu 
and the scribe in the Durkatlimmu annual account summaries and elsewhere. That in No. 
23 there are two recipients, neither of whom is Usur-namkur-Sarri, suggests that there was 
some administrative reason for involving two persons, whether or not one of them was the 
steward (unless of course Adad-Sumu-lesir did hold that post for a short time after Usur- 
namkur-šarri - there was an eponym of this name under Shalmaneser).” As for Ubru, there 
is a possibility that this is the Ubru of the major archive from the west side of the city at 
Aššur, who is now known for at least some of his career to have been a village inspector. In 


25 Compare MARV 8.57 where an otherwise unattested steward, Silli-uraše, receives ten bronze vessels “for the palace” 
(a-na E.GAL-lim). 

25 2 PA.MEŠ ša tahapse: it appears the felt was handled in a unit written PA(.MES). It is not known to me if these were 
"poles" (despite the lack of the GIS determinative); cf. Jakob 2003, 434-5 translating “rolls” (Rollen). Here it appears a 
unit of felt weighed 8 minas (-4 kg); in No. 17 the three units weighed 21 minas, that is 7 minas (-3.5 kg) each. 

” Cancik-Kirschbaum 1999a, 80 confirms that Nos. 24-6 belong to Ass. 13058. 

See p. 149 footnote 6 for his name with the title AGRIG on his seal, and on a tablet from Tell Ali; supervising an issue 

of gold for Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta with this title: MARV 8.89:17-18. For his other titles see Jakob 2003, 114 (19). He was 

an eponym (for year 37) and at times he bears the designation “royal eunuch’, is a royal “representative” (qépu), and the 

governor of Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (cf. Fischer 1999, 128-31). 

However, note that in year 26 Nabu-bela-usur is attested as steward (No. 3), while texts 21 and 22 in which Usur- 

namkur-Sarri is involved, come respectively from year 25 and 27. Certainty about his role in the Group II texts is 

accordingly difficult to achieve. 
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MARV 5.83-8 he is son of Adad-Suma-iddina, but elsewhere without a filiation it is difficult 
to know if it is the same person. 


Other Texts From the Stewards’ Archive (Texts 27-71) 


The other published documents from Ass. 13058, although they do not explicitly mention a 
steward, are consistent with this picture. It is not coincidental that a lower proportion of these 
texts and those in Group II are sealed than those in Group I: this is because the formulation 
of bilateral, sealed documents requires that the owner (i.e. the palace) and the responsible 
official (i.e. the steward) should be specified, whereas this was not necessary in the internal 
memoranda which constitute the majority of the texts in Groups II and III. While in a few 
cases the identity of the first party may have been lost in a broken passage, more often the 
text simply did not specify the ownership of the commodity because this was tacitly taken for 
granted. Such texts are ipso facto to be seen as unilateral and internal records of the steward's 
establishment. Because in this context our concern is with the range of commodities attested, 
Group III is arranged in accordance with the subject matter. It can be seen that most of the 
list involves materials similar to those in Group I, but there are also a few rather different 
subjects, including texts concerned with metals used as currency, a document concerning the 
partial repayment of a house price (reckoned in a currency lost to us) and one or two docu- 
ments concerned with the administration of people. 


The Range of Commodities 


The materials recorded by the steward's scribes are varied but from a restricted range. On 
one hand we meet raw materials coming into the system, and on the other finished artefacts, 
which may have been processed within the establishment or imported ready made. 

The commodities attested in these published texts agree substantially with the range 
described by Pedersén, who was partly drawing on many unpublished documents.” What 
is striking about this list is not so much what is there, as what is not there. With the possible 
exception of the oxen in No. 36 (which is mainly concerned with skins), there are no live ani- 
mals.*! Except for the honey and butter in No. 27, and possibly some of the sesame oil, these 
materials are not regular food or drink. The aromatics were partly used as incense (cedar in 
No. 15), partly in the preparation of perfumed oil (No. 34). Spices presumably went to special- 
ist food preparers, and a range of six spices is explicitly mentioned in Ass. 2001.D-1933 going 
as a work-assignment to the “flour-processers of the cooks" (*a-lah-hi-ni ša LU.MU.MEŠ).” 


3% Pedersén 1985, 73-5. 

?! The horses in Ass.2001, D-1501 (Frahm 2002, 68-9) seem to be brought in from Nairi by a merchant: they are effectively 
trade goods, and logistically destined for the military, rather than the product of Assyrian animal husbandry, and 
therefore belong in a different context from flocks and herds. 

32 Frahm 2002, 72; the same alahhinu receives spices for "the kings meal” (a-na-ap-ta-an LUGAL) in Ass.2001.D-2276 
(Frahm 2002, 81). 
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Table 4.6. Commodities handled" 


Raw materials Processed products Text Nos. 
Plant (product)s 
Straw? [53] 
Sesame 7 
Sesame oil 11; 34 
Perfumed oil 8 
Almond 2 
Wood 35%; 36° 
Aromatics 15; 32-4 
Spices 16 
Herbs 28-31 
Madder 3; 46; 47 
Animal (product)s 
Oxen 36: 
Skins of large animals 18 
Leather items* 42 
Sheep and goat skins 19; 20; 24; 36; 40; 41 
Sinews, tendons etc. 12; 20; 37-9 
Horn 12’ 
Glue 12; 39 
Chariots cf. 37; 38 
Bows 12 
Felt 35 21; 23 
Felt hats 22 
Raw wool 26 
Dyed wool 43; 45; 50 
singu wool 25; 44 
Honey 27 
Butter 27 
Textiles, carpets 6; 48-50 
Clothing 51-2 
Stone etc. 
Alum 47 
Grindstones 5:54; 55 
Jewellery 65 
Metals 
Copper ingots 59 
Bronze 60-62 
Bronze vessels 14 
Bronze tools 13; 17; 585 60 
Arrowheads 9; 10; 56; 57 
Scrap 13 
Lead - AN.NA (abāru) 1; 60; 61-2'; 63 
Tin - AN.NA BABBAR 61 
Silver 3 


* The commodities attested in the new Ass. 21101 texts published in MARV 10 are broadly similar to those 
already tabulated here, including leather (see next footnote), metals, wool and textiles, grindstones, timber, 


aromatics and chariots. 
* duhsiu leather is now mentioned in at least six texts from Ass. 21101 (F): MARV 10.5; 6; 20; 28; 29; 56. 
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The point to note is that the steward does not supply such items as food to the consumers 
himself, but as work materials to specialists; this is also surely the case with the medical herbs 
listed in Nos. 28-31, some at least of which may have gone to a physician (asu'u),? although in 
Nos. 28 and 29, the latest tablets we have, the recipient is an exorcist.** 

A good proportion of the products handled are either the raw materials for manufacturing 
goods such as textiles and weapons - often wool and metals, but also wood and leather - or 
the manufactured items themselves; chariots and bows, both requiring multiple compo- 
nents and skilled craftsmen, are mentioned, but only as the end product. Again, the stew- 
ard’s role is that of an intermediary channelling the raw materials to those processing them 
and retaining control of the manufactured item. From the published texts we get no sense 
that the steward was primarily involved with the administration of personnel or organising 
either military or agricultural activities. It is true that one additional type of text listed by 
Pedersén (1985, 74) is the tabular list, usually involving persons. This is not unduly surpris- 
ing; they very likely remain unpublished because they are not especially illuminating, but 
until they are published it will not be possible to work out whether the persons are listed in 
relation to the steward’s management of material commodities, or they themselves represent 
a commodity. Without this extra evidence relating to personnel, it is difficult to be certain 
that the stewards were also directly concerned with agricultural domains and associated 
labour, as suggested by Jakob (2003, 100), areas which may rather have fallen under the 
(provincial) governors.*° 


The Steward, the Palace and the King 


Unlike the stewards of elite households, who are referred to as “the steward of the House of X”, 
the holders of this state office are simply designated “Steward” (AGRIG) for most of the 13th 
and 12th centuries, although as already noted, the title AGRIG GAL comes in with Apliya, 
who was active during the reign of Tiglath-pileser. One might have expected that they would 
be referred to as the “palace steward”, but this combination is not attested. Nevertheless, it 
appears from many of the transactions that they did indeed act as the palaces steward. 
Institutionally this is clear. As well as the recurrent statement that goods are “of the palace” 
(Sa ēkalli), in No. 9, the contributors “brought” (ittablūni) the arrowheads “to the palace" and 
they were received by the steward, sounding as though he was actually in the palace. Similarly 
in Nos. 20-3 the felt is received “for the palace”. Ass. 2001.D-2279 from the 2001 excavations 
records bows and arrows “which Ibašši-ilu, son of Ili-pada returned’ to the palace" (a-na E. 
GAL-lim ü-ta-e-ra-an-ni, Frahm 2002, 83). Whether the steward's activities were physically 
housed in the palace proper is another question. Architecturally the building(s) from which 
our archives appear to derive can hardly be considered part of the palace, but it was perhaps 


35 See Jakob 2003, 535-7 for the asu’u; add now Sin-mušabši (MARV 4.107:24; and probably the same man in MARV 
8.1:20). 

34 LU.MAS.MAS = āšipu; for an earlier exorcist receiving oil via the steward cf. No. 11 rev. 4. 

3 It is difficult to be sure if the activities of Nabu-bela-usur involving people (cf. Jakob 2003, 105-6) are to do with his 
function as a steward or rather in some other capacity at a different stage of his career. 
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as near as practically convenient.” The Middle Assyrian royal palace in the time of Adad- 
nirari I and Shalmaneser I stood immediately west of the Aššur Temple ziqqurrat. The area 
from which the Stewards' Archive was retrieved was separated from the south-west corner of 
that palace by the Sin-Šamaš Temple, a distance of about 100 metres. Tukulti-Ninurta I built 
a new larger palace in the north-west corner of the city, to the west of the Anu-Adad Temple: 
its south-east corner was also approximately 100 metres away from the area of the archive 
but on the far side of the Ištar Temple." It can hardly therefore have been physically linked to 
either of the two palaces. We have no real indication of the size of the steward's establishment, 
because the architectural remains which could be planned are scrappy and hard to interpret, 
and there is no telling how far the building complex might have extended to the south and 
east. Equally, we have no clue as to what the establishment itself might have been called: we 
never encounter references to “the House of the Steward”, and it seems doubtful that the 
"House of Samnuha-aSared"* refers to the steward’s house, because it appears that each suc- 
cessive steward occupied the same establishment. 

The tablets found in 1908 were distributed through a layer of fill which lay over the paved 
courtyard to a depth of twenty to forty centimetres. An unusual range of artefacts was discov- 
ered by the German excavators on the paving of the courtyard above which the tablets were 
scattered. They included incised ivory and lead plaques, glass beads and other ornaments, a 
glazed vessel with inscription, a mace head and vessels in frit, a variety of copper, bronze and 
lead items including arrow heads, sea shells and coral and a quantity of red earth.” As Peder- 
sen points out, this may well reflect the physical presence of these materials in the establish- 
ment where the documents were kept. Miglus comments that the wide open spaces and the 
row of small rooms along the west side of the courtyard are unsuitable for normal residential 
use but well suited to the storage of goods and lively traffic (1996, 149). Not enough is known 
about the building to tell us whether craftsmen were actually employed on the premises, but 
this seems slightly improbable so close to the elite area of the city. Moreover there are no 
reported craftsman’s tools or installations which would suggest that manufacturing processes 
were carried out here, and it seems more likely that the items came from a storage facility, 
which would occupy less space but also fall under the direct supervision of the household. 

That the steward’s office was not merely an agency of the state but closely linked to the pal- 
ace in the sense of the king’s residence and household emerges from some of the details in the 
documents. Royal authority is sometimes cited as the reason for a transaction: in No. 6 the 
king personally instructed that the clothing of IStar of Arbail should go to the steward, and 
the 2000 arrowheads in No. 10 and at least one of the allocations of oil listed in No. 11 were 
issued “at the king’s command” (ina abat Sarri). At least some of the libations of oil listed in 


w 
a 


For its location near the palace(s) cf. Miglus 1996, 149. 

See Miglus 2004, 248-9 with bibliography. It is of course probable that the Old Palace remained in use, and it is 
occasionally referred to as such (“writing-board of the Old Palace, MARV 4.138:33; 140:22'; 7.99:16'; cf. also Frahm 
2002, 69 alongside the “New Palace in the Central City”). 

MARV 5.41:3; the tablet belongs to one of the Aššur Temple archives (Ass. 18771) and this must be our steward’s later 
namesake. 


w 
E] 
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3 For a detailed list, with reference to the publication of a few of these items see now Miglus 1996, 150-1. 
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No. 8 sound very much as though they were carried out, if not by the king in person, then 
at least on his behalf. No. 65 records King Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s personal gift of jewellery to 
his daughter Muballitat-Serua, suggesting that the steward controlled even high-value items 
belonging to the royal household. He also supplied some of the royal family’s own require- 
ments. The textile in No. 3 was destined for the royal throne, the felt in No. 21 for the king’s 
sedan chair (ana ®“sa šadādi Sa šarri), and materials in No. 39 are issued for an item (prob- 
ably a chariot) “which the king had ordered to be repeatedly decorated’, to be decorated’ for 
a second time"? Whether the statue of the king for which a coloured cloak was intended in 
No. 52:6 was in the palace or a temple we cannot tell. Nos. 28 and 29 list herbs issued to the 
exorcist “for a salve for” (ana napsalti) the king’s son and daughter respectively. The newly 
excavated tablets seem to include a high proportion of references to the king and his house- 
hold. Spices issued to the “alahhinu of the cooks” were on one occasion designated as “for the 
king’s meal” (see footnote 38), while in year 28 (reign of Tukulti-Ninurta) a butler received a 
vat (kuninnu) “for pouring beer for the king” (Frahm 2002, 82 D-2277). 

Alongside their engagement in the palace’s commercial ventures, the stewards also han- 
dled items relating to the king’s military exploits and international activities. There seems to 
be little direct interaction with the army, but some texts are concerned with the manufacture 
of military equipment, principally bows and chariots, and the steward may have been par- 
ticularly involved with supplying the king himself with weaponry. Thus he dealt with arrows 
and bows described as “of the kings hand"?! No. 51 records garments and headgear issued 
to a “Hittite interpreter as a present? while No. 60 deals with lead and bronze handed out 
to the people of Musri on the occasion of the king’s visit to Araziqi. No. 14 is concerned 
with bronze cauldrons awarded for some diplomatic achievement in relation to the people of 
Habhi on Assyria’s northern frontier, and a text notified by Frahm (2002, 82-3 D-2279) lists 
bows and arrows sent by another northern neighbour, the king of Subria. In another list of 
predominantly military equipment we find items “which Melišipak, King of Karduniaš sent 
[to Ninurta-apil-]Ekur, King of Assyria” (Frahm 2002, 75 D-2217). 

It appears that the steward also operated away from his base, outside the city of Aššur, as 
of course did the kings themselves. We find that Usur-namkur-Sarri while steward was able 
to order the issue of wool from the flock-masters of Atmannu (Tell Ali) for the clothing of 
troops from Nairi (Ismail & Postgate 2008, No. 24), and at Nineveh Šamaš-aha-iddina is 
concerned with spices for the table of Ninurta-apil-Ekur (Ass. 2001.D-2276, Frahm 2002, 
81-2). We know that even in the provinces government property was designated as "of the 
palace" (Sa ékalli), but there the commodities are under the general control of the provincial 
governor. Therefore when the Aššur steward is encountered outside the city, it may be that 
this is in connection with a temporary transposition of the royal household to a different part 
ofthe kingdom, rather than an intrusion of the steward on the governor's routine administra- 
tion within his province. Rather different is the scenario during the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, 


1% ša LUGAL a-na [...] a-na i-ta-du-e iq-bi-ü-ni, Sa-nu-te-Su a-na na-da-a-e ta-ad-nu (cf. CAD N/i, 86-7). 
“| For arrows (šiltāhu) “of the kings hand” cf. MARV 1.10:2, 16; bows: Frahm 2002, 75-7 D-2218. 
? See Freydank 1994b. 
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when we find Usur-namkur-Sarri acting as steward at the newly constructed capital of Kar- 
Tukulti-Ninurta: obviously the king’s new palace there required a steward, but we cannot tell 
if the Aššur steward’s remit was simply extended to cover the new capital, or a new post was 
created. In either case, it is obvious that the Aššur steward remained responsible for the logis- 
tics of the old and the new palace at Aššur itself, given that our archive continues through the 
12th century into the reign of Tiglath-pileser.? 


Commodity Transactions 


Taken together, the ensemble of documents allows us to describe the role of the steward’s 
office as the procurement, manufacture and processing, and provision of commodities to the 
royal palace, whether as raw materials or finished products. To get a clearer idea of what this 
involved, we may try tracking the movement of commodities through the organisation. The 
initial stage, of procurement or acquisition, is poorly attested. This may in part be because if 
a bilateral document was made out to record this event the person or agency which delivered 
it would have taken the tablet as evidence of the delivery. The steward’s organisation would 
not have needed a copy, although it is true we might expect the receipt to have been recorded 
in some other way. An example may be text No. 9, which records the steward’s receipt of 
arrowheads as part of ilku obligations, and this, as an unsealed tablet, is probably intended 
for internal use. Text No. 8, on the other hand, where the steward is recorded as in receipt of 
multiple oil disbursements, is probably a component of a continuing relationship with the 
perfumers, with the oil originally issued to them by the steward. 

Storage is also sparsely attested, although the steward’s establishment must have main- 
tained at least temporary stocks of both raw materials and manufactured goods. If records of 
the contents of storerooms were kept they have not reached us, but MARV 8.67, whose Ass. 
number is lost, is a sealed work contract involving more than a talent of alum, and mentions 
a “palace storeroom” (JE na-kám-te ša E.GAL-lim), unfortunately in a broken context.“ On 
the other hand, there are plenty of memoranda referring to the issue of commodities, often 
recording the provision of materials to a craftsman or other specialist. The standard for- 
mat for such a memorandum gives the commodity first, names the recipient and then states 
that the commodity “has been issued (to him)” using the stative (ana PN tadin/tadnat, or 
tadnassu), which means that the identity of the person or institution making the issue is not 
given.“ There are plenty of variations and extensions of this basic model: 

Rationale for issue: Occasionally the scribe found it necessary to explain the reason for the 
transaction. Thus if the recipient will have no further liability, the explanation is sometimes 
that it was provided to him or her as a gift. The Hittite interpreter receives his clothing “as a 


" 
5 


3 See, p. 29 footnote 80 for texts from MARV 10 ending with the statement PN gēpu, some of which might result from 
the appointment of other officials to act in place of the steward in remote locations. 


Cf. also is-tu na-kám-te in a broken context in No. 58:28' (Faist 2001, 174), which suggests (unsurprisingly) that some 
of the palace's metal for trading purposes may have been kept in store. 

tadin: No. 11:rev.12’; No. 14:17; No. 17:14; No. 55:6; tadnū: No. 53:9; tadnà: No. 10; No. 57; tadnaššu Nos. 3; 4; 48; 50; 
tadnaššunu No. 64; ša ... tadnāni No. 5. 


a 
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gift” (ki rimutte, No. 51:13), evidently a reward for doing his job. Even a gift from the king 
to his daughter is logged (No. 65). As noted earlier, some transactions are “at the command 
of the king” (ina abat Sarri, e.g. No. 10). Here, as in other cases, the justification for the issue 
was contained in a written request “in accordance with the directive (ana pi nasperte) of PN” 
(also in No. 14). In a few cases the memorandum even includes a brief case history of the 
circumstances. In No. 14, we learn that the bronze vessels are being issued to a Habhaean in 
recognition of his role in Assyria’s relations with his homeland. There is also the tale of the 
gardener in No. 17 and the rather rambling account in No. 60, where the origin of separate 
amounts of lead and bronze issued to the Musraeans is cited: “the bronze (taken) from [x] 
talents of bronze which were in the charge of the merchant who brought it from Nineveh, 
(and) the lead (taken) from 1 talent of lead which the Babylonian merchant exported from 
the land of Hatti, (and) they were cast at Aššur into 50 hatchets each (weighing) half a mina - 
issued to the Musraeans on the day the king went to Araziqu to take control of(?) the land 
of Musf[ri]”. In No. 8 there is a series of events described to account for separate issues of 
oil. These mini-histories seem to be there partly to provide the justification or rationale for 
the transaction, and partly to identify the source of the commodity, perhaps for accounting 
purposes: in both Nos. 14 and 60 the bronze issued is sourced from a larger assemblage of 
metals to which it had belonged. Similarly sesame in No. 7 comes from a larger quantity (Sa 
lib-bi SE.IA.GIS[). 

Statement of purpose: In other instances the purpose of the issue will be stated: so for 
instance madder “to dye (the cloth)” (1 ma-ri-ni ... ana sarapi tadnassu No. 3), “to pour 
beer for the king” (LUGAL KAS ana Saqde, Ass. 2001.D-2277, Frahm 2002, 82), cedar “for 
burning for sacrifices” (ana UDU.SISKUR.MES ana šarāpi, No. 15); “for the black wool to 
soak it” (ana SIG.ZA.GIN.G[I,] ana sabbue tadnaššu, Ass. 2001.D-2219, Frahm 2002, 80), 
“to open up wells” ([PU.ME]S ana happue tadnünisu, Ass. 2001.D-1322, Frahm 2002, 64); 
“for moulding bricks” (SIG,.MEŠ ša ?Belat-niphi ana šahāti, No. 53:11’-14’); arrowheads 
“for binding (onto shafts)" (ana kasāri, No. 56:9); “for manufacturing" ana epäse an[a ... 
tladin No. 14:16-17. 

Some memoranda concern the issue of materials for work-assignments (iškāru): No. 37 
records the issue of glue and tendons to “Hinibu and the chariot-carpenters who are with 
him” for the work-assignment of four sedan chairs (ana GIS.GAR ša 4 *šša ša-da-a-di), and 
sinews go for the work-assignment of three chariots in No. 38. Aromatics and oil are issued 
in No. 34 “for the work-assignment of the eponymate of Mušezib-[Aššur]”. Slightly different 
are two unsealed memoranda, where grindstones are issued as the tools necessary to food 
processers for carrying out their assigned work, which was no doubt the grinding of grain 
(ana iskärisunu ... tadnà No. 55:42; ana iskarisunu ... mahrü No. 54:20-2). 

Statement of obligation: Similarly, but more explicitly, a text may specify what the recip- 
ient is expected to do, and in these cases the text is often a sealed bilateral document, usu- 
ally with the tuppusu ihappi clause. The obligation can be expressed by a second subsidiary 
clause using a verb such as epasu: for example “they will make and deliver (it), (and then) 
may break their tablet" (eppušū iddunū tuppusunu ihappi’ü, No. 67:29—30, where the nature 
of the commodity to be processed is regrettably lost). In No. 53, the craftsman has received 
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materials (lost in the break but presumably straw) for making bricks: when he has moulded 
the bricks he will deliver them, and may break his tablet. Such documents, in which the 
recipient is required to convert the commodity into a processed artefact and return it, may 
be categorised as work and delivery contracts. Here too one particular class of such contracts 
is for a prescribed work-assignment (iškāru), for example No. 12, where large amounts of 
glue and sinews are issued to eight bowyers ana iskärisunu (see p. 160). Likewise in No. 
4 the threshing-sledge carpenter (Sa namsaräte) is issued 30 minas of kantappu (whatever 
that is! - hardly flint) “for his work-assignment for the eponymate of Haburraru”. In one of 
the newly excavated tablets a consignment of six spices and some conifer twigs is issued by 
UDpu the steward to a certain Erib-Šamaš, the alahhinu of the cooks (LU.MU.MES) “for 
his work-assignment of the eponymate of Erib-[Sin] the Chief Cook” (Frahm 2002, 72: Ass. 
2001.D-1933). Although neither of these has the tuppusu ihappi clause, they are both sealed. 
This may reflect the fact that the recipient was in due course expected to account for his use 
of the commodity, but it is also perhaps another instance where the use of the iškāru system 
may account for the greater formality (cf. p. 138). 

Of course, in some cases the recipient's duties are to process or distribute the commodity 
in such a way that it cannot be returned. A prime example is No. 15, where Babu-šuma-ereš 
has nothing to return to the steward because his allocation of cedar has literally gone up in 
smoke. In this case, his obligation is fulfilled by presenting accounts.'^ Presumably he was 
expected to maintain a record of how much cedar was burnt each day. The text quite explicitly 
says “they shall draw up his accounts’, but we do not learn who other than he was involved. 
For an idea of how these accounts might have looked see No. 19, which gives the "drawn 
up accounts (nikkassū sabtütu) of Amurru-Suma-usur, the Chief Felt-maker" for a period 
of two full years. The tablet is ruled into a five-column table on the obverse, and like other 
such accounts, this tablet is not sealed, nor is it witnessed. The right-hand column gives the 
month, and columns I to IV have a heading specifying the kind of animal skin - from “male 
sheep" (I), *neadow-fed male sheep" (UDU.NITA.MES par-ga-ni-u-tu; IT), “lambs” (UDU. 
NIM.MES; III) and “male goats” (MAS.MES; IV). Numerical entries are placed in the appro- 
priate boxes: by far the majority are plain “sheepskins” in Column I, which are listed in every 
month, and many of the other boxes are empty. There is then a subtotal for the full 12 months 
of the eponymate of Usat-Marduk, and the table continues with the same columns for a fur- 
ther 12 months and a subtotal for the eponymate of Enlil-aSared. The grand total then gives 
us: Col. I: 4949 - Col. II 128 - Col. III 35 - Col. IV 89 “sheepskins”, and the text continues “for 
2 years, in accordance with the writing-boards of sacrifices of the animal-fattener, which he 
periodically received”. This account therefore seems to set out the number of skins for which 
Amurru-Suma-usur should be held responsible, but does not provide corresponding infor- 
mation about the outgoings, so that on its own it could hardly have functioned as evidence 
that he had fulfilled his obligations. It is worth noting that this two-yearly account has been 
assembled from the writing-board (list)s of sacrifices kept by another office, in this case the 


16 Compare Bi 7 and 8 from Tell Billa (Finkelstein 1953) and TR 2045:12’-14, where a royal eunuch “shall draw up his 
accounts and they may break their tablets” (N][G.KA,.MES-su i-sa-bat  DUB.MES-su-nu i-hap-pi-u). 
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sheep fattener’s (ša kurultie), reminding us that because of the perishability of wood we must 
expect that not only individual documents but perhaps whole stages in the administrative 
documentation are lost to us. 

Another profession which received materials from the palace but was not in a position to 
deliver them back at a later date was the travelling merchant. The steward’s role in the palaces 
trading enterprises is apparent from text No. 1, from the first half of Shalmaneser’s reign. The 
goods issued to the three traders (šamallātū) by the steward on behalf of the palace include 
10 talents of lead and 4 or more "iškāru coats” (TUG.GU.E.MES ša GIS.GAR), whose com- 
bined value is given as 20 talents of lead. To fulfil their obligation they are required to “draw 
up their accounts” (nikkassē-šunu isabbutū) and they may then break their tablet. The unique 
section of the text immediately preceding this is too damaged to be restored with confidence, 
but the little that is clear underlines the point that as merchants acting on behalf of the palace 
they are expected to return with more than they set out with. If we wonder what their “drawn 
up accounts” may have looked like, part of the answer may well be provided by texts Nos. 
61-3. The nature of text No. 61 is best conveyed by a couple of excerpts:*” 


2 GÜUN 31 MA.NA 3 GIN AN.NA BABBAR 37 GÜ.UN 45! MA.NA 15 [GIN] 
AN.NA a-ba-ru ŠĀM-šu 15.TA.ÀM a-na AN.NA sa-a-s[u-ü] 
a-na SAM 10 ANSE.KUR.RA.MES NÍTA.MES MU.3 SIG,.MES 


“2 talents 31 minas 3 shekels (2151.05 minas) tin, its value (being) 37 talents 45 minas 15 shekels (=2265.25 minas) 
lead, declared at a rate to lead of 15 (to 1), for the price of 10 good-quality 3-year-old male horses? 


3 GU.UN 8% MA.NA 5 GIN ZABAR 37 GU.UN 47 MA.NA 


AN.NA a-ba-ru ŠĀM-šu-nu 12.TA.AM a-n[a AN].NA sa-a-su-ü 

a-na SAM 10 ANSE.EME;.MES ša ANSE.KUR.RA.[MES] MU.3 SIG,.MEŠ 

50 MA.NA AN.NA BABBAR 12 GU.UN 30 MA.NA AN.NA ŠĀM-šu 50 MA.NA ZABAR [ 
10 GU.UN AN.NA a-ba-ru ŠĀM-šu-nu a-na SAM 5 LU.MES si-i-m[e] 


“3 talents 8% minas 5 shekels (=188 + 11/12 minas) bronze, its value (being) 37 talents 47 minas (=2267 minas) 
lead, declared at a rate to lead of 12 (to 1), for the price of 10 good-quality 3-year-old mares. 

50 minas of tin, its value (being) 12 talents 30 minas (=750 minas) lead, 50 minas bronze, its value (being) 10 tal- 
ents (=600 minas) lead, for the price of 5 purchased men.” 


The scribe gives the amount and type of metal advanced, followed by its value in lead and 
the exchange rate used to calculate this - lead:tin @ 15:1 and lead:bronze @ 12:1 - and the 
items to be purchased. The maths is almost exact (188+11/12 x 12 = 2267, and 151+1/20 x 
15 = 2265.75), and this text, along with the very fragmentary pieces Nos. 62 and 63, con- 
firms the deduction from No. 1 that lead was used as a measure of value, like silver in the 
Ur III accounting system, so that the merchants’ financial relationship to the palace could 
be expressed as a single sum, whether positive or negative.“ In the case of No. 61, the text 
appears to record the capital amounts advanced to the merchants, specifying the goods for 


" On this text see Freydank 1982a and Faist 2001, 173-6. 
48 Cf. Faist 2001, 176; for another text listing quantities of lead and tin with conversions between the two see Frahm 2002, 
66-7 D-1500+1515. 
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which they are intended, and thus to precede the expedition. Text Nos. 62 and 63 are too bro- 
ken for certainty, but the past tense of the verbs ú-še-bi-la-an-ni and u-Se-bi-lu in No. 63 (rev. 
105 15") may signal that this is an account drawn up subsequently, in justification of their use 
of the capital sums advanced, as envisaged in text No. 1. 

Taken on their own these documents give a glimpse of the nature of the palaces trading 
enterprises. Provided with capital in the form of metals and textiles, the traders are to acquire 
horses (male and female), slaves, ox hides (all in No. 61), dyed wool (No. 62), and perhaps 
also donkeys (No. 63). Their trade links are with Babylon ("Kassites" in No. 62), Sidon (in 
No. 63) and a number of more obscure places along the northern frontier (in No. 61). Horses 
came from the Nairi lands to the north (Frahm 2002, 68-9 D-1501). Other texts from the 
Stewards’ Archive mention merchants bringing bronze to Aššur from Nineveh and Babylo- 
nian merchants bringing lead (AN.NA) from the land of Hatti (No. 60). North-western links 
are underlined by No. 59, which reports on losses of copper ingots: “Total 88 ingots (Sabartu) 
of copper which were appropriated (pegutüni) in the land of Hatti 8 of them in the city of 
Emar and the remaining 80 in the otherwise unknown town of Hazaziri.? These documents 
concerned with trade are fully discussed and placed in the wider context of international 
trade in Faist (2001). The treatment of merchants from other countries is a frequent theme of 
international treaties and correspondence at this time, and some at least of them were clearly 
commissioned by the palace itself, but we know from the Archive of Babu-aha-iddina that 
outside the palace the elite Aššur households were engaged, as traditionally, in foreign trade 
and may well have used the same merchants.” 


Documentary Practice in the Stewards’ Archive 


As well as carrying out its function of acquisition and provision, the steward's organisation 
was, as the tablets themselves testify, expected to keep a record of its transactions and so to 
be able to account for the commodities which passed in or out. Drawing on the details in the 
preceding section, we can see that there are three main types of document represented here: 
memoranda, work contracts and accounts. 

Memoranda: The majority are “memoranda’, in which a transaction is simply recorded uni- 
laterally as a record for the organisations internal purposes. These will typically not refer to the 
ownership of the commodity, because it was self-evident, and they will not usually be sealed 
or include any information about the future disposition of the commodity. On the other hand 
they may well include details of the raison détre of the transaction or of its authorisation, 
sometimes amounting to a “mini-history”. Many of these tablets are short and refer to a sin- 
gle transaction, but in some instances more than one apparently unrelated transaction can be 
found on a single tablet (e.g. No. 14), confirming that these memoranda are intended for the 
internal records of the organisation (and not for the other parties involved in the different 


^? [am uncertain why Monroe (2009, 66) assigns this tablet to the Aššur Temple Offerings Archive. His transliteration of 
pegutüni as wa-qü-tu-ü-ni is improbable in Middle Assyrian and the translation “are kept" is unsustainable (see CAD P 
473a s.v. puägu for this passage). 

?' For trading commissions at Nuzi, see pp. 355-8. 
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transactions). Nevertheless, in a few cases an otherwise typical unilateral document, once or 
twice even bearing the remark “written down so as not to forget”, does bear a seal impression, 
indicating that the other party was accepting its content and the implied liability.*' 

The majority of such memoranda use stative forms of the verb, as already observed both 
here and in the Offerings Archive, but the newly published texts from the Stewards’ Archive 
in MARV 10 include a number of texts recording deliveries with the perfect form ittabla “he 
has brought” (with ittablassu and ittablüni). This formulation was known occasionally else- 
where but is especially frequent in this part of the Stewards’ Archive, and these texts, at least 
seven of which specify that the goods were brought “into the palace’, confirm the assumption 
that the stewards operation was simply an arm of the palace.” 

Work contracts: Less frequent are the bilateral tablets referred to earlier as work contracts. 
These are typically sealed, and give the identity of the owner (i.e. the palace) and the official 
in charge (i.e. the steward), followed by the name of the person accepting the liability. They 
are forward looking and so often specify what is to happen to the commodity. Depending on 
its nature the debtor will be required either to process the raw material and deliver a finished 
product (work and delivery contract), or to use the materials issued and give an account of 
how they were disposed of (work and accounting contract). In many cases, but not always, 
the text then states that they may “break their tablet”. In some cases the work in question (and 
the materials) are specified as “a work-assignment” (iškāru), or the commodity is issued “for 
their work-assignment” but unless this is explicitly stated we are not entitled to assume, as is 
sometimes done, that all such transactions fall under an iskaru arrangement. 

These texts are unquestionably more formalised, and in my view they would have been 
known as a tuppu sabittu. As already noted, they are sealed by the debtor, his filiation is not 
infrequently given and they are regularly dated (whereas not all memoranda have their date). 
On the other hand, they are not by any means as formal as contracts from the private sector: 
those would also be witnessed, with the witnesses' seals on the reverse and sides of the tab- 
let, often identified by a Siegelvermerk or caption, and fathers’ names are invariably given, 
sometimes even grandfathers. Moreover, when repayment is required in the private sector 
a date would normally be prescribed (with penalties for late payment), whereas within the 
Stewards’ Archive at least a delivery date is never specified. 

Accounts: We know that accounts were maintained for the stewards by some of the parties 
with whom they conducted their business - in particular merchants and the official responsi- 
ble for incense burning - because this was required in their contracts. Actual account tablets 
grouping a series of transactions over a given time period are attested for the Chief Felt- 
maker and the Perfumers. We do not seem to have any accounts covering a period of time 
kept by the stewards, but it is clear from No. 11 *They shall deduct (this amount) from their 
formally executed tablet which is incumbent on them”, or the clause “they shall deduct (it) 
from the formally executed tablet (ina tuppi sabitte) of the palace which is incumbent on 


5! There are at least four instances of a sealed document with this phrase: MARV 1.10, which despite its Ass. number 
should belong to the Stewards’ Archive (see Pedersén 1985, 81), MARV 3.34 from the Offerings Archive, and in Mutta’s 
Archive texts Nos. 51 and 52, both probably with his seal. 

5 MARV 10.18:9; 10.26:6; 10.31:5; 10.76:10; 10.77:13; 10.81:10; 10.82:6. 
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Šamaš-garrad” in the context of a leather worker’s work-assignment (Frahm 2002, 71, 
D-1618), that the stewards did maintain an ongoing written record of their transactions with 
some of their regular partners. 

One of the recently excavated documents seems to be an internal record setting out the lia- 
bilities of a succession of individuals (Frahm 2002, 75-8, D-2218: bow(-component)s incum- 
bent on (Sa UGU) PN). The incompleteness of the text prevents us from knowing the precise 
nature of these obligations, but it must have been drawn up to assist the stewards in keeping 
track of what was due to be received and suggests that there was more monitoring of the 
overall enterprise than is attested in the documentation we currently see. It is hard to imagine 
that the stewards kept comprehensive accounts for every commodity movement in and out of 
the organisation, but if they did not, what was the purpose of the memoranda? Possibly they 
fed into separate divisional accounts for different members of the organisation, such as the 
textiles or the metals. These would not have been compiled by the specialists themselves (e.g. 
weavers or smiths), but we have no hint in our texts of the scribal or administrative staff who 
must surely have operated under the formal authority of the steward. 


Summary 


To sum up, the scattered remains of the stewards’ records yield a clear picture of an orga- 
nisation devoted to supplying the king and his palace staff with a range of commodities, to 
tracking their manufacture and authorising and at least sometimes recording their consump- 
tion. This agrees with the role played by stewards (AGRIG) in private households (including 
those mentioned in the Archive of Mutta, to be discussed next, and at Ili-padas farmstead at 
Sabi Abyad), and the operation seems to be driven by the specific requirements of the royal 
household (in its widest sense), rather than being some generalised state agency administer- 
ing government income and expenditure. There is no explicit mention of taxation,” and the 
texts notably do not seem to deal with large volumes of food or drink or with the administra- 
tion of personnel. As in other archives known to us, documents are used to regulate the use of 
raw materials by craftsmen and others charged with manufacturing or processing them, and 
these, although sealed, are not drawn up with the same level of formality as would be used in 
the private sector. There is little sign that the steward’s house kept comprehensive accounts 
of the commodities it handled, although in some cases its "business partners" were expected 
to keep and present accounts. Moreover there is no mention of parallel government agencies 
with which the steward's house might have interacted; although arrows, bows and chariots 
feature in the list of goods handled by the stewards, we do not come across any transactions 
in which the military is directly involved. As elsewhere, the scribes who wrote the tablets 
remain elusive, although it is likely enough that they are mentioned by name without their 
professions, as is normal both at Aššur and at Nuzi, where patronymics and professional or 
ethnic specifications are otiose within a single organisation. 


5 There is no mention in the Stewards’ Archive of revenue from the customs office (miksu), although this need not be 
decisive because the texts say very little about the source of commodities. 


4.3| The Archive of Mutta the Animal-Fattener 


While the function of the Chief Steward emerges most clearly from the archive just described, 
a different light is cast on the role of stewards in households outside the palace by some of the 
documents in the Archive of Mutta. This consists of about 100 tablets found together in a jar just 
west of the Old Palace, and as already shown by the exemplary study of E. F Weidner, the first 
proper study of a single Middle Assyrian archive, Mutta must have been attached to the palace 
when Ninurta-tukul-Assur was the regent, and the tablets in the jar come from the span of just 
12 months. They are virtually all concerned with sheep and goats and with occasional cattle, 
which were delivered to the palace and into the charge of Mutta, whose prime function seems 
to have been as the “animal fattener” (ša kurultie), although he is also referred to as an “usher” 
(zäriqu) and a *eunuch" (Sa re&en). 

The animals coming in are mostly described as “audience gifts" and are brought, often from 
outside the city, by a range of provincial governors, local mayors, stewards of elite households 
and other officials and private persons for whom this was evidently part of the accepted proce- 
dures for securing an audience with the ruler (though we have no reason to think they were the 
only commodity serving as audience gifts). The location of the archive agrees perfectly with the 
role we can assign to Mutta, which will have been to take charge of the animals as they arrived 
in the palace (although we cannot be sure whether they were allowed into the audience chamber 
itself), and make arrangements for them to be fed and watered while their ultimate destination 
was determined. Hence we find that many of them are entrusted to a “gardener”, who probably 
had an orchard in which they could graze, or occasionally to the city gatekeepers, while others 
go to the brewers and flour processers to be fattened up on the waste products generated by their 
grinding and brewing activities. 

The final destination may not have been long in coming, though. Some of the sheep were 
served at the royal table, but many more went to the lions and their cubs kept by the palace. 
Occasionally sheep were presented to subjects, in particular metalworkers, who had earned the 
gratitude of the ruler, and both sheep and goats were issued to the exorcists to whom the palace 
turned to preserve the purity and health of Ninurta-tukul-Aššurs family, or perhaps we should 
say, harem. 

All this we know because of the notes kept in Muttas office. By comparison with our first 
two archives, his documentation was relatively informal and almost entirely composed of uni- 
lateral memoranda. We can see that the transactions recorded fall neatly into three stages - 
arrival, interim allocation and final disposition, and logically the documentation could have 
been correspondingly organised, with a memorandum of receipt for the first stage, and issues 
or receipts for the second and third. In fact, the different stages are often combined on a sin- 
gle tablet, and there is little consistency of formulation or phraseology. Just one text attempts 
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to draw up a statement of account, which provides an explanation for why the tablets were 
written and conserved, and was presumably required of Mutta by whoever oversaw his 
activities. 


The Archive and Its Provenance 


An assemblage of 112 tablets was found with the broken sherds of a large jar in which it 
had evidently been stored, and was numbered Ass. 6096. This jar was in squares eE5IV and 
eESIIL at a depth of 3 metres in fill very close to the east side of the brick foundation platform 
of the Anu-Adad Temple, at a spot about 3.5 metres north of the gateway between the tem- 
ple and the Old Palace.' The tablets belong closely together as a single archive, as is obvious 
from their contents, but a few other tablets which belong to the same archive were also found 
in the vicinity (Pedersén 1985, I, 52). A jarful of tablets like this must presumably have been 
housed in a building of some kind, and it seems clear from the content of the texts that this 
was associated in some way with the royal palace directly to its east, rather than the Anu- 
Adad Temple. No structure was reported in the vicinity of the archive by the excavators, but 
the jar was found in fill (alte Schutt) well below the level of the Tiglath-pileser I gateway, and 
so it is possible that it had been associated with a building removed by the extension of the 
Anu-Adad Temples platform which cut through this layer. 

This archive has received more attention than most, perhaps partly because, as promised 
by its discovery together as a single batch, its contents have a dramatic unity allowing their 
data to be exploited with more confidence than is usually the case. A fundamental study of 
the archive was given in 1935 by Weidner, who was able to use virtually all the texts of the 
archive by combining the Berlin tablets published by Ebeling with the excavators’ photo- 
graphs of the remaining half of the archive, which was in the Museum of the Ancient Orient 
at Istanbul.’ Subsequently Donbaz copied and edited the Istanbul texts, providing important 
additions and corrections,’ and an updated survey of the contents of the archive was offered 
in Pedersén 1985, I, 56-68. This chapter, which uses the numbering of the texts introduced by 
Weidner, owes much to their work. 

With just one exception, the tablets of this archive are concerned with the movement 
of sheep, oxen and occasional goats through the administrative hands of an official called 


! See Andrae 1909, Taf. III and Taf. VII (section U-V) for the precise location of Ass. 6096. 

? Ebeling 1933, 26-53 edited forty-eight texts, the great majority previously published by him in copy in KAJ; these were 
assigned numbers 1-48 by Weidner; copies of Nos. 14, 24 and 43, which were not in KAJ, are given by Weidner p. 31. 
One further Berlin text (VAT 9375) was published in Schroeder 1925, 262-3 (No. 49, copy also in Weidner 1935-6, 31), 
and another by Weidner as No. 50 (copy p. 32). The Istanbul tablets 51-111 were edited in Weidner 1935-6, 33-44; these 
were copied and re-edited in Donbaz 1976, frequently adding parts of the text which had not been visible to Weidner on 
the excavation photos. For convenience I have added to the end of Weidner's sequence three further tablets published by 
Donbaz, two with no precise provenance (Pedersén 1985, 68, Group C): A.1041 (Pl. 3, pp. 16-17; No. 112) and A.2622 
(Pl. 16, pp. 32-3; No. 113), and one from a secondary Neo-Assyrian context in the same area of the site (Pedersén Group 
D): A.1812 (Pl. 10, p. 25 = Ass. 12758 edited by Weidner on p. 30; No. 114). The contents of Ass. 6109a and 6109b 
(Pedersén's Group B) remain unknown. 

? Donbaz 1976. Subsequently he also collated many of the Berlin tablets (Donbaz 1980). 
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Mutta, whose precise function is discussed shortly. The great majority of them record 
one or more stages in the passage of these animals through the system over the course of 
a single year. These stages are: arrival, interim allocation to an official and final disposi- 
tion, and they are discussed in that order.‘ Despite the restricted range of the documents 
they are surprisingly informative on a variety of subjects - on the king, his court and 
his harem, the host of officials, the extent of the realm and the capital at Assur, on dei- 
ties, temples, cult and ritual, and finally on the types of domestic animals (to paraphrase 


Weidner 1935-6, 9). 


The Arrivals 


The animals coming into the administrative remit of Mutta are summarised for us in the 


sealed account text No. 95 cited here, covering just over half a year. 


(Seal impression) 


4 ME UDU.MES sa KUR i-sa-ni 

1 ME ša ""ku-liš-hi-na-dš 

3 ME sa !ta-hi-li 

ŠU.NĪGIN 8 ME UDU.MES ša pa-fia-te"* 
9 ME 14 UDU.MES 

na-mu-ra-tu $a "!MAS-GIS.KU-as-sur 
PAB-ma 1 lim 7 ME '14! UDU.MES 

Sa iš-tu ITI kal-mar-te UD.12.KĀM 

li-me 'stn-še-ya DUMU IR-DINGIR.MES-ni 
a-di ITI šd ke-na-a-te UD.22.KAM 

li-me KIMIN-ma 

Imu-ut-ta 

i+na SU ![p]u-sa 

(3 lines undeciphered) 

a-na nap-ti-ni ša  €MAS-GIS.KU-as-sur 
ù tal-pi-ti šā ""MAŠ-GIŠ.KU-aš-šur-ma 
ša iš-tu ITI kal-mar-te UD.12.KĀM 

li-me 'sin-Se-ya 

a-di ITI KIMIN-ma UD.22.KAM 

[I]i-me KIMIN-ma i+na SU !m[u-ut-t]a 
[i]t-ta-ki'-lu 

[']pu-sa ik-ta-sar 

"21 ME 28 UDU.MES 

i+na UGU 'mu-ut-ta 

ir-te-hu 

i+na lib-bi u-šd-kal 


(Seal impression) 


400 sheep of the land of Isana 

400 (sheep) of the city of Kulishinas 
300 (sheep) of Tahulu 

Total 800 sheep of the provinces. 

914 sheep, audience-gifts 

of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur. 

Grand total 1,714 sheep 

for (the period) from 12 Kalmartu, 
eponymate of Sin-šeya son of 
Urad-ilani, up to 22 Ša-kenate, 

same eponymate, 

Mutta 

from the charge of [Pļusa 

For the meal(s) of Ninurta-tukul- Aššur 
and the disbursals of Ninurta-tukul- Aššur 
for (the period) from 12 Kalmartu, 
eponymate of Sin-šeya, 

up to 22 same month (Ša-kenate), same eponymate, 
in the charge of M[utt]a 

they were consumed. 

Pusa ratified (the document). 

228 sheep 

incumbent on Mutta 


remained, 
therefrom he will supply for consumption. 


No. 95 (A. 113; Donbaz 1976, 15-16, Pl. 1) 


* These stages are similarly described in Pedersén 1985, I, 58ff. as Steps I-III. 
> The reading ú-šá-kal is epigraphically at least as defensible as 4-$4-DIR and fully in accord with the terminology of the 
archive. The causative of akalu “to eat, consume" is also used of Mutta in No. 39 (KAJ 221), where the statement “Mutta 
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This tells us that Mutta received large consignments of sheep from three provinces, two 
of which are named as Isana and Kulišhinaš. The third is given the name of an individual, 
Tahulu, who features in two other texts as a contributor of audience gifts; it is not known if 
he was a provincial governor. They amount in total to 800. The remainder of the incoming 
sheep are classed as “audience-gifts for Ninurta-tukul- Aššur”,* and Pedersén has shown that 
the frequent small namurtu contributions recorded in the remaining texts of the archive for 
the time span specified in the text do indeed add up to 914 (p. 63). In the second half of the 
text it is stated that the sheep (and this presumably refers to the grand total of 1,714) were 
provided for Ninurta-tukul-Aššurs table and for other purposes required by him, and this 
agrees very well with the tablets of the archive, many of which partly or entirely record the 
issue of animals either for his meals (ana naptini) or for a range of purposes which include 
cultic events connected with the female members of his household, and feeding lions. Pre- 
sumably the total of these outgoings would have been 1,486, leaving 228 for which Mutta 
remains liable, but here the other texts are not sufficiently consistent to allow us to match the 
figures so precisely. 

In any case, the match between this document and the other texts is not 100 per cent per- 
fect, firstly because we do not have any document recording the arrival of any of these three 
large contributions from the provinces. Without text No. 95, we would not know that Mutta 
had received any animals other than those brought in as audience gifts,’ and there is no hint 
here of the reason just three provinces (if indeed Tahulu was a provincial governor) should 
be supplying these large numbers of sheep: If it represents some form of regular taxation of 
the provinces by the centre, why do we hear of only three contributors? The second mismatch 
is that text No. 95 takes no account of the oxen received or disbursed, nor does it make any 
mention of the goats, which, though never received as audience gifts, do feature among the 
disbursals. 


The Personnel 


As text No. 95 makes clear, the person in charge here is Ninurta-tukul-Aššur. He is assigned 
no regnal years of his own in the Assyrian king list, and he is not accorded the title of king in 
the archive, which we should certainly expect if he were the king. Yet it is he who receives the 
audience gifts brought to the palace, who holds meals for which many of the sheep and oxen 
are destined and who issues instructions for their disbursal for other purposes, “at the word 
of (ina abat) Ninurta-tukul-Aššur” here replacing the phrase “at the word of the king" not 


has had consumed" (M. ul-ta-ki-il) [not ul ta-ki-il which would be a Babylonianism, pace Pedersén 1985, 59]) follows 
a note of six sheep issued to a house, a purgation ceremony and the lions. This tends to indicate that the word refers 
metaphorically to consumption by human agents rather than literally to the feeding (up) of animals. 

° The specific meaning of “audience gift" for namurtu was advocated in Postgate 1974, 159-60 and appears to be generally 
accepted (e.g. Jakob 2003, 81 "Audienzgabe"). 

7 Though a few texts do seem to mention receipts which are not nämurtu, as noted by Pedersén 1985, 63 centre (No. 9, 
piqdu Sa Sarri, and No. 98, 100 sheep of Mutakkil-Nusku). 

* See CAD T 129a on the phrase fuppišu, and now Baker 2010 for an interpretation along the lines of “for one year”. 
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infrequently encountered in other texts. He evidently acted as a regent during the long reign 
of A&&ur-dan I (1178-1133), and the impression given by this archive is that he was king in 
all but name” Nevertheless, the king himself is also mentioned, once as having made an allo- 
cation of 40 lambs (piqdu sa Sarri, No. 9), and otherwise as the father of Kilizayu (Nos. 7; 70, 
ge-pu; 89), of Šamaš-alik-pani who receives one sheep in Nos. 74 and 77 and of Eriba-Adad, 
apparently bringing an audience gift in No. 91, so we are perhaps entitled to assume that he 
remained alive but inactive, thanks to advanced age or some other reason. 

The two other persons mentioned in text No. 95 are Mutta and Pusa.'' Mutta is omnipresent 
and must have been in everyday control of the transactions of this cell of government. When 
he is given a title in the tablets he is most often described as an “animal fattener" (Sa kurultie, 
ša kur(us)sie), but in four texts he is identified as a zariqu,'” and once as a eunuch." These 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive designations. Most of the animals involved in these 
texts were brought in as audience gifts to Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, and the natural assumption 
is that they were physically presented to him in the palace, which is supported by the regular 
use of the phrase “which PN... presented" (ša PN... uqarribüni). Part of Muttas duties must 
therefore have been to take over these animals once the presentation had been made, and 
it makes sense that he held the office of a zārigu which has some role in the organisation of 
the palace.'* Equally, as a eunuch, we would expect him to serve in the palace. Once he had 
taken delivery of the animals, he was then apparently responsible for having them fattened 
up, hence the third designation. In other words, his duties seem to have included reception of 
the incoming animals, taking care of them until they were needed and then supplying them 
for whatever purpose Ninurta-tukul- Assur ordered. 

The role of Pusa is more obscure. In No. 95, all the incoming sheep are apparently in his 
charge (ina qat Pusa), but the implications of this are lost in the ensuing break. His appear- 
ance elsewhere is in texts from the first months of the archive.'* The "expenditure of Pusa” 
(talpittu ša Pusa) listed in No. 2 (one of the earliest texts in the archive) suggests that he was 


? The position of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur was described as “Schattenkönig” by Weidner; see Pedersén 1985, 58!°, referring 
to Brinkman 1968, 10256, 

10 Kilizayu in No. 101 and perhaps in No. 41 is a different person. 

! This name is sometimes transcribed Buza, but it seems simpler to associate it with the root ps’ meaning “white” in 

Assyrian. 

Nos. 43; 44; 56; 60; Jakob 2003, 78. The dates of these attestations overlap with texts in which he is called an animal 

fattener (Pedersén 1985, 59). 

ša SAG No. 67 (see Donbaz 1976 PI. 22). 

Cf. Jakob 2003, 80-2. The precise role of the zārigu remains elusive, but involvement with the palace personnel is clearly 

demonstrated by his role in the Hof- und Haremserläße. Jakob sees him as belonging to the circle of those officials 

who were in direct contact with the lower-ranking palace staff ("dem Kreis jener Beamten ... die in unmittelbaren 

Kontakt zu dem Palastpersonal niederen Stades ... stehen”, p. 81), or as having "supervisory and regulatory functions in 

close proximity to the ruler" (“Aufsichts- und Ordnungsfunktionen in der näheren Umgebung des Herrschers’, p. 82). 

Note that presumably the Old Palace, next to which the archive was found, had presumably been replaced by Tukulti- 

Ninurtas New Palace as the kings principal residence, but it is obviously possible that, not being the king himself, 

Ninurta-tukul-Aššur was using it as his base (see p. 199). 

Some eunuchs held very high positions in government under Tukulti-Ninurta I - see Fischer 1999, 122 on Usur- 

namkur-Sarri, a eunuch who held the eponymate, and note that the same applies to Libur-zanin-Aššur. 

16 Cf. Pedersén 1985, 595, noting that he is “attested in connexion with the use of sheep, more or less responsible during 
the period 24.6 [=Hibur] -29.8 [=Qarratu]”. 
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in charge of the two animals in this instance, one of which went to a smith and one to the 
lions. He also seems to be in charge of sheep in the following month (No. 31:11 [tal] pittu 
[(ša) 'pu]-sa) and in the month after that (No. 62:3 ša SU 'pu-sa). By contrast, in No. 65, he 
himself receives a sheep, which is included within a total of six sheep logged as “expenditure” 
(talpittu), and he also receives one in No. 67. Finally, in No. 50 (also relating to the first two 
months of the archive), we find him receiving a lamb for the meal of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, 
and then taking a sheep on two occasions for the lions. The evidence from this archive sug- 
gests that he was fairly closely associated with Mutta, perhaps his immediate superior;" he 
is also mentioned in an administrative tablet recording beer and bread issues from the time 
of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, apparently “clothing the divinities in the city [...]na 5 which shows 
that he had significant responsibilities in other contexts, without offering a clue to his precise 
office.'* 


Ihe Audience Gifts (Table 4.7) 


As already noted, a nāmurtu (plural nāmurātu) would have been a gift made to someone, 
usually a superior, on the occasion of an audience with him: this would no doubt have varied 
with the social standing of both giver and recipient, and with the gravity of the issue which 
had led to the need for an audience. In ancient Mesopotamia, a typical gift often took the 
form of one or more animals (compare the šulmānu contracts discussed in Chapter 4.5), and 
this would appear to have been true also for suppliants to the king (or in this case, regent), 
although we must imagine that other materials could have been brought as audience gifts.! 
As Table 4.7 shows, the audience gifts arrived throughout the year without any obvious var- 
iation by season. The great majority of the audience gifts logged in were sheep, but there 
were also the occasional oxen. Adult male sheep (UDU.NÍTA) were the commonest gift, 
sometimes accompanied by one or more oxen, or by a couple of the regional breed of sheep 
called Habhaean or a pair of lambs. Only rarely is a single animal presented, and there is a 
trend towards round numbers, so that 10 occurs eight times and 20 five times, while larger 
numbers are regularly multiples of 10 or indeed of 100 (something which also applies to the 
provincial contributions not designated as nāmurtu). Only occasionally do we meet ewes, 
fat-tailed sheep (GUKKAL) or fattened sheep (called takbāru or šākulūtu). As the tale of the 
Poor Man of Nippur illustrates, a goat was a poor substitute for a sheep, and no goats are 
listed among the audience gifts delivered, although somehow Mutta did have at his disposal 
an occasional one when required by an exorcist. 

The persons making these gifts came from different echelons of Assyrian society, as 
described by Weidner (1935-6, 14ff.). There are the provincial governors of Taidu (on the 
upper Habur), Halahhu (north-east of Nineveh), and a place possibly to be read Ahurra.” 


7 The fact that he “ratified” (iktasar) the transaction recorded in No. 95 also suggests that he may have ranked higher in 
the hierarchy than Mutta, to judge from the officials who fulfil this role in other archives (see pp. 72-3). 

15 A. 842 in Istanbul, Ass. 14382b, not from the Mutta archive (Donbaz 1992, 119-20). 

9 For audience gifts to the Offerings Overseers see p. 103. 

? [n No. 17, but cf. Donbaz 1980, 217 doubting the reading; location uncertain. Conceivably = Hurra, mentioned before 

Šuduņi in the upper Habur region by Adad-nirari I (Nashef 1982, 132). 


Table 4.7. The audience gifts 
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A = GUD(,MES) “oxen” 


B = UDU(.MES) “sheep” 


C = UDU.NITA(.MES) “male sheep" 
D = UDU Habhayu “Habhaean sheep” 
E =UDU.NIM/SILA,(.MES) “lambs” 


F = other sheep [GUKKAL(.MES) No. 47; 90; 105; UDU.DAM.GAR.MES No. 47] 


Steward = (LU.)AGRIG 
Governor = bél pahiti 


Mayor = häzianu 


Chief flock-master = GAL NA.GADA.MES(-te) 
Village inspector = GAL URU.DIDLI.MES(-te) 


Text Animals Contributor Profession Date** 
B G D E 
51 8 Tamriya 1.vi.AS 
52 20 Adad-zera-iddina Chief flock-master 12. 
vi. Aš 
53 25 Ninurtayu Governor 19. 
vi. Aš 

30a 5 Urad-Ištar alahhinu 2.vii 
30b Tamriya Steward 2.vii 
32 6 Samnuha-aSared, 3.vii 

SaiKdu, Adad-bela-usur, 

Adusi, Salli-lamur* 
35 6 Adad-murabbi Governor 13.vii 
55a 5 Sin-musallim Steward 13.vii 
55b 3 Kisir -Adad Mayor 13.vii 
55c 1 Urad-IStar Steward 13.vii 
33 10 Urad-Kube Mayor 16.vii 
34 6 Bulalu Steward 19.vii 
56 5 Bel-Sunu Steward of Sa-samaya 22.vii 
50 9 Adad-zera-iddina 28.vii 
38 16 Tamriya 11 viii 
60 15 Tamriya Steward 11 viii 
40 20 Marduk-bela-usur son 17 viii 

of Tarri[ ...] 
64 8 Igiššani Mayor of Nineveh 20.viii 
44 20 Marduk-bela-usur Steward 22.viii 
43a 8 Igiššani, son of Šamaš- 22'.viii 

aha-iddina 
43b 8 Kidite LÜ.GAL kar-r[u ...] 22° viii 
68 10 Urad-IStar Steward of Hussi* 24 viii 
105 Sutaeans (DUMU na-gi 28.viii 

su-ti-e) 

47a 6+5* Mudammeq-Marduk Village inspector 29.viii 


(continued) 
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Table 4.7. (continued) 


Text Animals Contributor Profession Date** 
A B G E F 
47b 1 1 Kisir-Adad Mayor 29.viii 
4 3 Sin-mušallim Steward [cf. No. 103 12.ix] 14.ix 
82 20 Adad-zera-iddina Chief flock-master 18.ix 
78 10° Sutaeans (su-ti-um®) 28.ix 
79 5 [oos] [?].ix 
10 11 20 Sin-balassu-ereš Governor of Taidu 1x 
12 3 Sin-[mušallim] Steward of House of 5.x 
A&&ur-[ ...] 
13 6 Aššur-mušabši Village inspector of 6.x 
Halahhu 
84 10 Marduk-bela-usur Steward of Amasaku 20.x 
85 8 Mudammeq-Marduk Village inspector of 23% 
Halahhu 
86 4 Bel-Sunu Steward of Sa-samaya 26.x 
106 10 Nappasanu Steward of House of 8.xi 
Sin-lušallim-šarra 
88 5 Adad-šuma-iddina Suhaean 9.xi 
17 10 Ninurtayu Governor of Ahurra(?) 17.xi 
18 5 100 Tahulu 3.xii 
19a 8 Adad-bel-gabbe Leader of (ša UGU) the 4(+?). 
(Ar)raphaeans xii 
19b 6 The Nar-zuhinaeanst 4(4?). 
xii 
91a 9 5 Eriba-Adad, son of the 9.xii 
king 
91b 2 [PN] 9xii 
21 5 Eru(a)-apla-iddina, son 21.xii 
of Same 
22 8: Aššur-bela-usur Steward 26.xii 
90a 8 170 30 Aššur-bela-usur Steward of House of 26.xii 
Aššur-iddin 
90b 24 6 Bulalu Steward of House of 26.xii 
Babu-aha-iddina 
93 i Bel-Sunu Steward 2i 
92a 10 Igiššani son of Šamaš- Mayor 9i 
aha-iddina 
92b 3 Urad-Ištar Steward of Hussi 9i 
23a 5 Mudammeg-[Marduk] Village inspector of lLi 
Halahhu 
23b 3 Manugi Steward of House of lLi 
Sin-uballit‘ 
24a 7 Adad-zera-iddina Chief flock-master 2.ii 
24b 2° Sutaeans (DUMU na-gi 2.ii 
su-ti-e) 
94a 2 18 3 Tamriya 12i 
94b 2 1 Marduk-bela-usur 12i 
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Text Animals Contributor Profession Date** 
A G D E 
107a 6 1 Kuda[nayu] 23. 
107b 3 Adad-rim-ilani Steward 23.ii 
113 10 Kudanayu 28.ii 
96 1 5 Urad-IStar Steward of House of Ištar- 3.iüi 
tuballissu 
112 8 [3] Urad-IStar [?].iii 
25 6 2 Tukulti-Adad 4iii 
28a 6 Erua-apla-usur Governor of Halahhu 7 jii 
28b 7 Nappasanu Steward of House of Sin- — 7.iii 
lušallim-šarra 
26a 5 2 Bel-šunu 15.iii 
26b 5 2 Adad-zera-iddina Chief flock-master 15.iii 
26c 1 15 Marduk-bela-usur Steward 15. iii 
26d 100 10 Sin-mušallim Steward 
26d 2 Sidannaya Steward 15.iii 
27 10 2 Mannu-luyu (Man) of Tabete 18.iii 
97a 10 2 The Tabataean king 20.iii 
97b 4 2 Kudanayu 20.iii 
97c 2 2 Urad-Kube Mayor 21iii 
29 3 50 Puššayu (Man) of Nar-zuhini 22.iii 
99a 3 Bulalu 13.v 
99b 5 Sin-musallim 13.v 
99c 3 Adad-rim-ilani 13.v 
114a 5 2 Kudanayu Chief flock-master 30*.[?] 
114b 10 2 Urad-Kube Mayor 30.[?] 
104a 8 Aššur-bela-usur no date 
104b 4 Tahulu no date 
104c 3 Sin-mušallim no date 
104d 1 Adad-rim-ilani no date 
104e 1 Sin-balassu-ereš no date 
104f 2 Tamriya no date 
104g 1 Urad-IStar no date 
104h 1 Urad-Kube no date 


**The dates are given as far as possible in chronological order. The months are indicated by Roman numerals 


using the numbering applied by Pedersén (1985, 58ff.), in which the earliest month attested is Hibur(=vi) in 


the eponymate of Aššur-šezibanni. This is then followed by a new year named after the eponym Sin-Seya, 


with month Sippu(=vii). The latest month is Apu-šarrani(=v) in the same year. 


* Five PNs each giving 1 sheep, but the total is written as 6. “They presented (them) to him on the occasions 


when Ninurta-tukul- Assur came down to the courtyard to bathe in water”. 
* For the reading of this toponym here and in No. 92b see Nashef 1982, 133. 
* 6 fat-tailed sheep (GUKKAL.MES) and 5 or perhaps 4 ewes (UDU.DAM.GĀR.MEŠ). 
$ 10 fattened sheep (UDU takbāru). 
* No PN given. The occasion is “when PN died”. 
* Totalling 6 “fattened” (šākulūtu) and 2 “gifts” (ri-mu-a-tu **), see collation, Donbaz 1980, 218. 
% “2 lambs together with their mothers” (adi ummätesunu). 
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Table 4.8. Stewards bringing audience-gifts 


Steward House of Town Texts 

Adad-rim-ilani 99; 104; 107 
Aššur-bela-usur Aššur-iddin 22; 90; 104 

Belšunu Šasamaya 56; 86; 93 

Bulalu Babu-aha-iddina 34; 90b; 99 

Manugi Sin-uballit 23 

Marduk-bela-usur Amasaku 26; 84 

Nappasanu Sin-lušallim-šarra 28; 106 

Sin-mušallim 4; 26; 55; 99b; 101; 103; 104 
Sinnaya 26 

Sin-[....] A&&ur-[....] 12 

Tamriya 30; 38; 51; 60; 94a; 104 
Urad-Istar (I) I&tar-tuballissu 55; 96; 104 

Urad-IStar (II) Hussi 68; 92 


Across the Lower Zab and apparently not formally incorporated into the provincial sys- 
tem were the authorities in power at (N)arzuhina (Nos. 19b; 29) and Adad-bel-gabbe “the 
man over the (A)rraphaeans’, presumably based at Arrapha (modern Kerkuk), in the 14th 
century the capital of the small kingdom which included Nuzi. Also of intermediate status 
between independence and incorporation into the Land of Aššur must have been Mannu- 
luyu, the “man” (No. 27) or “king” (No. 97a; his name not given, but probably the same 
delivery) of Tabete. This was a nominally independent city on the Habur whose identity 
has been clarified by the Japanese excavations at Tell Taban: he sends audience gifts, while 
on one occasion his envoy (mar Sipri), Adad-aha-iddina, who brought the gift to Ninurta- 
tukul-Aššur, was himself granted an allocation of two sheep by the kings son Kilizayu 
(No. 70), The village inspectors (rab ālāni), were part of the regular state administration 
in the countryside: two of them from Halahhu province brought audience gifts on separate 
occasions. Urad-Kube, mayor (hazianu) of an unnamed city, occurs four times, Igiššani the 
mayor of Nineveh features in three texts and Kisir-Adad, another mayor whose town is not 
specified, occurs twice. 

Many of the audience gifts were brought by stewards on behalf of their master's “House”.”” 
Several of them occur more than once, and they were evidently well known to the writers 
of the tablets as their titles are only occasionally given. Sometimes they are simply referred 
to as “steward”, and frustratingly we are never told whose “House” was represented by the 
two most regular contributors, Sin-mušallim and Tamriya. We do, though, hear of stewards 
of the Houses of Aššur-iddin, Babu-aha-iddina, IStar-tuballissu, Sin-lusallim-Sarra and Sin- 
uballit. Unfortunately we cannot positively identify any of these “heads of house”. If the name 
written 30-TI in No. 23b is correctly understood as Sin-uballit, this could be the Offerings 


?! Cf. Jakob 2003, 288° but note that Donbaz’s copy reads it-ta-nu-ni-su-ü-ni (not it-ta-nu-Su-nu-t-ni). 
2 Cf. Weidner 1935-6, 15. 
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Overseer of this name, active in the mid 12th century.” By contrast it seems likely that the name 
Babu-aha-iddina refers to the well-known personage of this name (see Chapter 4.4), despite 
the date of this archive, which must be after his death. Conceivably the same might apply to 
Aššur-iddin, also the name of a high-ranking personage from an earlier generation." 

More than once several stewards are listed together, bringing audience gifts on the same 
occasion (e.g. Nos. 99 - four together; 104 - five or more), and this might lead us to conclude 
that there were in fact only a limited number of these elite “houses” which needed to main- 
tain regular contact with the palace and to oil the wheels of this relationship with a traditional 
gift. By contrast only three stewards are identified by a toponym (Sasamaya, Amasaku and 
Hussi - see Table 4.8); of these Amasaku is a provincial capital near Taidu on the upper 
Habur, and we may assume that the steward was attached to the governor’s palace there. The 
other two places are otherwise unknown; they seem unlikely to have been the location of a 
palace. We can hardly guess whether the establishments they managed were state or private 
institutions, but for an instance of a steward at a rural centre which was not a provincial cap- 
ital we need only turn to Tell Sabi Abyad, where one of the protagonists of the archive was 
the steward Tammittu.”* 

We may wonder whether we should expect to find the palace’s own steward (or the Chief 
Steward) presenting an audience gift. None of the stewards known to us from the Stewards’ 
Archive makes an appearance here as a contributor, with the possible exception of Samnuha- 
aSared, whose name is listed without a title in No. 32, alongside four others (one of them, 
Aššur-bela-usur, was probably the steward of the House of Aššur-iddin), each presenting a 
sheep. 


Interim Allocation 


Unlike a gold watch or a fountain pen, a sheep cannot simply be stored in a cupboard until 
wanted. It seems likely that immediately after a presentation Ninurta-tukul-ASSur would 
have passed the animal(s) over to Mutta or his assistant, and it would then have been Mutta’s 
job to arrange for the animals to be guarded and fed until they were sent to their final desti- 
nation. The situation reported in No. 103 was no doubt an exception: “the sheep, audience- 
gift of Sin-mušallim, the steward, were not received. Sin-apla-iddina, the door-keeper, said 
‘Adad-bela-usur [another steward] took (them)”. When they are handed over under a tem- 
porary arrangement they were not usually said to be “issued” (tadin, tadnü), but “entrusted” 
(pagid, pagdū and sometimes paggudū”). Quite where oxen went remains unclear," but we 


? Freydank 1992a, 277. In these texts the component -uballit is consistently written 4-TI.LA. 

^ A Chief Chancellor (sukkallu rabiu) in the 13th century and father of Ili-pada, see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1999b. 

> See provisionally Jakob 2003, 99; and Wiggermann 2000. 

25 For paggudū, another instance of the pluralising D stem, see Nos. 12; 20; 22; 78; 88; 102; 105. It is notable that in all 
these cases except No. 105 we have the subjunctive form paggudūni, hinting that the D stem may have been preferred 
where the equivalent G stem plural form paqdüni would have been indistinguishable from the singular. 

In No. 16 the audience gift comprised one ox and ten sheep: the sheep are entrusted as normal to Mutta, but the ox is 
entrusted to Bana-ša-Adad, a brewer. Oxen also go to the brewers or bakers in No. 12. Pedersén says that the brewers 
"often received a head of cattle (GUD) instead of a sheep" (1985, 60). 
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are often told what happened to the sheep. Sometimes they were entrusted to Mutta himself, 
but others went to a variety of temporary caretakers — a gardener, the brewers and flour pro- 


cessers and gatekeepers. 


No. 44 (KAJ 264?) 


20 UDU.NITA.MES na-mur-tu 
§a'4AMAR.UTU-EN-PAB AGRIG 
a-na ""MAŠ-GIŠ.KU-aš-šur á-qar-ri-bu-ni 
i+na lib-be-Su-nu 7 UDU.MES a-na 'mu-ta-a 
liza-ri-gi pa-aq-du 
3 a-na "UTU-NE LÜ.NU.GIS.SAR 
re-Sa a-na qa-e-e pa-aq-du 
1 a-na UGU !ka-ba-si-ni 
LU.NI.DUH 
1 a-na UGU 'ĪR-aš-šur LULNLDUH 
1 a-na UGU !as-sur-de-ni-di-in 
1 a-na UGU 'sil-li-*AG 


20 male sheep, audience-gift 

which Marduk-bela-usur, steward, 
presented to Ninurta-tukul-Aššur. 
From these, 7 sheep were entrusted 
to Mutta, the usher, 

3 were entrusted to Šamaš-nuri the 
gardener, to be held in waiting. 

1 - for Kabasinu, 

the gatekeeper. 

1 - for Urad-Aššur, the gatekeeper. 
1 - for Aššur-deni-din 

1 - for Silli-Nabu 


1 a-na UGU !10-SIG, LU.NI.DUH 

1 É 'ak-bi-ru LUSIM 

1 É !ni-nu-a-ie-e LU.SIM 

1 É !pu-Ix - x t-e a-láh-hi-ni 

2 a-na pa-an DUMU.<MUNUS>-a-nim 


1 - for Adad-da’ig, the gatekeeper. 

1 - the House of Akbiru, the brewer. 

1 - the House of Ninuayu, the brewer. 

1 - the House of PN? the flour-processer. 
2 - before (the goddess) Marat-Anim. 


ep-šu were sacrificed. 
ITI gar-ra-a-tu UD.22.KĀM li-mu Month of Oarratu, 22nd day, eponymate 


\dgin—Se-a 
DUMU IR-DINGIR.MES-ni 


of Sin-Seya, son of Urad-ilani. 


The Gardener 


Šamaš-nuri the gardener evidently managed a garden, or more precisely an orchard (ana 
sški-ri-e, No. 38), in which he was able to confine the animals and probably pasture them on 
the lower tiers of vegetation. On several occasions" it is specified that he was given the sheep 
"to be held in waiting" as in text No. 44. 


The Brewers and Flour Processers 


The orchard was clearly a temporary expedient, but Mutta was an animal fattener, and when 
the animals were to be deliberately fattened up they were frequently sent where the food was: 
to the brewers and/or the flour processers. Text No. 1 says: "Sheep which were received for 
fattening (a-na šam-ra-e): Total 5 sheep which [were issued] to be fed (a-na ša-ku-li), the 
brewers (and) the flour-processers (alahhinu) have received from the charge of Mutta’. On 
occasion (e.g. No. 78), sheep are issued to individual brewers or flour processers mentioned 


25 Collations Weidner 1935-6, 46; Donbaz 1980, 223. 
? Perhaps the same as Budaya or Putayaza in other texts, see Pedersén 1985, 60'*. 
50 For example texts Nos. 10; 53; 60. 
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by name, or to their houses (as in No. 44: the House of Akbiru, of Ninuayu), but both the 
brewers and the flour processers seem to have had a collective establishment (“house”). In 
No. 20, sheep are listed “which were entrusted to the house of the brewer(s) and the flour- 
processer(s)” (ša ina É LÜ.SIM u "alahhini paqqudüni), and in No. 22 oxen “which were 
entrusted to the house of the brewer(s) to be fed”. The institutional status of these specialists 
remains uncertain. We might be entitled to deduce from No. 88, where five male sheep were 
entrusted to “the House of the flour-processers of the temple (É DINGIR)”, that these are the 
same brewers and flour processers as are often mentioned in the same breath in the Offerings 
Archive; but this is not invariably the case, because in No. 101 one ewe was assigned to the 
“flour-processer of the House of Babu-aha-iddina” In any case, the practice of fattening sheep 
has a long history in Mesopotamian society, and it seems clear that the idea was to feed the 
animals on the waste products draff and bran generated by the processing of grain into beer 
and flour.*! 


‘The Gatekeepers 


The other main recipients of temporary allocations are the gates and gatekeepers of the city. 
In No. 44, three of the recipients mentioned by name are gatekeepers (etá, wr. LU.NI.DUH). 
That these are not (as we might have expected), porters in the palace (as Sin-apla-iddina in 
No. 103 probably was), but persons responsible for the city gates, follows from No. 102 where 
two gatekeepers are explicitly associated with their gates (Kabasinu “of the Tabira Gate”, and 
Urad-Aššur “of the Aššur Gate"). This allows us to bring texts like No. 44 mentioning gate- 
keepers together with Nos. 40 and 101, in which allocations to gates are listed. No. 40 lists 
sheep “which Mutta entrusted (upaggidūni) to the work-house (É nupari)” and the Gates”, 
and before this lists individual assignments to the gates of ASSur, of Enlil, of the Towers 
(asäte), and of Tisari, Serua and Tibera. A similar listing in No. 101 has the gates of Tabira, 
Aššur, Šamaš, Tisaru and Serua.? Weidner suggested that the sheep went to the gates to 
be sacrificed, but the use of the verb pagādu in these contexts indicates rather that they 
were entrusted to the gatekeepers to be cared for. Why this arrangement was made remains 
unknown, but possibly the gatekeepers were able to supervise animals grazing on the skirts 
of the city mound just outside each gateway. 


The Final Destination 


The final disposition of the animals was divided by text No. 95 into “the meal(s) of Ninurta- 
tukul-Aššur” and the “expenditure(s) of Ninurta-tukul-ASSur”, referred to with the technical 


3 


For the use of these as fodder compare CAD T 452-4 s.v. tuhhu; Stol 1971,170-2. Other texts mentioning brewers and/ 
or flour processers are Nos. 12; 45; 48; 105. 

? On the “workhouse” (bet nupāri) see Freydank 2006, 215-18. 

> For these gates (and the alternation between babu and abullu in their naming) see Weidner 1935-6, 22-3. 

“es werden Schafe für Opfer, die dort dargebracht werden sollten, bereitgestellt, Weidner 1935-6, 22. Pedersén 
expressed doubts about this idea (1985, 61”). 
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Table 4.9. Animals for the meals of Ninurta-tukul-Assur (NtA) 


No. GUD UDU UDU.NITA UDU.NIM nubattu Details 


11 1 . 

15 1 . 

36 7 ki NtA ana UGU "when NtA repeatedly 
kisalläte A.MES came down to wash the 
ramaki ittanaradüni courtyards with water" 

50 1+1+1 

54 2 

69 1 E 

72 1 E 

76 1 ana kisallate ana “slaughtered for the 
napteni epis courtyards for the meal” 

79 1 ina pan peette “they cooked on 
ustabsilu ki NtA charcoal when NtA 
ittanaradüni repeatedly came down" 

81 1 E 

89 1 ana É LŪ.MU “to the cooks house” 

109 1 . 

110 1 


accounting term talpittu. These destinations fall into a few easily demarcated groups and are 
dealt with accordingly. 


The Royal Meals 


The meals (naptunu) are clearly identified in the texts of the archive (Table 4.9). Given the 
time span, these issues for Ninurta-tukul-Aššur are surprisingly infrequent. Except in No. 89, 
when an ox was passed to the "Cook's House”, the animals are lambs on just two occasions, 
otherwise they are adult sheep, probably always males, as made explicit where the term UDU. 
NÍTA is used. In most cases the meal (naptunu) is qualified by nubattu "evening (meal)" 
or nubattušu "his evening (meal) Occasionally circumstantial details are given: “when 
Ninurta-tukul- Aššur came down to wash the courtyards with water" (No. 36); compare No. 
79, where the word naptunu is not used, but the text states "they cooked it on charcoal, when 
Ninurta-tukul- Aššur came down”. A similar event is presumably involved in No. 76, where 
the sheep was "sacrificed for the courtyards for the meal" 

It is easy to imagine that the king, or rather in this instance the regent, would have presided 
over formal meals including cooked meat on a regular basis.^ Weidner's opinion was that 
all the meals were ritual events, but although in the cases just mentioned they are associated 
with ceremonial activities in the courtyards, there is no obvious reason the meals should not 
normally have been secular events. 


35 Compare the issues of sheep for the royal entourage mentioned in the Tell Ali texts (Chapter 5). 
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The Lions (Table 4.10) 


Ihe most consistent disbursals in the archive are to the lions. These are most frequently 
referred to as the “sons of the lions” (Col. C), but also just as “lions” (Cols. A and B). Probably 
there is no difference between them, but because the word sah(h)aräte, presumably meaning 
"(lion) cubs” is once used alongside ni-še (No. 50),° it is possible that we should accept that 
the Col. C entries really do refer to young animals as opposed to the adults in Cols. A and B. 
That the royal household regularly fed lions, at a rate of about one every two days, has to be 
placed in the dossier of evidence for an association of the king of animals with the king of 
Assyria; and that they were real enough seems to be confirmed by one entry in text No. 89, 
where we learn that Ninurta-tukul-ASSur ordered an ox to be given to a eunuch called Samu 
“as the lion seized him" (ki-i UR.MAH 4-sa-bi-tu-šu-ni). 


Sacrificial and Similar Uses 


An important use for the sheep was as part of rituals required by the palaces internal affairs. 
When the animal was slaughtered in this context we find the neutral verb epis “was done"; it 
is not, however, restricted to religious contexts because the same phraseology is used for sec- 
ular occasions, such as for the meals (e.g. No. 76), and, despite the etymological connection 
of epasu with nepusu " (ritual) procedure”, it seems most accurate to render it in all contexts as 
“slaughter”. The majority of the ritual sacrifices were made in connection with women associ- 
ated with the royal household.” One group of issues went to one of three exorcists (āšipu, wr. 
LU.MAS.MAS), Marduk-eressu (Nos. 37 [coll. Donbaz 1980, 220]; 63; 73; 75), Riš-Marduk 
(No. 63; 66) and Marduk-nadin-ahhe (No. 80). 


4 UDU.NÍTA.MES 1 MÁS 4 male sheep, 1 male goat, 

a-na te-lil-te $a """5ss$ad-da-it-t[e] for the purification of Saddaittu, 
!ri-is-'AMAR.UTU MAS. MAS ma-hi-ir Ri&-Marduk the exorcist has received. 
4 UDU.NITA.MES 1 MAS 4 male sheep, 1 male goat, 

a-na te-lil-te šā """sa-la-a for the purification of Sala, 

dA MAR.UTU-KAM-su MAS.MAS ma-hi-ir Marduk-eressu the exorcist has 
UD 16.KAM received -16th day. 

1 MAS a-na ták-pir-t[i] 1 male goat for purgation - 

i+na UD 14.KĀM on the 14th day 

[1 MAJS a-na tak-pir-t[i] [1 male] goat for purgation 

i+na UD.17.KAM on the 17th day 

PAB 11 UDU.MES Total 11! sheep 

a-di MAS.MES including male goats, 

a-na te-lil-te tak-pir-t[i] for purification (and) purgation, 


36 Leading Weidner (1935-6, 272") to suggest that sah(h)aräte is the correct reading of TUR/DUMU.MES in this context. 
Weidner’s suggestion that sa-ha-ra-te refers to lion cubs is supported by the mention of “25th day’, falling between 
issues to “lions” (ni-še) on the 16th, 19th,, 23rd and 29th days, but nowhere else are "lions" mentioned alongside “sons 
of lions’, so it is hard to be certain if the adults and cubs are really being differentiated. 

37 On the four principal ladies (Reminni, Šaddaittu, G/Kizaya and Sala) see Weidner 1935-6, 11-13. 
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Table 4.10. Animals issued to the lions 


A = ni-še B = UR.MAH(.MES) C = DUMU.MES UR.MAH(.MES) D = sa-ha-ra-te 


No. A B C D UDU(.MES) UDU.NÍTA UDU.NIM Total 
“sheep” “male sheep” “lamb” 

2 . 1 1 
3 . 1 1 
5 . 1 1 
8 . 6 6 
11 . 1 
14 . 5 5 
31 . [x] [x] 
35 . 1 1 
39 . 2 2 
40 . 1 1 
42 . 1 1 
46 . 9 9 
47 . 1 1 
49 E 

50 . . 1+5+1+1 9 
58 . 5 5 
61 . 1 1 
65 E 141 2 
67 D 2 2 
71 . 5 5 
72 . 1+1 2 
75 . 1 1 
77: . 5 5 
79 E 1 1 
87 . 5 5 
108 . 2+2+2+2 8 
109 D 114-141 4 
110 . 1+1+2 4 
111 . 1x8 8 
Total 87 3(+x) 1 


MAŠ.MAŠ.MEŠ mah-ru 
a-na la ma-ša-e Sá-tí-ir 


ITI gar-ra-tu UD.17.KĀM 
li-mu '*30-Se-ia 


the exorcists have received. 
Written down so as not to forget. 


Month of Oarratu, 17th day, 
eponymate of Sin-šeya. 


No. 63 (Donbaz 1976, Pl.19 A.3188) 


On the two main occasions in No. 63, a different exorcist received the same consignment 
of four sheep and one goat, in each case for the "purification” (tēliltu) of one of the palace 
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women. The first mentioned, Sadda'ittu, recurs several times in the archive. She is called “the 
woman of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur” in No. 59, and in No. 61 4 sheep were again issued when “she 
went down for purification” In No. 42 a sheep was slaughtered (epis) in the House of Adad- 
bela-usur? “for a sacrifice (ana SISKUR) of Saddaittu” and her bed is in some way involved 
in the issue of an ox in No. 89. The reason for her purification was not stated, but she is not 
alone: in No. 63 (and, probably the same occasion, No. 62), Sala receives the same treatment 
involving the combination of four sheep and one goat, and this combination is also issued 
for the purification of Reminni in Nos. 37 and 73 (exorcist Marduk-eressu), and in No. 66 
(exorcist Ri$- Marduk). No. 66 exceptionally bears a seal impression, and because it describes 
Reminni also as “the woman of Ninurta-tukul-ASSur’, Weidner and Opitz considered her the 
queen and attributed the seal to her. However, she shares this title with Šadda'ittu, and the 
seal is presumably that of the exorcist. 

Also listed in No. 63 are two single goats “for a purgation” (ana takpirti), a procedure 
whose difference from “purification” is obscure to us, but was also carried out by the exorcists 
and may have been less elaborate if it required only a single goat. This text does not specify 
who the purgation was for, but in No. 7 three goats were allocated to a purgation for a fourth 
lady of the court called Kizaya (more often Gizaya), and it seems likely that “the procedure of 
Sadda’ittu” for which a single goat was issued in No. 59 was also a takpirtu. The word nepusu, 
which refers to a “(ritual) procedure’, is applied to sheep sacrifices associated with Kizaya, as 
in No. 103, where a sacrifice was made in the Temple of Gula, the goddess of healing, on the 
occasion of her illness: 


[1] UDU.NITA i+na UD.14.KAM One male sheep on the 14th day (of Kalmartu), 
[i+]na É *gu-la in the House of Gula 

a-na pa-an “gu-la before Gula 

ki-i """5gi-zq-ia as Gizaya 

mar-su-tu-u-ni was ill, 

e-pis was slaughtered. 


No. 103 (Donbaz 1976 Pl. 9 A.1765), 1-6 


No. 4, which records a sheep slaughtered “on the 14th day, before Gula [goddess of med- 
icine], when Gizayas innards were not well" probably refers to the same occasion. Her 
illness does not seem to have cleared up instantly: on the 17th day of the same month 
another sheep was issued to the exorcist Marduk-nadin-ahhe when a further ritual pro- 
cedure was carried out for Gizaya (No. 80); unfortunately the details of the reason remain 
undeciphered, but two days later a third sheep was issued to Marduk-eressu "for the ritual 
procedure of Gizaya, when he carried out the procedure for the ipu of the palace" (No. 
75: ki-i ne-pa-Sa a-na i-pi É.GAL-lim e-pu-šu-u-ni). The word ipu, which also occurred in 


38 Adad-bela-usur takes one sheep in No. 10, and in No. 103 seems to have taken away some sheep even before they could 
be "received" by the establishment. He also receives one sheep in No. 32, another sheep is issued to his House in No. 39 
on the 14th Qarratu, three days earlier, and an ox in No. 89, *when a son came out for his House" The evidence suggests 
he may have been quite highly placed. 
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No. 80, has a clear gynaecological association, and possibly it refers here to a foetus either 
unborn or miscarried. 

Neither Gizaya nor Sala is given the description of “woman of Ninurta-tukul- Aššur”, nor 
is it clear if the two ladies who do bear that title were in fact his wives.? Some at least may 
have been among the “concubines” (""""e-si-ra-tu)'? to whom a sheep was allocated in No. 
57; this text still probably refers to building work on the “new houses’, and as to this day 
in Mesopotamia a sheep was no doubt sacrificed on significant architectural occasions: in 
No. 49 two sheep were slaughtered “onto the foundations of the new houses’,*’ while in No. 
7 *Šarru-mudammeg the perfumer slaughtered 1 sheep before Serua, a sacrifice (niqu) of 
Ninurta-tukul-Aššur for the roof of the palace? Other sacrifices (UDU.SISKUR, Nos. 7, 
38) or animals slaughtered “before” (ana pan) a deity are mentioned occasionally, most fre- 
quently to the moon god Sin, on the 1 or 2.vii (No. 50:5), 11.vii (No. 31) and 12.vii (No. 
50:26 “sacrifices in the House of Sin”), 11.viii (No. 60**) and 12.ix (No. 7:24). Further details 
are not given, but it seems likely that sacrifices were made on the occasion of the full moon 
and perhaps the first visible crescent (the hilal). Marat-Anim, “daughter of Anu”, is a sobri- 
quet of Lamastu, the dangerous childbirth demon,“ and sacrifices to her may well belong in 
the same context as the exorcists’ activities on behalf of the women of the palace. One sheep 
“was slaughtered before Marat-Anim for the palace” in No. 7, two in No. 44 and three were 
issued “for sacrifices (ni-gi-a-te) to Marat- Anim" in No. 40. Other deities for whom a sac- 
rifice was provided are Sarrat-niphi (two sheep, No. 49) and Belat-Ekalli (one ox, No. 89). 
The slaughter of a sheep for the otherwise unattested and mysterious nu-ga-ti-pi of IStar of 
Arbail is recorded in No. 76, and offerings to the Gula Temple for the health of K/Gizaya have 
already been mentioned. 

On one occasion, an ox“ was slaughtered “for the House of the Kings” (a-[na] É MAN. 
MES-ni e-pis, No. 89:15-16), and in No. 84 a sheep was assigned to the “House of the Kings” 
(É LUGAL.MES-ni) accompanied by a sūtu of wine (i$-tu IBĀN GIS.GESTIN.MES). These 
must be funerary offerings to the mausoleum, which in Neo-Assyrian times at least was 
located just south of the Old Palace.'* 


2 
a} 


Weidner 1935-6, 11. 

On esirtu "concubine" here see Landsberger 1935-6, 144-5; CAD E, 236-7. Weidner' reading of the photograph of 

this tablet has to be emended after Donbaz 1976 Pl. 33, giving the word 4-ra-su (rather than a mention of “the roof”) 

in 1.3. 

a-na UGU uš-še ša E.HI.A.MES GIBIL.MES ep-šu. 

? | UDU a-na pa-an še-ru-a UDU.SISKUR ša "MAŠ-GIŠ.KU-aš-šur a-na ti-ru Ē.GAL-lim LUGAL-mu-dam-me-eq 
mu-ra-gi-u e-ta-pa-ás. In a few texts a sacrifice seems to be made “for the palace" (Nos. 7; 76; 89:9); the phrase a-na 
E.GAL-lim may literally mean that, but there is a possibility that it is a circumlocution for “the queen” (cf. Postgate 
2001c). 

^ The same issue probably listed in No. 38 as ana UDU.SISKUR ša UD.11.KĀM (without mention of Sin). 

^ See CAD M/i, 304. 

Donbazs transliteration has 1 MĀŠ here, but the addition refers only to oxen and his copy does not indicate space for 

an extra sign. 


= 
è 


4 


a 


That the kings in this phrase have passed on is obvious, because one would not normally have more than one living 
Assyrian king in a single building: see Donbaz 1992, a tablet also from the time of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, though not 
from this archive, recording offerings to the “House of Kings”. 
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Personal Gifts 


A few of these sheep destined for cultic use, including the offering to Serua for the palace 
roof, are described as rimütu “gifts” (with an irregular plural ri-mu-a-te, Nos. 7; 22), but the 
majority of such gifts were ordered by Ninurta-tukul-Aššur as a present to be made to an 
individual, embracing a range of situations. They are sometimes no doubt rewards for specific 
services rendered: in No. 47 we have sheep presented to a (copper-)smith, and an ironsmith 
(at this date probably the more specialist craftsman). Although not explicitly identified as 
rimütu, two sheep are given to another ironsmith in No. 43, while single sheep go to a bronze 
smith in No. 50 and a goldsmith in No. 84. Other craftsmen who may have been accepting 
rewards for good service include the “engraver” (kapsarru; No. 83), the harbour master Salli- 
lamur (No. 83; cf. No. 41), an expert in architectural matters (šeleppayu;*” No. 47), and the 
exorcist Tab-ili, who receives a sheep in Nos. 50 and 61. On the instructions of the king's 
son Kilizayu the envoy who brought an audience gift from Mannu-luyu, the ruler of Tabete, 
received two male sheep, classed as a “(maintenance) allocation" (pigittu) (No. 70). 

We also find regal charity recognising good or bad fortune. Two sheep were given to a 
woman "when her brother died" (No. 110; Donbaz 1976, 40), and No. 89 lists thirteen oxen 
“issued as gifts of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur” (a-na ri-mu-a-te ša NtA ta-ad-nu). They include an 
ox for a eunuch mauled by a lion, one to the concubine of Aššur-tabni-šuklil “when she was 
[receļived* ([ma(-a)h']-ru-tu-u-ni) before IStar-of-Heaven for the palace” another to Adad- 
bela-usur “when a son emerged for his house" - presumably celebrating a birth - and one to 
a variety of individuals including Kilizayu the king’s son. 


The Documentation 


The impression given by this archive is predominantly one of informality. There are no rigid 
categories of document or inflexible rules, but we can detect some broadly prevalent prac- 
tices. 


Memoranda 


The most frequent documentary style is the single memorandum, frequently concluded with 
the familiar phrase “written down so as not to forget" (ana là masae Satir), emphasising that 
the tablet was an internal, unilateral document. They tend to record a single event or trans- 
action, using the stative: “has been entrusted” (pagid, pagdū, paggudū(ni)), “has been issued" 
(tadin, tadnū, tadnā), “has been slaughtered” (epis, epšu) or “has been received” (mahir, 
mahrū).” They are usually dated at the end of the text, by day, month and eponym year, but 
sometimes just the day; or the entire date is instead, or additionally, stated earlier in the text 


4 See Jakob 2003, 461-5 for this term. 

^^ For such “maintenance allocations” made by the state to support dependants, employees and others, see on Tell Chuera 
(p. 282). 

^? Compare, in the Offerings Archive, e.g. p. 139. 
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Figure 4.12. Seal of Mutta from clay test piece VAT 9316 (photo: Opitz 1935-36, p. 49). © Barbara Feller/ 
Helga Kosak. 


(e.g. Nos. 69; 64). No. 48 lacks any date, while occasional notes lack a verb specifying the 
nature of the transaction (e.g. Nos. 98; 99), though they may still be dated. One good reason 
for regularly dating the memoranda is apparent in that identical transactions (i.e. the same 
number of the same animals to the same recipient) did take place on different dates - most 
obviously with the lions.” 

A formulation which recurs with slight variations in many of the texts runs: “(n ani- 
mals) audience-gift which PN, presented to NtA, are entrusted to PN; where PN,, the 
person to whom the animals are allocated, is most frequently Mutta himself, but also quite 
often Šamaš-nuri the gardener. Such documents combine the first two “stages” (arrival 
and allocation, Pedersén’s I and II), but because all the incoming animals go to a single 
destination, they can function as a note of receipt as well as temporary allocation. These 
single primary records occasionally group more than one transaction, either on the same 
or separate days; in a few cases, as noted by Weidner (1935-6, 15°» °°) and also Pedersén 
(1985, 34), the same initial transaction resurfaces on another tablet. For an example of this 
see No. 82, where we learn that of twenty animals supplied by the chief flock-master on 
the 18th of Kalmartu, one went “for the procedure of Gizaya" and the remaining nineteen 
were entrusted to Mutta, essentially covering stages I and II (arrival and allocation), while 
No. 75, which covers stage III (disbursal), records for the same day the issue of one sheep 
for the lions, and one other sheep for Gizayas procedure, giving the extra details already 
cited (pp. 193-4). 


°° No. 104, a note of twenty-one oxen brought as audience gifts by eight persons including a number of stewards, is very 
unusual in lacking not only a verb but also the date. 
>! nāmurtu $a PN, ana Ninurta-tukul-Assur ugarribüni - ana PN, pagdū. 
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Bilateral Documents and Sealing 


As already mentioned, seal impressions on the tablets ofthis archive are few and far between. 
Perhaps the most unusual is the single rolling of a seal on an oval piece of clay, which with 
its rounded corners is not the right shape to have been formed into a tablet, and so is plainly 
intended to provide a sample of the seal impression.” The design of the seal, much repro- 
duced, shows an archer standing in a light two-wheeled chariot next to the driver, who holds 
the reins of a pair of horses advancing against ibex in a mountain landscape (Figure 4.12). 
This seal was also used on No. 51 (on the uninscribed reverse; Donbaz 1976, Pl. 25 A 2615), 
No. 52 (in the blank space on the reverse above the date; Opitz Abb. 3; Donbaz Pl. 25 A. 
297:, and No. 95 where it was rolled both in the blank space left above |. 1 at the top of the 
obverse (upside down), and on the edges (Opitz Abb. 2; Donbaz Pl. 25 A. 113). Opitz (1935- 
6, 51) proposed that this handsome seal was that of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur himself, attributing 
the apparent absence of a beard to his youth, but from what we know of Middle Assyrian 
sealing practice this cannot be right, because the person sealing does so to acknowledge an 
ongoing liability, and Ninurta-tukul-Aššur has no direct involvement in the transactions. In 
both No. 51 and No. 95 sheep are said to be “incumbent on” (ina UGU) Mutta, and in No. 52 
also the sheep are entrusted (pagdū) to him. Pedersén must therefore be right to attribute the 
seal to Mutta (1985, 63-4), but now that the revised drawing of the impression clearly shows 
the archer as bearded, one cannot identify him as Mutta the seal owner and must presumably 
consider him a royal personage, whether the king or Ninurta-tukul-Aššur.”> Likewise with 
the other sealed tablet, No. 66 (Donbaz Pl. 25 A. 295), the seal owner should be the person 
acknowledging receipt of (mahir) the four sheep and one goat for the purification of Rem- 
inni, “the woman of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur”, that is "Riš-Marduk the exorcist” (MAS. MAS), 
rather than Reminni herself as proposed by Opitz. 

It is hard to see why texts 66 and 52 should have been selected for sealing, when other 
very similar texts were not, and it seems that practices were not fully consistent. It may 
not be coincidental that text 52 (like 51) is among the earliest in the archive, still in the 
final month of the eponym year of Aššur-šezibanni. On the other hand, as pointed out by 
Pedersén, out of the whole archive only the sealed texts 51 and 95 are formulated to rec- 
ord an obligation “incumbent on" Mutta (or anyone else), the regular way to express an 
ongoing liability in bilateral documents. No. 51 is curiously laconic, giving, apart from the 
date, only the bald statement that “8 male sheep, audience-gift of Tamriya (are) incumbent 
on Mutta. Written down so as not to forget”. Why the usual formulation of “are entrusted 
(pagdū) to Mutta” was not used in this case we cannot reconstruct, but the combination 
of the sealing itself with the use of ina muhhi seems to confirm that the difference is not 
accidental. 


52 Opitz 1935-6, 49. 

>> Contrary to my previous assumption that it could be Mutta himself, given that in No. 67:6 (Donbaz Pl. 22 A.3199) he 
is given the title ša SAG “eunuch’, which would have accounted for the lack of a beard (cf. Fischer 1999, 122 on Usur- 
namkur-Sarri, a eunuch with a seal showing a beardless figure). 
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Secondary Documentation 


In the case of No. 95 the co-occurrence of the seal impressions and ina muhhi is clearly no 
coincidence. The tablet dates from quite late in the archive, and Pedersen has shown that the 
total of 914 namurtu sheep corresponds precisely to the numbers recorded in the individ- 
ual tablets recovered, making it clear that this was an attempt to summarise the transactions 
between the 12th of Kalmartu (ix) and the 22nd of Sa-kenate (iii), and thereby to reach a 
statement of Muttas liabilities over about half a year. His seal therefore acknowledges his 
recognition of the figures listed by the tablet, and his acceptance of responsibility for the 
228 animals which had not yet been delivered to their ultimate destination, which would 
classify them as "expenditure" (talpittu). The brief comment “Pusa ratified (iktasar)” agrees 
with other instances of this technical term where previous transactions are resumed in a 
fresh document, and because there are no reports of envelope fragments we may be right to 
conclude that No. 95 is not itself the kisirtu sealed by Pusa, which may have ended up some- 
where else. 

There are other tablets in the archive which group transactions over a period of time. No. 
50 is most similar to No. 95, totalling 32 sheep issued between the 11th of Hibur and the 28th 
of Sippu, about 47 days [ana] ri-mu-a-te ù tal-pi-te, “[for] gifts and expenditure(s) but it is 
unsealed, and concludes with the phrase “written down [so as not to forget]. Others tacitly 
group a number of days' deliveries together, such as No. 26, dated to the 15th of Sa-kenate, 
but listing audience gifts received on the 11th, 13th, 14th and 15th. No. 40, written on the 
18th of Qarratu, records the delivery of twenty sheep by Marduk-bela-usur on the 17th, and 
then gives details of how they were distributed, including three to the orchard, single animals 
to several gates, three as sacrifices (ni-qi-a-te) to Marat- Anim, four (to) the animal fattener, 
and one "for the 19th day". The closing lines summarise this rather inaccurately as "20 sheep, 
audience-gift of Marduk-bela-usur which Mutta entrusted to the work-house and the gates. 
Written down so as not to forget”. No. 44 was written four days later but almost certainly 
deals with the same sheep. Here again, stages I and II are combined in a single document. 
Several others similarly state an arrival and then give a breakdown of how some at least of the 
animals were distributed: “from among them" (ina libbisunu, cf. No. 60). No. 7 ends with a 
breakdown of the expenditure of five animals which were “under the administrative respon- 
sibility of (Sa pi-ti) Šamaš-nuri (the gardener)”, as had been recorded earlier in the same text. 
Also close in time to No. 40 is No. 63 from 17th of Qarratu, which lists animals issued to the 
exorcists on the 14th and 17th of the month, and summarises the entries as “Total 11 sheep, 
including goats, the exorcists received for purification (and) purgation”. This was also “writ- 
ten down so as not to forget”, but it is hardly a primary record because at least two of the indi- 
vidual issues are already recorded in No. 59 from day 7 and No. 62 from day 15 of Qarratu. 


Conclusion 


In sum, although it appears that a fairly complete record was maintained of the receipt and 
disposal of animals, the administrative liabilities were hardly ever expressed in formal sealed 
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documents with the vocabulary of personal obligation, and, even when they were, they were 
still comparatively informal, being unwitnessed even though sealed. Although one could 
envisage a system in which every time animals were “allocated” the recipient was expected to 
seal a bilateral debt note, this plainly did not happen, because (as mentioned earlier) account 
tablet 95 incorporates the information on the unsealed memoranda which were found in the 
jar with it, and we can hardly suppose that there was also a set of sealed and differently for- 
mulated bilateral documents recording the identical transactions. 

Nevertheless, there clearly was an intention to maintain a record of transactions - as the 
frequently recurring phrase ana la mašāe Satir reminds us, the information was written down 
to ensure it was remembered, and in some shape or form we do see within the archive that 
the primary information was used to compile further statements. We can hardly call these 
“accounts’, if only because the Assyrians themselves seem not to have done so, but they were 
the raw material from which occasionally an audit was created and the outstanding obliga- 
tions of those involved determined. 


Summary 


Taken all together, this jarful of tablets is hugely revealing about the nature of life close to the 
Assyrian court. Given the find spot of the archive, just west of the Old Palace, it is tempting 
to wonder if Ninurta-tukul-Aššur adopted this as his seat of government, rather than the 
New Palace founded by Tukulti-Ninurta (which was perhaps reserved for the king).*' Even 
though not himself the king, Ninurta-tukul-A&&ur lived in royal state. From the list of those 
bringing audience gifts we can see that he was courted by the highest state officials control- 
ling the cities and countryside across Assyria: by the provincial governors and the mayors 
of cities, and by the stewards of elite households, some of which probably had roles within 
government, as well as by representatives of neighbouring polities more or less subservient 
to Assyrian domination. 

The jarful of tablets which seems to represent the scribal record of a year's worth of Mutta's 
activity gives a general impression of disorganisation. While a need was clearly felt to keep 
track of the animals as they passed through the establishment, this was done in a haphaz- 
ard way with no consistency. To judge from the material at our disposal, it would have been 
a simple matter to arrange the information in the three categories as defined by Pedersén. 
Instead, the different stages are sometimes recorded separately and sometimes all mixed in 
together (as for example in No. 7). 

Thus the indications are that there was an administrative environment within which uni- 
lateral documentation was deemed sufficient and there was little call for bilateral contracts, 
formal or informal. Nevertheless, Mutta (and the others to whom animals were allocated) 
remained accountable, as is evident from No. 95 in which his liabilities in respect of sheep are 


* As Weidner notes (1935-6, 11), there were at the time at least four palaces: the Old Palace, Shalmaneser's and Tukulti- 
Ninurtas new palaces north-east of the ziggurrat (see Schwenzner 1932-3, 119; 1933-4, 44-5) and Tukulti-Ninurta's 
New Palace in the north-west corner of the city. 
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summarised. Ihe effective situation must have been that he was expected to provide evidence 
of his fulfilment of his responsibilities by supplying periodic accounts, even if this was not 
formally documented in writing as happened in other archives. 

Despite inconsistencies of presentation, the records as kept are a coherent statement of the 
role of his organisation, and the enigma for us is to identify the wider context of this estab- 
lishment within the government system: To whom was Mutta answerable? As mentioned 
previously, No. 95 may hint that Pusa was higher up the administrative ladder, but we have 
no hint of his professional status (see pp. 181-2). There is no sign that Mutta’s activities inter- 
sected in any way with those of the palace’s (chief) steward. There is equally no obvious men- 
tion of any subordinate members of Muttas administrative team, and in particular, no scribe 
is mentioned, a familiar silence. Equally obscure is Muttas personal status in relation to his 
employers: as a eunuch, we may be right to assume that he was on the strength of the palace, 
and somehow received his sustenance that way, but there is nothing to tell us where he phys- 
ically lived, and whether his remuneration came in kind, as daily rations or via some other 
arrangement (such as prebendary landholding). Nor is there any hint in the archive that any 
of the animals entrusted to him could be diverted to providing for his own sustenance, one 
conceivable mechanism. 


4.4| The Archive of Babu-aha-iddina 


This next archive is almost as different from Muttas as it is possible to imagine. To begin with 
it is not concerned with state affairs but with the personal business of an individual, albeit 
one very high in the social hierarchy. Then it does not cover just one year, but spans several 
decades, and accordingly it cannot have the same coherence and integrity as Muttas jarful, but 
can only be expected to be a fragmentary and accidental assemblage of texts. What compen- 
sates for this in some measure is the unparalleled body of correspondence between the head of 
household and various members of his staff represented by texts Nos. 1-29 in Table 4.11, which 
conveys a vivid and coherent picture of the economic activities and managerial style of an elite 
household.' 

Although his formal office is nowhere mentioned, Babu-aha-iddina was very highly placed 
in the Assyrian state at the end of Shalmanesers reign and the beginning of Tukulti-Ninurtas. 
Ihe archive here attributed to him was recovered by Andrae in two groups from the south- 
eastern corner of a building south of the Istar Temple (see Figure 4.1, p. 87), lying above an 
intramural vaulted tomb (Gruft 45) which still housed a double inhumation accompanied by 
the richest grave furnishings known from Middle Assyrian Assur. If, as has been suggested 
more than once, the occupants were in fact Babu-aha-iddina and a spouse, the family vault 
is likely to have been in a secluded part of the house, and it would make sense for business 
documents to be stored there, although the tablets recovered cannot by any means have been 
the family’s most valuable archive, because this would surely at least have included legal docu- 
ments related to the ownership of real estate and male and female slaves, and perhaps also 
marriage contracts. Instead they derive almost exclusively from the economic administration 
of the household and there are only two tablets which mention transactions connected with a 
land purchase away from Assur. 

What emerges from both the letters and the administrative documents is that the house- 
hold was involved in a range of industrial activities, including textile production, leather 
working, carpentry (including the technically challenging manufacture of bows and chariots), 
stone working and metal working. It also produced perfumed oils, and handled luxury prod- 
ucts such as wine and honey. Both raw materials and finished products were kept in stock: 
the main storerooms were for wool and textiles, which were mostly kept in wooden chests, but 
they also housed other items such as ivory or precious wood, and we hear of storage facilities 
dedicated to bark for bows, oil, aromatics, alum and bronze. The texts occasionally mention 
the individual specialists responsible for the manufacturing processes, such as a coppersmith, 
a bowyer and a stone carver; as in other archives, it is difficult to be sure whether they were 


! For a recent discussion of the archive see Faist 2001, 98ff. 
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wholly in the employ of this one household or undertaking individual contracts, but at least 
some of the work of the stone worker and the bowyer was done under a work-assignment 
(iškāru) contract. The actual handiwork of textile and perfumed oil production was probably 
mostly carried out by women: in the early years there were several producing perfumes based 
in the inner courtyard, and weaving was done in a village or small town called Lemutti- 
Marduk, by women operating under a work-assignment system. Following the centuries-old 
mercantile tradition of the city of Assur, some of their output was destined for export to 
Canaan in the west, and at least one of the merchants involved, called Siqi-ilani, operated for 
the household on a regular basis. 

All this activity required organisation. Babu-aha-iddinas letters are frequently addressed to 
groups of two to four correspondents whose professions are not usually stated. No doubt one or 
more of them was a scribe, or at least competent to carry out scribal tasks, and one of them is 
elsewhere known to be a textile worker (kasiru). Although there is no mention of a steward, 
it would be surprising if he did not exist, and the group must usually have included the house 
supervisor, whose title is occasionally given. Babu-aha-iddina evidently writes his letters from a 
distance, and we must assume he was away from the capital on state service or private business: 
his letters were often accompanied by one or more representatives (qepütu) who are listed in the 
letter and appointed to ensure that his instructions are correctly carried out. Of the nine persons 
listed in different letters as representatives, one is Sigi-ilani, the merchant, and in two cases they 
are textile workers, while four of them in all are also met among the addressees of other letters. 
Hence we get a glimpse of the small cadre of Babu-aha-iddinas immediate subordinates who 
were expected to keep the household going when he was away. The formality of nominating 
regular members of his staff as his representatives seems likely again to reflect ingrained com- 
mercial instincts, and this is also reflected in the elaborate procedures for sealing not only the 
storerooms but also the letters and consignments of goods (including seals) entrusted to some of 
the representatives. 


Babu-aha-iddina and His Archive 


Babu-aha-iddina? is known to have been an important figure at the end of the reign of Shal- 
maneser and the beginning of his successors reign? He served as eponym, perhaps early 
in the reign of Shalmaneser,* but his extreme importance emerges from correspondence 
between the Assyrian and Hittite states unearthed at the Hittite capital Hattusa, and was 


? Alongside the expected writing of his name, 1dha-bu-SES-SUM-na, the archive also has instances where -aha-iddina 
is unexpectedly, but not uniquely, written -A-PAB (e.g. Nos. 22:21; 61:16; 80:3; MARV 8.58:7). On these writings see 
Pedersén 1999, and more recently Freydank 2003, 249°. 

Weidner pointed out that his name, “Babu gave a brother’, indicates that he was not an eldest son and wonders if he was 
a younger brother of Adad-nirari (1935-6, 34-5), but this must be discarded since (despite Weidner's assumption of a 
different man with the same name) his father was Ibašši-ilu, and his paternal grandfather Ili-pada (Nos. 31; 34; 36). The 
name Ili-pada may of itself hint at a connection with the royal family (cf. Cancik-Kirschbaum 1999b, 212). 

A Babu-aha-iddina, presumably he, was father of the eponym Ina-pi-Aššur-lišlim, who is number 9 in Rēlligs list and 
therefore held the office at least fifteen years before the end of Shalmaneser's reign, which would suggest that Babu-aha- 


w 


e 


iddina’s own eponymate was close to if not earlier than Shalmaneser’s accession. 
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described by Weidner (1959-60). On the death of Shalmaneser the Hittite king (Tuthaliya 
IV) addresses Babu-aha-iddina directly as the representative of the young Tukulti- Ninurta.” 
Weidner followed Forrer and Ebeling in identifying him as Shalmaneser’s chancellor (“Kan- 
zler oder Großwesir”), for which the Assyrian would be sukkallu rabiu.° There is still no 
explicit proof that Babu-aha-iddina held this office,’ but a rather convoluted line of argument 
presented by Jakob may favour it: MARV 1.39 is a letter from Babu-aha-iddina to the gov- 
ernor of Amasaki, and (as shown in Jakob 2003, 126) it is closely comparable to letters from 
Salmanu-mušabši to the governors of Amimu, Harbu and Sahlala excavated at Tell Chuera.* 
This Salmanu-mušabši is known from Durkatlimmu as a Chief Chancellor (sukkallu rabiu; 
Jakob 2003, 57), and each official is writing to unnamed provincial governors who are their 
inferiors, to instruct them to issue commodities in connection with diplomatic missions.? 
Whether or not Babu-aha-iddina held the office of sukkallu (rabiu), he was beyond doubt 
an important personage at the time of Tukulti-Ninurta’s succession from Shalmaneser. The 
tablets in Ass. 14410 and Ass. 14445'' do not directly relate to any of his presumed activities 
as a high state official, but they do vividly illustrate the nature of his personal household at 
Aššur. Their provenance, from a house in dE7IV, south of the Ištar Temple, was discussed 
by Pedersén (1992), and further archaeological details have been made known by Miglus 
(1996). Only a small portion of the building was encountered by the excavators in their 
trench, consisting of the south-east corner of a room (and perhaps of the building), within 
which was constructed a vaulted tomb (Gruft 45) oriented north-west- south-east with the 
entrance to the north-west. The tablets were found in two groups in fill above the level of the 


5 See Otten 1959-60, 43. 

© Rather than sukkalmahhu as suggested by Weidner (1956-7, 34). 

7 Unless MARV 8.58:8 should be emended to read [LU.SUKKA]L GAL-i; but against this see Freydank 2012, 212-13, 
where the most recent attestations of his name and his possible lifespan are reviewed. 

* Now edited as Jakob 2009, Nos. 22-6. The most telling similarity is probably that the addressee in each case is not 
named, but merely identified as "the governor of X”. 

? For the role of the Chief Chancellors in the 13th and 12th centuries, who in some instances also held the title of "King 
of Hanigalbat’, see Jakob 2003, 59—63; p. 300. 

? Donbaz (1991, 73-5) suggests that he had a daughter, Ramat-Salaya, who married Tukulti-Ninurta, making him the 
new king’s father-in-law, and this suggestion is reported by Faist (2001, 98); however, if Ramat-Salaya were his daughter, 
her father's name rather than that of her mother would surely be given, so this suggestion must remain sub judice. Cf. 
the doubts of Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, (151929). 

! Ass. 14410 and 14445 are grouped by Pedersén as his archive M11, and listed with brief publication details in Table. 
There is no published general account of the archive since Weidner's 1959-60 article, and in preparing my text I have 
benefitted greatly from Campo dell'Orto 2004, which has a full bibliography and discussion of the context and content 
of the texts. Most of the texts are edited in Freydank and Saporetti 1989 (though not KAV 111, 157 or KAJ 293a). 
Pedersén lists forty-two tablets or fragments known to him under Ass. 14410, all save one with VAT numbers of the 
Berlin Museum. Other pieces from this group went to Istanbul, some of which were published or excerpted by Donbaz 
after the appearance of Freydank and Saporetti's edition. From Ass. 14445 Pedersén reported eighteen tablets and ten 
fragments on the basis of the excavation records, of which fifteen pieces from Berlin were published. Copies published 
in MARV are: MARV 3.23 (VAT 9017 = No. 42); 3.64 (VAT 8863 = No. 4). Istanbul texts to be added were published 
or described with excerpts in Brinkman & Donbaz 1985, 78-83; Donbaz 1991; Donbaz 1997, 103-9. Stray pieces 
which must belong to one or other group have been published from Brussels and Manchester (included in Freydank & 
Saporetti 1989, 87-9), and one piece ended up in the British Museum (No. 64; Postgate & Collon 1999-2001, No. 1 BM 
108965). 

? Miglus 1996, 203-4 with Plan 30 (Aufnahmeplan and schematic section) and Plan 124b (schematic plan). 
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top of the vault, therefore perhaps at the floor level of the house. Ass. 14410 was found above 
the south-east end of the tomb structure, and Ass. 14445 about three metres away above 
the entrance shaft at the north-west end. The tomb itself was the most richly furnished 
Middle Assyrian grave at Assur, and this has led Pedersén to the plausible assumption that 
the male skeleton in the grave is Babu-aha-iddina himself, presumably accompanied by his 
wife (1992, 169). Whether there is any special significance in the tablets’ location directly 
above the tomb is doubtful. It is a reasonable assumption that the family vault would have 
been in the least public part of a house, and it follows that the room or rooms above it would 
also have been secluded and correspondingly secure. On the other hand, the contents of the 
archive are by no means the family’s most valuable documents, which would have included 
house deeds and probably slave conveyances: we learn from one of the letters that real estate 
sale documents were stored in Babu-aha-iddinas own bedroom, presumably for maximum 
security. 

Referring to both these groups of tablets as an “archive” of Babu-aha-iddina is under- 
standable because he features prominently in many of them and it is certain that they are 
mainly concerned with the administration of his personal household. He is the creditor in a 
few of the debt-notes (Group C), which we would expect to have been stored in his personal 
possession, and he is himself the author of at least 20 letters (Group A). It might seem strange 
at first sight to find letters from him in his own house, but from their content it becomes clear 
that he is writing from elsewhere to give instructions on the administration of his household 
back home, and we may reasonably assume that these letters were saved in the household’s 
back files. In the list which follows, the texts from the two contexts are treated together and 
divided into four groups: letters written by Babu-aha-iddina himself, letters from other cor- 
respondents, sealed bilateral documents and the largest group, consisting of unsealed mem- 
oranda and lists. The letters form a remarkably homogeneous group, dealing principally with 
the storage and treatment of textiles and other material commodities, and the remaining 
texts are also largely concerned with such goods. Within this chapter, so as to avoid frequent 
unwieldy citations, these texts are referred to by their number in the table. 


The Correspondence 


Undoubtedly the most revealing texts from this archive are the letters, both those from Babu- 
aha-iddina himself and those from some of his entourage. At the present count, the tablets 
from the archive are dated by or refer to 27 eponym years, of which only about 5 or 6 fall after 
the accession of Tukulti-Ninurta, so that the majority of the activities reflected here must fall 
in the reign of Shalmaneser.? The earliest group of four letters (1-4), from the final month of 


13 Note that texts 39-41 have Libur-zanin-Aššur as the creditor, and being dated coincidentally by his own eponymate, 
are among the latest in the archive. Libur-zanin-Aššur was a royal eunuch, and an important figure in the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta (see p. 29), but it is not known if there are family or other connections between the two men which 
would explain why his texts should have been found here. The recently published Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta tablet MARV 
8.58 would, according to Freydank, date to Abi-ili, son of Katiri (MARV 8, p. 12), year 40 in Röllig’s list, and thus be the 
latest attestation of Babu-aha-iddina. 


Table 4.11. Texts in the Babu-aha-iddina Archive 
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Group I: Letters from Babu-aha-iddina'* 


No. Publication Ass.  Addressee(s) Day.Month Eponym 
1 KAV 96 A Silli-Ea-šarri + Bel-libur 5.Hibur Aššur-ereš [Adn] 
2 KAV 107 A Silli-Ea-šarri + Bel-libur 5.Hibur Aššur-ereš [Adn] 
3 KAV 194 A Bel-libur 5.Hibur Aššur-ereš [Adn] 
4 VAT 8863 A [----- ] 20.Hibur Aššur-ereš [Adn] 
(=MARV 3.64) 
5 KAV 100 A Kidin-Gula + Aššur-bel- 17.Sa-sarrate [----- ] 
šallim + Aššur-zugpanni 
6 KAV 98 A Manayu + [Kidin-Gula] + [x].Sa-sarrate Usat-Marduk [20] 
Aššur-bel-šallim + [Aššur- 
zuqpanni] 
7 A. 143841559 A Ma’nayu + Aššur-bel-šallim +  29.[X] Usat-Marduk [20] 
Donbaz 1997, 103 Mušallim-Aššur + Adad-tura 
8 KAV 103 A Ma’nayu + Kidin-Gula + 26.Sin Enlil-ašared [21] 
Aššur-bel- šallim + Aššur- 
zugpanni 
9 KAV 195 +203 A Manayu + Kidin-Gula + 20.Hibur Enlil-ašared [21] 
Aššur-zugpanni + Aššur-bel- 
šallim 
10 KAV 205 A Manayu + Kidin-Gula + 1.Ša-sarrate Ittabši-den-Aššur [22] 
Aššur-zugpanni + Aššur-bel- 
šallim 
11 KAV 99 A Manayu + Kidin-Gula + 1.Hibur Ittabši-den-Aššur [22] 
Aššur-zugpanni+ Aššur-bel- 
šallim 
12 KAV 200 A Aššur-bel-šallim + Aššur- [x].Hibur Ubru [23] 
zugpanni 
13 KAV 196 A Aššur-zugpanni [x].Hibur. Tukulti-Ninurta [24] 
14 KAV 102 A Aššur-bel-šallim + Aššur- 1.Sin. Adad-bel-gabbe [27] 
zugpanni 
15 KAV 105 A Mušallim-Aššur + Nabu- 22: Sa-sarrate Adad-bel-gabbe [27] 
belu-da'iq 
16 KAV 109 A Aššur-bel-šallim + Aššur- 23.Kalmartu Šunu-gardu [28] 
zugpanni 
17 A.1577 Donbaz A [PN] + Aššur-bel-šallim + [----- ] [----- ] 
1997, 104 [esa] 
18 A.2424Donbaz A Aššur-bel-šallim + Aššur- [x].Apu-šarrani [----- ] 
1997, 104 zugpanni 
19 A.778 Donbaz A Aššur-bel-šallim + Aššur- [----- ] [----- ] 
1997, 103 zugpanni (?) 
20 KAJ5 C [-----] [-----] [-----] 


14 Another letter of which Babu-aha-iddina is author is Ass. 16308 1 = MARV 1.39, the letter to a provincial governor 
already referred to. This clearly reflects his state function, and it was found in a secondary context within the confines 
of the Assur Temple (iD3V), see Pedersén 1985, 56; 1992, 167?'. For its seal impression see Freydank 1974c. 
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Group II: Letters from Others 


No. Publication Author Addressee Day.Month Eponym 
21 AfO 19 Taf. 5 A Kidin-Gula Aššur-taklak 15.Ša-kenate Ber-šumu-lešir [10] 
22 KAV 104 A Mūušallim-Aššur Kidin-Gula 22.Sin Usat-Marduk [20] 
23 KAV 108 A Mūušallim-Aššur AsSur-zugpanni [x].Muhur- [----- ] 
ilani 
24 KAV 106 A Aššur-šallimanni Aššur-bel-šallim 7.Kalmartu Ubru [23] 
25 A.2704 B Aššur-mušašri Marat-ili 7.Alanatu Ubru [23] 
Brinkman & 
Donbaz 78-83 
26 MCS2.142 C  Nabu-belu-da' iq Aššur-bel-šallim + 9.Hibur Tukulti-Ninurta [24] 
Aššur-zugpanni 
27  A.2705 B Mušallimat-Ištar Babu-aha-iddina [----- ] [----- ] 
Donbaz 1991 
28 A.2714Donbaz A [----- ] [----- ] [----- ] [----- ] 
1997, 105 
29 A.1734Donbaz A [----- ] [----- ] [----- ] [----- ] 
1997, 104 (Envelope 
fragment) 
Group III: Bilateral Documents 
No. Publication Creditor Debtor Item Day.Month Eponym 
30 KAJ 253 A [...]ia [...Jia Grain, horse 23.Hibur Kidin-ilani [Adn] 
fodder 
31 KAJ 158 B Kurbanu + Babu-aha- Lead, field 24* [----- ] Aššur-mušabši s. 
Nabu-kettu iddina price Anu-mušallim [4] 
32  RIAA3II C SUKidin-Gula Šamaš-tapputi Grindstones 15.Sippu Mušallim-Aššur 
[6] 
33  RIAA314 C SUKidin-Gula Ma’nayu uncertain 15.Apu- Ber-Sumu-lesir 
Sarrani [10] 
34 KAJ 123 B Babu-aha- Ma’nayu Grindstones 1.Ša-kenate As$ur-dammeq 
iddina ŠU [11] 
Kidin-Gula 
35 A.2707 B Babu-aha- [----- ] uncertain [----- ] [----- ] 
Donbaz iddina ŠU 
1997, 108 Kidin-Gula 
36 KAJ 159 B Babu-aha- Nabu-kettu Lead, field 19.Ša-kenate Ekaltayu s. Abi-ili 
iddina price [16] 
37 KAJ 125 A Babu-aha- Aššur- Fine sieves 3.Belat-ekalli Usat-Marduk [20] 
iddina ŠU mušabši 
Aššur- 


zugpanni 
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No. Publication Creditor Debtor Item DayMonth  Eponym 
38 A. 1598 B Kidin-Gula? Babu-aha- Textiles 17.[X] Usat-Marduk [20] 
Donbaz iddina 
1997, 107 
39 KAJ 218 B Libur-zanin- Kidinniya, Grain, bird 14.Belat- Libur-zanin- 
Aššur SU Ubru bird-feeder fodder ekalli Assur [29] 
40 KAJ 318 B Libur-zanin- Zer-ketta- Grain, to be  14.Belat- Libur-zanin- 
Aššur SU Ubru lešir, alahhinu ground ekalli Aššur [29] 
41 A. 2421 B Libur-zanin- not known uncertain 12.Muhur- Libur-zanin- 
Donbaz Assur SU ilani Assur [29] 
1997, 108 Aššur-zugpani 
Group IV: Unsealed Memoranda and Lists 
No. Publication Issuer Recipient Item Day.Month Eponym 
42 AfO19 A  Manayu [-----] Wine 8.Kuzallu Ninurta-emugaya 
Taf. 7.2 = [Adn] 
MARV 
3.23 
43 KAV 110 A  notstated Various Wine 28.Kuzallu Ninurta-emuqaya 
[Adn] 
44 KAV 158 A  notstated Various Wine 5.Allanatu Ninurta-emuqaya 
[Adn] 
45 KAV 157 A  notstated [------ ] Wine 14°. Allanatu Ninurta-emuqaya 
[Adn] 
46 KAV 111 A  notstated Ceremony Wine 19.Allanatu Ninurta-emuqaya 
[Adn] 
47 KAJ 290 notstated Tukulti- Wine 7.Muhur-ilani ^ Abi-ili [SIm] 
Ninurta 
48 KAJ 242 A  Babu-aha- Nabu-bela- Wax 18.Muhur-ilani Abi-ili [s.] Aššur- 
iddina usur šumu-lešer [Sim] 
49 A.1571+1590 Sigi-ilani? Tin 23.Kuzallu Qibi-A&&ur s. 
Donbaz 1997, Šamaš-aha-iddina 
106 [5] 
50 A.1720 Manayu Wool for 25.Kalmartu Mušallim-Aššur 
Donbaz 1997, merchant [6] 
107 
51 KAJ 274 not stated bet gāte Metals 21[+x].Kuzallu — Ina-pi-Assur- 
lišlim [9] 
52 KAJ 317 A Foodstuffs? 4.Sin Aššur-dammeg 
[11] 
53 KAJ 217 not stated Ma’nayu Glue 20.Sippu Ber-bel-lite [12] 
Adad-Sar- 
niše 


(continued) 
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Group IV (cont.) 


No. Publication Issuer Recipient Item Day.Month Eponym 
54 A. 1595 [----- ] [----- ] [x].Sin Ber-bel-lite [12] 
Donbaz 1997, 
106 
55 A. 2423 Babu-aha- Ivory+ (Ber-bel-lite [12]) 
Donbaz 1997, iddina ebony 
106 
56 — A.158441732 Šamaš- Glue 29.Hibur Lullayu [14] 
Donbaz 1997, apla-ereš, 
106 carpenter 
Manayu 
57 KAJ 223 not stated Baltu-kasid Alum 29.Hibur Lullayu [14] 
Sin- 
šallimanni 
58 A.789 [----- ] [----- ] 21.Oarratu Aššur-daissunu 
Donbaz 1997, [17] 
106-7 
59 KAJ 124 not stated Baltu-kasid Copper 29.Kalmartu Aššur-daissunu 
Urad-Ea- [17] 
Sarri 
60  A.1722 not stated Tukulti- Textiles 26.Apu-šarrani Nabu-bela-usur 
Donbaz 1991 Ninurta [19] 
Ramat- 
Salaya 
61 Iraq 35, 13-14 notstated Various Various 4.Sin Usat-Marduk [20] 
62 AfO 19 not stated Sigi-ilani Textiles 12.Ša-sarrate Usat-Marduk [20] 
Taf.7. 1 
63 A.70 not stated Sigi-ilani Textiles 12.Ša-sarrate Usat-Marduk [20] 
Donbaz 1991 
64 Postgate not stated Sigi-ilani Textiles 12.Sa-sarrate Usat-Marduk [20] 
& Collon 
1999-2001, 
No. 1 
65 KAJ 279 not stated (uncertain) Garments 19.Kalmartu Ittabši-den-Aššur 
[22] 
66 AfO 19 Taf. 6 not stated Kidin-Gula Textiles [x].Hibur Ittabši-den-Aššur 
Aššur- [22] 
zugpanni 
67 A. 1587 uncertain Garments [----- ] Ittabši-den-Aššur 
Donbaz 1997, [22] 
104 
68 KAJ 138 [----- ] [----- ] Chariot 29.Hibur Tukulti-Ninurta 
[24] 
69 A.2706 [----- ] Objects [x.JKal[martu]  [Adad]-bel-gabbe 
Donbaz 1997, [27] 
108 
70 A.307 no details Wooden 14.Kalmartu Šunu-gardu [28] 
Donbaz items 


1997, 105 
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No. Publication Issuer Recipient Item Day.Month Eponym 
71 KAJ 178 B notstated Assur- Copper 20.Sin Sunu-qardu [28] 
zugpanni Emery 
72 A. 1578 B [ss] [ss] - Qarratu Usur-namkur- 
Donbaz 1997, Sarri [37] 
107 
73 A. 1774 B [s] lel 29.[ ...]tu Pa’uzu s. Erib- 
Donbaz 1997, Assur 
107 
74 A. 2422 B [----- ] List of 10.Muhur-ilani Istu-Adad-glabbe] 
Donbaz 1997, objects 
108 
75 A. 2425 A [----- ] Wine [----- ] [----- ] 
Donbaz 1997, 
105 
76 KAJ 252 A Aššur- Wine (no date) (no date) 
taklak 
77 KAJ 226 A  notstated notstated Honeyetal. (no date) (no date) 
78 KAJ 277 A [----- ] [----- ] Foodstuffs  [----- ] [----- ] 
79 KAJ 231 A [---- ] [----- ] Textiles (no date) (no date) 
80 KAJ 256 A  notstated notstated Textiles (no date) (no date) 
8 KAJ 303 B  notstated notstated Vessels (no date) (no date) 
82 KAJ 220 B notstated Nuskuya Grain (no date) (no date) 
83 KAJ 304 B  notstated notstated Aromatic (no date) (no date) 
84 KAJ 305 B  notstated notstated Aromatic (no date) (no date) 
85 A. 1682, B [----- ] Sheep, ox [----- ] [----- ] 
Donbaz 1997, 
107 
86 KAJ 293a C Various Various Wool (no date) (no date) 
87 KAJ 136 C [----- ] [----- ] Textiles « [----- ] [----- ] 
leather 
items 


Notes to the Tables 

For the sake of completeness, and to emphasise that some texts belonging to the archive remain unedited 
in Istanbul, these tables include Aššur tablets mentioned in Donbaz (1997). Inevitably the full details of 
these cannot be included, but where the author of a letter or the date of a text is known it seems worthy 
of inclusion. For the excavation numbers, see Pedersén 1985, archive M11, with extra details in Donbaz 
(1997). In the third column of the Tables, A stands for Ass. 14410, B for Ass. 14445 and C for other or 
unknown Ass. numbers. Within each group, the texts are arranged as far as possible from the earliest to 
the latest, with undatable texts at the end, but in a few cases an undatable text has been slotted in next 
to the most similar dated text. Most eponyms feature in the list drawn up in Röllig (2008, 4), and the 
numbers after the names, for example [20] refer to Röllig’s numbering (given here in Appendix 2). This is 
the best currently available, but it must be expected that some eponyms are missing within the sequence, 
and some may be in the wrong position. There may be no eponyms in the archive later than Róllig's list; 
earlier names, or names he does not include, are given the assignation to king suggested in Freydank 
(1991d) (i.e. Adn for Adad-nirari and Slm for Shalmaneser). Small fragments which cannot be definitely 
assigned to one group or the other are also included in Group IV. 
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the eponymate of Aššur-eriš in the reign of Adad-nirari, are mainly concerned with the mis- 
demeanours of a certain Sareni, but they show Babu-aha-iddina writing from outside Assur 
to more than one correspondent required to carry out his instructions for the household. As 
observed by Freydank (1991d, 54), this episode must have been significantly earlier than the 
majority of the correspondence in Group I, which seems to fall in the decade approximately 
spanning the end of Shalmaneser's and the beginning of Tukulti- Ninurtas reign, when Babu- 
aha-iddina was very highly placed in the affairs of state. Text 6 may serve as a typical example 


of the letters he wrote during these years. 


Text No. 6 (KAV 98) 


a-na 'ma-a’-na-ie-[e !ki-din-*gu-la] 
tdg-šur-EN-šal-lim "à! ['a-Sur-zu-qup-pa-ni] 
qi-bi-[ma] 

um-ma !"ba-bu-SES-SU[M-na-ma] 
'mu-Sal-lim—4a-sur "EN- [I]e-te;-e[r] 
1dna-bi-um-EN-[SIG;] ù 'si-g[i-DINGIR.MEŠ-ni) 
"ge-pu-tu-ia "NA,'.KIŠIB-ki 

3a pi-i É na-kám-a-te à NA,.KIS[IB-k]i-ma 

ša [I] a-ah-mi ša pi-i **tup-ni-na-te 

na-as-su i-lu-ku-ni-ku-nu 

iš-tu a-ha-iš i-zi-za É na-kám-ta 

pi-ti-a &tup-ni-na-te $e-si-a-n|i] 

a-na pa-ni-Su-nu šu-uk-na 

lu-bu-ul-ta lu ša lib-bi **tup-ni-na-te 

ša NA, KISIB.MES-ia 

à lu i+na lu-bu-ul-te ša 'a-hu-DŪG.GA 
LŪ.DAM.GĀR ú-ta-e-ra-ni 

am-mar i-na-Si-u-ni-ni 


li-ši-ū-ni a-na lib-be mi-im-ma 
ta-e-ra NA,.KISIB.MES-ku-nu 
ku-un-ka še-bi-la-ni 
lu-bu-ul-ta am-mar u-še-lu-ni 
ka-ni-ka-te šu-ut-ra 

a-na lib-be *tup-ni-na-te 
si-il-a 

É na-kdm-ta pi-ti-a 

20 MA.NA kal-gu-qa 

20 MA.NA k[a-I]ak-ku-ta 
še-si-a-ni É IÀ «p»i-ti-a 1 DUG.SAB 


a 


To Manayu, [Kidin-Gula], 
Aššur-bel-šallim, and [Assur-zuquppanni]° 
say: 

Thus Babu-aha-iddina: 

Mušallim-Aššur, Bel-leter, 
Nabu-belu-[da'ig], and Siq[i-ilani], 

my representatives, bearing 

my seal for the storerooms, and my (other) 
seal with the lahmu"* for the chests, 

are coming to you. 


Stand together, open the storeroom 
(and) bring out the chests 

(and) put (them) before them. 

Let them take clothing either from 
inside the chests with my seals, 

or from the clothing which Ahu-tab, 
the merchant, consigned, 

as much as they want to take. 

Pack them up(?), 

seal them (with) your seals 

(and) send them to me. 

Write (on) sealed tablets the clothing 
as much as they remove, 

(and) deposit (the tablets) inside the chests. 


Open the storeroom, (and) bring out 
20 minas of kalguqqu," 

(and) 20 minas of kalakkutu. 

Open the oil-house'? (and) bring out 


These names restored by comparison with texts 8-11. 

16 The lahmu is a mythical being which features in Mesopotamian glyptic; see Figure 21. 

Kalguqqu and kalakkutu are probably both minerals, etymologically borrowed from Sumerian and associated with kalü 
(CAD K 95a); see p. 217. 

Freydank and Saporetti (1989) read here E ni-me-ti-a, but the emendation to É IA <p>i-ti-a is virtually certain by 
comparison with line 31 É SIM.MES pi-ti-a, and because a first person genitive suffix would normally be written -ia, 
not -a. For another “oil house" compare the “granary adjacent to the oil house" at Durkatlimmu (É karme 3a tihi É (3a) 
1A Röllig 2008, Nos. 76:21 and 77:16). 


= 


ša ia-ar-zi-ib-ni pa-ni ta-u-ri 
Se-si-a-ni É.SIM.MES pi-ti-a 

[( ) 5]-BÁN em-di še-si-a-ni 

[ ] NA,.KISIB.MES-ku-nu 
ku-un-ka še-bi-la-ni-šu-nu 

a-na UGU-ia-ma lu-ub-lu-ni 
stup-ni-na-te ù É na-kám-a-te 
NA,.KISIB.MES-ia ku-un-ka 
NA,.KISIB.MES-ia NA,.KISIB.MES-ku-nu 
ku-un-ka še-bi-la-ni 

tup-pu-ku-nu Su-ut-ra ma-a a-ku-ki-a 
lu-bu-ul-ta i+na ŠĀ ®*tup-ni-na-te 
a-ku-ki-a itna SA GIS.GAR la-a mah-ri 
a-ku-ki-a i+na SA lu-bu-ul-t[e] 

ša ‘a-hu-DUG.GA ti-ta-e-ra-ni 
it-ta-su še-bi-la-nļi 

eötup-ni-na $a GIS.BAN.MIES pi-ti-a] 
1 GIS."BAN! še-si-[a-ni] 

še-bi-la-ni ku-[un-ka ( — )]] 

ITI $4 sa-ra-t[e UD.X.KÁM li-mu] 
!i-sa-alt-"AMAR.UTU] 
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1 bowl of previously stored iarzibnu.'? 
Open the aromatics house 

(and) bring out 5 sütu of sedge tuber,” 
with your seals seal (them) 

(and) send them to me - 

let them bring them to me personally. 
Seal the chests and the storerooms 
with my seals. 

Seal my seals with your seals 

(and) send (them) to me. 

Write your tablet saying “This much 
clothing inside the chests, this much 
from the unreceived work-assignment, 
this much from the clothing 

which Ahu-tab consigned, they have taken” 
(and) send (the tablet) to me. 

[Open] the chest of bows 

(and) bring out one bow, 

send (it) to me (and) se[al (it)']. 
Month of Sa-sarrate, [xth day, 


eponymate of] Usa[t-Marduk]. 


211 


The first question to confront here is why Babu-aha-iddina needed to write at all: evidently 
because he was not himself present. Although one could envisage a situation in which he 
might have sent complicated written instructions from another part of the city of Assur to 
his household, this can hardly have occurred so regularly over a long period, and we must 
conclude that he had recurrent business in some other part or parts of the country. While 
one might consider the idea that he was travelling across Assyrian territory on royal busi- 
ness or even in the company of the king, without any specific geographical focus, there are 
two major cities referred to within the archive which witnessed activities of members of his 
household: Arbail and Kilizu. Text 71 is a memorandum from the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta 
(eponym Sunu-qardu [28]) about copper, one ingot of which “was carried with Babu-aha- 
iddina to Arbail Text 62 informs us that four familiar members of Babu-aha-iddina's entou- 
rage, led by Mušallim-Aššur, had transported textiles to Arbail. This is about 8 years earlier, 
from the eponymate of Usat-Marduk, near the end of Shalmanesers reign. Kilizu, the cap- 
ital of the province neighbouring Arbail to the south, is mentioned a year or two earlier in 
text 60, in which five coloured garments have been issued to Ramat-Salaya *when the cloth- 
ing of the chest(s) of the town of Kilizu was removed". This certainly seems to imply that 
Babu-aha-iddina had an establishment there. Kilizu also features in text 2, from the reign of 
Adad-nirari: the addressees are instructed urgently to send a dependant of the envoy of a for- 
eign king to Kilizu, where he is to be handed over to Tab-palah-ili. Unfortunately, this does 


? larzibnuis one of a number of words composed with iar- (or ayar-) which describe aromatics used in the manufacture 
of perfumed oils (see CAD I/J, 325-6). 

2 For the problem of how to read the plant product written em-du or em-di (emdu or suādu?) cf. Borger 2003, 287 under 
164 and CAD S, 338-9, where the meaning is given as "(an aromatic plant, probably Cyperus esculentus)”. 
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not tell us if Babu-aha-iddina is at Kilizu himself. Another possible connection with Kilizu 
is hinted at by text 31, where one and perhaps both of the landowners from whom Babu- 
aha-iddina has arranged to buy a large tract of land (340 iku in No. 36) are called “Kilizaean” 
(""ki-li-za-ie-e). This transaction is also relatively early, and contributes to the suspicion that 
Babu-aha-iddina may have had long-standing connections with this part of Assyria. What 
remains unclear is whether these connections are purely private, in the sense that this was his 
family background, or also, or rather, reflect an administrative role exercised on behalf of the 
state. One could easily imagine that he might have acted, in the early stage of his career, as a 
provincial governor in one or both of the cities of Arbail and Kilizu, but this would be pure 
speculation at present. 

The existence of a number of letters in Group B, written by members of Babu-aha- 
iddinas staff to other members based at the Assur house, indicates that some section of his 
personal establishment moved with him when he was away from the city. Thus Mušallim- 
Assur, one of those receiving letters from Babu-aha-iddina in texts 7 and 15, himself wrote 
to the house supervisors Kidin-Gula and Aššur-zugpanni in Nos. 22 and 23, while Nabu- 
belu-da'iq, the other addressee of No. 15 along with Mušallim-Aššur, is the author of No. 
26, in which he writes: “I am writing to you on the orders of Babu-aha-iddina.” It is hardly 
coincidental that they are both well attested as a representative (qepu) in other letters (see 
p. 215). 


The House(s) 


Unfortunately, the remainder of the building to which Gruft 45, and the room above it from 
which Ass. 14410 was recovered, belonged has been lost to erosion and nothing is known of 
it." However, there are occasional references within the texts to the household itself and some 
of its architectural components. In texts 10 and 12, Babu-aha-iddina requests that his corre- 
spondents should take the bladder of oil for his anointment (ellapuha ša šamni ša napšušiya) 
and “give it to the house for (them) to heat it" (a-na É di-na lu-ha-mi-tu — 10:15 and 12 
rev. 12). In text 14, his delegates are required to go into his bedroom (a-na É ma-ia-li-ia le- 
ru-bu), and take out from there the legal documents relating to Abu-tabs house “which are 
deposited in my bedroom’; so that it seems clear that the premises where his correspondents 
operated did include his genuine residence. In the earliest of the letters (No. 1), Babu-aha- 
iddina orders that Sareni (the oil refiner) should not be allowed out into the outer courtyard 
(a-na tar-ba-si ša ki-da-nu), and also refers to a bet šahūri, whose precise nature remains 
uncertain, and to another part of the house written É NI[ ...], which is probably the "oil 
house"? Mostly his later letters refer to storage space: there are more than one "storerooms" 


?! See Pedersén 1992, 165-6. See also Miglus 1996, 203-4. 
? This passage is restored É ni-[me-ti] by Freydank and Saporetti (1989), no doubt by comparison with KAV 98 (=No. 
6):29, but see note to that line, p. 210. 
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(nakkamáte,? Nos. 6:8, 36; 5:10, 31); one of them is described as “the courtyard store- 
room” (nakkamte Sa kisalli, No. 71:5-6), from which copper and emery are “brought down” 
(šērudāni), suggesting it may have been in an upper storey. Within or alongside the store- 
room there may have been a “chest room” (bet tupninäte, Nos. 9:14; 11:12; 5:13; 16:11), which 
was also regularly sealed like the main storerooms, but several times chests are simply men- 
tioned as the contents of a storeroom (e.g. No. 15). Separate rooms (or perhaps in some cases, 
merely containers) are identified by their contents: the “oil house" (bet šamni Nos. 1:9; 6:29), 
the “spice house” (bet riqqe No. 6:31), the “bark house" (bet sehpi No. 5:19), the “alum house" 
(É "ab-[na-ga]-bi-e No. 16:19)” and the “bronze house” (É ZABAR No. 61:17). When a 
varied collection of copper vessels was returned from the palace in No. 81, they were depos- 
ited “in the granary which is above the house opposite" (i-na É ha-si-mi $a SAG É e-bir;-ti).^ 
There is nothing to tell us whether these various storage facilities were all in a single resi- 
dential complex: it seems just as likely that some were in separate buildings, but the impres- 
sion we get from both the correspondence and the administrative documents is that they all 
belonged to Babu-aha-iddinas extensive private establishment.” 


The Staff 


It is unsurprising that Babu-aha-iddina employed a number of staff to manage this establish- 
ment. Not many professional designations are recorded in these letters, but the recurrence of 
their personal names makes it clear that certain men were regularly engaged in his employ. 
His letters are usually addressed to more than one person, several times to as many as four. 
Their names are shown in Table 4.12, together with their position in the sequence of names. 

Ihe letters are listed chronologically as far as possible, and we can see that in the reign of 
Adad-nirari (texts 1-3) his two correspondents were Silli-Ea-Sarri and Bel-libur, who do not 
occur in the later texts. The principal recipient (i.e. first addressee) of his letters in texts 6-11 
(eponym years 20-2) is Manayu, often along with two or three other men. These include 
Kidin-Gula, who himself appears as principal recipient in No. 5, and Aššur-bel-šallim, who 
is the most regular member, being listed nine times, and features as principal recipient in 


23 That we should take the É usually written before forms of the word nakkamtu as a determinative, and not transliterate 
bet nakkamti, appears to follow from the form É na-kám-ta, found twice for example in letter No. 6; cf. also Llop in Faist 
and Llop (2012, 24). 

4 The text has here É NA, ab-[na-ga]-bi-e ša NA,. Freydank and Saporetti treat the phrase ša abni as erroneous, but it may 
be that we should translate “open the alum-container (made) of stone”. 

25 Whether his premises also included space for the manufacturing activities attested is much less clear. If they did, it 
may have been in a workshop known as a bet qáti, mentioned in a couple of texts. For É qa-te see KAJ 274, Freydank & 
Saporetti 1989, 81; Donbaz 1997, 107-9. 

?* Archaeologically only one room of the house in trench dE7IV was excavated, because this Suchgraben was located in 
the unfulfilled hope of finding a continuation of a monumental plan encountered further south in the 8I Suchgraben. 
Given that Babu-aha-iddinas establishment must have been quite extensive, with at least two courtyards, it is worth 
wondering whether this palace-like building (“Reste eines oder mehrerer großer, offenbar nicht privater Gebäude ....”) 
was in fact Babu-aha-iddina's main house, commensurate with his exalted status (with the family vault in an adjacent 
smaller, original house to the north); see Miglus 1996, 215-16 on house d8:13. This was indeed proposed by Weidner 
(1959-60, 35). 
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Table 4.12. Recipients of letters from Babu-aha-iddina 


Text No. 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 14 15 16 
Year Adn Adn Adn [--] 20 20 21 21 22 22 23 27 27 28 
Silli-Ea-šarri 1 1 

Bel-libur 2 2 1 

Ma’nayu 1. i 1 1 

Aššur-bel-šallim 2 2 2 3 4 4 4 1 1 1 
Kidin-Gula 2 2 2 2 

Aššur-zugpanni 3 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 
Mušallim-Aššur 3 1 
Adad-tura 4 

Nabu-belu-da'iq 2 


the following years (23-8, in Nos. 12, 14 and 16). Aššur-zug(gu)panni is listed eight times, 
without ever being the principal recipient. Finally Mušallim-Aššur and Nabu-belu-da'iq, the 
addressees of No. 15, are well attested in a different role, that of the representative (qépu). 

During his absences from the house Babu-aha-iddina not only sent detailed instructions 
to his household staff, but also frequently sent a panel of representatives to accompany the 
written orders and see that they were carried out. They are normally explicitly designated as 
qepütu, a term also used for persons entrusted by the king with his orders.” There seems little 
doubt that Babu-aha-iddina’s consistent inclusion of the designation gēpūtu reflects the need 
to ensure that the recipients of the letter recognised the authority delegated to the represen- 
tatives to act on his behalf. The groups of representatives mentioned in the letters and two 
memoranda are shown in Table 4.13. 

It emerges that Mušallim-Aššur appears on each of the eight occasions, and is regularly 
listed first, except in text 12 where Manayu (who is more often the recipient of letters) is 
listed before him. Unfortunately professions or titles are not given in the list of address- 
ees, and only rarely elsewhere, but this suggests that MuSallim-Assur was Babu-aha-iddina's 
principal representative throughout this period, without giving any hint of his formal status. 
Aššur-šallimanni is once mentioned before him, as first author, and once after him, so may 
have been of similar standing; this is in agreement with text 86, where quantities of wool are 
issued “on the orders of (itna a-bat) Aššur-šallimanni”, a phrase which otherwise is used 
only of Babu-aha-iddina himself. Bel-leter is twice the second qepu named, and Nabu-belu- 
daiq, who also features in all eight texts, was probably a junior member ofthe group to judge 
from his appearance often in third or fourth place. The last three names in the table feature 
only once each in the list of representatives, but they are known from elsewhere: Sigi-ilani is 
a merchant who receives textiles from the household on other occasions, and Adad-tura is 
mentioned in Nos. 12 and 16 as a textile worker (kasiru) accompanying the representatives, 


27 As for example the royal representatives entrusted with the job of ensuring that rations were issued to deportees (archive 
of Urad-Serua), or administering royal estates at Durkatlimmu. 
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Table 4.13. Representatives named by Babu-aha-iddina, showing position in the list 


Text No. 5 6 62° 9 10 66 12 16 
Year [---] 20 20 21 22 22 23 28 
Mušallim-Aššur 1 1 1 1 2 1 2 1 
Aššur-šallimanni 1 2 

Manayu 3 

Nabu-belu-da'iq 3 3 3 2 3 4 3 2 
Innamar-den-ili 4 3 
Bel-leter 2 2 2 

Sigi-ilani 4 

Ešar-den-Nusku 3 

Adad-tura 4 


"The four men who are to carry out Babu-aha-iddina’s orders in No. 62 are listed without the designation 
of gēpūtu, but the first three are attested in the letters as representatives, and surely acting in that capacity 
here; in a memorandum there was not the same need to specify their authority. 


while both he and Ešar-den-Nusku, also a kāsiru, are mentioned as accompanying them in 
No. 11.” No doubt their presence in all cases was because of their specialist expertise. 

There is a little evidence for the positions held by some of the addressees in Table 4.12. 
Kidin-Gula and (probably after him) Aššur-zugpanni both held the post of house supervisor 
(ša UGU Ē).” The variety of activities they engage in agrees well with this title. What title the 
other addressees may have held remains uncertain. This is particularly frustrating in the case 
of Manayu, given his evident seniority as the principal recipient in six of Babu-aha-iddinas 
letters. He is found as a witness to the land transaction No. 36, from which we learn that he 
lacks a father, his mother Ga(n)giya being named as his parent, as also in No. 34. Then he is 
issued with grindstones (No. 34), and amounts of glue (Nos. 53, 56), has 1 talent 20 minas 
of tin (AN.NA BABBAR) collected (ušaddinūni No. 51) and opens and distributes wine 
(No. 42). These are all in the “early years” before year 20, eponymate of Usat-Marduk, when 
he first appears as the principal recipient of letters from Babu-aha-iddina. In the 10th year, 
when document No. 34 was drawn up, he received two grindstones from Kidin-Gula, who 
was perhaps house supervisor at the time, but it seems possible that he had succeeded Kidin- 
Gula in this post by year 20 (Usat-Marduk). This would be consistent with his roles in No. 
10:23-5, where he and Aššur-bel-šallim jointly oversee the smith's copper casting, and in No. 
14, where he and Mušallim-Aššur are jointly to enter Babu-aha-iddinas bedroom in search 
of house title deeds, but Ma'nayu alone, presumably as the Assur resident, is to take posses- 
sion of the tablets. Whether or not he formally held the title of sa muhhi beti like Kidin-Gula 
and Aššur-zugpanni, the correspondence indicates that he had overall responsibility for the 


28 See p. 222. 
? Kidin-Gula No. 34:7 (year 11); Aššur-zugpanni No. 71:21 (year 28). Kidin-Gula also seems to have the unclear title of 
ša GAL E-te in No. 32:4, but this really needs collation. 
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management ofthe household in the years between the attested tenure of that post by Kidin- 
Gula (in year 11) and Aššur-zugpanni (year 28). 


Ihe Commodities 


Before looking more closely at the activities of the household staff, it will be helpful to see 
what they were administering. The various commodities mentioned in the archive are mostly 
food and drink, equipment and textiles. A group of five short memoranda (Nos. 42-6) 
records relatively small amounts of wine issued for cultic purposes in Adad-nirari’s reign, 
and the only other mention of wine is the 10 litres of “sweet white wine of Niraskun given 
on the 7th day to Tukulti-Ninurta the Crown Prince” in No. 48. Beer is not mentioned in 
these texts, and ordinary foodstuffs only rarely: No. 77 is a list of honey issued mainly for 
cultic purposes, followed by flour, other cereal products, hulled sesame and a spice, and No. 
78 is a badly damaged list of similar foodstuffs, some measured in bowls or sacks (naruqqu). 
These are probably mostly the everyday supplies destined for the household’s internal con- 
sumption. Spices or aromatics are mentioned in No. 6 (iarzibni,), in texts 83 and 84 (both 
recording amounts of sedge tubers*’) and in text 61, where the final section lists a container 
(**kukkubu) of juniper seed oil (IA Sa kirkiriāni). “Sweet aromatics” (GIŠ.ŠIM DUG.GA.MES) are 
mentioned in the second half of Babu-aha-iddina’s early letter 4, where they are evidently for 
use by Sareni, who is training women in the art of perfuming oil. Babu-aha-iddina himself 
was personally interested in “oil for anointing myself” (IA 3a napsusiya), which was kept in a 
large bladder (ellapuhu, Nos. 10 and 12). 

The letters and administrative documents also refer to a variety of craftsmen’s raw mate- 
rials and their products. Most valuable are probably the ivory (šinnu (ša piri)) and “ebony” 
(asiu)?': these seem to have been kept together in a box or basket (quppu).? Text 16 indicates 
that some of the ebony had been brought in by a trading venture of Sigi-ilani, and in text 
11:26-7 an individual artefact? of ivory and ebony is to be extracted from the box and its 
weight recorded before being despatched to Babu-aha-iddina. Text 10:6-7 refers to "ivory 
which has been taken out of the storeroom and placed under the responsibility of the house 
supervisor’, which is to be entrusted to Mušallim-Aššur and brought by him to Babu-aha- 
iddina: apparently it has its weight inscribed on it, and Ma'nayu and his colleagues are to 
weigh it themselves and send him a note of its deficient weight.” 


S 


If “sweet reed” (rather than emdu see p. 211) is to be identified with Cyperus esculentus; John Bennet notes that sedge 
tubers are also mentioned in Linear B texts (as ku-pa-ro, see Melena 1974; and now with much detail Sarpaki 2001, 
217-19). 

Ašiu is the Assyrian form of the Babylonian ušů, which is conventionally translated “ebony”. In Mari texts it was valued 
at one shekel of silver per 42 or 30 shekels of wood (Kupper 1993, 168). 

Containers called quppu were used for tablets in Urad-Serua’s storeroom. The “ivory and ebony hamper” is mentioned 
in texts 11:25-6; 16:25-6 (six years later “under the responsibility of the house supervisor” to be sent to Babu-aha- 
iddina); 55 (received by Babu-aha-iddina). 

3 This unknown artefact is written šu-ri-is-ta see CAD Š/iii, 349. 

10-11: šugulta-ša ina šinni Satrat šaknat attunu šugulta-ša matita šuprāni. 


32 
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Silver is rarely mentioned in this whole archive,” and gold never, but there is some cop- 
per and tin.” Text 51 records that three blocks (gurru) of tin weighing 3 talents 12 minas 
(i.e. about 100 kg) had come in from a trade venture of Siqi-ilani, plus a further 1 talent 20 
minas of tin collected by Manayu, along with some antimony (luliu) which Siqi-ilani had pre- 
sented as an audience gift (ki namurte). All this was issued(?) to the workshop (bet qate). In 
No. 10, Manayu and his colleagues are instructed to issue 1 mina of copper plus 7 % shekels 
of tin to the smith for making razors. No. 71 isa memorandum which records the disposition 
of two 54-mina copper ingots and 30 minas of emery which had been brought down from the 
storeroom in the courtyard: one ingot of copper has been transported to Mušallim-Aššur and 
Ukal-sigi-Aššur for making bronze pegs and hoes, the other has been taken to Arbail with 
Babu-aha-iddina, while the emery was "sealed with Babu-aha-iddinas seals and entrusted 
to Aššur-zugpanni the house supervisor”. Finished metal artefacts included bronze and iron 
daggers, a steel(?) spearhead and a chain (šuršurrātu) (No. 61:10-17 — quoted earlier), and 
probably also a chestful of arrowheads (stup-ni-na ša GAG.U.TAG.GA.MES, No. 9:31). 

That the household was involved in other branches of craft production is clear from fur- 
ther references to raw materials. Composite bows were wrapped in tree bark called sehpu, 
and there was a room or container called the bet sehpi (No. 5:19). The emery (šammu) just 
mentioned was used by the purkullu (mentioned in text 5:17) for drilling holes in beads, 
cylinder seals and so forth.** Glue, šimtu in Akkadian, was issued for work on a chariot 
wheel and as an aid to silver overlay in No. 53, and again in No. 56, to a carpenter for a 
chariot. Of two other mineral substances of which 20 minas each is to be withdrawn from 
storage in No. 6, kalakkutu and kalguqqu, the former is otherwise unattested, but kalguqqu 
is thought to be a red earth used in making glass, among other things. Etymologically the 
first half of this Sumerian loan word is identical with the word borrowed into Akkadian as 
kalü and found in Neo-Babylonian texts referring to a mineral mixed with the wax filling of 
writing-boards.? Because we know that the household kept considerable quantities of wax, 
very possibly one or both of these substances referred to orpiment (arsenic sulphide), which 
was identified as an additive to the wax filling of the 8th-century ivory writing-boards from 
Nimrud.“ Text 26 indicates that on one occasion Babu-aha-iddina required all the wax the 
household could muster, and No. 48 is a memorandum recording a total of 11 % talents 
of wax “which Babu-aha-iddina gave to the king”. This represents about 345 kilograms; its 
purpose is not specified, but if it was all intended for waxed wooden writing-boards (lēu) 
even Babu-aha-iddina’s extensive household could hardly have required so much, and the 
amount given to the king must reflect the scale of the royal chancery or a different purpose 
altogether (metallurgy?). 


3 In No. 53 it is used as overlay for an elephant hide yoke’. 


% I translate AN.NA BABBAR (annuku pasi'u) as “tin” (see p. 55), confirmed by the casting recipe in text 10. 
*” See Postgate 2004b, 457b for wrapping bows, including birch bark examples from Tutankhamuns tomb. 

38 For the identification and usage of sammu = emery see Degraeve 1996, 23-4. 

? See CAD K 73 s.v kalgukku and 94-5, s.v. kalt B. 

4 Mallowan 1954, 99-100. 
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Like the bronze and the bark, the alum (abnagabiu) in text 16 has a separate room or con- 
tainer to itself, from which a talent (30 kg) is to be withdrawn. This material has a variety of 
purposes: in text 57, three minas go to the leather worker (LÜ.ASGAB) for work on a char- 
iot, and a mere 10 shekels to Sin-Sallimanni the doctor for the preservation of herbs. Alum 
was certainly used in the curing of leather," and leather items are occasionally mentioned. 
They include the leather boots to be made in both Assyrian and Katmuhaean style by the 
leather worker in No. 4, and leather sacks (naruqqu) and other containers (gusanu and bet ša 
battáte?) mentioned in texts 22 and 87.? In text 87, these leather items are listed alongside 
linen textiles, probably because they were stored with them. Textiles, both linen and wool- 
len, are the most frequently mentioned commodity in the whole archive, and the household 
handled both the raw materials and finished products. In text 26, Aššur-šallimanni passes 
on Babu-aha-iddina’s demand for “much wool" (SÍG. MES ma-da-te) for Suhaean garments 
(TUG.HLA su-ha-ie-e), and in No. 86 he himself gives orders for five different issues of wool - 
some of it in the charge of Aššur-zugpanni. In text 11, Babu-aha-iddina in person sends 25 
minas of red wool (ta-bar-[r]i-ba) and 20 minas of purple wool (ha-á[3-m]a-na) to Assur to 
be consigned to the storeroom. Some dyed wool (SÍG si-ir-pa) is already in the storerooms, 
because they are also charged with airing it and making work-assignment (iskäru) alloca- 
tions from it (No. 11:22-3). Similarly in No. 5 he orders Kidin-Gula and his colleagues to 
extract the dyed wool from the chest room (bet tupninäte) and issue it for the work-assign- 
ment of the town of Lemutti-Marduk.“ The storerooms also held a variety of cloth or fin- 
ished clothing. Sleeves, or a sleeved garment (TUG ahatu), of dyed wool are stored in a chest 
within one ofthe storerooms (text 15). In No. 11:15-21, items to be extracted from the chests 
include “2 work-garments of the countryside" (2 TÜG.HLA ša KIN ša se-e-ri), together with 
some attachments (a-di ma-ak-li-li-šu-nu), one garment of linen; one green(?) teaselled(?) 
garment“ which is under the responsibility of the house supervisor is also to be checked and 
sealed. In No. 5, Kidin-Gula and his two colleagues are told to cut a length of cloth from a 
textile of thick linen and send it to Babu-aha-iddina. In No. 8, Ma'nayu and his colleagues are 
instructed to send any ha-'u textiles which are not washed (TUG.HI.A.MES ha-’u la ma-si- 
u-tu). In No. 6, the household staff is to get all the chests out of the storeroom and let Babu- 
aha-iddinas representatives take as much as they choose of the "clothing either from inside 
the chests with my seals, or from the clothing which Ahu-tab, the merchant, consigned" On 
occasion the household staff is requested to check the clothing chests and give the textiles an 


4 


Stol 1980-3, 534. Compare 2 minas 35 shekels of ab-na ga-bi-d going to a leather worker along with other materials 

(cowhides, sinews, madder) for the repair of a chariot in the Urad-Serua archive (Postgate 1988a, No. 24). For alum 

and some of its multiple uses see Degraeve 1996, 25-8. For alum (Greek st(r)uptéria) in the Mycenaean world J. Bennet 

refers me to Aura Jorro 1993 s.v. tu-ru-pte-ri-ja. 

? CAD B, 214-15 has this under betātu, but it is difficult to separate this term from the textiles listed under Sabattu in 
CAD S/i, 8a. 

? The bladder (ellapuhu) used for Babu-aha-iddina's personal bath gel (šamnu ša napšušiya) may also have been a product 
of the leather worker (Nos. 8:28; 10:12; 12 rev. 10). 

4 Or Sa-Limlik-Marduk (see Freydank & Saporetti 1989, 22). 

5 1 TÜG.HLA bi-ir-$a er-qa sa-á-pa — where the meanings of biršu and erqu are only roughly understood, and that of 

sa'upu is uncertain. 

Meaning unknown. 
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airing (nupūša nappišā, No. 11:14; cf. No. 66 rev. 21). In No. 9:20-25, Manayu and colleagues 
are instructed: “If there is damaged clothing, give it to the tailor (kasiru) and let him check 
(it)? The general term lubultu (“clothing”) may refer to a variety of different items, as in No. 
66, where more than 20 garments are summed up as lubultu lapittu “damaged(?) clothing”. 
They include luxury items, such as garments called hulannu with typical Middle Assyrian 
representational designs such as cedar trees or crossed mountain goats, others in red or pur- 
ple wool, and one embroidered’ piece." 


Craftsmen and Work- Assignments 


The household not only stored raw materials and finished products, but with certain materi- 
als was actively involved in organising production. In No. 5, the staff is ordered to get dyed 
wool out of the chests and issue it “as the work-assignment (iskaru) of Lemutti- Marduk’, and 
certain textiles are designated in the correspondence and in one of the memoranda (60) as 
the “work-assignment of the town of Lemutti-Marduk” (texts 8 and 23). From the context 
it is clear that these have been produced by, or in, the town, under a work-assignment sys- 
tem, wool being supplied to craft workers expected to return finished garments. Nothing 
else is known of this town, which only appears in Babu-aha-iddinas Archive, but the obvious 
deduction is that, for whatever historical reason, there were weavers in this town who had 
obligations to manufacture textiles for Babu-aha-iddina. While the iskaru of a town is occa- 
sionally mentioned elsewhere, the more usual formulation associates the work-assignment 
with a person. 


Text 62 (AfO 19 Taf. VII.1) 


1 “8j3-ha-na-be ša UR BABBAR 1 ishanabe garment, with white attachment, 
GIS.GÀR ša """sa[-Ia-an-zu work-assignment of Allanzu, 
1 TUG.BAR.DUL GIŠ.GĀR ša !SUM-da-Sur 1 kusitu robe, work-assignment of Iddin- Assur, 
GIS.GÀR ša li-me "is,-tär-KAM work-assignment for the eponymate of Ištar-eriš. 
1 "si$-ha-na-be ša UR BABBAR 1 ishanabe garment, with white attachment, 
GIS.GÀR ša ™™sq]-la-an-zu work-assignment of Allanzu, 
ša li-me for the eponymate of 
tdg-šur-da-is-su-nu Aššur-daissunu — 
iš-tu lu-bu-ul-te with the clothing 
ša **tup-ni-na-te of the chests 
a-na ""ar-ba-il to Arbail 
‘mu-Sal-lim—4a-Sur 'EN-Ie-ter, Mušallim-Aššur, Bel-leter, 
14AG-EN-SIG; à !10-tu-ra Nabu-belu-da'iq and Adad-tura 
il-te-qe-ü have taken (them) - 
a-na 'si-gi-DINGIR.MEŠ-ni a-na KASKAL to Sigi-ilani for a Canaan-venture 
KUR ki-na-hi 
ta-ad-na they have been issued. 
ITI ša sa-ra-te UD.12.KAM Month of Sa-sarrate, 
li-mu eponymate of 
"ü-sa-at-"AMAR.UTU Usat-Marduk. 


V The hulannu was an upper garment with or without sleeves; the possibly embroidered (sa'upu) piece also had some 
attachment (UR gimri). 
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Ihe work-assignments of Allanzu and Iddin-Aššur are mentioned in other memoranda 
from the archive: Allanzu, a woman (No. 63, also twice, as on No. 62), responsible in each 
instance for one ishanabe garment (in three of the four cases with a white attachment (ša 
UR BABBAR)), and Iddin-Aššur, a man (No. 64), responsible in each case for one kusitu. 
No. 79 listed the work-assignments of a woman (Ambi[...] and a man (Arsi[...]), which 
may have included subatu (TÜG.HI.A) and nahlaptu coats (TUG.GU.E). Often the scribe 
specifies which eponym year the work-assignment relates to: text 62, dated to Usat-Marduk 
(year 20), lists textiles from the eponymates of Ištar-eriš (13) and Aššur-da'issunu (17), while 
texts 63 and 64, both written on the same day as 62, have one textile from Lullayu’s epony- 
mate (14), followed in No. 63 by one from Aššur-ketti-ides (15). It follows (1) that one of 
the persons involved had a consistent relationship with the household lasting for at least 4, 
and perhaps as many as 8, years; (2) that the work-assignments were assigned year by year; 
and (3) that garments produced in a given year could be and were identified as such. In 
other words, this was an abiding arrangement through which the household secured a regu- 
lar supply of garments. Some at least of these were intended as export items to the west, but 
in No. 23:10-16 three possible qualities of textile from the iskaru of Lemutti-Marduk are 
mentioned: ^whether those which are presented to the king, or the good ones, or the second- 
class ones”.“* It is possible, though not demonstrable, that Allanzu and Iddin-Assur’s personal 
work-assignments are part of the general work-assignment of Lemutti-Marduk. 

The evidence of these textile texts allows us to deduce something about two other topics, 
the Babu-aha-iddina household's relationship with craft workers, on one hand, and mer- 
chants on the other. Most of the tablets mentioning textile work-assignments are in fact 
memoranda recording the issue of the garments in question to Siqi-ilani.? Although he is 
not given the title, he must have been a merchant: in two cases, we are told that this was for a 
trading journey to Canaan (No. 62 and No. 64:5-6). We have met Sigi-ilani before: he is listed 
as one of Babu-aha-iddinas representatives in text 6 (the same year as Nos. 62-4), which is 
partly concerned with stored clothing. In other contexts we see that he did not exclusively 
deal in textiles: memorandum No. 51, some 10 years earlier, lists three ingots of tin, weighing 
3 talents 12 minas "of a venture of Siqi-ilani, which he brought in the eponymate of Ina-pi- 
Aššur-lišlim”, and also “5 minas of old antimony (and) 7 minas of antimony, which Sigi-ilani 
presented as an audience gift (ki namurte ugarribūni)”. About 8 years after Nos. 62-4 Sigi-ilani 
is still in evidence, because in text 16:14-17 Babu-aha-iddina asks to have "all of the ebony of 
the venture of Sigi-ilani” sealed and [sent to him(?)].°° It seems reasonable to conclude that 
Sigi-ilani had a regular association with Babu-aha-iddinas household over some two decades 
during the reign of Shalmaneser and the early years of Tukulti-Ninurta, and that his trading 
activity included transporting two types of Assyrian garments (ishanabe and kusitu) to the 
Levant (“Canaan”), and perhaps bringing back from there tin, antimony and “ebony” (no 


48 Ju-u ša a-na LUGAL gar-ru-bu-u-ni lu-ú SIG,-šu-nu [ù] lu-u 2-i-te-šu-nu (l. 15 after Freydank, pers. comm.). Presumably 
those suitable for royalty were the finest quality - suggesting that the Neo-Sumerian grade of lugal could have its origin 
in this concept - “fit for the king" (see Waetzoldt 1972, 47). 

? For the contribution these texts make to our knowledge of Middle Assyrian trade see especially Faist 2001, 98-108. 

59 sög-$i-a $a "KASKAL'-ni ša 'si-gi-[DINGIR.MEJŠ-ni gab-bu-šu, as collated by H. Freydank (pers. comm.). 
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doubt along with other commodities). He may not have been the only merchant engaged in 
such activity: in the same month in letter No. 6 Babu-aha-iddina mentions “clothing which 
Ahu-tab the merchant consigned’, although regrettably uncertainty about the precise impli- 
cation of tuāru D in this context hinders our understanding of the transaction.*! Ahu-tab is 
very likely also mentioned in association with wool in the earlier text No. 50, which raises the 
possibility that he preceded Sigi-ilani as the household’s principal merchant. He may well be 
the same Ahu-tab mentioned in the Stewards’ Archive as having lost three copper ingots in 
the city of Emar (see No. 56), suggesting that he may have traded for the palace as well as for 
Babu-aha-iddina. 

Although work-assignments (iskaru) are best attested for textiles, other commodities were 
also produced under the same system. In letter No. 5, after having instructions on issuing 
wool for the iskaru of Lemutti-Marduk, Kidin-Gula and his colleagues are ordered to “open 
the storeroom, extract the iškāru of the stone-worker (purkullu)? and issue it (to him), (and) 
open the bark-house, extract the bark for bow(s) and issue it as (his) iškāru to the bowyer’.*’ 
Other craftsmen also feature in contexts where the iskäru system is not mentioned and may 
not be involved. In No. 56, glue was issued to a carpenter called Šamaš-apla-ereš for a char- 
iot. Work on a chariot was also undertaken by the leather worker Baltu-kašid, who receives 
alum for this in No. 57, and is again involved with a chariot in the broken memorandum 59, 
perhaps 3 years later. Back in the reign of Adad-nirari, Babu-aha-iddina writes to members of 
his staff telling them to speak to Ilu-ki-abiya the leather worker and convey an urgent request 
for two pairs of boots, one “Assyrian” and the other “Katmuhaean’, with instructions to get 
felt for the Assyrian boots from the Chief Felt maker (LU.GAL sa-pi-e) if necessary. A leather 
worker specialising in shields (LŪ.AŠGAB *a-ri-a-te) is mentioned in the very fragmentary 
letter from Babu-aha-iddina No. 20. Because we know the storerooms included bronze and 
tin, it is no surprise that a smith is occasionally mentioned. Some metal (perhaps copper 
which is mentioned in 1. 1) was issued to Urad-Ea-šarri, the smith (LU.SIMUG) in No. 59. 
More informative is Babu-aha-iddinas letter No. 10 which merits quoting verbatim: 


Text No. 10:16-32 (KAV 205) 


1 MA.NA URUDU [(x)] 7% GIN AN.[NA] BABBAR Iam sending 1 mina of copper (and) 7 1/2 
bi-la-te-su ul-te-bi-l[a] shekels of tin, its alloy.** 

a-na LÜ.SIMUG na-ag-li-b[e] a-na e-pa-še Issue it to the smith for making razors - 
di-na a-na 2-šu na-a|g-I]i-be two razor sets, 

4 ša ha-su-pi $a 10 GIN.T[A.A]M and two tweezers of 10 shekels each, 

ù 2 ša su-up-[ri] and two nail-(trimmers') 

ša 3 GÍN.TA.A[M ....] of3 shekels each [...] 

a-na tar-si ma-a'-na-i[e-e] In the presence of Manayu 


5 


The phrase used is ša ta-hu-DŪG.GA u-ta-e-ra-ni (same phrase in 1. 44). See footnote 69 for the problem of the precise 
meaning of tudru D in these texts. 

The assignment could have included emery (thirty minas of which are mentioned in No. 71). 

Inl. 22, Freydank and Saporetti have LU.ASGAB ("leather worker"), but the copy has a sign without the strong isolated 
initial vertical visible for example in No. 57 (KAJ 223) where ASGAB is not in doubt, so that we may read LU.ZADIM 
= sassinnu, which is obviously appropriate. Indeed the sign here is identical to that copied by Freydank in LU.ZADIM 
BAN.MES MARV 3.46 rev. 9' 

The ratio of 60:7.5 copper:tin gives a percentage of 12.5 per cent, metallurgically very plausible, cf. Limet 1960, 64. 
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ù \q-Sur-EN-Sal-lim and Aššur-bel-šallim 

25 bi-la-te li-ib-lu-uļl] let him mix the alloy, 

ù ha-ra-ma na-ag-li-|b]e and afterwards let him pour the razors, 

ša ha-su-pi à $a su-up-ri the tweezers and the nail-(trimmers‘) 

i+na ra-at ZABAR a-na bat-ta-te through a bronze pipe separately 
ia-a-ma-at-tu a-na "té -mi-šu liš-pu-uk each into its mould(?), 

? ù ha-ra-ma-ma a-[na] e-pa-se li-is-bat and afterwards let him take them to work on. 
iš-tu a-h[a-i]3 [I]u la-a i-šap-pa-ak He should not pour them all together. 
URUDU 1i [bi]I-la-tu(-)ša i[l-te-|ni-is The copper and the alloy which together ... 


-— (remainder lost) 


This vividly demonstrates the degree of control Babu-aha-iddina exercised over some of his 
craftsmen. The raw materials come from him, and he evidently expects to receive back the 
finished items. It is possible that in the following broken passage he uses the word iskaru (1. 
34: a-na GIS.[GAR(-su) (?)] at-ti-din). 

From the four early texts dating to the reign of Adad-nirari we learn of another activity, 
the production of perfumed oil. The household staff, at this date Silli-Ea-Sarri and Bel- 
libur, are charged by Babu-aha-iddina with keeping a strict eye on a man called Sareni, 
who has been clapped in chains and sent to the house at Aššur.** He is not to leave the 
“oil-house”, and if Babu-aha-iddina hears that he has come out into the outer courtyard “I 
will not let you live"! The nature of his offence is not mentioned, but another letter from 
Babu-aha-iddina on the same day begins "Sareni should sit and perfume his oil together 
(with others)" (lu-d-šab IĀ-šu lu-ra-gi is-tu a-ha-i§ No. 3:5-7) and ends by saying “They 
should sit and perfume oil together" (ll. 23-4). The others must be the women known as 
muraggiātu (“perfumers”) who we learn from No. 4 were being taught the skill of per- 
fuming oil by Sareni but seem to have needed some encouragement, as the household 
staff is required to say to them "Learn your profession as perfumers (muraggiūtikina 
lamda)”, failing which they will have their throats cut. Earlier on in the letter the aromat- 
ics (GIS.SIM DUG.GA) needed are also mentioned. It sounds as though both Sareni and 
his pupils were living in the house, presumably around the inner courtyard, which doubt- 
less offered seclusion to the women. 

Last but not least, textile workers. Presumably those named as producing work-assign- 
ment garments, especially Allanzu and Iddin-Aššur, were weavers (i/ušpar(t)u), but their 
profession is not mentioned in the texts. By contrast, we do encounter two men designated 
as tailor (usually LU.KA.KES but written “ka-si-ra/ru in Nos. 12:8; 16:8). Adad-tura and 
ESar-den-Nusku are sent with the representatives in No. 11, and likewise Adad-tura alone 
accompanies them in letters 12, 16, and 17, as well as in No. 62 where they take textiles 
to Arbail. He also is one of the addressees of No. 7, and turns up in No. 61, receiving one 
garment (kiddapase) from Babu-aha-iddina and taking one asiannu garment to give to 
the palace. Very likely he (or ESar-den-Nusku) is also the unnamed tailor in No. 9:20-2, 
where Babu-aha-iddina writes, "If there is damaged clothing, give it to the tailor for him 


> If, as seems likely given the rarity of the name, he is the sar-re-ni named as the grandfather of Nabu-kette, one of the 
sellers of land to Babu-aha-iddina in No. 31, he came from a Kilizu family. The name may be Hurrian. 
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to check” (ana LU.KA.KES dina līšur). This all builds up a picture of a regular member of 
the household over a period of at least eight years in Adad-tura’s case, with responsibility 
for the condition of the textiles and clothing. Etymologically a kāsiru should be a “knotter”, 
which would be appropriate for a maker of pile carpets (and agrees well with the opposition 
between the “knotter’s work" (Sipar kasiri) and the “multi-coloured weaver's work’, applying 
to carpets or tapestries), but even if this was the original meaning it is clear that he now had 
a wider remit.°° 


The Household Enterprise 


If we now pull the threads together, we can reconstitute some of the roles of this elite house- 
hold. A variety of raw materials are acquired and stored, and arrangements made to process 
them into goods which may have served the immediate needs of the household’s residents, 
but could also be presented as gifts outside the household or entrusted to merchants engaged 
in foreign trade. To maintain these activities there was a cadre of staff: the staff was expected 
to control the storerooms, checking (ašāru) and sometimes weighing” the contents, if nec- 
essary to dry (se-e-u-ni, No. 23:8) and air (nappusu, e.g. Nos. 11:14, 22; 16:12) the wool or 
textiles, to see fresh items correctly stored (No. 23), to extract (šēsiāni) from storage items 
required by Babu-aha-iddina and to despatch them securely under seal (kunka šēbilāni), 
sometimes accompanied by written documentation of what was done (see No. 6). They were 
also expected to issue raw materials to craftsmen for processing, and to supervise them (as 
the coppersmith in No. 10), transmitting detailed written instructions to them - “read out 
the tablet before him (the leather-worker)” (tuppa ana pānīšu sisiā, No. 4:10-12, in this case 
in the presence of witnesses!). Some craftsmen received their raw materials and carried out 
their work under the work-assignment (iškāru) system, which seems to have involved an 
annual allocation of raw materials followed by the delivery of finished products. A stone 
worker (purkullu) and a bowyer (sassinnu), who seem to have been in easy reach of the house- 
hold, were employed under this system, while textile workers (presumably weavers) with a 
long-standing association with the household worked in the town of Lemutti-Marduk. It is 
difficult to know whether other craftsmen (e.g. food processers, or the doctor Sin-Sallimanni 
who received boots in No. 61 but also alum to assist in his work in No. 57) worked under the 
iskaru system (with a delimited obligation) or simply as direct employees of the household 
expected to take whatever work was thrown at them. It is notable that we do not, in these 
sections of the household’s documentation, meet any records relating to the distribution of 
food and drink or to the administration of personnel. 

While much of the output of the household’s productive staff was probably for internal con- 
sumption, occasional phrases betray external uses. Some commodities are recorded as going to 


6 Although with Röllig (1980, 113) it does not seem necessary or even desirable to posit two different words as proposed 
by CAD K 265! 

57 See No. 10:10-11 “Its weight is inscribed on the ivory - you send me (notification of) its deficient weight” (KI.LĀ-ša 
i+na ši-i[n-n]i Sat-rat [$]Ja-ak-na-at at-tu-nu KLLÁ-$a m[a]-ti-ta šu-up-ra-ni). No. 11:28 “weigh (and) write the weight” 
(hi-ta KLLÁ 3u-ut-ra) of ebony and ivory. 
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the palace: textiles - an ašiannu and a “luberu for sacrifices" were “issued” (tadin) to the palace in 
No. 61:6, 24. The fragmentary tablet No. 68 probably mentioned at least two chariots presented 
to the king on separate occasions, while No. 57 records 3 minas (~1.5 kg) of alum issued to a 
leather worker “for the work on the chariot which was presented to the King during the induc- 
tion into the House of Aššur”.”* The surprisingly large amount of 11 1/2 talents (~345 kg) of wax 
was given by Babu-aha-iddina to the king in text No. 8, and wool or textiles are mentioned as 
presented to the king in Mušallim-Aššurs letter No. 23:12-13. No. 47 is a note of wine given to 
“Tukulti-Ninurta, the king’s son’, and he is also the recipient of two garments “as a present” (ki 
rimutte) in No. 60. These were from the work-assignment of Lemutti-Marduk, and therefore a 
product of the household, as were the “5 coloured wraps” given to Ramat-Salaya in the second 
entry on the same tablet; unfortunately we have no way of knowing who she was or why she 
received these wraps. A coat (nahlaptu) was given to [...]-Sallim, an envoy (DUMU si-ip-ri) in 
No. 80, of whom we can say little except that he was probably not a household member. Regret- 
tably fragmentary is the Istanbul tablet No. 67 which seems to have mentioned clothing for the 
Hittite king. This reminds us that Babu-aha-iddina was himself the recipient of correspondence 
from the Hittite king when the succession was passing to Tukulti-Ninurta, but already in No. 2 
from the reign of Adad-nirari he is writing about the servant of an envoy from a foreign ruler. 
Also from this early stage are the group of five memoranda from the eponymate of Ninurta- 
emugaya (Nos. 42-6), noting the issue of wine for a variety of religious ceremonies, while No. 
11:39 mentions clothing taken for a harvesting ceremony, which is now being returned. 

This much of the “House of Babu-aha-iddina” is visible to us, but how much are we not 
seeing? Weidner commented that his archives must have included many more letters, legal 
documents and administrative texts, most of which were probably consigned to the rubbish 
tip in antiquity (1959-60, 38). Indeed what has reached us is largely restricted to the practi- 
cal administration of the commodities of the household, and the haphazard composition of 
the archive is emphasised by the wide gaps in the time span, with a small group way back in 
the time of Adad-nirari, but the bulk of the letters from the end of Shalmaneser’s reign. The 
assemblage is not of course entirely random, and we can observe some differences between 
Ass. 14410 and Ass. 14445: the letters from Babu-aha-iddina are all in Ass. 14410, as are 
those from his staff and representatives; whereas the two rather different letters from Aššur- 
mušašri (No. 25) and Mušallimat-Ištar (No. 27) were in Ass. 14445. The majority of the bilat- 
eral documents in Group III come from Ass. 14445, three of which stand out because they 
belong to Libur-zanin- Assur (Nos. 39-41) and are dated by his eponymate (as late as year 
29 in the sequence). The two documents concerned with land sale, which are the nearest 
we come to the personal affairs of the family, also both come from Ass. 14445 (Nos. 31 and 
36). These belong to the years before the main bulk of the letters, and so do the two docu- 
ments recording the issue of grindstones by Kidin-Gula (Nos. 32 and 34). Kidin-Gula is also 
involved in Nos. 33 (also “early”), 35 (date lost) and 38 (year 20). 

Strikingly absent from the two archives recovered from above the family vault is any men- 
tion of the family. Unless, as seems improbable, there was another, contemporary, member of 
the Assyrian elite called Babu-aha-iddina, he had a son called Ina-pi-Aššur-lišlim who held 


58 ana šipar GIS.GIGIR ša ina terubat É *a-sur ana LUGAL gar-ru-bat-ni. 
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the eponymate around 15 years before the end of Shalmaneser’s reign, and cannot have been 
a total non-entity, but this name is not encountered once in the Ass. 14410 and Ass. 14445 
texts, except in the date of No. 51 as eponym. Presumably if he was an eponym, he like his 
father held high office in the state, most likely as a provincial governor, and this may have 
made it difficult for him to have a role in the administration of the parental household. Inter- 
estingly, this invisibility of the family seems to have continued after Babu-aha-iddina himself 
had passed on: still in the middle of the 12th century a substantial gift of thirty sheep was 
received by the regent Ninurta-tukul-Aššur from “Bulalu, the steward (AGRIG) of the House 
of Babu-aha-iddina” (Weidner 1935-6, No. 90). As for other sons or daughters, and even his 
wife, we simply have no information.” This must reflect the limited nature of the written 
material which has reached us. 


Authority and Delegation 


Having seen something of the household’s activities, it is time to revert to its administrative 
structure. As described previously, when Babu-aha-iddina sent a group of his staff members 
to carry out his instructions, he formally designated them as his representatives, delegating 
his authority to them, and the letter, either preceding them or carried with them, confirmed 
to those who held authority in the household in his absence that they were indeed his del- 
egates. It is likely that most if not all of the letters in Group I were enclosed in a clay envelope 
impressed with a seal of Babu-aha-iddina: fragmentary envelopes bearing the impression of a 
handsome seal showing a prancing bull were found with the Ass. 14410 tablet group, one still 
carrying the remains of his name.‘ No. 29, in Istanbul, is another envelope fragment from 
Ass. 14410 bearing the word tup-pí [sic?], in line with other envelopes for letters such as those 
found at Durkatlimmu, which say tup-pí PN, ana PN,.°! Authenticated by the impression of 
his seal, no doubt familiar to all concerned, the letter would ensure that the authority of the 
delegates to fulfil his instructions would be accepted by the staff on the receiving end in the 
household. 

The formality with which authority was delegated in these instances suggests that there 
would have been clearly delineated areas of responsibility within the household's administra- 
tion, and there is some evidence to support this. This is the implication behind passages like 
this section of a memorandum recording a number of commodity movements: 


4 GIR ša ZABAR 4 daggers of bronze 

1 GIR ša AN.BAR 1 dagger of iron 

1 ul-mu Sa ha-bal-gi-ni 1 lance of steel 

ša itna pi-ti "da-šur-zu-gup-pa-ni which were under the responsibility of Aššur-zugpanni 


° Jt is certainly possible, though no more, that Mušallimat-Ištar, the author of No. 27, was the wife of Babu-aha-iddina, 
but the fact that Ramat-Salaya in No. 60 is recorded as her daughter (and not as the daughter of Babu-aha-iddina) 
would seem to make this less likely (cf. p. 203 footnote 10). 

© VAT 8981: (]!4 ba-b]u-SES-SU[M-na] (see Freydank 1974c, Tafel 1, and in general Weidner 1959-60, 33). 

61 This might of course be part of the same envelope as VAT 8981 or another of the Berlin fragments. For an example from 
Durkatlimmu see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 35: tup-pi '“SILIM-ma-nu-mu-Sab-si a-na 'ma-su-ku ù 'i[š-tļu-"IM- 
gab-be (see Taf. 46 for a photo). 
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tdba-bu-A-PAB ma-hi-ir 
a-na E ZABAR ut-ta-er 


Babu-aha-iddina has received. 
He has consigned (them) to the bronze house. 


No. 61:10-17 


The key term here is pittu, rendered in CAD P 443-4 as “area of responsibility”, giving the 
nuance which fits best with our archive. Thus the textiles and wool in a letter addressed by 
Mušallim-Aššur to Aššur-zugpanni are described as being “washed (and) dried and depos- 
ited in your (area of) responsibility” (i+na pi-it-tu-ka, No. 23:7). No 61 explicitly records 
that Aššur-zugpanni had been responsible for six metal items, but that his master had 
relieved him of that responsibility. This memorandum dates to Usat-Marduk (20), and we do 
not know what post Aššur-zugpanni held in this year, but a similar situation is reflected in a 
letter sent by Nabu-belu-da'iq on behalf of Babu-aha-iddina to Aššur-bel-šallim and Aššur- 
zugpanni jointly: 


No. 26 


[a]-na "ta-šur-EN-šal-lim 

ù "[a-šur-zļu-gup-pa-ni 
qi-bi-ma 

um-ma "4AG-EN-SIG,-ma 

i+na a-bat *ba-bu-SES-SUM-na 


To Assur-bel-Sallim 

and Aššur-zugpanni 

say: 

Thus Nabu-belu-da'iq: 

Iam writing to you on the command 


al-tap-ra-ku-nu of Babu-aha-iddina. 

DUH.LAL lu-ú ša pi-ti (About) the wax, whether in the responsibility 
ša UGU É of the house supervisor, 

lu-á ša NA,.KISIB-ki or under the seal 

ša !*ba-bu-SES-SUM-na of Babu-aha-iddina, 

ù lu Sa ki-am-ma or deposited in some other way - 
ša-ak-nu-u-ni 
am-mar šu-ut-ni send me information on how much it is, 
té-ma Su-up'-ra-ni 

ma-a a-ku-ki-a DUH.LĀL 
"i+na' | a-ku-ki-a gi-gu-pi-'e! 
"ta'-vi-ru 

[ITI hi-bJur UD.9.KAM li-mu 
[!GIŠ.KJU-4MAŠ UGULA 


saying “This much wax 
is consigned(?) in this many baskets(?)”.** 


9th of Hibur, eponymate 
of Tukulti-Ninurta, the Overseer. 


So it appears that items kept under the seal of Babu-aha-iddina were kept separate from those 
for which the house supervisor was held responsible (this could perhaps be Aššur-zugpanni 
himself). Items are elsewhere described as being “under the responsibility of (ina pitti) the 
house supervisor” without giving his name: compare Nos. 8:11; 9:33; 10:7; 11:19, and the 
following passage: 


@ The -u- before the personal suffix is normal with pittu in Middle Assyrian dialect, whatever its morphological origin 
(see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, 146 on 1. 29). 

$5 This line, and šu-up'-ra-ni two lines before, are restored differently from Freydank and Saporetti (1989, 74) in 
light of a collation of my own; further collation would be desirable. A word giguppü is not known; if it is correctly 
read, it is probably a Sumerian loan word, and it is of course possible that this should be ®'guppü, with the reed 
determinative. 
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lu-bu-ul-ta sa UGU LUGAL the clothing for“ the king, whose deposit should be 
ša i+na pi-ti ša UGU É na-dš-ku-ša-ni under the responsibility of the house supervisor,” 
a-na ku-ri-il-li il-qe-u-ni-ni (and) which they took for the harvest ceremony, 
ul-te-bi-lak-ku-nu mu-uh-ra Iam sending to you. Receive (it), 
dš-ra i+na pi-ti ša UGU É-ma check (it), (and then) it is under the responsibility 
lu ša-ak-na-at of the house supervisor that it should be deposited. 
No. 11:37-42 


The lack of professional titles attached to the names of the household staff and the repre- 
sentatives in the letters is frustrating. It seems likely from the title itself that the house super- 
visor would have been the person wielding authority in the house during Babu-aha-iddina’s 
absences. As noted earlier, in the decade from the eponymate of Usat-Marduk (20) to Sunu- 
qardu (28), this may have been Manayu, although he is never given this title, preceded by 
Kidin-Gula and succeeded by Aššur-zugpanni, who are both named as “house supervisor”. 
Unfortunately, there are no clues as to the titles that the other members of the staff who did 
not have specialist qualifications might have held. Another title one might look for in this 
context is that of scribe. However, in the whole archive there is just one explicit mention ofa 
scribe (Adad-kena-usur, in No. 22,), and he is only brought in to ensure that a written report 
is returned and seems to have no executive authority. 

One title elsewhere associated with the administration of goods is of course steward 
(AGRIG): in the mid 12th century, in the reign of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, 30 sheep were 
presented to the king by “Bulalu, the steward of the House of Babu-aha-iddina” (Weidner 
1935-6, No. 90:6-8; see Table 4.8), and his household is mentioned again in No. 101:18 of 
Mutta’s Archive (Weidner 1935-6, 43). We simply do not know if the household included a 
steward back in the 13th century when Babu-ahu-iddina was in action, and if it did, whether 
he would have been above or below the house supervisor in seniority. Some of those men- 
tioned as recipients of the letters or as representatives certainly had administrative powers 
of their own. Of those mentioned as representatives (qepu), Mušallim-Aššur is probably the 
most senior.‘ In No. 22 he says “I am writing to you on the command of Babu-aha-iddina" 
when giving instructions to Kidin-Gula, and later in the letter he cites the boss verbatim: 
“Babu-aha-iddina has said to me ‘Send (a message) to him’ (šu-up-ra-šu)” He continues, 
“Write your tablet, (to say) where you issued (the leather items) to. I am sending you Adad- 
kena-usur, the scribe, - write your tablet and send it to Babu-aha-iddina (saying) where you 
issued (them) to" - almost as though realising, as an afterthought, that Kidin-Gula would not 
be able to write the letter himself and would need a scribe. He is not the only member of staff 
who claims to be writing under instruction from Babu-aha-iddina: in No. 26 Nabu-belu-da'iq 


64 


ša UGU LUGAL: this usage “for the king" must be differentiated from ina UGU PN, which records an obligation 
"incumbent on PN”; cf. No. 61:23 ša UGU '*ba-bu- A-PAB, where the luberu garment is not owed by Babu-aha-iddina 
but “for (his use)”. 


5 Forša... *naskun-sa-ni literally “whose being deposited is under the responsibility of the house supervisor" (see Röllig 


a 


1980, 114, and note that the -ni is the Assyrian subjunctive tacked on to naškun-ša). For this use of the infinitive to 
convey a modal “should”, cf. the forms ta-da-šu-ni and ta-da-šu-nu-ni to be understood as infinitives (ša ... tadan- 
Su(nu)-ni) “whose payment (should be)” in Freydank 1992a, Nos. 5 and 6. 


6t 


EN 


Around this time there was an eponym Mušallim-Aššur, conceivably the same man. 
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uses the same phrase, “at the command of Babu-aha-iddina’, while in No. 24 Aššur-bel-šallim 
alludes to the wishes of Babu-aha-iddina, making it clear that he is writing on his behalf, but 
in all these cases one presumes that the letter writers’ authority to act on their master’s behalf 
was recognised and did not need to be reinforced. These letters, and Nos. 22 and 23, are 
styled in a peremptory fashion reminiscent of Babu-aha-iddinas own style, indicating that 
the author is either senior to, or at least of the same seniority as, the recipient. 


Sealing Practices? 


We have already mentioned that some fragments bearing seal impressions from Ass. 14410 
must derive from envelopes which enclosed the letters. The letters themselves, though, make 
frequent reference to the use of seals on clay sealings, most of which were probably unin- 
scribed. Indeed, Babu-aha-iddinas correspondence has been cited more than once as a locus 
classicus for sealing practices in Mesopotamia. Seals had been used on clay sealings long 
before the invention of writing and remained in use for the same purpose. Babu-aha-iddina 
himself sealed his big empty ointment bag when sending it for replenishing’ by the house- 
hold (No. 10), and sealings were used to secure storerooms (nakkamtu), chests (tupninnu), 
hampers (quppu) and containers (identity not specified) in which items were transported 
between Babu-aha-iddina and his household at Assur. Texts 6 and 15 may serve as character- 
istic examples of his instructions to his subordinates, but most of the letters in Group I have 
comparable passages. 


a-na 'mu-šal-lim—ta-šur 

ù 'na-bi-um-EN-SIG, 

qi-bi-ma 

um-ma '“ba-bu-SES-SUM-na-ma 

NA, KISIB ša pi-i *tup-ni-na-te 
NA,.KISIB.MES-ia-ma ka-ni-ik 
IDŪG.GA-sil-li-ta-šur ul-te-bi-lak-ku-nu 
at-tu-nu 'a-Sur-EN-Sal-lim 
tdg-šur-su-gup-pa-ni ù DŪG.GA-sīl-li-da-šur 
iš-tu a-ha-iš É na-kám-ta "x! 

plil-ti-a &tup-ni-na 

ša **a-ha-tu ša [si] r-pi 

ix na SÀ-bi-ni še-si-a-ni 

a-na 2-šu “8q-ha-te 


Sa sir-pi 
a-na pa-ni ta-á-ra-te 


To Mušallim-Aššur 

and Nabu-belu-da'iq 

say: 

Thus Babu-aha-iddina: 

I am having Tab-silli-Aššur 
bring you the seal for the chests, 
sealed with my seals. 

You, Aššur-bel-šallim, 


Aššur-zugpanni and Tab-silli- Assur 
together open the storeroom, 

(and) get out the chest 

inside which are 

the sleeves of dyed wool. 

Extract 2 sets of sleeves 

of dyed wool 

previously consigned.** 


% See Röllig 1980, which explicitly discusses seal practice in the Babu-aha-iddina letters. 


® The phrase ana pani ta'urāte is difficult. Compare No. 5 (KAV 98):30 1 DUG.SAB ša ia-ar-zi-ib-ni pa-ni ta-d-ri še-si-a-ni 
"get out 1 bowl of perfumed oil... ”; also No. 20 (KAJ 5):7 [...] ta-ti-ra-te ù a-na pa-ni [...]. The word tauru (D stem 
adjective) qualifies ahātu, iarzibnu and in No. 20 perhaps ariāte (“shields”). The D stem of tuāru is used in these letters 
several times when items are being consigned to their place of storage, and my translation reflects this, though without 
full confidence. Cf. also ana (libbi) mimma taerä (No. 5:19-20; 10:8; 11:20, 29). In No. 11:46, Babu-aha-iddina instructs 
his staff to store some wool he is sending with the same words as here, ana (bet) nakkamte ta-e-ra. In this context it 
seems unlikely that he means “return”, so turru may merely have the general meaning of “consign to storage”. 


Se-li-a-ni 

88tup-ni-na 

NA,.KISIB.MES-ia 

ku-un-ka a-na E na-käm-te 
ta-e-ra E na-käm-ta 

NA..KISIB an-ni-a-ma ku-un-ka 
i+na pi-i NA,.KISIB-ia NA,.KISIB.MES-ku-nu 
ku-un-ka ““sa-ha-te ù NA,.KISIB 
IDŪG.GA=-sil-li-da-šur li-il-qe-a 
a-na UGU-ia lu-ub-la 

šum-ma at-tu-nu ta-ku-Sa 
IDŪG.GA-sil-li-%a-šur li-il-qe-a 
ù la ki-a at-tu-nu-ma 

le-ge-a-ni 

ITI ša sa-ra-te UD.2[2:].KÁM 
li-mu '*IM-EN-g[ab-be] 
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Seal the chest 

with my seals, 

(and) return (it) to the storeroom. 
Seal the storeroom 

with this same seal. 

Seal my seal with your seals. 
(and) let Tab-silli- Aššur take 
the sleeves and my seal 

(and) bring (them) to me. 

If you are delayed 

let Tab-silli- Assur take (them) 
or if not, then you take it to me 
yourselves. 

Month of Sa-sarrate, 22nd day, 
eponymate of Adad-bel-g[abbe]. 
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Text No. 15 (KAV 105) 


In this scene, one of Babu-aha-iddinas own seals, itself secured in a package sealed with 
“my seals’, is sent from his place of residence to the house at Assur. The seal is to be used by 
his staff to re-seal the chest from which they have extracted garments (which had presum- 
ably been sealed with the same Babu-aha-iddina seal, because he described it as "the seal for 
the chests” (Sa pi tupninate)), and is then to be secured in a package sealed with their seals 
(presumably all three of them) and returned to Babu-aha-iddina. A very similar procedure 
was required in letter No. 6: there the representatives are bringing two of Babu-aha-iddina's 
seals, and at the end of the letter the staff members are instructed to secure them with their 
own seals and send them back. Transporting the seals under a sealing of course ensures that 
no one can misappropriate or misuse them on the way. In this instance one ofthe seals being 
sent is the "seal for the storerooms" (3a pi-i É na-kám-a-te), and the other is the "seal with 
the lahmu for the chests”. The staff was expected to recognise his seals: in No. 66 we read 
of the textiles removed by Babu-aha-iddinas representatives that “their hems were sealed 
with Babu-aha-iddina’s seal, (and) they were given to Kidin-Gula and Aššur-zuguppanni to 
check the seal impression (ša NA, KISIB a-na a-ša-ri)”. As it happens, we may be able to 
identify the Jahmu seal: a cylinder seal depicting a nude, hairy man attacking a four-winged 
figure with a similar hairdo was rolled on an envelope fragment from Ass 14410 (VAT 12993; 
Figure 4.13). 

Another seal rolled on envelope fragments from Ass. 14410 (VAT 8980, 8981) shows 
a prancing bull with three stars in the field, and bears his name carved on the seal 


© "Ihe same two are probably meant in No. 5:8-10: “my seal for the chests and likewise my seal for the storerooms" (NA,. 
KISIB ša pi-i *tup-ni-na-te t! NA,.KISIB-ma ša pi-i É na-kám-ma-te). No. 12:6-8: “Seal the chests and the storeroom 
with this seal of mine for the chests”. Compare No. 16:9: “carrying my seals for the storeroom" (NA,.KISIB.MES-ia 
ša pi-i É na-kám-ma-te na-su), and No. 9:27-29: “on the storeroom roll (šugarrirā) my seal for the chests”. Also NA. 
KISIB ša pi-i É tup-ni-na-te No. 9:9 as against NA,.KISIB ša pi-i **tup-ni-na-te No. 15:5. For the lahmu see p. 210 with 
footnote 16. 


” Photos and drawing in Moortgat 1942, 61; Weidner 1959-60, 35; Freydank 1974c, Tafel 1. 


Ss 
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Figure 4.13. Babu-aha-iddinas lahmu seal on VAT 12993. © Barbara Feller/Helga Kosak. 


(Figure 4.14)."' This must, with Freydank 1974c (and Röllig 1980, 115), be the "seal of the 
bull” (NA,.KISIB 3a ri-me) mentioned by Babu-aha-iddina after the other two seals in No. 5. 
We therefore appear to have three of his seals mentioned in the letters, two of them identifi- 
able from fragments of letter envelopes. 

These letters make it clear that Babu-aha-iddina expected his staff to have and use their 
own seals. No doubt, like him, they sealed envelopes encasing letters they sent, and they 
are often instructed to apply their seals to textiles (Nos. 6:20-1; 11:21; 12: rev. 3-5), or to 
a package which might contain his seal or seals (e.g. No. 6:38-9), or goods such as alum 
(No. 16:20-2) or ivory (No. 10:9). The letters we have never suggest that members of staff 


7 


This was first reported by Moortgat : “Siegel des Baba-aha-iddina ... So E. F. Weidner, der die hier nicht widergegebene 
Legende gelesen hat” (1942, 81), although Weidner himself does not report this. In the new drawing reproduced as 
Figure 4.14, his father’s name is clearly present in the second line which reads A LGÁL'-DINGIR “son of Ibašši-ilu”, 
and the traces shown in the first line must surely belong to his own name (reading perhaps KISIB *KÁ-SES'-SUM' - so 
also H. Freydank, pers. comm.). 
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Figure 4.14. Babu-aha-iddinas bull seal on VAT 8024. © Barbara Feller/Helga Kosak. 


would apply their own seals to either the chests or the storerooms of the household: these 
they are instructed to seal with one of Babu-aha-iddinas own seals, not their own. The chest 
(tupninu) to be sealed by them in No. 8 is one which was specially sent for the purpose and 
is to be sent back in the care of Uballissu-Marduk who brought it. 


Documentary Practice 


Sealing is of course one of the criteria by which different kinds of document can be distin- 
guished. Some, if not all, letters were enclosed in a sealed envelope as we have already seen, 
and this is readily comprehensible and can be paralleled at other times and places in Mesopo- 
tamia. The Middle Assyrian practice has been thoroughly discussed by Cancik-Kirschbaum 
(1996). As for the other texts in the archive, earlier publications only rarely give explicit 
information about the presence or absence of seal impressions, but this is compensated for 
partially by observations in Freydank and Saporetti's edition. 


Bilateral Documents 


Under Group III are listed those tablets which appear from their formulation to have been 
bilateral texts, and in some cases the editions in Freydank and Saporetti (1989) confirm that 
they were sealed (Nos. 30; 39; 40), while in other cases the text itself mentions the seal. As 
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noted previously, these relatively uncommon bilateral documents fall into distinct catego- 
ries. Most of them may be considered work contracts, and share the feature that the owner 
ofthe commodity is represented in the transaction by a subordinate to whom it is entrusted, 
using the phrase ša qat - literally “in the hand of PN”. This phrase is typically found in these 
contracts, and not in the letters: there, as we have seen, commodities are often described 
as “under the responsibility of” (ina pitti) PN, not a phrase current in the legal diction; the 
difference may be one of phraseology and not of substance. Thus Libur-zanin-Aššur is the 
“owner” of grain handed out on the same day from “the hand of” a subordinate called Ubru 
to a bird feeder “for the birds rations" (No. 39) and to an alahhinu “for grinding" (No. 40); his 
subordinate in a similar transaction 3 months later is Aššur-zugpanni, a well-known mem- 
ber of the household staff and possibly at this time the house supervisor. The transactions 
are formalised, with the recipient sealing the tablet, and with the regular repayment clause in 
No. 40: “He will grind (it) and deliver (it), and may break his tablet”. Libur-zanin-Aššur's role 
remains obscure, but in No. 37 the situation is clearer, because Aššur-zugpanni is here acting 
on behalf of Babu-aha-iddina and issuing five “fine sieves” (**mah-hu-lu ra-qu-tu); the condi- 
tions the borrower, Aššur-mušabši has to fulfil are lost, but again once they are fulfilled, “he 
may break his tablet”. In Nos. 32-5 (and perhaps No. 38), Kidin-Gula is Babu-aha-iddinas 
agent making similar issues of materials - grindstones in Nos. 32 and 34, with the tablet to 
be broken on their return. The borrower in No. 32 is Šamaš-tapputi, whose mention in the 
field price text No. 36 suggests he had a connection with the family, while in No. 34 (year 
11) itis in fact Ma'nayu, later the leading figure among the household staff but here clearly in 
a more junior capacity. The remaining texts of this type are in poorer condition but broadly 
similar, as far as can be judged. Although within a private household, these informal, bilat- 
eral documents precisely resemble similar transactions in the public organisations, such as 
the Stewards’ Archive. Not only are they not witnessed, but on the whole they do not have a 
clause specifying the time and nature of (re)payment, which would be unusual in the private 
sector, and there is no mention of interest (because of course these are not loans of the rele- 
vant type). 

Two of the bilateral documents, Nos. 31 and 36, are distinct from the rest. Although sepa- 
rated by about six years, they are both concerned with amounts of lead which constitute 
the purchase price of land which Babu-aha-iddina is buying in a village outside Assur (and 
perhaps near Kilizu). The earlier of the two, No. 31, is a debt note sealed by Babu-aha-iddina 
for 80 talents of lead “price of their field [in the] village of Quabe* The sellers are Kurbanu 
and his uncle Nabu-kette; the arrangements for payment are lost, but once made “he may 
break his tablet" The fact that the tablet is in Babu-aha-iddina’s own archive suggests that he 
did repay, but did not in fact break the tablet. In No. 36, the situation seems to have moved 
on, because it is Nabu-kette who seals the tablet to acknowledge a liability; the details are 
obscure, but that this tablet is not out of context is confirmed by the fact that two of the wit- 
nesses are very familiar: Manayu son of Gangiya and Mušallim-Aššur son of Haburraru. 

As with these witnesses, the fathers, and indeed in No. 31 the grandfathers, of the prin- 
cipals are named, and the sealing of the tablet in front of witnesses is evidence that this was 
a formal document drawn up in accordance with public legal conventions, unlike the other 
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bilateral texts here, which are normally unwitnessed and involve people whose filiation is not 
needed. This underlines the fact that they are part of the regular day-to-day administration 
of the household, required to keep the establishment up and running smoothly. Nevertheless, 
the system apparently demanded that a record was kept of some internal transfers, with the 
liability acknowledged by a seal impression. Indeed, we can recognise this category in one of 
Babu-aha-iddinas letters to two members of his Aššur staff: after explaining that Mušallim- 
Assur and Manayu should retrieve some house sale tablets from his bedroom, he writes: 
“Give them to Manayu, draw up his tablet. Mušallim-Aššur should take the tablet which you 
draw up and bring (it) to me" (No. 14:16-20). The phrase used by him, tuppa sabātu, is the 
technical term which refers to drawing up a sealed tablet, and we may guess that it would 
have been one of the less formal sealed bilateral documents of the kind we have here. 


Memoranda 


In other contexts in his letters Babu-aha-iddina instructs his staff to make a written report of 
their activities, but he does not specify that this should be a tuppu sabittu, and the chances 
are that if we had one of these tablets it would fall into our Group IV. This comprises all the 
unsealed memoranda and lists. Only in one case (No. 80) do we have the classic Middle 
Assyrian remark “Written down so as not to forget”, and the lack of a date confirms that this 
was indeed a fairly informal text. By contrast, the majority of these texts are carefully drawn 
up according to a definite pattern. They are almost all concerned with tracking the fate of 
a commodity or commodities. The typical memorandum, illustrated here by text No. 57, 
states: 


[1] the commodity 

[2] (optionally) the purpose 
[3 

[4] the action (e.g. “issued”) 
[ 


] 
] 
] the recipient 
] 
5] 


the date. 


3 MA.NA NA,-ga-bi-u 
a-na Si-pär GIS.GIGIR 

ša i+na te-ru-bat É *a-sur 
a-na LUGAL gar-ru-bat-ni 
a-na 'bal-tu-KUR-id 
LU.ASGAB ta-din 

10 GIN KLMIN 

a-na '430-šal-lim-a-ni 
ltg-su-e 

a-na U.MES-ni 

re-Sa a-na qa-ü-e 

ta-din 

ITI hi-bur UD.29.KÁM li-mu 
'lu-ul-la-iu-u 


3 minas of alum 

for work on the chariot 

which, at the induction to the Aššur Temple, 
was presented to the king, 

were issued to 

Baltu-kašid, the leather-worker. 

10 shekels ditto (=alum) 

to Sin-šallimanni, 

the doctor, 

for preserving 

herbs, 

were issued. 

Month of Hibur, 29th day, eponymate 
of Lullayu. 


Text No. 57 (KAJ 223) 
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By comparison with Group III the most striking feature of such texts is what is not pre- 
sent. On one hand, they are not sealed;” and on the other, they nowhere state the origin 
or ownership of the commodity: that is taken for granted, and demonstrates that these 
are essentially unilateral documents written to allow the organisation to track its com- 
modities. There is great variety, both in the nature of the commodity and in the identity 
of the recipient. Part [4] of a document is usually taken by a verb in the stative, with the 
commodity as the subject. The commonest verb is tadanu, which can often be rendered 
“handed out, issued”. So for example we have: wine tadin (No. 47:6); glue tadnat/tadna 
(No. 53:6/10; No. 56:4,9); alum tadin (No. 57:6,12); copper tadin (No. 59:rev.3); textile 
tadin (No. 61:9, 24) or tadnat (No. 64:7); textiles tadnü (No. 60:4, 13; 63:10), or tadnā (No. 
62:16); boots tadna (No. 61:21). A variant term is found in No. 71:21 where the copper, 
after being sealed, “is entrusted” (pagid) to Aššur-zuguppanni, the house supervisor, and 
earlier in this text a copper ingot “is transported” (sebul). Sometimes the procedure is 
formulated from the point of view of the recipient, thus in No. 55:5 Babu-aha-iddina “has 
received” (mahir) a hamper of ivory and ebony and in No. 61:16 bronze weapons. Giving 
a slightly different nuance, in No. 61:3,5 Adad-tura (the “tailor”) has “accepted” (laqi) two 
different textiles. 

One noticeable feature of some of these memoranda is that they may include more 
than a single transaction, thus making it clear that they are not concerned with the bilat- 
eral relationship, merely documenting events for the organisation’s own internal records. 
No. 57 has two issues to separate individuals, while No. 61 has seven different issues to a 
variety of recipients (see Figure 4.15). Perhaps these are grouped together because they 
all took place on the same day, but unlike many of the internal records of the Offerings 
House, they do not explicitly state that the events took place on the day to which the 
tablet is dated. Some of the memoranda give additional, almost narrative, detail about 
the circumstances: No. 71:13-16 has “1 copper ingot remaining, for disbursal (ana tal- 
pitte) has been carried to Arbail with Babu-aha-iddina or “when Mušallim- Aššur, Bel- 
leter, Nabu-belu-da'iq and Adad-tura took the clothing from the chests to Arbail” (No. 
62:9-14), while at the end of No. 66, which is concerned with more than 20 garments 
checked during the annual "airing" (nupüse), we read that "they did not extract them from 
the house of their superiors, they checked them in the house of their superiors. They shall 
break the [se]al(ing) of Kidin-Gula and the seal of Aššur-zugpanni, [which] they checked 
[at] the airing”. 

There are also unsurprisingly some even less formal notes, without so much as a date (cf. 
Nos. 76-87). They may use similar phraseology, for example textile tadin (No. 80:6, 11), but 
they may have no verb at all or may describe the action of individuals, rather than a stage in 
the life of a commodity. 


? None of texts 42 to 87 (Group IV) is known to have been sealed. Although there is always the risk of faint impressions 
remaining unreported, this is probably correct, because the formulation of the texts on these memoranda differs from 
the formulae used in Group III where the tablets are known to have been sealed. 
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Figure 4.15. Memorandum No. 61 from Babu-aha-iddina’s archive. © John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Conclusions 


Babu-aha-iddinas correspondence reveals the number of people who may have been involved 
in the administration of his household, but gives little clue as to the number of menial depen- 
dants it may have employed, or may have been resident on Babu-aha-iddinas own premises. 
In a similar situation at Nuzi, the household archive of the kings son Šilwa-Teššup included 
records of rations issued to a large number of menial dependants, but if this was part of 
Babu-aha-iddinas enterprise we do not have any texts relating to it. Some craftsmen and 
textileworkers certainly did work for his house, but it is not possible to be certain if any of 
these were full-time dependants of the household, or were merely retained part time under 
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an iškāru arrangement. Similarly the merchants may have had a long-standing relationship 
with the household, as reflected in the fact that they may be mentioned in the memoranda 
without their father’s name, but this does not rule out their working for other institutions or 
persons. 

The letters reveal a sophisticated apparatus for the secure handling of commodities, involv- 
ing formally recognised personal responsibilities and the frequent use of seals to authenticate 
documentation and secure goods and storerooms. From the memoranda in Group IV it is 
plain that someone in the household intended to keep track of the commodities it dealt with, 
whether manufactured items or raw materials. The other texts from the archive show that the 
organisation made use of documentary controls similar to those used by the palace. Here, as 
in the state organisations, there was a tradition of internal recording which does not precisely 
replicate all the formalities used in legal documents to moderate economic relations between 
one citizen and another, but it may be that the long-standing tradition of written debt notes 
or contracts provided the model from which the staffs of these large organisations, whether 
the palace or elite households, adapted some of their practices. 

There is no hint in any of the surviving texts that the affairs they record are connected with 
Babu-aha-iddinas public office (whatever it was). The commodities belong to him and are 
administered on his behalf by persons on his own staff. Undoubtedly his state business must 
also have generated plenty of scribal activity, and he might have used some of the same staff 
on it when occasion demanded, but it does seem that the relevant documentation was not 
stored in the same place as his household’s internal administrative archive. 

As usual, the persons responsible for creating the archive remain unknown to us. We can- 
not guess whether most of the tablets were written by people who were primarily scribes (and 
accountants) working at the behest of a superior, or by members of the staff with executive 
authority (e.g. the household supervisor) who included scribal and accounting duties within 
their brief. What seems clear is that it was expected that someone on the staff should keep a 
record of transactions for the internal purposes of the household. Whether this was princi- 
pally to be able to account to their superiors (and ultimately to Babu-aha-iddina himself) for 
the proper use of materials under their control, or more constructively to manage informa- 
tion in interests of the efficient administration of the enterprise, monitoring the productive 
activities and providing a record over time, it is impossible to say. 


45| A Family Archive 


Babu-aha-iddinas texts give a very one-sided view of the activities of an elite household, and 
to get a better idea of how a family could function at the same time within government and as 
part of the traditional Assur community we must turn to another medium-sized archive. This 
came from a residential house less than 100 metres to the west, and consisted of about 84 tablets 
which seem likely to have been found in a paved space off the south-east of the central courtyard, 
adjacent to a main reception room which housed a couple of intramural graves. One of these 
very texts (No. 50) is a list of the contents of a lumber room elsewhere, in which the household 
kept, alongside miscellaneous clutter, 24 chests of tablets relating to the family business affairs, 
and it is obvious that what we have is a mere fraction of the households complete archives, not 
only from the sheer numbers but also because they do not include, for instance, any formal land 
or slave purchases. The majority of our texts do have as a principal player one member of the 
family, in the person of Urad-Serua, his father, Melisah, his grandfather Aššur-aha-iddina, or 
in one instance his son Isme-Ninurta, and it is this that entitles us to describe them as a family 
archive. 

With only 84 texts spread over three generations (and at the very least 44 years), and not all 
of them visibly involving family members, we cannot expect a mass of coherent data to emerge, 
but this one archive deserves attention because it does at least force us to confront two wider 
issues: How separate were family affairs and state business, in reality and in perception? And did 
the family’s range of rural connections derive from its private estates or as a result of its tenure of 
state offices? This second question is best encapsulated in the archives 18 Sulmanu documents. 
These were a specialised class of formalised debt-notes which recorded the promise of a “gift” 
(šulmānu) to the creditor in return for an undertaking to “examine his (i.e. the debtor’) case”. It 
is hard to decide in what capacity the creditor held this responsibility for the debtor’ affairs, but 
not only Urad-Serua but also his father and his grandfather feature as the creditor, so it seems 
more likely to be associated with the family’ private affairs than any one state office. Although 
the texts give only the vaguest hints as to the subject matter of the cases to be examined, it is 
notable that the majority of them clearly belong in the countryside. The list of stored tablets in 
text No. 50 includes some relating to the ownership of country estates, and other texts within the 
archive and from Tell al-Rimah reinforce the impression that this urban household had endur- 
ing rural interests. 

On the other hand, a small group of texts from the archive shows Melisah and Urad-Serua 
acting without doubt as state officials in the recently annexed upper Habur provinces of 
north-western Assyria. These particular documents derive from the need for officials in the 
provinces to provide food and other subsistence allocations (seed corn and ox fodder) to the 
families of populations deported in the aftermath of Assyrian campaigns in the region. They 
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make it certain that for a brief period at least Melisah was appointed the provincial gover- 
nor of Nahur and that his son was also active on state business in the region, and the texts 
themselves illustrate the formalities adopted by the civil administration to regulate official 
liabilities. 

Quite why these specific documents from the family’s administrative activity in the provinces 
should have ended up in its Aššur house remains obscure - there must have been many more 
documents, and we would rather expect that most of them would be kept on location in the 
provincial palace. Equally hard to explain fully is the presence within the archive of the texts in 
which no member of the family makes an appearance. Some of these are definitely concerned 
with state affairs, including prebendary land allocated to government officials in the vicinity 
of Nineveh, and three texts which appear to be reporting on loans issued to villagers in times 
of economic hardship. Definite reasons for the presence of such documents - such as a relevant 
official or professional title betraying the government duties of one of the family members - are 
hardly to be expected, but they do underline the dual nature of the family’s activities, in both 
private and public spheres. 


The Archive 


In 1908, in their west-east Suchgraben dA8I (see Figure 4.1), the excavators encountered 
a collection of about 84 tablets, which were given the number Ass. 14327 and described as 
unbaked tablets of small and medium format, mostly very well preserved;' unusually the 
excavators failed to report the more precise location of their find.’ The building from which 
the tablets were recovered lies towards the west side of the city, about 100 metres south of 
the south-west corner of the New Palace of Tukulti-Ninurta I and nearly 100 metres west of 
the Archive of Babu-aha-iddina. The Middle Assyrian building lay beneath Neo-Assyrian 
houses, 3 metres below the surface of the site. The original floor of the structure lay at 32.25 
metres, but there were later Middle Assyrian floor surfaces at 0.6 and 0.9 metres above this. 
It was not systematically explored beyond the north and south sides of their 10-metre “Such- 
graben”. The sector of the house plan which was recorded within square dA8I is shown in 
Figure 4.16,’ and has a central courtyard (Room 2), flanked along its north-east side by a 
large reception room (Room 4), which measured 4.4 by 6.8 metres and contained two prob- 
ably contemporary intramural burials (Ass. 14317 and 14318). To its south-east was Room 7: 
this was only partially excavated, but Plan 33 indicates a paved surface here at 33.32 metres, 
which seems to have been exposed by tunnelling into the south side of the Suchgraben. The 
reason for the tunnel is not recorded, but with Miglus it seems likely that it was dug to recover 
the full extent of the tablet group Ass. 14327. This can only be a guess, but the tablets are said 


! “Ungebrannte Tontafeln kleinen und mittleren Formates, zum grossen Teil sehr gut erhalten” (Jordan 1908, 42). 

2 It is probably not by chance that this coincided with the incomparable Walter Andrae’s one period of home leave in the 
course of the Assur project. 

? A version of the schematic plan, including one further room to the east and one to the west bordering on a “Main Road’, 
is given in Pedersén 1985, 100, but see Miglus’s comment on the lack of evidence for a lane along the north-west side of 
the building (21272). 
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Figure 4.16. Provenance of Ass. 14327. The archive may have come from Room 7. Plan © P. Miglus. 


to have been found in the “2. Bearbeitungsschicht”, which is probably consistent with the 
elevation of the floor here, more than a metre above the original floor. The uncertainty is the 
more unfortunate because the good condition of the tablets might well indicate that they had 
remained in a relatively undisturbed context. The contents of the archive suggest that it may 
have been kept in the personal residence of Urad-Serua and/or his son I$me-Ninurta, and the 
excavated remains are compatible with this: if Room 7 was indeed their location, they would 
have been kept in a room adjacent to the main reception room (Room 4); and their associa- 
tion with a later occupation level is consistent with texts belonging to the third and fourth 
generations of the family. 

Perhaps because of the tablets’ good condition, the great majority of this archive found 
its way to Berlin, with only some eight pieces now in Istanbul, and quite a large proportion 
of the Berlin tablets were copied by Ebeling and published in KAJ.* An edition of these 
texts and most of the previously unpublished Berlin tablets, accompanied by a study of 
the archive as a whole, was given in Postgate 1988a,° and in the following discussion the 
numbering of that edition is followed. Taken as a whole, the texts in this archive give us 
our best evidence for two general themes in the reconstruction of Middle Assyrian soci- 
ety: the relations between the urban elite at Aššur and the countryside, and the role of the 
family in government administration. It also provides the opportunity to consider how, and 
indeed whether, the family's public and private activities can or should be differentiated 
(see pp. 257-8). 


* [n detail, sixty-six copies are found in KAJ, two in KAV and two in MARV 1, see Postgate 1988a, and for details of 
excavation numbers and so forth see Pedersén 1985, 99-106, archive M10. When preparing my edition of this archive 
Iwas very generously allowed by Dr Freydank and the museum authorities in Berlin to transcribe and include hitherto 
unpublished pieces. Dr Freydank’s copies of nine of these are found in MARV 3: 3.11 (No. 60); 3.15 (No. 5); 3.33 (No. 
33); 3.56 (No. 7); 3.62 (No. 8); 3.66 (No. 47); 3.74 (No. 76); 3.79 (No. 61); 3.83 (No. 73). Resultant improvements to 
the texts, especially in the reading of personal names, are noted in the introduction to MARV 3, and in the collations 
to KAJ texts given in Freydank 2003. Significant progress has also been made (principally in Freydank 1991b and 
2005a) with the reconstruction of the eponym sequence in this time span, which allows more accurate statements about 
chronological aspects of the archive. 

5 Reviewed by Freydank 1990b, Pedersén 1991b Maidman 1992, and Cole 1993-4 among others. 
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The Family and the Chronology 


At present this is the best example we have of a family archive, in the sense that it includes 
documents which reflect the activities of members of the same family over at least four 
generations. The dated tablets come from 44 different eponym years, but they must be 
spread over more than this absolute minimum, because they do not form an unbroken 
sequence: by comparison with the eponym sequence elicited from the Durkatlimmu texts 
for the latter half of Shalmaneser’s and the first half of Tukulti-Ninurta’s reign it emerges 
that at least 13 further years (of eponyms not attested in the archive but known to belong 
within its time span) need to be inserted, making a bare minimum of 57 years.° In the 
majority of the texts, one or more members of a single family acts as a principal (see the 
family tree, Table 4.14). Aššur-aha-iddina from the first active generation is encountered 
in 15 texts, at least three of which, one related to a house purchase, date to the reign of 
Adad-nirari I, and three to the reign of Shalmaneser.’ His son Melisah is a principal in 
13 texts, with Marat-batka, his wife, in two (Nos. 3 and 16), three of these texts certainly 
dating to the reign of Shalmaneser (Nos. 9; 27; 32). Melisah’s son Urad-Serua is a prin- 
cipal in 19 texts, with his wife in one (No. 48); of these eight (Nos. 17; 18; 37; 38; 40; 44; 
46; 50) date to the reign of Shalmaneser, and at least five to Tukulti-Ninurta I.” Finally, 
from the fourth generation, Urad-Šeruas son Išme-Ninurta features in a single text from 
the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta (No. 49). Perhaps we may also include within the core fam- 
ily Aššur-bel-ilani: he, like Urad-Serua's wife mentioned (anonymously) in No. 48, had 
Ittabši-den-Aššur as a father, and is the principal in texts Nos. 57-9, but these refer to him 
as the governor of the City of Assur, and it is by no means obvious why these three texts 
in particular, from the multitude in which he must have been involved, should have ended 
up in Urad-Serua's house. 

In any case, the way the documentation is spread so thinly across more than half a cen- 
tury plainly indicates that we can only have here a small fraction of what originally existed. 
Yet there are indications that it still represents a group of documents with some internal 
coherence reflecting the collective activities of the main family. Aššur-aha-iddinas activities 
overlap in time with Melisah's, because there are cases where their texts come from the same 
eponym year,” and in No. 34 we find both Melisah and his son Urad-Serua engaged in differ- 
ent stages of the same transaction. Furthermore, the presence in this archive of 18 šulmānu 
documents recording these similar and rather distinctive transactions over three generations 


5 This follows from a comparison of the reconstructed eponym sequence in Freydank 2005a, 49-50 with the list of 
Urad-Šeruas eponyms in Freydank 2005a, 54 showing seventeen of the eponyms unrepresented, reduced by four of the 
eponyms from the sequence who are attested in other texts in Ass. 14327 (Nos. 51; 61; 70; 71). 

Nos. 11 (a šulmānu contract with a resident of Sarika), 19 (receipt of house price) and 25 (uncertain content) belong in 
the reign of Adad-nirari I; see also Freydank 2005a, 53. 

Here as elsewhere the assignations to reign of Freydank (1991d, 189-92) are tacitly accepted, except where more recent 
information (e.g. from Durkatlimmu) allows greater precision as set out in Freydank 2005a. 

Nos. 39 (Šunu-gardu), 41 (Aššur-nadin-apli), 42 (Mušallim-Adad), 45 (Adad-bel-gabbe) and 48 (Aššur-daan) are 
dated by eponyms assigned to the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta (Freydank 2005a, 49-50). 

10 Texts 8 and 9; 21 and 27; 22 and 34; 20 and 26, 30, 31; see Freydank 2005a, 53. 
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Table 4.14. Ass. 14327 family tree" 


Aššur-išmanni 
Adad-šar-ilani 


Adad-nirari I Aššur-aha-iddina 
(1305-1274) 


Melisah = Marat-batka 
Salmanu-ašared I 
(1273-1244) Ittabsi-den- Assur 


EZ 


Urad-Serua = fPN Aššur-bel-ilani 
Tukulti-Ninurta I 
(1243-1207) 


Išme-Ninurta 


(see pp. 248-52) cannot be coincidental, and shows that the composition of the archive is not 
entirely random." 


Text No. 50: A Second Family Archive 


Before describing the contents of the texts included in Ass. 14327, it will help to mention 
another, surely much larger, family archive whose existence is recorded for us by text No. 
50, belonging to the time of Urad-Serua. This is an inventory of items “which are deposited 
in the lower storeroom of the Sahüru building” (ll. 64-6). These include a chariot and char- 
iot components, miscellaneous pieces of furniture and wooden and metal items, but also a 
section summarised as “Total: 24 hampers of tablets”. The terminology used to describe the 
different types of document stored in these hampers” is so revealing that I make no apology 
for quoting it extensively once more." 


1 Dates after Jakob 2003, 571, following Freydank 1991d, 188-9; for the choice of the earlier range, cf. Appendix 1. 

? M. P. Maidman, in his review of my edition, is rather dismissive of the value of this archive as a basis for reconstructing 
Middle Assyrian conditions, comparing it unfavourably with the situation at Nuzi. In his words, “the paltry amount 
of this material alone would prevent the historian from attempting a reconstruction of so large a phenomenon as the 
social/administrative life of the Middle Assyrian state” (1992, 160). In response, one may readily agree that more, and 
more coherent, documents would be better, and concede the superiority of some of the Nuzi archives, but it seems rather 
defeatist not at least to suggest reconstructions which provide possible explanations for the documentation we do have. 
There is no denying that this one archive sheds light only on a restricted range of issues, but where light is thrown it 
would be a shame not to exploit it as a contribution to the larger picture. It is partly on account of these understandable 
reservations that some of the issues addressed in this chapter are discussed in rather pedestrian detail. 

Most of the containers are “chests” or “hampers” (quppu, presumably of wood or reed), but four are called marsattu, 
which is etymologically a “soaking vessel” and so probably a pottery jar of some description; I translate “vat”. 

14 A previous description also in Postgate 2003a, 128-9. 


o 
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Documents relating to the acquisition of property 

“Proclamations of the herald for houses in the Inner City (=Aššur)” (sasu nägiri ša E.MES 
ša ""lib-bi URU, 1. 20); and 

“Clearance(s) of people and fields of the town of Sarika" (tazkite 3a ERIN.MES u A.SA. 
MES ša ""Šarika, ll. 11-12). 

Another chest had tablets in some way associated with the city of Karana, but the subject 
of these transactions is lost (1. 16). 

Debt-notes from named individuals: sa UGU PN “of (obligations) on PN” 


The debtors are named as follows, and their names are found in the other Ass. 14327 


tablets as indicated; 100 per cent certainty that these are the same people is not possible 


because filiations are not given in No. 50, but it seems likely in most cases: Šamaš-ereš (l. 11; 


witness in No. 21), Aššur-la-tahatti (1. 13), Aššur-mušabši (1. 15; as witness and scribe, Nos. 


18; 22; 28; 40; 43°), Ištar-ereš (1. 16; son of Aššur-šuma-usur, as witness and scribe, Nos. 36; 
40), Ris-Adad (1. 19; if son of Remanni-Adad, witness and scribe, Nos. 27; 30; 49; or if son of 


|: 


„.]-Aššur, witness and scribe, No. 14) and Uqa-den-ili* (1. 29; witness No. 28, son of Aššur- 


$uma-usur, so quite likely brother of Ištar-ereš). 


“A vat of tablets of Ri$- Adad": marsattu ša tuppate ša Ris-Adad, and a chest “of case-tablets 
of Riš-Adad”: ša kisrate $a Ris-Adad (ll. 27-8). There is also a chest of his ordinary debt- 
notes (l. 19). 

“A vat of tablets of [PN], the cup-bearer" (marsattu ša tuppāte ša [PN] "šāgie, 11. 32-3). 
Debt-notes from “Assyrians”. These must have been numerous because they have been 
sorted into different chests on the basis of the items owed: 


ša alpe u emārē ša UGU aššurāyē “of oxen and asses owed by Assyrians” (ll. 17-18) 
ša immerē ša UGU assuräye “of sheep owed by Assyrians” (1. 21) 
ša SE-am ša UGU aššurāyē “of grain owed by Assyrians” (1. 22) 


ša KÜ.BABBAR sammuhi ša UGU aššurāyē “of mixed silver owed by Assyrians” (1. 23). 


There is also a chest of “expropriated tablets of (obligations) on Assyrians” (tuppāte paugāte 


ša UGU aššurāyē, |. 14). 


Debt-notes from craftsmen (ša UGU epis sipri, l. 17). 

Debt-notes from shepherds for [sheep'] and donkeys ([ša ...] u emārē ša UGU ra’iye, |. 24). 
“Tablets of the Palace of (obligations) on the horse-trainer” (tuppāte ša Ē.GAL-lim ša UGU 
lisusāni, ll. 26-7). 

Two chests containing textile items called kuddili. Their nature is obscure; perhaps they 
were some form of packaging for tablets, but the details of the tablets in guestion remain 
uncertain because of damage (ll. 33-6). 

A container (tallu) of Arzuhina workmanship “(of) Mannu-gir-[...] and his brothers and 
Sin-šeya” (IL. 30-1). To judge from Babylonian and Nuzi attestations, the tallu was probably 
a pottery vessel (CAD T, 101-2). 

A vat and possibly another container of documents described as uguräte, a term whose 
precise meaning is not known, but which must, like NA egirtu, be connected with the verb 
egāru occasionally found in Middle Assyrian meaning “to write” (1. 37). 
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e The scribe gives a “Total 24 chests of tablets" (SU.NIGIN 24 qu-pa-tu $a tup-pa-te"*), 
although not all the containers were quppu, and in fact there seem to be at least 25 if not 26 
containers listed. 


It would of course be quite mistaken to see this list as a complete inventory of the house- 
hold’s records. Few of the items with which the 24(?) tablet containers shared the storeroom 
are of high value except perhaps the chariot - there are no textiles or precious metalwork - 
and although we do not know what kind of building or where the šahūru was, it may well 
not have been part of or even adjacent to the family’s main residence. In all probability there 
would have been one or more storerooms there too, and of course if it was the building in 
dASI, the archive we now have was kept there. Probably these chests are back files which the 
family chose not to discard, but equally did not expect to consult frequently, but they may 
provide a valuable complement, if not corrective, to the impression received from the Ass. 
14327 tablets. 

Most of the documents listed seem to relate to the family’s private enterprises, but as with 
Ass. 14327 this is not exclusive, because there is one chest of the palace’s debt-notes from a 
horse trainer, and there may also be documents which belonged to individuals not known to 
us as family members (Riš-Adad, and the cup bearer whose name is lost), although this may 
just reflect our ignorance. Without further detail we cannot judge whether the debt-notes 
from craftsmen related to private or to public activities, though private seems more plausi- 
ble. The Ass. 14327 texts include contracts with a leather worker (No. 24), a carpenter (No. 
31), a metal worker (No. 67) and a brick maker (No. 48), among others. Striking are the four 
or five chests of debt-notes from “Assyrians”. The mere fact that they have been sorted into 
different containers on the basis of the subject of the debts seems to indicate that there was a 
large number. Whether we can recognise any such documents in Ass. 14327 depends on the 
significance of the term Assyrian, which is difficult to determine. If on one hand it refers to 
residents of the city of Aššur we might be surprised at the range of agricultural debts in the 
shape of animals and grain; on the other hand if it means Assyrian in the sense of any indig- 
enous citizen of the Assyrian state, it does not seem to be a very precise designation in this 
context. This is not the place to resolve the issue.'” As we shall see later in this section, as well 
as probable prosopographical connections, the tablets in these 24(?) chests and jars make 
reference to place names which have associations in the other Ass. 14327 texts, and confirm 
the assumption, based on the information that the chariot in 1. 1 was received by Urad-Serua, 
that the contents of the storeroom (including the tablets) belong to the family. 


Documents Not Mentioning a Family Member 


Urad-Serua is listed among other highly placed persons in No. 74, although he is not there 
a principal so that there is no obvious reason the tablet should be found in his house. There 
are also in Ass. 14327 at least 22 tablets which apparently do not mention any member of the 
family. At first sight it might seem unwise to assume any connection between these and the 


15 See Chapter 2 on the term Assyrian. 
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rest ofthe group, but the contents and nature of most of these texts sit well with the remain- 
der of the archive, and it would equally be unjustified to ignore them. Many cuneiform 
archives have had to be reconstructed entirely from the internal evidence of the inscribed 
texts because their archaeological context has been lost. Although the circumstances of dis- 
covery of Ass. 14327 are not as precisely reported as usual, there is a presumption with the 
Assur excavations that tablets with the same Ass. number were found together, and although 
we cannot assume a priori that they constitute a coherent archive, we must examine them 
to see how or why apparently unrelated documents were in association. As a whole these 
non-family texts make a haphazard collection, but a few pairs are linked by date and con- 
tent (Nos. 57 and 58; 63 and 64; 65 and 66; 71 and 72), helpfully confirming that such texts 
are not completely random and that the tablets must be present in the archive for a reason, 
even if it is not obvious to us.'* They fall, broadly, into two categories - bilateral documents 
which do not involve any of the nuclear family, and administrative texts where the names 
of the responsible officials either were not mentioned at all or are lost in breaks. With the 
bilateral texts the case of Ittabši-den-Aššur in Nos. 57-9 has already been mentioned, but in 
other cases we are in no position to know if the texts were in the house because of a more 
remote family connection or for some other reason. Some of the administrative texts are 
clearly to do with government affairs, including military recruitment and supply, and land 
allocations, and all these can do is to suggest that the family and its associates were involved 
in public administration. 


The Family’s Public Role 


One of the principal values of this archive is that it gives us a glimpse of the role of elite 
families in the administration of the Assyrian state. Unfortunately, much of the evidence is 
ambivalent at times, and may permit different interpretations. To explore the grey area of the 
intersection of public and private activities it may help to start from one part of the archive 
which is undeniably public. This is a pair of texts concerned with the distribution of grain 
to deportees in the region of the upper Habur (Nos. 34-5), associated with the provincial 
capitals of Nahur, Suduhu, Amasaku and Taidu. The obvious relationship of this group of 
texts to the historically attested Assyrian annexation of parts of the kingdom of Hanigalbat 
means that they have been discussed several times in recent decades and the connections do 
not need to be revisited here." A verbatim quote will give the clearest picture of the nature 
of these documents: 


That it is reasonable to treat such texts together with the more definite remainder of the archive is agreed, for instance, 
by Cole: “The author has made the reasonable assumption that the principals in these documents must have lived or 
worked in close association with the family” (1993-4, 118). Note, however, that Nos. 54 and 55 are later than any of the 
tablets mentioning family members, being after the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta (as noted by Freydank 2005a, 55; No. 55 
is from the eponymate of Aššur-nirari III, that is his accession year, 1202 BC). 

V For example Saporetti 1970b; Harrak 1987; Galter 1988. 
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No. 34 (KAJ 109) 


KISIB ki-din-[dsin] Seal of Kidin-[Sin]. 

(space for seal impression) 
360 [(+x) AN]SE 2? qa SE 360.02 homers of grain (measured) 
i-na GIS.BÁN SUMUN ša É.GAL-lim by the old sütu, belonging to the palace, 
sa KA 13 le-a-ni in accordance with 13 writing-boards 
ša ÉRIN.MES na-d3-hu-<tu> which the deported people 
ša ""šu-du-hi a-na NUMUN of Suduhu received for seed(-corn), 
SUKU-at GU,.MES-su-nu ù ŠUKU-šu-nu rations of their oxen, and their (own) rations 
i-na ""na-hur i-na SU !me-li-sah in Nahur, from the charge of Melisah, 
DUMU ?3a-i&ur-SES-SUM-na son of Aššur-aha-iddina, 
EN pa-hi-ti ša ""na-hur Governor of Nahur, 
im-hu-ru-ni 
LAUTU-SES-SUM-na Šamaš-aha-iddina, 
lige-pu the representative of the king 
ša LUGAL has received 
i-na SU 'IR-“Se-ru-a from the charge of Urad-Šerua, 
DUMU me-li-sah i-na ""na-hur son of Melisah, in Nahur. 
im-ta-har 
a-na !ki-din-sin DUMU “IM-te-ia To Kidin-Sin, son of Adad-teya, 
EN pa-he-te ša ""šu-du-hi Governor of Suduhu, 
a-na Sa-ad-du-ni for distribution 
it-ti-din he has given (it). 
ITI ša ke-na-te UD.23.[KÁM] Month of Sa-kenate, 23rd day, 
li-mu 'mu-Sal-lim—*a-sur eponymate of Mušallim-Aššur. 


The essence of this transaction is as follows: Kidin-Sin is the governor of Suduhu, and he has 
sealed this tablet to acknowledge receipt of about 36 metric tonnes of grain, which he is to 
distribute to the deportees of Suduhu. The grain is entrusted to him by a royal agent (gepu ša 
šarri) called Sama$-aha-iddina, who had himself received it in Nahur from Urad-Serua. In 
ll. 4-11 it is explained that the amount of grain is specified in 13 writing-boards which the 
deportees of Suduhu received in Nahur from Melisah, the governor of Nahur. Presumably 
this tablet was brought back to Urad-Serua by Šamaš-aha-iddina as evidence that he had cor- 
rectly delivered the grain to its destination. 

Instant understanding of what is happening here is made difficult by the ambiguity of 
the phrase “deportees of Suduhu”: Does this mean people moved from there, or to there? 
In 1988, I wrote that it seemed unlikely that they were being deported to Suduhu, but now 
this seems to be not only possible but preferable.'* The deportees are receiving the grain not 
just as rations for themselves, but as seed corn and ox fodder to allow them to start farming, 
and this is very comparable to the grain issues to Elamite families at Tell Chuera.? We can 
therefore easily imagine that these people had passed through Nahur on the way to Suduhu, 
where land had been allocated for them to cultivate, and that while at Nahur their details had 


18 As favoured by Freydank (1997a, 140”). 

1 See pp. 287-9 on Tell Chuera; and Jakob 2003, 122? for similar texts from Durkatlimmu. Note that similar detailed lists of 
deportee families are known from Assur (Ass. 10990ff. - see Freydank 1997a, 137^ for a preliminary notice of these texts). 
See also Nos. 57-8, in which Aššur-bel-ilani as governor of Assur is involved in issuing grain rations to Kassite deportees. 
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been recorded on writing-boards under the supervision of the governor, Melisah. The grain 
itself was issued at Nahur from government stocks controlled by (ina gāt) Urad-Serua, no 
doubt acting on behalf of his father, Melisah, who was presumably not present in Nahur at 
the time. 

Before sketching the implications of this for the role of the family, it will help to look at 


another of the documents: 


No. 35 (KAJ 113) 


(space for seal impression) 


716 ANSE 3BAN SE 

i-na GIS.BAN ša É hi-bur-ni 

ša E.GAL-lim 

ša ""a-ma-sa-ki 

ša i-na li-me '[a-b]i-DINGIR 

DUMU ta-šur-MU-[le]-šir 

1dbe-er-MU-le-šir DUMU e-tel-pi-‘tas-[me-te] 
"ige-pu ša LUGAL 

ip-Su-ru-ü-ni 


210 ANSE 6BÁN 4 qa SE i-na GIS.BÁN SUMUN 
$a É.GAL-lim 

ša ""a-ma-sa-ki 

ša i-na li-me 

1dg-šur-a-lik-pa-ni 

lub-ri DUMU ?a-s[ur-mu-KAR] 

"ige-pu [(_)] 

ša LUGAL ip-3u'-r[w-ni] 


SU.NIGIN 926 ANSE 9BÁN 4 qa SE 
i-na GIS.BAN ša É hi-bur-ni 
ša E.GAL-lim $a ""a-ma-sa-ki 
ša i-na a-bat LUGAL 
tdbe-er-MU-le-šir 
DUMU e-tel-pi-i-ttaš-me-te 

ù 'ub-ri DUMU da-šur-mu-KAR 
ttge-pu 
ša LUGAL a-na ĒRIN.MEŠ na-dš-hu-te 
ša ""na-hur i-di-nu-ni 
a-na "da-šur-ki-te-i-de 
DUMU 'g-šur-LUGAL-DINGIR.MEŠ-[ni] 
EN pa-hi-te ša ""na-hur 

a-na šļa-du-u-ni ta-din 


SE an-]ni-á Sa pi-i 5 le-a-ni 


ša LU]GAL i-na SU "IR-“Se-ru-a 


[ 

[ 

[ša '“be-]er-SUM-na "qe-pu 

[ 

[DU]MU mi-li-sah [i\m-hu-ru-ni 


716.3 homers of grain 

(measured) by the sūtu of the hiburnu house, 
belonging to the palace 

of Amasaki 

which, in the eponymate of Abi-ili, 

son of Aššur-šumu-lešer, 

Ber-šumu-lešer, son of Etel-pi-Tašmete, 

the representative of the king, 


withdrew; 


210.64 homers of grain by the old sūtu, 
belonging to the palace 

of Amasaki, 

which, in the eponymate of 
Aššur-alik-pani, 

Ubri, son of Ašš[ur-mušezib], 

the representative 

of the king withd[rew]; 


Total: 926.94 homers of grain 

by the sūtu of the hiburnu house, 
belonging to the palace of Amasaki, 
which on the order of the king 
Ber-šumu-lešer, 

son of Etel-pi-Tašmete, 

and Ubri, son of Aššur-mušezib, 

the representative(s) 

of the king gave to the deported people 
of Nahur, 

was given to Assur-ketti-ide 

son of Aššur-šar-ilani, 

Governor of Nahur, 

[for dis]tribution. 

This [grain] (is) in accordance with 5 
writing-boards [which Be]r-iddina, the 
representative of the king, received from the 


charge of Urad-Serua, son of Milisah, 
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a-na '“q-Sur-ki-[te-(i)]-de i-di-nu-ni (and) gave to Aššur-ketti-ide. 
ITI ša ke-na-te UD.21.KAM Month Sa-kenate, 21st day, 
li-mu 'mu-šal-lim—ta-šur eponymate of Mušallim-Aššur. 


This document was written only 2 days earlier, but it seems to be dealing with past history, 
because it reports on withdrawals of grain from the palace at Amasaku by different royal 
representatives on two separate occasions in previous years. The grain was destined for the 
deportees of Nahur, and by analogy with No. 34, they were no doubt being settled within the 
territory of the province. As in No. 34, it is the governor of the province who is entrusted with 
the grain by the representatives, and we learn that in the two earlier years, the eponymates 
of Abi-ili and Aššur-alik-pani, the governor was Aššur-ketti-ide. The awkward fact is that in 
No. 34, written just two days later, we read that now Melisah is the governor of Nahur. One 
possible explanation is that both these documents were written in connection with a transfer 
of the governorship from Aššur-ketti-ide to Melisah: certainly No. 35, from the way it records 
long-completed transactions, seems to document outstanding liabilities rather than current 
events, and it is not a very formal document because it has no witnesses and lacks an intro- 
ductory caption identifying the seal owner. It does, all the same, confirm that alongside his 
father Urad-Serua had a significant role to play in the Assyrian administration at this time, 
whoever may have been governor of Nahur on the day in question. Whether at this time or 
later Urad-Serua himself ever held the post of governor (bél pahiti) in one of these Habur 
provincial capitals is something our texts do not tell us, but it is at least clear that he was in 
a position of administrative responsibility while his father was nominally the governor of 
Nahur. 

In general, from Nos. 34 and 35 we recover a coherent picture. We see that in two at least 
of the provincial capitals (Suduhu and Nahur) the governor is responsible for issuing large 
quantities of grain to deportees who are being settled on land which they are expected to 
plough and sow. The documents we have were written because the grain had required mov- 
ing from one city to another, in No. 34 from Nahur to Suduhu, and in No. 35 from Amasaku 
to Nahur, and we learn that the task of transportation was entrusted to royal aides, literally 
“representatives of the king’, who had been delegated the authority to mediate between equal- 
ranking provincial governors.” From Nos. 34 and 35 we also learn that the detailed justifi- 
cation for these large volumes of grain had been described on a number of writing-boards: 
plainly, the amount required by each provincial governor had been assessed in advance by 
listing the deported families, with their seed corn and fodder requirements and the length of 
time for which they needed rations, and the governor was expected to ensure that the distri- 
bution was made in accordance with these lists. That this is indeed how the administration 
proceeded is confirmed by just such a detailed list from about the same time recovered from 
Tell Chuera. Here we see how the individual requirements of each family are estimated so as 
to give the total needed for a given length of time, although because the numbers are smaller 


? Another instance of such a transfer is No. 29, where “at the command of the king" the governor of Taidu supplies grain 
for the Nahur deportees; royal representatives are again involved, and the recipient is almost certainly Melisah, with, 
perhaps, “the son of Melisah”; the date is unfortunately lost. 
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the necessary information could be recorded on an ordinary clay tablet rather than a wooden 
writing-board.”! 

These documents are not the only ones which illustrate the activities of our family in the 
Habur region, but they are some of the few unequivocal instances where we can be certain 
they are acting as officials on behalf of the state. Another unambiguous case is No. 26, where 
the 40 bales of straw “belonging to the palace" and “in the charge (sa qat) of Melisah” are 
issued “on the instructions of” (ana šipirte) the steward of the House of Sikku (see p. 258). 
Urad-Serua was certainly engaged at times in administering manpower for the state: No. 44 
lists four soldiers “deficit of the army-units" (LA.MES 3a huradate), and No. 46 details three 
other men, who were all “in the charge of Urad-Serua’, while his involvement in the provi- 
sion of human resources for the state is confirmed by No. 45 which lists six men and three 
women who were listed on different writing-boards and are being entrusted to him in Assur 
for return to their units. In other cases, where there is no explicit mention of the palace as 
owner, or the phrase “in the charge of” (Sa qat) is not used, we cannot assume they are acting 
on behalf of the state rather than in a private capacity, although it is not be ruled out.” 


Countryside Connections: The Šulmānu Texts 


A decision on this point is often difficult because it is certain from other documents that the 
family had a variety of long-standing social and economic links with the countryside. This is 
well illustrated by Texts 1-18, which are probably all šulmānu contracts.” Middle Assyrian 
šulmānu contracts in general were discussed by Koschaker and Finkelstein,” and those in 
the Urad-Serua Archive in Postgate 1988a, xiii-xvi. Succinctly, they are a specialised form 
of debt-note, recording a commitment from one party to make a payment to the creditor in 
recognition of the fact that a matter had been dealt with by the creditor. As creditor eight of 
the texts have Aššur-aha-iddina, eight have Melisah and his wife and only two have Urad- 
Serua. Presumably the tablets from the time of his father and grandfather are still present in 
Urad-Serua’s house because the liability they documented was never paid off. This of course 
hints that they may only be a small residual fraction of the total. 

Two versions of the deal can be distinguished. In one, which may be called a “prospective 
šulmānu contract’, the obligation on the debtor will only exist once the matter has been dealt 
with. 


This summary agrees substantially with the account of these transactions offered by Jakob (2003, 121-3). He notes 

there that Freydank has a rather different interpretation of these texts both in respect of the function of the writing 

boards and in relation to the meaning of pašāru (Freydank 1997a, 136-7). However, à propos Freydanks comment on 

my interpretation of KAJ 106 [by which I think he means my note on KAJ 109, 1988a, 70], I would agree with him now 

that the thirteen writing boards were not given to the deportees themselves. 

For comment on this uncertainty, and the possibility of some inconsistency on the part of the scribes, see Jakob 2009, 

161512, 

23 “Probably” because the broken state of Nos. 7 and 8 makes their identity as šulmānu contracts hypothetical, although 
probable. 

^ Cf. Jakob 2003, 52-3. 
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[KISI]B ‘IM-mu-SIG, // KI[SIB 'DINGIR-sa-ga-ni]-ia Seal of Adad-mudammeq // 
Se[al of Ilu-sagani]ya 
(seal impression) 
3 talents of lead 
belonging to Aššur-aha-iddina 
son of Adad-Sar-ilani 
(is) owed by Adad-mudammeq 
and Ilu-saganiya, 
sons of Adad-mušezib, 
son of Raši-ilu. 


3 GU.UN AN.NA 

ša *a-sur-SES-SUM-na 

DUMU 1IM-LUGAL-DINGIR.MEŠ-ni 
i+na UGU ‘IM-mu-SIG, 

ù DINGIR-sa-ga-ni-ia 

DUMU.MES !IM-mu-KAR 

DUMU ra-si-DINGIR 


AN.NA an-ni-ü This lead 

Sul-ma-nu (is) a gift. 

a-ba-su-n[u] He will examine their case, 
e-mar 

Sul-ma-su (and then) receive his gift. 
i-laq-qi 


(seals and witnesses) 
(date) 


No.15 (KAJ 54) 


The other, retrospective, formulation is used when the case has already been examined. 


(seal impression) 

% GIN KU.SIG,, sa-ak-ru 
ša IR-$e-ru-a 

DUMU me-lim-sah 

itna UGU "is,-tár-pí-láh 
DUMU mwusdj$, -tár-re-mat 
ša ""si-na-nu 

KŪ.SIG,, an-ni-ú 
<šul-ma-nu> šu-ut a-ba-su 
am-rat 

i+na UD-me 

i-ri-šu-šu-ni 

i-dan 

ù tup-pu-šu 


i-hap-pi 


Half a shekel of refined gold 
belonging to Urad-Šerua, 
son of Melimsah, 

(is) owed by Ištar-pilah 

son of Ištar-remat 

of the town of Sinanu. 

This gold - 

it is <a gift».^ 

His case has been examined. 
On the day 

he requests it 

he shall deliver it, 

and (then) may break his tablet. 


(witnesses) 


No.17 (KAJ 48) 


249 


From the eighteen šulmānu tablets in this archive a clear pattern emerges. The debtors 


have undertaken to make a “gift”, which we would perhaps call a bribe, to a member of 


?5 The scribe has rather embarrassingly omitted the word šulmānu, but that it is correctly restored is evident by comparison 
with the other texts, for example No. 18:8'-14' KŪ.SIG,, an-ni-u sul-ma-nu šu-ut a-ba-su am-rat šul-ma-šu i-da-an 
“This gold - it is a gift. His case has been examined. He shall deliver his gift ..”. 
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the family, in return for having their case examined. The texts do not suggest that the 
case will necessarily be decided in favour of the debtor, so that on the surface at least the 
bribe is aimed at securing the creditor’s attention rather than influencing the decision. 
These are not hole-in-the-corner transactions, but a socially accepted convention, because 
they are regularly witnessed and sealed by the witnesses, so that the documents have the 
appearance of private legal documents valid in law, rather than transactions internal to 
the administration. Matthews has noted that in some instances where the case has already 
been examined there is only a single seal impression, indicating that the witnesses had not 
sealed, in contrast to the prospective sulmanu texts where the witnesses’ seal impressions 
are normally present.” 

Ihe substance of the bribes promised is quite varied.” Aššur-aha-iddina is twice prom- 
ised a female slave, one of them a weaver (Nos. 1-2). He is also promised a cow (No. 4), 
and 10 rams (No. 8). His son Melisah is once promised 3 ewes, and twice a single cow 
(Nos. 5-6), while in No. 3 a donkey mare is promised to Melisah’s wife. Round amounts of 
grain are promised to Aššur-aha-iddina (5 homers ~ 500 litres, No. 10; 10 homers ~ 1,000 
litres, No. 11), and to Melisah (10 homers, No. 12; 20 homers ~ 2,000 litres, No. 13). In 
text No. 54, which is not itself a šulmānu transaction but refers to one, there is mention of 
as many as 130 homers of grain. Finally metals: 1 talent of lead (annuku) is promised to 
Aššur-aha-iddina in No. 14 and to Melisah’s wife in No. 16. In No. 15 Aššur-aha-iddina is 
promised 3 talents of lead, while in both No. 17 and No. 18 Urad-Serua is promised half a 
shekel of gold. While we do not know the relevant exchange rates to allow us to compare 
the value of these different bribes, it is clear that they tended to be round sums, no doubt 
varying with the poverty of the debtor and the nature of the case. For payments in normal 
commercial contexts Middle Assyrian texts tend to favour metal (copper, lead or silver), 
and the range of payments in kind (animals, grain) attested here underlines the fact that 
this is not a purely economic situation, but one with a strong social element, and reminds 
us of practices at Nuzi which also reflect a more traditional economy less tied to a metal 
currency (see p. 356). 

One striking feature of these transactions is that the debtor is frequently not from Assur 
but from somewhere in the countryside. Thus in at least nine cases the debtor, or potential 
debtor, comes from a place outside Aššur - never a well-known town, so very likely no more 
than a village. In No. 11 the place is called Sarika, and we know from No. 50:12 that the fam- 
ily archives included legal “clearances” to do with the purchase of land and persons there.” 
Moreover, some of the other parties to the transactions have rural responsibilities. In No. 5, if 
correctly deciphered, we have the bare mention “on account of the chief farmer” (assum GAL 


?* However this observation does not hold for two of the Sabi Abyad šulmānu texts (on which see, footnote 32). 

27 See Postgate 1988a, xv for the full list. 

25 No. 54 also involves people from villages, probably in the district of Nineveh where the repayment is to be made, and 
the other scanty attestations of sulmänu contracts serve to reinforce this general picture. These are KAJ 93, which comes 
from the Ass. 11018 archive of Ubru, a village inspector (cf. Llop-Radat 2009, No. 160; Pedersén 1985 archive M3), and 
two texts from Tell al-Rimah (one possibly involving our own Urad-Serua, Postgate 2002, 303 and 307), and in each 
case the town or village of the debtor is specified. 
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ENGAR‘.M[ES’]), which gives little away. In text No. 54, which does not directly involve a 
member of the family, two brothers borrow 130 homers of grain, together with fifty sheep, 
from another chief farmer (GAL ek-ka-ra-te), and apparently use the grain immediately as 
a šulmānu bribe “in order to have themselves assigned to Labus Board” ([as]sum ana le'i ša 
labi tabākušunu). 

While šulmānu contracts are clearly private transactions, in the sense that the family mem- 
ber named as the creditor expects to reap the benefit in person (rather than on behalf of 
the state), there remain two unresolved issues: Were the family members acting in a private 
capacity or exercising their public office, and was their examination of the cases in a legal 
or administrative context? Whether the authority they were exercising was by virtue of a 
judicial office, an administrative appointment or a personal legal relationship to the debtor 
(as a landlord, for instance), is extremely difficult to determine. Text No. 54, just discussed, 
seems to belong in the sphere of state administration, and there is nothing in the Ass. 14327 
šulmānu texts to suggest that our family members were acting formally as judges or that the 
matters to be resolved were formal legal cases. Moreover, it seems highly unlikely that in Nos. 
3 and 16 Melisah’s wife could have been acting in a judicial capacity, even in place of her hus- 
band. On the other hand it is worth noting that in KAJ 93, the šulmānu text from the Archive 
of Ubru, the final witness was a judge, and that in TR 2028 from Tell al-Rimah the litigant has 
successfully been released from custody, which might have a legal dimension. 

If they were not acting as judges, what position in the administration, or in society more 
generally, gave Aššur-aha-iddina and his offspring the authority to examine these cases? 
Taken together, the šulmānu transactions convey an abiding relationship between members 
of the family and their clients over three generations, and the fact that at least half of the 
clients came from villages means that the family’s sphere of influence extended into the coun- 
tryside. Unquestionably while governor of Nahur Melisah would have been in a position to 
decide disputes within the province on a wide range of matters. However, it is not known if 
either Aššur-aha-iddina or Urad-Serua were also governors, of Nahur or any other province, 
and it is unlikely that all the villages mentioned in our šulmānu texts actually fell within the 
province of Nahur.? Moreover, although it would be understandable that in Melisah’s pro- 
longed absence his wife might stand in for him, the obvious reason for his absence would be 
attendance to his duties in the province, and if involvement in the investigation was associ- 
ated with his position as governor, one would rather expect it to be conducted there in his 
presence, and not to be referred to his household back home at Assur. 

Is it possible then that the family members were acting as lower-ranking state officials with 
responsibilities in the countryside? One countryside official is the chief farmer, or farm man- 
ager, (rab ekkarate) who was in charge of a number of farmers on behalf of the state. He was 
however needed on location, and is more likely to be a local person. He was not high in the 
hierarchy,” and his duties were narrowly confined to the agricultural sphere - in No. 54 it isa 


? See later in this chapter on Sinanu and Sarika. 
3 See Jakob 2003, 338-41. The texts we have from state archives naturally refer to state employees, and we cannot a priori 
rule out the possibility that private households retained their own farm managers. 
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chief farmer who advances the loan which the debtor uses as a šulmānu to induce Erib- Assur 
to add him to Lab'u's writing-board. Unfortunately we are not given Erib-Assur's official posi- 
tion, but he could well have been a village inspector (rab ālāni). In this archive this official is 
only encountered in the person of Erib-Sin in Nos. 63-4, but the role ofthe office is described 
in Jakob (2003), on the basis of the Billa texts which show that the holder could have respon- 
sibilities for labour recruitment,*' and it is noteworthy that the archive owner Ubru was - at 
times at least - a village inspector and kept his documentation on the west side of the city at 
Assur. The post would however normally be attached to a provincial administration, and it 
therefore is affected by the same considerations as the governorship itself. The failure of the 
texts themselves to describe the nature of the case to be decided makes it difficult to assess 
whether it was as holders of this office that our family members were in a position to make 
the decision.? 

Another possibility is that they were acting in a private capacity as a landowner or some 
other influential member of the local community in question. Their archive does seem to 
show that they owned land in more than one locality outside Assur (see the next section). 
This would give them standing within the town or village, and because they hardly cultivated 
it in person there will surely have been tenants dependent on them in some way. Similar 
influence would no doubt also be attached to any real estate they may have held from the state 
under a prebendary system. Nevertheless, it is implicit in the formulation of these texts that 
the family member was acting in some sense as an arbitrator, as a third party, and therefore 
it is unlikely that the family’s relationship to the litigant or debtor was simply that of landlord 
to tenant, under which this elaborate system of legally certified inducements would hardly 
have been necessary or appropriate. Possibly, though, the family's standing in the community 
in general put its individual members in a position to act as arbiters in either state or judicial 
affairs without holding any formal office in the administration or the judiciary. 


Other Rural Links 


That the family had private interests in rural Assyria is supported by other documents from 
within and outside the archive. Aššur-aha-iddina is the creditor in two grain loans (Nos. 
20-1) which include a “harvester clause" requiring the borrower to provide labour at harvest 
time, and implies that Aššur-aha-iddina had fields under cultivation (from which the grain 
probably derived); in No. 20 the debtor comes from a village called Tugau. From Melisah 


31 See Jakob 2003, 160-6. No syllabic writing of the title is attested, although it sometimes has the syllabic complement 
-ni. For one village inspector apparently based at Sibaniba see on Bi 48 (p. 276). 

Of five šulmānu documents from Tell Sabi Abyad one names as creditor a kings daughter, two name Aššur-iddin, well 
known as (Chief) Chancellor, and two rather later documents belong to the steward of the dunnu called Tammitte. As 
at Assur, the background to each transaction is not usually described, but in two cases the creditor (once Aššur-iddin 
and once Tammitte) is asked to intervene in what could be purely administrative decisions, but might also have a legal 
dimension. Other texts from the farmstead also reveal that these high-ranking officials could act in a legal capacity, and 
in the countryside it is probably unrealistic to expect a rigid demarcation between legal and administrative authority. 
(Many thanks to Frans Wiggermann for showing me these texts on which he reported at the Rencontre Assyriologique 
Internationale at Leiden in 2012). 


32 
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and his son the evidence for the family’s rural estates comes in the form of contracts with 
an agent. Thus in No. 27 a farm manager at Tutura (otherwise unknown) owed 5 homers 
of grain, and the document we have states that the original loan tablet has been entrusted 
to a third party (Igiš-Adad) who is to have the debt paid to Melisah. No. 28 also requires an 
agent to have grain of Melisah's paid over, and then deposited into storage, and it starts with 
a reference to “previous tablets”, making it clear that the agent had carried out similar tasks 
on former occasions. In No. 36 the agent, Marduk-bel-išmanni, has been given four different 
tablets to realise by Urad-Serua: 


SU.NÍGIN 4 tup-pa-tu Total: 4 tablets 

ša 'TR-“Se-ru-a ..... belonging to Urad-Serua ... 

a-na -AMAR.UTU-EN-is-ma-n[i] ... are given to Marduk-bel-išmanni... 
a-na Sa-ad-du-ni to secure payment. 

ta-ad-na U-Sa-dan He shall secure payment, 

i-dan ù tup-pu-[su] shall make payment (himself) and 
i-hap-pi (then) may break his tablet. 


No. 36 (KAJ 110): 13-21 


One of these tablets was a loan of lead (annuku). Two were for cereal products from named 
individuals. The fourth was for 5 homers of grain owed by ASaredu “which he had taken in a 
farmstead in the administrative area of Taidu” (No. 36:9—12).*> 

Taidu is on the upper Habur, in the same region as Nahur, where Melisah was once gov- 
ernor, and a long way from Aššur.** There is some evidence to suggest that the family also 
had interests in the region of Karana, at or near Tell al-Rimah, some 60 kilometres west of 
Nineveh in the jezirah. The family's back files included a chest of tablets relating to Karana 
(No. 50:16), and in No. 17 the promise of half a shekel of gold to Urad-Serua comes from a 
resident of Sinanu, a place which is otherwise only known from a text from Tell al-Rimah.** 
Furthermore, the names Melisah and Urad-Serua turn up on tablets from a small archive 
found at the site of Tell al-Rimah itself, one of them a šulmānu text involving Urad-Serua 
(see p. 266). The debtor in a šulmānu text of Aššur-aha-iddina (No. 11) comes from a vil- 
lage called Sarika (whose location is unknown), and a man making bricks for Urad-Šeruas 
wife also came from this village (No. 48), suggesting that the family retained long-standing 
interests there. This seems to be confirmed by the entry in No. 50:11-12 listing "Clearance(s) 
of people and fields of the town of Sarika” The term clearance (tazkītu) probably relates to the 


$ 


In Postgate 19882, xvii, it was suggested that the "debt collection" texts of Melisah and Urad-Serua (Nos. 27, 28 and 
36) showed "the family engaged in rural administration" meaning public administration on behalf of the state. In fact 
it now seems to be at least as likely if not more so that these were part of their private enterprise. 

Assyriological opinion is in some disarray over the location of Taidu, but the evidence (not least the itinerary published 
in Róllig 1983) still appears to me to favour a location on the upper Habur, whether or not there is a second town with 
an identical or similar name in the Diyarbakir region. 

If Tell al-Rimah was not itself Karana (and there is some reason to think it may rather have been Qatara, cf. Nashef 1988, 
and Postgate 2002, 305-6 footnote 5), it was certainly a neighbour of, and probably within the province of, Karana. 

% TR 2069A, collated by Douglas Kennedy, see Nashef 1985, 231; Postgate 19882, 33. 

Postgate 2002, 307 footnote 26. 
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exclusion of competing ownership claims, indicating that the family’s status in at least some 
of these rural contexts was associated with private property in both real estate and “human 
resources” (ERIN.MES = sabu). 

We would expect urban landlords with rural property also to own animals. In its ancil- 
lary storeroom, the family kept a chest of tablets recording oxen and donkeys owed by 
“Assyrians” (No. 50:17-18), a chest of “sheep owed by Assyrians” (l. 21) and a chest of 
"[sheep]" (or “[oxen]”) “owed by the shepherds” (1. 24). Among the Ass. 14327 tablets there 
is one tablet regulating Melisah’s relations with a shepherd (No. 30): it shows that he had 
a close, long-standing relationship with the shepherd, Adad-ereš, their mutual accounts 
being elaborate enough to be recorded on a writing-board (1. 8), and sheep sometimes 
being handed over to him “to be held in readiness" (ll. 2-4). The tablet states that the ani- 
mals still owed were “belonging to (ša) Melisah” (l. 21), and although they include “one 
goat of the palace, for the rations of the kings troops, which was given to Ber-mušabši”, in 
general the document indicates that we are looking at Melisah’s personal flocks, probably 
kept near Aššur for at least some of the year. By contrast in No. 38 Urad-Serua charges a 
flock-master (naqidu) called Silliya with collecting the debts recorded on three separate 
tablets, two of them for a single cow, and one for 27 sheep. The text is formulated very like 
the debt collector texts for grain mentioned earlier (Nos. 27, 28 and 36); unfortunately no 
place name is mentioned, but here too there is nothing to indicate that this is anything 
other than a purely private affair. 


Rural Links in Non-Family Texts 


Among the texts which do not visibly derive from the core members of the family, there are 
two small groups in particular which deserve a mention here for the light they may shed on 
the urban:rural symbiosis. Nos. 54-6 differ considerably from each other in detail, but they 
share a common underlying transaction, which is the loan of grain to villagers, backed up by 
an additional obligation to provide both harvesters and, unusually, also animals.** The sim- 
plest to describe is No. 55: here the debtor, Aššur-apla-iddina, “of the farmstead (dunnu) of 
Ninuayu the Burudaean’, borrows 150 homers (~15,000 litres) of grain from Adad-usammeh, 
who is “the steward of the farmstead of... 5 and we are told that “This corn will keep his 
household alive in the absence of any of his own? This is therefore a loan taken out in a time 
of famine, but the terms are not unduly generous: in five months time he will have to repay 
200 per cent of the grain borrowed, and the grain debt has attached to it an obligation to pro- 
vide 70 harvesters and (perhaps) 70 ewes." In light of this text we can understand the series 
of eight separate loan contracts which were gathered onto a single tablet (No. 56). In 1. 22-4 


38 The texts, especially No 56 (MARV 1.47), have been discussed several times, including Aynard & Durand 1980, 41-3, 
Harrak 1989, Farber 1990 and Pedersén 1991a. 

9 SE-um.MES an-ni-u i-na la-a šu-a-te É-su ū-ba-li-ti (11. 11-13). 

For the suggestion that these sheep may in fact already be the property of the creditor and the text is regulating an 

existing contractual herding relationship see Postgate 1988a, 144; but this may place too much faith in the generosity of 

the creditors. 
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(correctly: 45-7*!), the total amount is given as 888 homers of grain, belonging to Kaššu, son 
of Šamaš-din-deni, of the city of Kurda, a provincial capital west of Nineveh in the jezirah, 
and from 1. 32 (i.e. 1. 4) we learn that he is a scribe and a representative (LU.A.BA ge-pi). Three 
of his debtors come from a village called Ilimenanaša, one is a “palace farmer of Kurda’, for 
the others their village is not mentioned. These are “hardship loans”: in §2 we are told: “He 
took this grain as a loan (a-na pu-hi) in the absence of any of his own (i-na la šu-a-te), (and) 
gave it to his brothers”, and $1, §3 and $5 have an almost identical clause. In $6 and $7 the 
“brothers” are replaced by the “sons of his village” (DUMU(.MES) URU-šu).*” Despite my 
own comment that these texts reflect “a practice of making loans from government stocks to 
the rural population in their time of need” (1988a, xvii), we know from the Babu-aha-iddina 
Archive that private households might use a “representative” (qepu), and it cannot be con- 
sidered certain that Kaššu was acting for the state instead of as a private urban entrepreneur. 
Their presence in the house may be connected either to the family's own rural interests in the 
north or with its state office. 

The other small group of texts is Nos. 71-4. Texts 71 and 73 seem to record allocations of 
agricultural plots of land to Assyrian citizens, some of them recurring in both texts. In No. 71 
the land is in the territory of a town possibly called Res-naribi, and possibly in the province 
(ha[I-z]u) of Nineveh, and the allocation appears to have been made by a “mayor” (hāziānu), 
perhaps from a "writing- [board of] Mudammeq-Marduk’, known to be the Governor of the 
Land (that is Aššur province).? In No. 72 some of the same recipients reappear, and the same 
two officials are involved, but here they are distributing houses in a different town. Despite all 
the uncertainties, Nos. 71-3 therefore seem to derive from the state administration of land, 
perhaps in the north of the country. No. 74 is not related to them, but it belongs in the public 
sphere: it is badly broken, but on the obverse there are sections listing areas of land, volumes 
of seed corn and over 490 homers of grain “of the palace”. The reverse names nine or more 
persons, who include Libur-zanin-Aššur, the well-known royal eunuch; Urad-Serua, son of 
Melisah; and Aššur-bel-ilani, son of Ittabši-den-Aššur, royal representative and Urad-Serua’s 
brother-in-law. Rev. 13 may say “ar]my, ration for 2 months” (hu-r]a-di SE SUKU ša 2 ITI 
UD.MES). Unfortunately this is all too damaged to give a clear result, but what does seem 
certain is that the text belongs in the context of state administration and involved a number 
of officials highly placed in the Assur hierarchy in the late 13th century, including our own 


The correct arrangement of the text on this tablet was pointed out in Pedersén 1991b: in consequence, lines 29-51 
of my edition of No. 56 should be lines 1-23, followed by lines 1-28, which become lines 24-51, with lines 52-6 on 
the left edge remaining unchanged. For convenience in the text I have numbered each section in the correct order, 
corresponding to the old line numbering of my edition as follows: $1 - 29-36; $2 - 37-41; $3 - 42-7; $4 - 48-51; $5 - 
1-5; $6 - 6-11; $7 - 12-17; $8 - 18-21; $9 - 22-28; $10 - 52-56. 

As Farber points out, the debtors in $4 and $8 are not villagers but state employees (a “palace farmer" and a “royal 
eunuch”), and their debts are not loans, because the phrase ana pühi ilge is not used (1990). This might incline us to see 
the loans as state business. The total amount of grain to be repaid is given in l. 27 (at the end of $9) as 1,664 homers, 
which is less than twice the total owed (888 homers). Farber’s calculations provide an explanation for this: the villagers 
were to repay the grain at 200 per cent (as in No. 54), but the two state dependants paid no, or less, interest. 

I am inclined to favour Freydank’s proposal to restore ša le-[‘i] 'mu-SIG,-?AMAR.UTU, instead of ša li-[me] as given 
in the transliteration of No. 71:28, but this is not certain. 
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Urad-Serua. Although not provable, it seems probable that the state officials listed here were 
recipients of prebendary land allocations, and taken together with Nos. 71-3, it demonstrates 
at least that some of the documents kept in the house derived directly from the state admin- 
istration of land, incidentally confirming the high status of our family. 


The Family and the House(hold) 


Our texts do not seem to refer to the “House of Urad-Serua” or of his father or grandfather, 
though there can scarcely be any doubt that this would have been current usage. Mention of 
their “House” would not be expected within the family’s own archives, of course, and refer- 
ences to their establishment in other texts would depend on their role within the government 
structure of the day. The obvious, though unprovable, assumption is that their “House” was 
the building excavated in dA8I where the Ass. 14327 tablets were found, and that this was a 
family house occupied by Urad-Serua and his son, having previously been home to Melisah 
and his father, Aššur-aha-iddina, perhaps in its earlier occupation stratum. It is impossible to 
know if the family were long-standing Aššur residents, although the two earlier generations 
had impeccable Assyrian names - it might seem obvious that they were from Aššur, but we 
should at least consider the possibility that they were a powerful local family who at some 
stage had moved into the city from somewhere in the provinces. Melisah’s name is Kassite.“* 
His mother's name is not known to us, but if she were of Kassite stock this might explain it. 
We have no evidence for more than the one son in each generation: either the principals had 
no brothers, or if they did, the brothers took no part in the family activities reflected in the 
archive. Nevertheless, we can see that the family operated as a unity across the generations. 
This is not only because the Ass. 14327 group of tablets includes texts in which four succes- 
sive generations are involved, but because, as already noted, Melisah and Aššur-aha-iddina 
are active in the same year, and Melisah and his son are both mentioned as principals in a 
single transaction (No. 34). In No. 42 we find Urad-Serua accepting renewed liability for a 
loan of grain and straw owed by his grandfather, in accordance with a formally executed tab- 
let (Sa pi-i tup-pi sa-bi-te). Noteworthy too is the involvement in transactions of the wives of 
Melisah and Urad-Serua (Nos. 3, 16 and 48). Why they feature in these texts is not told to us: 
it may be that they were acting as head of the family while their husbands were away from 
the city - and as a provincial governor Melisah at least may well have been absent for months 
at a time - but it is not impossible that they were pursuing their own business interests 
(see p. 240). 

Sales of persons are well attested in Middle Assyrian times, and we would expect an elite 
household to include slaves. From (admittedly unfulfilled) sulmanu contracts we learn that 
Aššur-aha-iddina expected to be given a slave woman (No. 1) and a female weaver (No. 2), 
and in No. 32 Melisah is given a male called Ber-šuma-iddina; this text is slightly curious, but 
he may be described as a chief doorkeeper (GAL e-te; so Jakob 2003, 224). In one of the latest 


“ It is occasionally written !me-lim-sah, for the nasal component of which cf. Sassmannshausen 2001, 217 No. 13:17: 
!mi-le-en-za-ah. 
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texts, Urad-Šeruas son Išme-Ninurta accepts a slave of Lullayu as security for the price of a 
horse. In No. 50 one chest contained “Clearance(s) of people and fields of the town of Sarika’, 
which seems to imply that the family did legally purchase slaves, but it seems likely that for 
the most part they would have remained in the countryside rather than becoming part of the 
city establishment. All this is anecdotal, but does at least agree with an expectation that the 
household owned some labour resources both in the city and on its countryside estates. 

To judge from Babu-aha-iddinas correspondence, there may well have been associates of 
the household who, while not being slaves, participated in their affairs. We have no mention 
of representatives (gēpūtu) as in the Babu-aha-iddina texts, nor of a steward (AGRIG), and 
it is likely enough that their affairs did not require such specialised administrators. We may 
though take a hint from No. 50, where the family’s back files include documents belonging 
to Ri$-Adad and also debt-notes from him, and from a number of other persons, several of 
whom probably resurface as witnesses and scribes in the Ass. 14327 archive. This suggests 
that they belonged among the associates of the household, and may have been available to act 
as scribes. There is no sign that they were relatives. Other persons associated with the family 
may well have operated outside the city, such as the agents Iqi$- Adad in No. 27, Mannu-gir- 
Assur in No. 28 and Marduk-bel-išmanni in No 36, who were entrusted with calling in the 
family’s debts from different debtors. The shepherd in No. 30 and the flock-master in No. 38 
could of course serve several masters, even if they had a long-term relationship with the fam- 
ily, like any craftsmen who undertook work for them. 


State or Private Business? 


From p. 245 it is certain that both Melisah and Urad-Serua were engaged in official state 
duties in the Habur region, and that probably later on Urad-Serua had public responsibilities 
for state manpower. On one occasion Melisah is called the governor (bél pahiti) of Nahur 
(No. 34), but frustratingly this is the only formal title given to any of the family in the archive, 
although it is clear that at the same time Urad-Serua was also carrying out state business in 
relation to his father’s office. It would not be unheard of for a son to succeed his father as the 
governor of a province, but we have no evidence that this happened here, and Nahur is not 
the only provincial centre mentioned in the texts. Although in No. 74 Urad-Serua is men- 
tioned in the same breath as well-known high-ranking officers, such as Libur-zanin-Aššur, 
neither he nor his father seems to have acted as an eponym, which might suggest that the 
family was not in the very highest echelons of the social or administrative hierarchy. Note, 
though, that Urad-Serua's wife was the sister of Aššur-bel-ilani, who was an eponym and gov- 
ernor of the City of Assur, so they moved in moderately high circles. 

It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a given transaction should be seen as a public 
or private activity. Indeed, there is a body of opinion which considers that we should not try 
to make such a distinction, and that there was no clear demarcation between the public and 
private activities of a household (see Chapter 6). I believe that this is fundamentally errone- 
ous: that Middle Assyrian households, if not others, knew very well what was their property 
and what was merely entrusted to their charge, and that generally, although admittedly not 
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always, it is possible to determine whether a transaction was private or in the service of 
the state. With their commercial traditions the Assyrians themselves were fully conscious 
of the distinction, and they did not need to make a song and dance about it - they simply 
adapted their lifestyle and social associations to suit the requirements of the situation. Just 
as an individual, once appointed to a state oflice, had a public and a private role to fill, so did 
his establishment. If the family employed a scribe for its private affairs, there is no reason 
why the same scribe should not write any documents required on state business. If it used a 
good carpenter for its furniture, why not use the same man when it came to state business? 
If in the countryside family members managed their own estates through agents, why not 
use the same agents for state lands? And so on. It should therefore be no surprise to find the 
household as a whole and individual members of the household active in both private and 
state affairs. 


Summary 


How then can we distinguish the private from the public transactions? As far as the wording 
is concerned, there seem to be two simple and explicit formulations relating to the “owner- 
ship statement” in contracts, as already observed in the Stewards’ Archive. In the normal 
Middle Assyrian debt-note the item concerned is defined first (e.g. “10 homers of grain” 
followed by the identity of the owner (e.g. sa PN “belonging to PN”). In some texts at this 
stage the text has “belonging to the palace" (ša E.GAL-lim). This is as clear a statement as one 
could wish that the item is state property. It will then be followed by information about the 
person responsible for this state property, and as in text No. 26 quoted here, this is expressed 
with the phrase ša qat PN, literally “of the hand of PN’, which I usually render “in the charge 
of PN”.® 


40 a-za-i-lu Sa IN.NU 

[šļa E.GAL-lim 

[šļa SU 'mi-li-sah 

[DUM]U 'da-šur-ŠEŠ-SUM-na 

a-na Si-pi-ir-te 

[šļa DŪG.GA-sil-li-tgu-la 
LÜ.AGRIG ša É 'si-ki 
1dg-šur-MU-SUM-na DUMU da-šur-ti-šam<-me> 
110-MU-SUM-na ù da-šur-MU-PAB 
"ta-lik ur-ki 

ša É '[s]i-ki 

ù YTAR-[ x x (x) Ja’ 

liek-ka-ri 


ma-ah-ru 


40 bales of straw 
belonging to the palace, 
in the charge of Milisah, 
son of Aššur-aha-iddina, 
On the instructions 
of Tab-silli-Gula, 
steward of the House of Sikku, 
Aššur-šuma-iddina, son of Aššur-tišamme, 
Adad-šuma-iddina, and Aššur-šuma-usur, 
retainer(s) 
of the House of Sikku 
and PN, 
the farmer, 
have received. 
No. 26 (KAJ 118) 


^ These two criteria for identifying state property were mentioned in Postgate 1988a, xxiv, and I believe they are generally 
uncontroversial (cf. Machinist 1992, 156), although the phrase ša ēkalli has sometimes mistakenly been thought to refer 
to the sūtu measure in use (e.g. Saporetti 1970c; Powell 1989-90, 501). The issue was also addressed in Postgate 1986b, 
26-7; cf. Jakob 2009, 16. 
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Compare No. 29, where grain “of the palace” is “in the charge of” the governor of Taidu, and 
Nos. 58-9 in which the governor of Assur province has charge of state grain, all adminis- 
trative documents characteristically without witnesses. In other cases, no outright owner is 
mentioned, and we have just the phrase ša qat PN, but even this clearly signals that the item 
or person is entrusted by the state to the "charge" of PN. Thus the four assorted soldiers in No. 
44 are “in the charge of Urad-Serua" (ša SU). It is true that ša gāt could also be used where 
the person is acting on behalf of another individual, as in Nos. 63-4 where the flour worker 
Adad-bel-nemegi is acting on behalf of Erib-Sin the village inspector, but where no individ- 
ual owner is specified the default assumption would be that it is the state. 

Ihe Babu-aha-iddina Archive shows that we cannot automatically use documentary for- 
mat to distinguish private from public transactions. Within the confines of an administrative 
organisation, as illustrated by the Assur Temple Offerings Archive, where the sanction is not 
that of the law but of the government hierarchy, liabilities would regularly be recorded with- 
out the formalities normal in public documents, but while most unsealed and unwitnessed 
texts belong in the public sector, we cannot entirely rule out the existence of similar texts 
within the private sector. From the public sector Nos. 44 and 45 serve as evidence of the 
delivery of troops which had been *in the charge of" Urad-Serua. Neither is sealed or wit- 
nessed (nor was No. 46 which was doubtless similar although it lacks a statement of delivery), 
no doubt because the transaction was internal to the state organisation. However, No. 37, in 
which Urad-Serua is stock taking donkeys and auditing Siqiyas accounts is also unsealed: the 
mention of six case-tablets (kisräte) of Siqiyas shows that he had an ongoing relationship with 
the household, and this may have allowed them to dispense with the normallegal formalities. 
The presence in a single deposit of tablets of documents relating both to the family's private 
business and to its official responsibilities is not unique: as observed already by Machinist;*° 
the same applies to both the Tell Billa and the Tell al-Rimah tablets. It merely reinforces the 
presumption that the family would have used the same skills and resources to carry out both 
sets of activities, and it does not of course imply that they could not tell the difference. 


46 1982, 28-9. 


5 Archives in the Provinces 


5.1. Tell al-Rimah, Ancient Karana or Qatara 


In the course of David Oates’s excavations of 1964 and 1965 at Tell al-Rimah, in poorly pre- 
served Middle Assyrian levels high on the central mound and overlying the massive remains 
of an early second-millennium temple, one small and one much larger assemblage of tablets 
were recovered. This site was one of a chain of towns running west-east south of the Jebel Sin- 
jar, along the boundary between settled agricultural lands and the untilled jezirah, which cer- 
tainly included two Middle Assyrian provincial capitals, Addariq and Karana. Tell al-Rimah 
is marked on the map (Figure 2.1, p. 31) under the name of Karana; in fact the evidence of the 
texts may slightly favour identifying it with Qatara, but in either case it will have fallen within 
the province of Karana. The tablets attest the presence of an active Assyrian agricultural and 
commercial community here, with ties to the centre - we know from Urad-Šeruas Archive that 
his family held property in the district. 

Both the smaller group, consisting of about 20 tablets stored in a jar, and a good proportion of 
the more dispersed larger assemblage are concerned with the private affairs of a number of local 
families, and consist mainly of bilateral sealed and witnessed legal documents. In both groups 
there are tablets formulated as receipts, recording the repayment of commercial debts. Normally 
when a debt was repaid in full the practice was simply to destroy the pertinent debt-note, and 
no further documentation would then be required. However, if, as sometimes happened, the 
original debt-note was not at hand, or the amount repaid was not the full sum, destroying the 
original document was not an option and a fresh tablet recording the repayment was needed. 
It is a sign of the lively commercial life at Rimah that there is a relatively large number of such 
documents, some at least being case-tablets, a documentary format which in Middle Assyrian 
practice is used for receipts. Almost all of the receipt texts are sealed, but only some of them 
witnessed, and it cannot be coincidental that in the majority of the unwitnessed texts the goods 
are not said to be “belonging to” ($a) the creditor, but only “in” his “charge” ($a qat). The simplest 
explanation of this, by comparison with texts from other sites, would be that in these cases the 
creditor was acting on behalf of a state organisation. 

Mostly the presence of the state in the town is betrayed by a variety of transactions 
in which the local citizens are interacting with government: either paying customs dues 
on imported animals or making a range of payments in kind destined for men or ani- 
mals engaged in military service for the state (ilku). However, confirmation that some of 
the citizens represented in the larger assemblage may have had governmental responsibil- 
ities follows from three of the texts, where the creditor is named as the palace, and in two 
cases where a šulmānu gift is recorded we are reminded of the Urad-Serua Archive and 
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the uncertainties surrounding the capacity in which the creditor in those transactions was 
expected to act as an arbiter. 


The City 


Northern Mesopotamia in the early second millennium BC was occupied by a mosaic of 
small polities centred on cities whose independence from or allegiance to more powerful rul- 
ers varied with bewildering frequency. Some of these cities were in the plains stretching west 
from the Tigris between Assur in the south and Nineveh to the north, as far as the Habur. In 
this region were the cities of Andariq, Kurda and Karana with their petty rulers, who often 
feature in the Mari letters. All three of these cities must have survived into the later second 
millennium, as they are included in the 12th-century lists of provinces supplied by the Assur 
Temple Offerings Archive (see p. 94). Andariq and Karana lay south of the Jebel Sinjar and 
Jebel Ibrahim, the range of low hills stretching eastward from it towards Assur, and Kurda 
was perhaps further north, but their precise locations remain uncertain. The excavations 
at Tell al-Rimah in the 1960s and 1970s, directed by David Oates, revealed a palace and an 
archive, which belonged to the rulers of Karana at the time of Zimri-Lim of Mari (18th cen- 
tury BC), but some uncertainty persists as to whether the site is Karana itself or the sister 
city of Qatara which belonged in the same small kingdom.' Whichever it is, the excavations 
showed that the city was still occupied during the time of Mittanian domination of northern 
Mesopotamia, and also under the Middle Assyrian kingdom. This is clearest from the cunei- 
form archives recovered from the poorly preserved remnants of the late second-millennium 
building overlying the Old Babylonian temple (Level Ib; see Figure 5.1).? 

One group of about 30 tablets found in 1964 mostly came from a single jar, but a larger 
group, in the region of 140 tablets excavated in 1965 and 1966, although also associated with 
the remains of at least two jars, was more widely scattered. Despite their provenance from 
what was probably still a public part of the town, these texts are predominantly concerned 
with the commercial affairs of individuals. The majority of the documents concern loans of 
lead or grain, with provisions for their repayment, and convey a picture of a long-established 
community of businessmen with active interests in the local rural community as well as links 
to the outside world. 


For doubts on this score see Postgate, Oates & Oates 1997, 18-20, with additional comment on the Middle Assyrian 
period in Postgate 2002, 305-6; Nashef 1988 with earlier literature. There is no evidence that the dental in Qatara was 
emphatic in Middle Assyrian. 

See Postgate, Oates & Oates 1997, 26. According to Saggs 1968, 154 the tablets recovered in 1965 mostly came from the 
courtyard on the south side of the temple, and were "associated with the fragments of a jar in which they were probably 
stored" (see Oates 1966, 130); two (TR 2903 and 2913) came from within the Shrine, Phase I (Oates 1966, 125), and 
nine more from Trench Ab, in the Courtyard, Phase I (TR 2904-2912). In 1966 approximately 40 further tablets and 
fragments were found in the Trench Ab, “stored in two or more jars" and “very close to the spot where an even larger 
collection was found in 1965" (Oates 1967, 90). The 1964 group mostly came from within a jar in a room "overlying the 
Phase II vault at the north end of the ante-chamber" (Oates 1965, 75). See Wiseman 1968, 196-205 Appendix D for the 
precise provenance of each tablet. 

For the general nature of the two archives see Postgate 2002, on which much of this section is based. 
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Figure 5.1. Tell al-Rimah: the temple mound in 1971 (Photo J. N. Postgate). 


The Families’ Affairs 


Although they were evidently stored separately, the tablets from the jar excavated in 1964 
belong in the same time frame as the larger group recovered in 1965 and 1966,’ since Ilu- 
nasir, one of the principals in the smaller archive, took out a loan from Kidin-ilani and his 
brothers, who are members of the best-attested family in the larger group.” The families had 
been there for some time: six generations are attested in the family of Athi-nada and it is 
probable that Assyrians were resident in the town from early in the 13th century (under 
Adad-nirari I), if not already in the 14th century. 

The tablets from the 1964 jar (100-119) derive exclusively from the private affairs of Ilu- 
nasir and his family. Two of them (105 and 117) concern the division of the family estate, 
while the remainder are formally sealed and witnessed legal documents recording loans or 
other transactions made by the family in lead (annuku), grain or, in one instance, onions. 
Similarly, in the larger archive, while there are also texts relating to the division of paternal 


> 


The 1965 tablets were published in Saggs 1968 and those from 1966 in Wiseman 1968, together with the smaller group 
found in a jar in Room 2 in 1964 (TR 100ff.). Following these editions they are referred to in this chapter by their 
excavation number (omitting the TR for convenience). Some collations carried out by the writer are mentioned in the 
survey of the Rimah documents published as Postgate 2002. Although found scattered, the main body of tablets from 
1965 and 1966 may originally have been a single archive; Saggs comments that “the legible documents amongst TR. 
2903 to TR. 2913 appear to have belonged to the same group of families as the tablets of the main archive” (1968, 154). 
Mentioned in text 115 (see Postgate 2002, 298). 

On the six generations of the main family, descendants of Athi-nada, see Wilcke 1976, 229-33. For one tablet, TR 3037, 
dating to Aššur-uballit see recently Llop 2012, 90-1. 
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estates (2016, 2037 and 2099), the majority of the documents illustrate the commercial 
activities of the families involved. At least 11 different creditors feature in these texts, but 
the best represented is Mušezib-Adad, of the fifth generation of Athi-nadas family, who 
lends grain, often with the provision of harvesters built into the loan; some of the debtors 
were no doubt local residents, but others came from villages or even from the city of Arbail.” 
Other loans of lead, or a commodity called šarbu, probably also a metal, were advanced to 
debtors from other places. While some of these (e.g. 2913) are straightforward loans with 
the tablet sealed by the borrower and by witnesses, two different types of document which 
may be termed “debt repayment receipts” or “debt reduction receipts” are frequent. The for- 
mulation can vary, but the common feature of these texts is that a payment is being made 
and recorded as part of an established relationship between two parties. In the cases where 
a debt is being repaid in full, the receipt is needed because the creditor cannot produce the 
original debt-note to be destroyed, and the scribe will include a clause such as “That tablet, 
wherever it turns up, is invalid, is proper to be broken” (tuppu Sit asar telianni nah(a)rat ana 
hipi natat).* More often the original debt-note may be present but cannot yet be destroyed 
because the amount of the initial debt was greater than the repayment made at the time, so 
that an instruction to deduct the amount from the sum named in the original debt-note is 
included, as for example in TR 2057: 


TR 2057 (composite text from tablet + envelope) 


12 MA.NA AN.NA 12 minas of lead, 

ša SU !a-bu-DÜG.GA in the charge of Abu-tab, 
DUMU ‘KUR.NA-EN-ni-Se-su son of Šadanu-bel-nišešu, 
Ina-bu-du Nabudu, 

DUMU DINGIR-a-bi son of Ilu-abi, 

ša ""d-ni-na of the town Unina 
ma-hi-ir has received. 

i-na tup-pļi) From the formally executed 
sa-bi-it-te tablet 

ša 30 MA.NA AN.NA for 30 minas of lead 
[line(s) damaged] [owed by him]? 
ü-kar;-ru-ü they shall deduct it. 


Two similar receipts were included in the smaller archive, one prescribing that the amount 
received is to be deducted from "a(ny) tablet which turns up" (102), the other, following K. 
Deller, from “the formally-executed tablets incumbent on his father” (100).' 

As it happens, the number of receipts from Tell al-Rimah exceeds that from any other 
archive, and these are summarised in Table 5.1, showing their range of documentary format. 


7 Texts 2903, 3015, 3022, 3014 (Postgate 2002, 298). 

8 Texts 115, 2061; cf. also Billa 18-19. 

? Some phrase such as ša muhhisu “which is incumbent on him" is expected here. 

10 Reading in 18-11 [i+n]a tup-pa-te-šļu sab]-bu-ta-[te] $a UGU a-bi'-$u ú-kar-ru-ú, the emendation to a-bi-šu following 
a suggestion of K. Deller. 
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Table 5.1. Attributes of receipts from Tell al-Rimah 


TR No. Type Sa (gät) Provider Commodity Env. Seal(s) Witnesses 
100 debt reduction ša Hubarzi grain yes 
101 debt reduction’ ša Hubarzi lead yes yes’ yes 
102 debt repayment ša Bahu’u lead yes yes yes 
2069A + 2908 debt reduction ša Adad-bel-kenate lead yes=2048 yes 
3016 debt reduction sa Šadanu-ašared lead yes no 
2018 debt reduction’ ša Kidin-ilani grain yes no 
2061 debt repayment ša Bel-letir grain yes 
2910 receipt sa Abu-tab (B) grain yes 
2030 receipt ša sons of Abu-tab (B) lead yes yes 
2036+2040 receipt [...] [5s] [...] yes yes 
2014 receipt ša Abu-tab (A/B) straw yes=3018 no 
3018 receipt ša Abu-tab (A/B) straw yes=2014 no 
2062 A+B+2905 debt reduction 3a pi tuppi Šamaš-multepiš' šarbu yes yes no 
2084+2904 receipt ina gāt Abu-tab (A) lead + grain yes yes yes 
2039 receipt ša gāt Abu-tab lead yes yes no 
2015 debt reduction ša gāt Abu-tab (A) lead yes=3011 no 
2057A+B debt reduction ša gāt Abu-tab (A) lead yes yes no 
2058 debt reduction ša gāt [...] lead yes no 
2065 debt reduction 3a qat Šamaš-kitļta-e-tamši] ail [s] 
2095A+B debt reduction’ 3a gät Šamaš-[ lead yes yes m 
2906 debt reduction sa gät Šamaš-kitta-e-tamši lead yes no 
3011+3040 debt reduction ša gāt Adad- šumu-lešir lead yes yes=2015 no 
3008 receipt ša gāt Adad-šumu-[lešir] šarbu no 
2060 receipt ša gāt Šamaš-kitta-e-[tamši] onions (Sumku) yes yes’ 
2025 receipt ša gāt Haburraru grain yes yes 
2053 receipt šarbu yes no 
2086 receipt Aššur-nadin-šumi bēt nazīgi yes=3009 no 
3009 receipt Aššur-nadin-šumi bēt nazīgi yes=2086 no 
Notes to Table 


* The texts were published by Saggs, Wiseman and others in Iraq 30, with details of the seal impressions in Parker 1977; this table incorporates some results of collations undertaken by me 
in the Iraq Museum in the 1970s, but the entire assemblage needs to be completely recollated and re-edited. 

« While the debt repayment and debt reduction receipts follow moderately consistent formulae, the other receipts are a very mixed group sharing little more than their nature as receipts. 

+ Abu-tab, son of Šadanu-bel-nišešu, is designated Abu-tab (A) in the table, and was probably father of Šamaš-kitta-e-tamši; Abu-tab (B) is the son of Šadanu-ašared. 

* Where no envelope is mentioned, it is impossible to know if the tablet was previously encased. 

« Where no seal impression is mentioned, it is impossible to be certain without collation whether the tablet was sealed or not. The notation “yes=3009” means that the same seal was rolled 
on TR 3009. 
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Of the 28 documents listed here the great majority were sealed, and 8 were certainly case- 
tablets, with inner tablet and envelope (and even if no envelope is reported, this need not 
mean that the tablet was not originally encased). As already noted, in Chapter 3, the use of 
case-tablets for receipts is a Middle Assyrian idiosyncrasy, best exemplified by this assem- 
blage. We would normally expect the party sealing to be the person acknowledging receipt of 
the commodity, and although in some administrative contexts it was in fact a third party who 
sealed (see pp. 70-3), here at Rimah it is certain in at least two cases that the seal is that of 
the recipient: in 2015 (because the seal was also impressed on 3011 where Adad-Sarru-usur 
was likewise the recipient), and in 2084+2904 (which has a caption identifying the seal owner 
on both inner tablet and envelope). For our general assessment of these documents the most 
significant issue is the contrast between texts where the commodity received belonged to the 
provider in person (as indicated by the use of 3a) and those where it was merely in his charge 
(Sa qat). The tabulation of the texts helps to show that this distinction is meaningful, because 
it correlates broadly with the presence or absence of witnesses. To be precise, of the 11 (or 
12) documents where the provider is the actual owner, 8 are witnessed, whereas of the 11 
where the commodity is “in the charge of” the provider, only 2 are certainly witnessed. The 
same contrast between private legal transactions which normally require witnesses and those 
which belong in a government administrative context and have no witnesses is already famil- 
iar from the debt-notes in the Offerings and Stewards’ Archives among others.!! It seems 
possible that some of the witnessed ša qat instances are in fact private legal documents where 
the provider is acting not for the state, but on behalf of another private individual. The mate- 
rial is not sufficiently robust to allow us to resolve this, but it does seem likely at least that the 
unwitnessed ša gat documents belong in the state sector, and that in such cases the provider 
was acting officially as an agent of the state. 


Administrative Officials 


This is all the more plausible because the presence ofthe government is signalled by a few dis- 
parate texts dealing with commodities or property “belonging to the palace*" As usual, the 
persons involved in such transactions are not given professional designations: if they held a 
formal state office, it does not show in the texts.'> We do not have any other mention of local 
officials, either. 2014 and 3018 refer to a “royal representative" (qepu 3a Sarri) who seals two 
receipts for a large quantity of straw needed for the production of baked bricks for a temple, 
but he had probably been despatched from Aššur.'* On balance, though, it is likely that Abu- 
tab, son of Šadanu-bel-nišešu, and his son Šamaš-kitti-e-tamši were acting on behalf of the 


1 It would take too long to discuss the apparent exceptions to the broad rule, and the niceties of whether ina qat in TR 


20844-2904 is significantly different from ša gāt - (note the two phrases in different contexts in a single document, at 
Tell Billa, p. 275 Bi 21). 

2031, a letter about a palace farmer; 2045 grain of the palace in the charge of Puhunu; 2048, miscellaneous items 
property of the palace; 3031 tablet for a talent of lead of the palace. 

3 Note though that the palace grain in 2045 is “[in the] charge of Puhunu, the eunuch of the king" ([LU.SAG LUGAL). 

4 These texts date to year 25 (in Rollig’s list), the year after Tukulti-Ninurtas own eponymate (Postgate 2002, 307%). 
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state in the ša qat receipts listed in Table 5.1. If this is so, it shows that the state was in the 
habit of issuing capital in the form of lead to citizens with whom it had an ongoing relation- 
ship, but it does not shed any light on their formal status within the state structure. 

In this context, we should mention a couple of texts which indicate that the archive holders 
were in a position to receive inducements to speed up a legal or administrative decision: these 
record sheep promised as šulmānu gifts (but not yet delivered) by individuals who in both 
cases came from outside the town (129; 2028; see Postgate 2002, 303). As in the Urad-Serua 
Archive from Aššur,'” which included 18 šulmānu contracts, 2028 at least is a legal, witnessed 
document (the reverse of 129 is lost), and we must imagine that the creditors would have 
been promised the “gift” in person, so it is natural for the supporting documentation to have 
been retained with their private records. That said, even if the obligation in 2028 is a private 
contract, the gift offered to Mušabši-Adad must have been an inducement to examine the 
debtor's case, and the phrase “since he ordered his release, his case was examined”!° makes 
it likely that this related to a judicial or at least a public administrative affair, implying that 
Mušabši-Adad must have had some official status. His father was called Abu-tab, but without 
his grandfather’s name we cannot tell if this was Abu-tab (A), who we presume had some 
official function, or his namesake Abu-tab (B). 

The admixture of private contracts with official documents is no surprise, since the Urad- 
Serua family’s archives at Aššur, although probably found in its private residence, display the 
same mix, and when we look further west a similar situation is met at Alalah, where officials’ 
private documents were recovered from the palace buildings. As it happens, the Urad-Serua 
family had connections with Karana as well as other north-western towns, and it is possible 
that both Urad-Serua and Melisah are mentioned in the 1964 archive (p. 253; Postgate 2002, 
307°), but neither at Rimah nor in the Assur archive is there an explicit statement assigning 
them any formal administrative role at Karana. Although we know the family was involved 
in the upper Habur region after its annexation (e.g. at Nahur and Suduhi), it is of course pos- 
sible that one of its members held a different provincial governorship before this, and along 
with Addariq and Kurda, Karana is one of the firmly established provinces in the Jebel Sinjar 
region. However, it remains uncertain whether Rimah was in fact Karana, and so it is equally 
uncertain whether we should expect there to have been a resident provincial governor at the 
site. There is no mention of a governor (bel pahiti) in the Rimah texts, and if this is indeed 
our Assur family, its presence here is more likely to stem from commercial interests, and we 
remain in the dark as to the state hierarchy in the town. 


Relations with the State 
Nevertheless, provincial capital or not, a variety of other tablets bear witness to the presence 


of the state at Rimah. As already mentioned, the palace is mentioned as a creditor in a few 


See pp. 248-52 for the šulmānu texts in this archive. 
16 jš.tu "ET us-Su-ri-s[u] ig-bi-u-ni a-ba-su am-rat. 
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documents, which implies that government business was transacted, but the majority of texts 
mentioning state matters are probably to be seen as private legal documents. 

These include three tablets (2059; 3019; 3027), unwitnessed but sealed, which record the 
payment of customs dues (miksu). Details are lost in 3027, but in 3019 the sum of 50 minas 
of lead had been paid as "customs-dues on a 2-year old mare which ... Uballissu-Marduk 
the merchant brought out from the Nairi Land"? In 2059 the dues are again paid on an ani- 
mal, though on this occasion it was a mere donkey, and the trader was a Sutian of the Yurian 
tribe. 


TR 2059!? 

1 ANSE.NÍTA MU.3 1 male donkey, 3-year-old, 
ša ""sg-li-im-te belonging to Salimtu, 
DUMU.MUNUS !10-MAS’-ni daughter of Adad-... ni, 
ša iš-te su-ti-e which she took from a 
5 iu-ü-ra-ie-e Yurian Sutian, 

(x) ta-al-ge-u-ni 

\dsin-MU-le’-Sér Sin-šumu-lešer, 
li ma-Kki-su the tax-collector 
i+na ""ga-ta-ra in Oatara 

10 e-ta-mar has seen 
im-ti-ki-is, (and) taxed. 


(seal impression) 
ITI mu-hur-DINGIR.MES UD.19.KAM Month of Muhur-ilani, 19" day, 
li-mu '10-EN-gab-be eponymate of Adad-bel-gabbe. 


These documents have parallels from other places (see Faist 2001, 184-94); the point to 
note here is that they would have been retained by the new owner as evidence that he or she 
had paid the customs duty, and are therefore entirely in place in the owner’s private archives. 
The same applies to a group of six texts which are all concerned with military service in 
different ways.*° One deals with the regulation of ilku service obligations between two indi- 
viduals (3010), others are receipts or debt-notes for an assortment of contributions related to 
ilku service: grain and straw as fodder for the horses (3023, 2087), pig fat as ointment for the 
horses (3023, 2087, 3003), lead as hire of a charioteer (2087) and wool (3005). In 2021(+2051) 
a spear is borrowed, to be returned ina tuār hurādi “at the return of” (or: “from”) “the army’, 
while 3006 records a payment to a pahnu, probably a military substitute.” Again, the point 


ū 


Additionally 3025 shows us Šadanu-ašared's sons accepting liability for payment of three obligations, one of which is 
“the liability for the merchant who taxed the horse which he sold to Šadanu-ašared” (pa-ha-at LU.DAM.GAR ša ANSE. 
KUR.RA im-ki-su-ni ša a-na 'KUR.NA-[S]AG i-di-nu-ni). 

18 Postgate 1983-4, 233b; Faist 2001, 185. 

= IM 73557; from my own transcription made in the Iraq Museum, not previously published in full. The names of the 
father and the tax-collector need collation - the father’s name can hardly be Adad-ašaredni. 

see on these in more detail Postgate 2002, 302-3. 

?! For this rare term see p. 22 on KAJ 307. 
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is that all these documents relate to the personal obligations of the individuals involved, and 
are therefore at home in a private archive. 

This does not contradict the fact that some ofthe relevant debt-notes are informal, without 
witnesses or in some cases a seal impression: all we know of the ilku system ties the obliga- 
tions to an individual, but in other archives we have seen that bilateral relations between an 
administrative entity and individuals in their private capacity could be regulated by relatively 
informal procedures, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose that the administrative cadre 
at a town like Rimah was a small circle and that elaborate, legally binding documentation was 
not always considered necessary. 


Summary 


To sum up, the Rimah texts derive from family archives. They give what is at present a unique 
view of the private sector in operation, illustrating the engagement of literate commercial 
Assyrians in the countryside some distance from the capital city, supplying the other face 
of the Urad-Serua coin and serving to counteract any suspicion that Assyrian involvement 
in the provinces was entirely a state-run venture. It might seem surprising to find a private 
archive in such an apparently public location as the mound formed around the early second- 
millennium temple at the centre of the city. The presence of a number of documents, mainly 
receipts, in which the phrase “in the charge of” (ša gāt) probably indicates state involvement, 
may provide an explanation, suggesting that individual family members carried out gov- 
ernment duties which enabled them to keep their documents in public space. This would 
apply to Abu-tab (A), but not to the small 1964 archive (TR100ff.), nor to some of the other 
principals in the larger archive. Alternatively, the archives may have been moved in a time of 
unrest from the families homes to a more secure location, which could easily have been done 
if they were stored in jars. This is quite different from the situation with two other provincial 
archives, those from Tell Billa and Tell Chuera, discussed next: both of these are archives 
which derive largely from the state activities of the principals, and no doubt also from build- 
ings which provided the forum for those activities. At Rimah also there must somewhere 
have been many more administrative documents relating to state affairs, and at present it is 
impossible to guess whether the government buildings were on the central mound, or else- 
where within the walls of the city. 


5.2. Tell Billa, Ancient Sibaniba 


The Middle Assyrian tablets from Tell Billa number only about 70, and have fared relatively 
well, having been accessioned by the University of Pennsylvania Museum in 1933 and fully 
published 20 years later (Finkelstein 1953). Tell Billa, lying north-east of Nineveh, was the pro- 
vincial capital of Sibaniba and hence the seat of a provincial governor. Two of the governors, 
bearing the title hassihlu, which seems likely to be an earlier equivalent of bel pähiti, were father 
and son Assur-kasid and Sin-apla-eris, and about half of the tablets involve one or other of 
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them in either a public or a private capacity. Their period of office appears to start in the reign 
of Adad-nirari I, and none of the texts certainly dates as late as Tukulti-Ninurta, so this batch 
of tablets is one of the earliest we have. It is not a coherent archive, and the varied content of the 
texts, evident from the different headings under which they are described in this chapter - let- 
ters; private transactions involving grain or lead; public transactions involving grain; issues of 
cereals and similar products; issues of wooden items; administration of animals and administra- 
tion of men - is reinforced by the variation within each category. It becomes clear that the tablets 
include some deriving from the governors private business transactions, as well as records of the 
provinces affairs, which are principally concerned with the administration and exploitation of 
agriculture and stockbreeding, and the recruitment and management of military and civilian 
personnel, some from outside the province. A few letters may reflect the activities of a village 
inspector (rab alani) called Aššur-šuma-iddina, and it makes sense for him to be based at the 
provincial headquarters. 

There are no elaborate internal records here to compare with some of the documentation at 
Assur or Durkatlimmu, and the very ordinariness of the texts which survive may reflect their 
relatively early date, leading to the idea that it was during the long reign of Shalmaneser I that 
the Assyrian state developed some of its more sophisticated recording habits. In general, though, 
the Billa documents are in line with those from elsewhere, with administrative liability recorded 
by the use of formulae borrowed from legal documents, but with less formality in the shape of 
witnessing and sealing. 


The Archive and the Principal Characters 


The mound of Tell Billa, lying about 25 kilometres north-east of Nineveh (see map, Figure 2.1, 
p. 31) and some 10 kilometres due east of Sargon’s later capital at Khorsabad, was excavated 
in the 1930s under the direction of E. A. Speiser for the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
and the texts found there identify it as the town of Sibaniba, known to have been a provincial 
capital in Middle Assyrian times.” In addition to a few not unimportant 9th-century admin- 
istrative documents, the excavations yielded at least 70 second-millennium tablets or frag- 
ments, edited in Finkelstein 1953, whose numbering with the siglum Bi is followed here.” In 
keeping with normal practice at the time, Finkelstein’s edition does not publish details of the 
seal impressions: this omission has been rectified by Matthews (1991), who not only provides 
drawings of the visible impressions but addresses the sealing practices with reference to the 
textual content of the texts. The tablets were mostly found together in a building on the west- 
ern edge of the mound; we have no more precise details of the find spot(s) but “it is clear that 
most of the tablets belonged to an archive ... of Aššur-kašid and his son Sin-apla-eriš, both 
bearing the title hassihlu, ‘district chief” (Pedersén 1998, 90). 


? Attestations in Nashef 1982, 247-8. Its status as a provincial capital is indicated by its appearance in the Assur Temple 
offerings lists (see Postgate 1985, 99), where the second syllable of the name is not infrequently written -ma rather than 
the expected -ba. 

23 Finkelstein's edition gives us Bi 1-67, but this includes Bi 4a, and he mentions at least two unpublished fragments (UM 
33-58-26, a letter, see p. 121; UM 33-58-157, see p. 124). 
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Pedersén also alludes to texts mentioning Aššur-šuma-iddina, and both groups of tab- 
lets are roughly contemporary, belonging to the middle of the 13th century. Sin-apla-eriš 
is already entitled hassihlu in the eponymate of Sa-Adad-ninu, during the reign of Adad- 
nirari (Bi 31), and is identified as the “hassihlu of Sibaniba” in Bi 25:3 from the eponymate 
of Shalmaneser. He is still active in the eponymate of Ekaltayu, only about 8 years before 
the accession of Tukulti-Ninurta, and so covers more than twenty years.” His father, Aššur- 
kašid, is also described as a hassihlu but of the district of Bit-Zamani (in Bi 6:8, if the sign 
E is correctly read); a broken passage in Bi 17 may have described him as the hassihlu of 
[Siba]ni[ba]. He is probably identical with the eponym Aššur-kašid, whose year of office is 
placed at year 2 in Róllig' list (see Appendix 2), that is twenty-two years before the end of 
Shalmanesers reign. As Finkelstein points out, if Sin-apla-eriš was acting as the hassihlu of 
Sibaniba in the early years of Shalmaneser's reign, a period in which his father's eponymate 
would have fallen, Aššur-kašid must have held qualifying office for his eponymate some- 
where else. Precisely what offices the father and son held, and when, is therefore rather 
uncertain, but the texts make it clear that they both at times acted as senior administrators 
at Sibaniba. 

Even more than the main group of tablets from Tell al-Rimah, the Billa texts are a very 
mixed bunch. The variety involved means that many of the texts have to be described indi- 
vidually, which may seem laborious but should provide a realistic picture of the operations 
of a provincial administration. Finkelstein divided the Middle Assyrian tablets into letters, 
"private transactions" and "administrative records" (1953, 120), and the miscellaneous texts 
include two lexical fragments (Bi 56 and 58). Although they do not strictly deserve to be 
called an archive, and they do not supply a large body of evidence on any one subject, a sur- 
vey of their contents does convey a vivid impression of the range of activities recorded by a 
provincial administration relatively early in the Assyrian expansion, and is a useful corrective 
to the specialist bias of some of the other archives. 


Letters 


Bi 60 to 67 are all letters, six of them addressed to Aššur-šuma-iddina. His correspondents do 
not mention his official position, but judging from the opening formula in some of the letters 
addressed to him, “I have done obeisance. I have gone as a substitute for my lord" (ultaka'in 
ana dinān beliya attalak”), he must have been in the upper echelons of the administrative 
hierarchy, and this agrees with the title of village inspector (rab ālāni) he is given in Bi 48 
listing troops. It is quite likely that the holder of this post would have been based at the pro- 
vincial capital and the subjects of his correspondence are not incompatible with an official 
with responsibilities in the countryside, although this does not prove that he held this post at 


?' Finkelstein (following Weidner) assigned Bi 23 and Bi 30 to the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, but Ekaltayu (formerly read 
Eribtayu) is now placed at 16, and Ištar-eriš son of Salmanu-qarrad at 13 in Rēllig list (see Appendix 2), well within 
the reign of his father. 

3 For this introductory formula in Middle Assyrian letters see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, 56-9. 
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the time any individual letter was written.”* Of his correspondents the introductory formulae 
of Bi 61, which is concerned with weavers and textiles, and Bi 65, mentioning ploughs, sug- 
gest that these authors were approximately of the same rank as him, while the brusque intro- 
duction and peremptory imperatives in Bi 66 confirm that the Aššur-kašid who sent it was 
indeed the provincial governor himself. The three remaining letters are from correspondents 
who address him as “my lord” and must be below him in the hierarchy. Bi 63 is a request for 
clearance from Aššur-šuma-iddina for the author to continue his pursuit of a fugitive, while 
Bi 62 and 64 are both from Rabu-Sebetti, who is evidently a subordinate directly answerable 
to Aššur-šuma-iddina, and concern forest workers and grinding flour (Bi 62), and ploughs 
and threshing sledges (namšarāte) along with other topics lost in the breaks (Bi 64). This 
small group of letters therefore suggests (a) that the village inspector fell under the authority 
of the local governor; (b) that his official documentation was kept in or adjacent to the house 
(or palace) of the governor himself, (c) that he had at least one subordinate official, possibly 
a chief farmer (rab ekkārāte); and (d) that his business involved the administration of agri- 
culture and forestry. 

Bi 67 is a letter to an official called Kurbanu from a superior based at Nineveh, requiring 
him to send a woman. It is mentioned here because it is the only letter, and indeed the only 
Billa tablet, whose envelope was recovered (see Matthews 1991, 31 on no. 34). 


Private Transactions Involving Grain 


These documents can be recognised as legal, that is dealing with the principals private affairs, 
because they were witnessed, with patronymics invariably, and grandparents’ names occa- 
sionally given (e.g. Bi 2; 3). 


Bi 1: grain owed by two debtors; the creditor appears to be Aššur-umai but with Sin-apla-eriš acting on 
his behalf (3a qat S.). The transaction is witnessed, and bears two different seal impressions (Matthews 
nos. 15 and 29), though no captions, and there is no indication that this is other than a private deal. 


Bi. 3, 4, 4a: Bi 3 is to all appearances a purely private loan of 12 homers of grain with Sin-apla-eriš as 
creditor and two different seal impressions (Matthews nos. 16 and 25); Bi 4 and 4a are fragmentary but 
come from very similar documents. 


Bi. 5: this apparently unsealed grain loan is to Aššur-kašid, who provides a field in lieu of interest (i.e. 
an antichretic loan). This may of course be more of a commercial venture to get the field cultivated than 
a sign of a shortage of capital. 


Bi 10: debt-note for grain, owed by both Sin-apla-eriš and his brother Urad-ilisu. Although no credi- 
tor is mentioned, this may have been a private transaction because two brothers are involved and the 
transaction is witnessed. Pace Finkelstein, the phrase “he shall break his tablet" is not restricted to 
administrative documents (cf. for example TR 110 from Tell al-Rimah). The tablet was sealed with the 
same seal as Bi 2 (Matthews no. 18), whose owner must therefore be Sin-apla-eriš. 


2% [n Bi 61 his correspondent Muáallim- [..] introduces his letter with ana pähiti-ka lu šulmu (and a similar phrase must be 
restored in Bi 65:4-5 [ana] É-ka [p]a-hi-ti-ka), but this should be taken (with CAD P 361) in a general sense to mean 
"may it be well with your office" rather than “with your province" 
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Bi 16: sealed and witnessed tablet concerning 5 homers of grain owed by "Aššur-kašid, son of Bel- 
qarrad, the hassihlu”. 


Bi. 57: witnessed and possibly sealed. Document concerning grain with Aššur-kašid involved as the 
debtor similarly to Bi 16. 


Most if not all of these documents relate to the private family business of Aššur-kašid and 
Sin-apla-eriš his son. In Bi 1 and 3, Sin-apla-eriš is the creditor, as we should expect, and it is 
more difficult to explain why Bi 9, 16 and 57, in which Aššur-kašid appears to be the debtor, 
and Bi 10, where two of his sons are, should have ended up in the family's own archive. 


Private Transactions Concerning Lead 


Three tablets mention apparently private transactions involving lead. These are Bi 2 in which 
Sin-apla-eriš is the debtor, Bi 9, where he seems to have paid off a debt of 1 talent of lead on 
behalf of his brother, and Bi 19 which is badly damaged but is probably also a receipt attesting 
that a debt of Sin-apla-eri$ has been paid off, and stating that the original debt-note should 
now be considered invalid.” Like the private grain transactions, these show that some of the 
family’s personal documentation was kept with the administrative documents. Bi 28 listing 
amounts of lead and grain "in the charge of (ina qat)" individuals perhaps belongs here, on 
the private side of Aššur-kašid's activities, because lead does not usually feature as a currency 
in this way in administrative contexts, and people could no doubt take charge of commodi- 
ties when acting for other individuals as well as for the public institutions. 


Public Transactions Concerning Grain 


The salient feature of this group is its sheer variety: no doubt there were once documents 
similar to all of these in the governors archives, but the remaining sample has left us with a 
range of unique transactions. 


Bi 6: debt-note for grain to be paid, presumably by Aššur-kašid (who here bears the title hassihlu of Bet- 
Zamani), though the text is too broken for certainty. It is not witnessed or sealed, and ll. 14-18 confirm 
that this is a public transaction because it involves a payment made by the royal representatives (gēpūtu 
ša šarri), “for the ... of Sibaniba”, “for pasturage" (a-na re-u-te). 


Bi 11: here it seems Sin-apla-eriš, given his title of hassihlu, is issuing the grain to Athi-nada on the 
instructions (ana Sipirte) of a “royal servant, in charge of gifts (šulmāni)”. The transaction is witnessed, 
which is understandable if Athi-nada was not another official but here acting as a private recipient of 
royal generosity. However, the phrase pähat ... zakkue Athi-nada nasi “A. bears the responsibility for 


” Using the phrase "that tablet, wherever it turns up, is invalid and proper to be broken" (see Tell al Rimah, p. 263). 

?5 [n ]. 15 the tablet has a-na is- "x! ša Sibaniba. The sign after is was not deciphered by Finkelstein. I am tempted to 
compare this with Bi 23:8-9 which appears to me to read is-qa 4-ša-d[an]. The undeciphered sign could well be qa, but 
this is not expected after ana, and it would be hard for the copied traces to belong to is-qi or is-qi (collation by G. Frame 
and a photo kindly supplied by him confirm the accuracy of Finkelstein's copy, leaving a reading of qa as plausible as 
any other, and certainly ruling out qi or qi). 
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clearing the grain (of claims)” may rather imply that he also had an administrative role and is not the 
end-user. There are two different seal impressions (Matthews nos. 1 and 28), one presumably belong- 
ing to a witness. 


Bi 13: The tablet is probably here because of the involvement of Aššur-kašid, who at some stage had a 
liability for the grain. It is too broken to determine the exact roles of the persons mentioned, but it is 
a receipt for grain issued to someone “in accordance with the directive tablet (ana pi tuppi nasperte) 
of AsSur-Sadu-nisesu”, and in other contexts such directives are administrative letter orders (see 
pp. 67-9). It has three seal impressions, two of which presumably belong to the witnesses, whose pres- 
ence may reflect the fact that this transaction involved outside parties. 


Bi 18:a receipt for 4 homers of grain belonging to the palace, in the charge of Aššur-eriš, with the clause 
prescribing that the original tablet is invalid (as in Bi 10). Typical informal bilateral administrative doc- 
ument, sealed (Matthews no. 18), but with no witnesses, and no filiation for Aššur-eriš. 


Bi 30: unsealed receipt for 2 homers of grain belonging to the palace, *which the men of Sibanibe had 
underpaid (imtáni)'.? Sin-apla-eriš was involved, though in quite what capacity is lost in the breaks, 
and the grain is described as mulāu $a karūe “complementary payment of the grain heaps”. The phrase 
mulau [ša ēkļalli is found in Bi 27 referring to a grain payment, and in each case the nuance is that this 
payment completes an obligation to the government. 


Issue of Materials: Cereals and Similar Products 


Bi 7 and 8: receipts for grain issued to flour worker for a feast (takultu).*° These two similar documents 
record the receipt of 1 or 2 homers of grain by an alahhinu, who is obliged to see to the consumption 
of the grain and render an account of how it was consumed (ana täkulte ... usakkal nikkasse isabbat 
u tuppusu ihappi).^' The grain is explicitly stated to be the property of the palace, in the charge of (ša 
gat) Aššur-kašid, and neither transaction was witnessed. Each tablet was sealed, with a different seal as 
there were two different recipients (Matthews nos. 26 and 23). 


Bi 12: The palace overseer of the town of Hašuani has received cereal products from three named indi- 
viduals for the royal camp in the army (coming?) from the land of Katmuhi. He is probably required to 
compile accounts before breaking his tablet, although only the word isabbat survives from this clause; 
compare Bi 7 and 8 and p. 69). Though apparently not sealed or witnessed, this resembles a distribu- 
tion contract. 


Bi 15 and 40: 'The alahhinu is also involved in Bi 15, which is a transaction concerned with a contract 
tablet for 30 homers, broken but clearly with bilateral force since it was sealed (Matthews no. 21). Bi 40 
also mentions an alahhinu and large quantities of grain "for grinding" 


Bi 20: this badly broken unsealed tablet concerns a document recording an obligation on Aššur-kašid, 
the governor ([h]assih[li]), relating to material which someone had “issued to the inspected(?) royal(?) 


2 "This is not a scribal error for imdudüni (pace Finkelstein ad loc. and CAD M/ii.188b): the verb matá(m) means “to 
be owing, in arrears, in default”, and of course relates to the term mut(t)āu “arrears”, often written with LÄ(.MES). Cf. 
MARV 2 20:18 (grain) um-ta-tí la ub-la “he has underpaid (and) did not bring" (the grain), or TR 3011: equipment 
which was lost (and) the men of PIN ... are owing" (im-tu-ni). 

>) For this word, provisionally translated "feast" at Durkatlimmu see p. 322 with footnote 132. 

31 [n the light of takultu, and parallels in the Offering Archive, we must read here u-ša-kal (from akälu “to consume") 


rather than ú-ša-dan. 
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troops in the farmstead of Sinniya^? The substance was probably grain as 11.18—20 state that “the 
responsibility for replacing the grain (pahat šallume [3]a ŠE' [written KUR, coll. G. Frame & photo]" is 
to be borne by Šamaš-kidinnu. 


Bi 23: Straw delivery. An undated, unsealed and unwitnessed text stating that from a certain date a 
"chief farmer of the town of Ris[a...] shall regularly arrange for the delivery of an allocation (ana 
maldiri is-qa usadd[an]) of 2% bales of straw daily”. The straw is "in the charge of PN, from the straw- 
stack (TA* kurdisse)”. This is clearly an internal administrative note, since, for example, it does not 
specify to whom the straw is to be delivered. The signs is-qa were not read by Finkelstein, but the copy 
looks clear, and the word isqu is attested at Chuera (Jakob 2009 No. 17:9), and perhaps in Bi 6:15 (see 
footnote 28); in MARV 9.55:4 there is an “official in charge of lots" (ša UGU is,(ES)-ga-t[e]). In gen- 
eral in socio-economic circumstances the Akkadian word, which means originally “lot” can refer to 
an allocation received; it seems conceivable that it could also refer to an obligation to pay, determined 
by lot. In any case, this is very clearly an administrative arrangement, and the fact that the tablet was 
found at Tell Billa suggests that the straw was intended for the use of the provincial governor. 


Bi 29: Wheat and emmer belonging to Sin-apla-eriš are received by a confectioner (kakardinnu) for 
processing (ana šēšuri mahir). Sealed, presumably by the confectioner, but not witnessed (cf. Bi 25). 


Bi 31-3: Three receipts of grain by Ištar-pilah. The grain (2 homers; 3 homers; [x homers]) is destined 
for rations (SUKU) for horses. Bi 31 dates to the reign of Adad-nirari. Bi 33 was sealed by IStar-pilah 
himself, but Bi 31 and 32 each had a different seal impression, presumably belonging to one of the two 
witnesses in Bi 31, and possibly to a witness in Bi 32, whose reverse is lost (see Matthews 1991, 21). The 
presence of witnesses may mean that IStar-pilah is not a member of the local administration. Similar 
texts recording the issue of grain to citizens as fodder for horses are known at Rimah (TR 2087, 3023 
see p. 267) and Assur, here as early as the 14th century (KAJ 233 with KAV 207), in each case associ- 
ated with ilku, suggesting that the state regularly issued fodder to individuals who maintained horses 
for service in the army. 


Bi 35: An informal, unsealed and unwitnessed record of two amounts of the commodity abuhuru, the 
first issued as “rations of the chariot-men’, if Jakobs reading of LU.GIS.GIGIR.MES (2003, 212) is cor- 
rect, the second received by a gentleman named Lullayu.* 


Bi 41-5: Short informal memoranda noting issues of cereal products: grain to be ground (in separate 
amounts totalling some 80 homers, Bi 40), or to a named individual (Bi 44), quantities of grain and 
flour (Bi 45), or just flour (Bi 42), quantities of bread for troops (Bi 41) or for the Adad temple (Bi 43). 
All unwitnessed, unsealed and undated. 


Issue of Materials: Wooden Items 


Bi 22: Document relating to a pine wood door (1. 3: ša &®[m]e-eh-[ri]). The person sealing the document 
(and therefore presumably liable in some way for this item) was a woman, but the remainder ofthe text 
is lost (and an impression was not recorded by Matthews). 


32 Reading here ? a-na ÉRIN.MES L[UGAL’] '* ba-ri-'i'- [te']. The term bariu is found in MARV I 1.1.33, and also in 
Col. i.52’ ofthe same text on an additional fragment published in Freydank 1985, 232; etymology suggests that it must 
mean either “hungry” (so Freydank ad loc.) or “inspected”, the latter of which seems more plausible. (On a photo and 
after collation by G. Frame the first two wedges of LLUGAL] are even clearer than in Finkelstein's copy, and agree very 
well with the LUGAL in Bi 11:8). 

* The proposal in CAD A/i, 81a to emend to a form like abuhusinnu, is made unnecessary by the repeated occurrence of 
the form a-bu-uh-ru in a text from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (MARV 4.51). 
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Bi 25: this is an atypically well-preserved administrative receipt, worth quoting in full because it comes 
from as early as the accession year of Shalmaneser. 


1 gi-mi-tu ša #ša-ku-li 1 yoke(?) of šakkullu wood, 

ša SU "!sin-DUMU.US-KAM in the charge of Sin-apla-eris, 
“ha-síh-li ™3[i-b]a-ni-be governor of Sibanibe, 
IDŪG.GA-mil-ki-a-bi DUMU !UTU-ke-nu Tab-milki-abi, son of Šamaš-kenu, 
> ša S nam-$a-ra-te the threshing-sledge specialist 
ša E.GAL-lim of the Palace, 

a-na iš-ka-ri-šu for his work-assignment 
ma-hi-ir has received. 

[IG]I ba-ag'-nu [Befo]re Baqnu, 

1? [DUMU] *UTU-Ii-ki-na-ni [son of] Šamaš-kinnanni. 

IGI ĪR-DINGIR-šu DUB.SAR Before Urad-ilišu the scribe, 
DUMU a-šur-KUR-id son of Aššur-kašid. 

ITI ša-sa-ra-te Month of Ša-sarrate, 
UD.15.KĀM li-mu 15th day, eponymate of 

15 HDI-ma-nu-SAG LUGAL Salmanu-ašared, the king. 


This is a work contract between the governor and a local craftsman, who is said to belong 
to the palace, and sealed by him (Matthews no. 2). It is therefore in a sense an internal doc- 
ument, and it may be the formality attached to the iškāru work-assignment tradition which 
occasions the use of witnesses. Note that the scribe may be the governors brother. Whether 
the item issued to Tab-milki-abi is indeed a yoke, which seems inappropriate as raw material 
for a threshing sledge, or simittu here and in Bi 26 rather means a “set” remains unclear (see 
p. 160 on Stewards’ Archive No. 12). 


Bi 26: Sin-apla-eri$ issues to Hubarzi, a donkey-herd ([r]e-di ANSE!) “9 homers of grain (and) 
3 ‘yolkes”] of šakkullu wood, in accordance with the instruction (a-na ši-pi[r'-ti/e]) of PLN] the cow- 
herd ("d-tu-li)”. This is a sealed bilateral administrative transaction (Matthews no. 22), and the two 
witnesses may be present because of the involvement of a third party, the cow herd whose instructions 
are being carried out; cf. Bi 13, where the outside incentive for the transaction comes from a “directive” 
(naspertu). 

Bi 46: A very brief unsealed note of an arrow (šiltāhu) and some other pieces of equipment “in the 
charge of Šamaš-nadin-ahi [«son of>] Amranni-Sama£" 


Administration of Animals 


Here again there is nothing remotely systematic about this mixed bunch of texts relating in 
one way or another to domestic animals. 


Bi 21: A debt-note for two sheep and a quantity of wool owed to Aššur-kašid by the mayor (haziānu) of 
Hubite. The transaction was apparently unsealed and unwitnessed, and the sheep are "under the charge 
of” (Sa qat) Aššur-kašid, the governor and (temporarily) “in the charge of" (i[na] qat) the mayor, sig- 
nalling that each person is functioning in his administrative capacity. 

Bi 24: Fragmentary document prescribing that a certain Urhi-TeSup “will give a cow" (GU, ÁB i-da- 


an), perhaps after stating that Sin-apla-eris is free of claims. Although the tablet is witnessed, Matthews 
does not report any seal impression. 
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Bi 36: List of sheep and goats associated with 5 PNs, all with Akkadian names. The tablet is sealed, but 
with breaks in the text it is difficult to guess by whom. 

Bi 37: Receipt by Sin-nasir' of 1 male sheep under the charge of Aššur-kašid. 

Bi 47 and 50: 28 farmsteads (dunnu) are listed in Bi 47, with the sadly obscure summary an-nu-tu 
[a URU UDU.MES "4IM-tiš-mar ma-hi-ir. Bi 50 is a similar fragment listing dunnu. Despite the 
obscurity it is plain that this is a unilateral record prepared by the local administration for its internal 
purposes. It is included here because there appears to be a mention of sheep in the summary, but this 
may be entirely fallacious. Nevertheless it underlines the provincial centre’s role in relation to rural 
settlements. 


Administration of Men 


With the exception of the Tell Chuera texts and some of the Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta documents 
which have lost their archaeological provenance, documents recording people are relatively 
uncommon in the other Middle Assyrian archives. Some of the texts listed in this section 
relate to the state’s military administration, with a broader horizon than just the province of 
Sibaniba, and they give a glimpse of how the provincial governments must have interacted 
with the central administration. They are all internal memoranda, and accordingly none of 
them is sealed. 


Bi 39, 52: Lists of male personal names, predominantly Akkadian. 

Bi 48: List of 193 men, probably “missing” (LA), in the charge of Aššur-šuma-iddina, village inspec- 
tor (LU.GAL URU.DIDLI). Numbers of men are listed against seven different place names, including 
Sibaniba, but also Adiu (cf. Bi 49), which may have been, and the province (hal-zu) of Ekallate, which 
must have been, outside Sibaniba province. 

Bi 49: List of 204 “resident” (usbütu) men probably connected with a campaign against Hanigalbat. Of 
at least eight home towns listed only the name Adiu survives. The summation probably should be read: 
10 SU.NIGÍN 2 ME 4 ERIN.MES " us-bu-tu ša a-na ? <<a-na>> """fha-ni-gal-bat? "X1 ú-še-"li"-ú-ni 
“Total: 204 men, resident, whom they made go up country’ to Hanigalbat" Unfortunately the precise 
implications of ušābu in a military context are not obvious from this passage." 

Bi 51: List of men (two with their sons) under a decurion (“Commander of 10 men”, GAL 10 ERIN. 
MES). Their names are all linguistically Akkadian. 

Bi 53-5: Lists of PNs with city names, but too broken to explain their function. We can only say that 
these men must be listed together for the purposes of government. 


Summary 


The Middle Assyrian archive from Tell Billa derives from the seat of administration of the 
governor of Sibaniba province in the 13th century. Not all the 65 documents directly involve 


* For l. 13 Finkelstein had [har]räna? ú-še-šė[r?]-ú-ni, but I[i] looks epigraphically at least as probable, and avoids the 
awkward writing with a hiatus after šēr. At the beginning of the line the two diagonals are certain after collation (G. 
Frame and photo) but there is no trace of the horizontals expected in [KAS]KAL. There is only space for a single sign, 
therefore a logogram; epigraphically [K] UR looks a possibility. 
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the governor in person, but at least 27 mention either Aššur-kašid or his son Sin-apla-eriš, 
sometimes with the title hassihlu, and of these some eight are transactions concerned with 
their private affairs. Thus as at Tell al-Rimah the private and public records of some of the 
administrators are stored together, though in this case the majority ofthe texts relates to their 
public administrative activities. 

The collection recovered by the Pennsylvania team also included correspondence addressed 
to Aššur-šuma-iddina, a man who was, for a time at least, a village inspector, and it seems 
likely enough that although responsible for government relations with the rural settlements 
he too was based at Sibaniba. Other officials operating from provincial headquarters may 
have included Aššur-eriš, who is in charge of palace grain in Bi 18, and Šamaš-nadin-ahi, in 
charge of a weapon in No. 46, but characteristically their title, and in Aššur-erišs case at least 
their patronymic, is not given. 

Although the Billa Archive lacks the suites of administrative records provided by Dur- 
katlimmu or Tell Chuera, its range correlates well with the expected concerns of a provincial 
governor. The general impression we receive is that of a rural manor: in one way or another 
most documents remind us that the town is embedded in the rural landscape. While as else- 
where the government no doubt maintained an agricultural enterprise of its own, contribu- 
tions were also expected from the populace (Bi 30): it is not clear if these were the result of 
tenancy agreements by which the farmers were allowed to till state-owned fields in return for 
a share of the crop, or a direct tax on their harvest yields. We do not encounter (here or else- 
where in the Middle Assyrian documentation) the later Assyrian words for “grain tax” (sibsu) 
and "straw tax” (nusahe), and it would be rash to assume such taxes were levied without clear 
evidence for it. Whether Bi 47 should be taken to show that the villages also supplied sheep 
to the provincial centre is uncertain. Even in cases where the palace is concluding a bilateral 
agreement with a specialist worker, he is either a processer of cereal products - an alahhinu 
(Bi 15; 40) or a kakardinnu (Bi 29) — or a maker of agricultural equipment - the threshing 
sledge craftsman in Bi 25. As for stock breeding, if the list of villages in Bi 47 should be taken 
to imply that each was supplying a sheep, which is far from certain, this sounds more like a 
form of taxation or levy than part of a state stock-breeding enterprise, and there is no clear 
evidence for craft activity which is not serving the army or agriculture, and in particular no 
sign of textile production. 

On general grounds we would expect the provincial authorities to have responsibilities for 
the army within the province. They must have maintained some kind of census of the village 
populations and have been expected to conscript them for service, whether under the ilku 
system or some other constraint. Echoes of this are perhaps to be recognised in the grain 
rations issued to soldiers in Bi 12 and perhaps Bi 20, bread in Bi 41 and the unidentified com- 
modity abuhru to chariot troops (if the reading is correct) in Bi 45. The rations received by 
Istar-pilah for his horses (Bi 31-3) must also be part of the army scene, as also the arrow and 
other equipment noted in Bi 46. However, the formal basis for these different transactions is 
nowhere spelled out, and for us it must remain unclear whether in each case it was part of the 
provinces normal arrangements or in response to an ad hoc demand from the central mil- 
itary authorities. This could have included accommodating and provisioning military units 
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from elsewhere which found themselves within the boundaries of the province, and in Bi 12 
we seem to have army units coming into the province from Katmuhi to the north, while some 
of the groups in Bi 48 also originate from outside the province. In Bi 49, on the other hand, it 
seems likely that men from the province are going off west to Hanigalbat. 

The administrative practices and documentary formats are broadly in line with what we 
see elsewhere, although in some respects less rigid, perhaps because the Billa texts are some 
years or even decades earlier. Thus we can recognise the familiar criteria distinguishing legal 
from administrative documents. The legal texts are regularly sealed and witnessed, in some 
instances identifying the principals by not only the father’s but also the grandfather’s name 
(e.g. Bi 9 and 10). By contrast bilateral administrative texts, although they use the same basic 
vocabulary to express liabilities, need have only the debtor’s seal (typically without a caption) 
and may be unwitnessed, such as for example the work contract Bi 25, or contracts to carry 
out an administrative task which will be fulfilled by presenting accounts (Bi 7-8 and perhaps 
also Bi 12). On the other hand, in a few cases a plainly administrative bilateral document 
does have witnesses: this may be because the party with whom the governor’s office is dealing 
was not within its own circle, but either from another locality (see on Bi 11, 13 and Bi 26) or 
functioning as a private individual (as perhaps in the case of Istar-pilah in Bi 31-3).* In the 
case of Bi 29 it is possibly because of the formality of the iskaru system, which may have 
the same effect much later in the Offerings Archive (see p. 138). None of the texts directly 
concerned with the administration of men is sealed, and the variety of detail combined with 
an absence of any regular formulae, which makes some of them difficult to understand, no 
doubt reflects the unpredictability of military events. 


5.3. Tell Chuera, Ancient Harbu 


Both the tablets** and the site itself at Tell Chuera are eloquent witnesses to the process of ter- 
ritorial annexation practised by the Middle Assyrian state. Perched on the northern rim of an 
ancient mound, the Assyrian administrative building in which the archive was discovered must 
have overlooked the early forerunner of the E5 leading across the jezirah from the Euphrates 
at Carchemish to the Tigris at Assur. This provides an instantly plausible context for the well- 
preserved directives in which the local officials at Harbu and other places along the route are 
charged with facilitating the passage of diplomatic missions from western lands beyond the 
Euphrates - including envoys from Amurru, Sidon and the Hittites (p. 282) - requiring issues 
of grain and other cereal products, including beer for the humans and grain for the animals. 
At Harbu they were also required to issue essential supplies to Assyrians travelling on state 
business (and their animals). Their instructions sometimes came from Durkatlimmu, which 
was the seat of the Chief Chancellor, an office which seems to have carried with it responsibility 
for the former lands of Hanigalbat recently wrested off the Mittanian dynasty, and sometimes 


3 Cf. Matthews 1991, 21 for comment on the possible distinctions between witnessed and unwitnessed administrative 
documents. 
3% Published in Jakob 2009 in a definitive edition using the initial work of Cord Kühne. 
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from the governor of Wassukanni, which was the former Mittanian capital and closer to Tell 
Chuera. 

Some of the archive consists of lists of rations issued by the local staff. One group of about 30 
recipients seems likely to have constituted the full complement of government officials, including 
farm managers, since they appear in another list associated with small (2 iku ~ 0.7 ha) preben- 
dary landholdings. Other lists record issues to entire families, both Assyrian and, rather unex- 
pectedly, Elamite. Each family receives a grain ration appropriate to its members, and also grain 
for seed and for its plough oxen, following the procedure already encountered on the Habur (see 
p. 245). There the families were “deportees” (našhūtu), and at Chuera one group is explicitly 
described as “booty” (Sallutu), but it seems unlikely that this would be the case for either the 
Assyrian or the Elamite families. In any case, what is crystal clear is that the state is here engag- 
ing in a deliberate policy of agricultural development and importing human resources with this 
end in mind. 

Even apart from the sealed directives already mentioned, the documentary formats at Tell 
Chuera display unusual features. The tablets of three of the ration lists had been impressed all 
over with a cylinder seal before being inscribed, and there is reason to think that this functioned 
as proof of the authorisation of a highly placed member of the administration, a practice which 
may not be attested at Assur at present but has parallels at Nuzi and Alalah. There were just 
three sealed debt-notes also, and these conform to the general pattern of relatively informal 
administrative transactions without witnesses. One of them is a delivery contract for sesame 
going to Nineveh and contains a clause requiring the debtors to have a case-tablet (kisirtu) 
drawn up as proof of their fulfilment of the task, and this provides a helpful parallel to the 
instructions, which are included in the text of some the directives, for having their performance 
of their task recorded on a case-tablet (see p. 71). 


The Site 


The site of Tell Chuera lies in the upper jezirah, between the headwaters of the Habur and 
Balih, approximately 50 kilometres west of Tell Fakhariyah, ancient (W)assukanni, and an 
equal distance to the west of Tell Sahlan on the Balih. It consists of a large approximately cir- 
cular mound surrounded by a city wall, both dating to the third millennium BC. During the 
earlier second millennium it was largely if not entirely deserted, and the Mittanian settlement 
(Stratum ITA) was therefore effectively a new foundation, no doubt placed there in view of 
its strategic location on a major route, attested by some of the documents recovered from the 
following Assyrian occupation." The Assyrian buildings (Stratum IIB) were positioned on 
the high north-western part of the central tell and during their time the town was known as 
Harbu (possibly “ruins”).** The two highest building levels here were relatively unimpressive 
and poorly preserved, but the first building of the Assyrian occupation, which rested directly 


>7 See recently Jakob 2009, 1-3; Tenu 2009, 94-7. 

** Normally rendered as Harbe, but the name usually stands in the genitive, and the expected nominative form - if it 
is construed as an Akkadian word - of har-bu is attested at least once (Jakob 2009, No. 23); cf. Jakob 2009, 4? on the 
reading of the first syllable of the name. 
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Figure 5.2. Tell Chuera: Middle Assyrian building with location of tablets. Room numbers in bold, 
number of tablets from each location in boxes. © S. Jakob. 


on third-millennium strata overlooking the steep slope at the northern side of the mound, 
was solidly constructed in mud brick and entered through a buttressed gateway on the south- 
east (see Jakob 2009, Abb. 2-3; here Figure 5.2). The plan as recovered is not entirely trans- 
parent, and Jakob comments that it was not a palace in the proper sense but a multifunctional 
complex of predominantly small-scale rooms.” 


The Tablets and Their Context 


Some 20 rooms have been excavated in a space measuring some 25 by 25 metres, and a total 
of 112 tablets or fragments were recovered from phase 3b of the building (see Jakob 2009, 
1-3 for the following details). These all date from a period of more than 11 years during the 


39 “ein multifunktionaler Komplex von eher kleinteiligen Räumen” (Jakob 2009, 8). 
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reign of Tukulti-Ninurta 1. The majority of the tablets were found in groups in a square room 
(Room 26 [also referred to as Room 3]). Fifty-two pieces were lying over the floor on the 
western side of the room, and these seem to be mixed in respect of both their date and their 
content. Group 3, however, consisted of 23 letters and administrative documents which deal 
predominantly with diplomatic matters, and the dated tablets are with one exception all from 
the eponym Ninuayu. They were found in a niche in the northern wall of the room, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this group remained together in its proper place of storage. Jakobs 
suggestion that the rest of the tablets, which overlap in date and content with Group 3, may 
also have been stored here, perhaps on shelves, and had become muddled as they fell to the 
floor appears entirely plausible, though not of course provable. Other tablets were scattered 
in small numbers in other rooms: 4 in Room 29 and 1 in Room 28, narrow spaces separated 
from Room 26 by light partition walls, and 7 pieces in Rooms 13, 20 and 21, some 10 metres 
or more further north, in a part of the building whose relationship to Room 26 is obscured 
for us by later disturbance. The broad picture seems clear: Room 26 served as a repository 
for most of the documents found, but it is hardly possible to say whether the outlying pieces 
had been dispersed from the same room or were at some point in use in or near the rooms 
in which they were found.” Perhaps it is reasonable to think of Room 26 as an administra- 
tive office, not devoted exclusively to storing tablets, but keeping them there once written or 
received.“ It is impossible to say whether we are looking at the entire assemblage of tablets 
present in the building when it went out of use. While the building was not destroyed by fire, 
the condition of one face of many of the tablets suggests that they may have been exposed 
to the weather for a while, before the construction of Level 2 (Jakob 2009, 3), and obviously 
there are many other reasons the tablets we have would be only a fraction of the original 
holdings. Nevertheless, the context is architecturally delimited, there are regularities in the 
content of the texts themselves and no clear chronological divisions and it is fair to treat the 
whole body of the texts as belonging in a single administrative entity. 


The Diplomatic Letters 


Undoubtedly the most distinctive body of texts from Tell Chuera is a series of letters and 
related texts concerned with making provision for the men and animals passing through the 
town of Harbu on state business. The mound was evidently on a main route linking the lands 
west of Assyria with (W)aššukanni and thence with the Assyrian heartland. Texts 22-8 are 
letters from Salmanu-mušabši, identified as the holder of the office of Chief Chancellor (suk- 
kallu rabiu), based at Durkatlimmu.* They are addressed to certain provincial governors: 


40 See Jakob 2009, 215 for texts 29, 30 (in Room 6 [Room 13 on the plan]), and 60, 85 and 86 (Room 21), which seem to 
belong in content and prosopography with the main Room 26 group. 

“| Jakob draws attention to the similarities between Room 26 here, and the room which housed the archive of the governor 
Usur-bel-šarra at Aššur (Miglus 1996, 256f.;1999, Tafel 51, Abb 249; Pedersén 1985, 113 archive M12), both rooms 
standing in a similar relationship to a long reception room into which the main entrance of the building leads. 

? For Salmanu-mušabši see Jakob 2003, 57; 2009, 5". He is mentioned three times in the correspondence from 
Durkatlimmu (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, Nos. 9:19; 31:6; 35:1), and at least twice in administrative texts from there 
with the title sukkallu rabiu (ibid., 146"). 
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22-4 to the governor of Harbu itself, 25 to the governor of Amimu and 26 to the governor 
of Sahlala. Evidently the letters were sent out westwards together, and those addressed to 
Amimu and Sahlala never reached their destination.? Each of the tablets was sealed, and 
then enclosed in an envelope bearing an approximately duplicate text and also sealed with 
the same seal, no doubt that of Salmanu-mušabši, impressed on the clay before the text was 
inscribed.“ All of them have identical subjects and very similar presentation. ^ Unusually, 
they are not addressed to anyone by name, instead the addressee is given as “governor of X”, 
as though the author did not know their names.'* They were all written in the eponymate of 
Ninuayu, Nos. 24-6 on 11th Qarratu, and Nos. 22-3 on 20th Kalmartu, some 40 days later. At 
the end of each of Nos. 22-6, below a ruling, we have the single entry: "Šamaš-mudammeg, 
allocation-official” (ša pigitte).” Each gives instructions to a local governor to allocate to dig- 
nitaries passing through his city or province the necessities of their journey. The recipients 
are foreign envoys, designated as ubru (roughly *visiting foreigner") on their way back from 
a mission to the Assyrian king in Assur. They are: Milki-ramu from Sidon, who brought 
tablets from the Egyptian king (No. 22);? Iabnan, the Amorite, who brought tablets and a 
consignment (šēbultu) (No. 23); and Teli-Sarruma, the Hittite envoy, also carrying tablets and 
a consignment (Nos. 24-6). Although he is also referred to simply as an ubru, Teli-Sarruma 
is likely to be a prince of that name known from other contexts,? and it is noteworthy that he 
receives a more elaborate allocation than the others. In Nos. 22, 23 and 28, the regular allo- 
cation seems to be bread and beer, with grain as fodder for horses and donkeys. By contrast, 
in No. 24 (at Harbu), No. 25 (at Amimu) and No. 26 (at Sahlala), Teli-Sarruma is to receive 


? That this was due to political disruption in the region, as suggested by C. Kühne, is cast in doubt by Jakob 2009, 5, where 
he shows that even six months after the 20th Kalmartu state travellers were being provisioned from Harbu. Sahlala is 
thought to lie on the Balih (possibly Tell Sahlan), see Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, 103 on 1. 43. The location of Amimu 
remains uncertain; presumably west of (W )aššukanni (with Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, 102 on No. 2:23), and of Harbu. 
On the other hand, if Sahlala is correctly located on the Balih, Amimu seems more likely to be either further east (i.e. 
between Harbu and the Balib), or further west (i.e. between the Balih and the Euphrates at Carchemish), since both 
places feature on Teli-Sarruma’ itinerary (unless they were alternative routes, and letters to both places were issued in 
the knowledge that one might not be used). 
This seal is a classic Middle Assyrian contest scene, and is found at Durkatlimmu where he was presumably based (D. I. 
Janisch-Jakob in Jakob 2009, 186-8, Motiv 6). It is not entirely clear whether the seal was “pre-rolled” as a “watermark” 
(Wasserzeichen) on both the tablet and the envelope, but I think this is implied. 
Formal sealed letters of this kind were referred to in Assyrian as naspertu (see pp. 67-9; Postgate 1986b, 26, and for 
more detail and confirmation Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, 142-3). 
Like both Sahlala and Harbu, Amimu is not attested as a provincial capital in other contexts (e.g. the Offerings Archive), 
and one is inclined to wonder whether the title of bel pähiti in letters 22-6 really means that these three towns were 
provincial capitals, or the title is rather to be understood as “the competent authorities" However, it is equally reasonable 
at present to see the absence of these province names in later texts as a result of the weakening of Assyrian control over 
the territory west of the Habur during the 12th century. 
For piqittu "an allocation (of food and drink)" in Middle Assyrian texts see CAD P, 389b. This usage is found in a letter 
from Durkatlimmu concerned with making provision for members of the Assyrian and Kassite royal households on the 
occasion of their visit (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 10). 
Another envoy from Sidon who brought tablets and a consignment to the king is mentioned in No. 28, dated to the 
twenty-fifth day of a month whose name is broken. 
^^ For a prince Teli-Sarruma of the Hittite dynasty at Carchemish, mentioned twice in texts from Ugarit (PRU 4, 108-9) 
see Kühne 1995, 211. 
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also flour, three sheep, oil and spices, and it appears reasonable to attribute this to his higher 
diplomatic standing. 


Related Administrative Texts 


These instructions to disburse allocations to the travellers were all found in Group 3, at 
the north side of the room, and along with them a number of administrative records were 
recovered (Nos. 47-52 and 56-8). Together with similar texts from the other contexts, these 
indicate that the issue of provisions to travellers passing through (etaqu) Harbu and often 
overnighting there (biddu e.g. No. 43:13 i+na ""har-be be-du-ni) was a regular obligation 
on the administration of the town. Some of the disbursements recorded were to foreigners, 
sometimes just referred to as ubru, without a name but with a gentilic such as *Hittite" (Nos. 
54; 56) or "Canaanite" (No. 54). They sometimes travelled with Assyrian escorts (No. 48 rev. 
2'-35 54: 19-20). Others are Assyrians mentioned by name but not usually by title. Occasion- 
ally issues are made to an official for a high-ranking personage, such as Sin-mudammeq('s 
horse) in No. 45, or drinks (ma-al-ti-tu) for Ili-pada, in No. 53. One person whose profes- 
sion is stated is PuhaSenni (a Hurrian name) in No. 58, who is identified as a “despatch- 
rider" ("kal-li-4) and was given 2 sūtu bread for his meal (a-na nap-te-ni), no doubt taken at 
Harbu, and 2 sütu "for the journey" (a-na hu-li). Some travelled with a chariot and a chariot 
driver (No. 50),? and while the men received a bread allocation this could be accompanied 
by a grain ration (SUKU = kurummutu’) for their animals. Two “Hittite envoys” in No. 56 
received a bread ration, but only one received grain for his animals because the other “came 
on foot" (i+na še-pi-šu i-li-ka-ni). Not infrequently the text mentions places on their route, 
including (W)aššukanni (Nos. 54; 55; 57), Pandibe (No. 50) and most often Sahlala (Nos. 
42; 43; 45; 48; 55). No. 42 is an issue of fodder for two yokes of horses bringing seed corn 
from Sahlala; likewise No. 48 records the fodder for two yokes of horses and two donkeys for 
envoys passing through from Sahlala with an Assyrian escort.^! 

While the majority of these issues were of bread and/or grain, as with the letter orders 
from Salmanu-musabsi other commodities were occasionally included. No. 43 provides 
Aššur-iddin with a considerable amount of bread and six sheep, in each case partly for the 
journey (a-na har-ra-ni), and partly for kassu, an obscure term which presumably refers to 
some event taking place in Harbu itself.” In No. 50, an Assyrian and his chariot driver receive 


5 A chariot pulled by a yoke of (probably two) horses seems to have been a normal mode of transport for these dignitaries, 
sometimes supported by donkeys, presumably pack-asses. A similar text of unknown provenance (Postgate 1988 
No. 99) mentions “Dalluqu, a rider (Sa péthalli)” who is escorting “foreign (envoys and’) village headmen" (ub-ru-te 
EN.MES URU.DIDLI). 

As well as horses and the occasional donkeys, we have one text mentioning fodder for mules (ku-di-ni), although these 
may not have been involved in a journey (No. 49: 11, 15). 

Jakob hesitates to identify this Aššur-iddin with the well-known high personage of this name, and unfortunately his 
title in Nos. 10-11 is either uncertain or illegible. For the term kassu see Jakob 2009, 77-8 on 11. 2/4; Ismail and Postgate 
2008, 160-1. It seems certain that it is an activity or event which entails a meal, though it is not clear if it is exclusively 
cultic. 
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beer, harsu bread and one sheep when overnighting at Pandibe (close to Harbu); that he was 
given a whole sheep suggests he was quite high ranking, as pointed out by Jakob (2009, 82). 


Other External Correspondents 


Before examining the exercise of government at Harbu in more detail, we need to estab- 
lish the size and nature of the administrative cadre, both at the town itself and outside. The 
Chuera texts provide unusually revealing evidence for the size of the administrative com- 
munity present, and directives coming to them from central government also provide use- 
ful hints. While Salmanu-mušabši is probably the highest-ranking official directly involved 
in the documentation from Tell Chuera, he is not the only correspondent issuing orders to 
the local staff from elsewhere. Alongside the very stereotyped group of seven letter orders 
from Salmanu-mušabši himself at Durkatlimmu (see pp. 281-2), we have a number of more 
varied and much less formal letters from an official named Sin-mudammeq. He was based 
at (W)aššukanni, and probably the governor in that city.? From there he wrote both to Dur- 
katlimmu, where four letters from him to his superior called Aššur-iddin, the Chief Chan- 
cellor at the time, were discovered (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996 Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5; pp. 29-30), 
and also to Harbu, where most of his correspondence was addressed to Sutiu (who may have 
been the local governor).°' Some of his letters are partly concerned with provisioning state- 
sponsored travellers and feeding animals (e.g. Nos. 2; 4; 5; 6; 7; 11), but they may also include 
a variety of other requests, which concern matters as varied as making bricks, emery, locusts, 
women and brewers. Sin-mudammeq is also one of three external correspondents who sent 
letters to Ana-Sumiya-Adad, probably while he held the post of mayor (häzianu), and per- 
haps during the absence of Sutiu. 

Of the other external correspondents the most frequent is called Sin-ašared. He also writes 
to Ana-šumiya-Adad (No. 18), about providing hospitality for an Assyrian and his charioteer, 
and his other letters deal with miscellaneous topics including the supply of sesame for reg- 
ular offerings (No. 29). Unfortunately these letters, and two references to someone with this 
name, who appears from the administrative texts (Nos. 81 and 83) to have owned property in 
the vicinity of Harbu, are not enough to pin down his status and role in relation to Harbu.^? 
Similar uncertainties afflict our interpretation of another correspondent, called Aššur-iddin: 
he bears the name of the Chief Chancellor well known at Durkatlimmu, and his telegraphic 
letter to Ana-Sumiya-Adad (No. 17) could well have come from someone of his rank (so, also 
Jakob 2009, 56). Similarly, the elaborate preparations required of Sutiu by Sin-mudammegq in 


? His title is not given, but with Jakob (2009, 4) it seems plausible that he was the bel pähiti of (W)aššukanni. 

54 See Jakob 2009, 4. 

5 For the possibility that he came from the elite of Assyrian society and was one of the officials responsible for a "(writing-) 
board" of state employees, see Jakob 2009, 16-17, and, on the "(writing-)board" system, Freydank 2001; Jakob 2003, 
29-30; p. 27. This function would apply to Sin-ašared, son of Lullayu, as in Nos. 81 and 83, and this is not inherently 
implausible. However, it should be noted that one of the sons of Sin-mudammeq was also called Sin-ašared (see Cancik- 
Kirschbaum 1996, 98 on DeZ 2514), and it would not be unusual for a son to exercise his father's authority. The name 
is not too rare, as one of the principal agricultural overseers at Durkatlimmu was also called Sin-ašared (Röllig 2008, 
22). Without patronymics, it is unfortunately impossible to be sure whether there are two or only one person with this 
name in the Chuera texts. 
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No. 12 for a visit by Aššur-iddin seem appropriate for a high official, but this could equally be 
the Aššur-iddin in No. 43, who also receives provisions including six sheep, and seems less 
likely to be the Chief Chancellor as he is given the titles “royal eunuch” (ša SAG LUGAL) and 
*[Commander] of... troops” (LU.[GAL] ÉRIN.MES x-a-te).5* 


The Local Personnel 


As we shall see, the Assyrian community based at Harbu was not overlarge, and, frustratingly 
for us, those who wrote the documents rarely saw the need to give its members their official 
titles or professions, so we have to reconstruct the hierarchy from occasional hints and more 
or less compelling assumptions. Although it is not known as a province from other sources, 
Harbus status as a province with a governor is indicated by letters addressed “To the Gover- 
nor (bél pahete) of the town of Harbu” (Nos. 22-4). If this governor makes an appearance in 
the surviving texts the most obvious candidate is the Sutiu to whom at least 16 letters (Nos. 
1-16) are addressed.” These reveal an official who oversaw a wide range of activities, includ- 
ing craft production, commanded a garrison and received instructions for supplying grain 
rations and catering for travellers on state business (No. 40). If he is indeed the governor, we 
would expect him to be the agent in charge of the state’s affairs in the province, as a represen- 
tative of the central government, and not necessarily a local person. 

Immediately below the governor in the local government hierarchy was probably Ana- 
šumiya-Adad, who is once given the title of mayor (hāziānu), and may therefore have been a 
local. As we have seen, not only Sin-mudammeq but also Aššur-iddin and Sin-ašared write 
letters to him, perhaps while Sutiu was absent. His responsibilities include the gathering and 
storage of the harvest, and he is also involved in cult activities (No. 17). In No. 18, he is 
instructed by his correspondent to provide for a visiting dignitary and his party for 2 days, 
and to allow them to eat and drink with him until they return,” implying that he was viewed 
as holding an elite office, agreeing with his title of mayor. Other officials mentioned in the 
texts include Sin-napSer, whom Jakob sees as carrying out functions appropriate to a stew- 
ard (AGRIG), and a number of farm managers (2009, 12). No scribes are identified as such 
in the Chuera texts, which is in line with their infrequent mentions in other administrative 
archives, so we are in the dark as to who may have curated the archive we have and what 
office they might have held. It is hard to imagine that letters addressed to the governor would 
be stored anywhere than in his own records office; perhaps in this relatively small settlement 
the governor and the mayor shared a secretarial staff. 


The Government Establishment 


While Salmanu-mušabšis instructions are addressed to the governor, and we hypothesised 
that this might be Sutiu, in these administrative texts neither the governor nor Sutiu is named 


56 See Jakob 2009, 53, 56 and 77. 
57 So Jakob 2009, 11. 
55 il-te-ka li-ku-lu il-te-ka li-il-ti- Jakob 2009, 57. 
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as the issuing authority. No. 42 is the single text from Chuera which explicitly identifies the 
palace as the owner ofthe commodities issued, a very usual formulation at other sites. In this 
case the text specifies that commodities are “in the charge of" (ša qat) Hersi, whom Jakob 
identifies as probably a farm manager (2009, 77), and in No. 55 grain issued is “in the charge 
of Abi-šamši”, who is explicitly identified as a farm manager (GAL LU.ENGAR). On the 
other hand, in No. 43, the large disbursement required for Aššur-iddin was “in the charge 
of Ana-šumiya-Adad”, presumably in his role as the mayor (hāziānu), and Jakob plausibly 
assumes that Sin-mušallim, who is the official making issues in Nos. 47, 56 and 57, was act- 
ing as AS$umiya-Adad's successor in that office. In other words, the rather sparse evidence 
suggest that (1) Sutiu was not himself regularly engaged in the administrative procedures of 
local government, and (2) that it was principally the mayor and a number of farm managers 
who controlled the issue of commodities from government stocks. 


Land and People 


The resources on which the local officials drew to supply their high-ranking visitors derived 
in part at least from the state’s own enterprises in the province, and these were administered 
by the same body of officials. In this context texts Nos. 76 and 78 are particularly revealing. 
With Jakob, they seem to document the registration of landholdings made available to the 
officials by the state (2009, 107). No. 76 records the allocation of plots of land totalling 60 
iku among 28 persons; again, professions are not specified, but some of these people can be 
recognised elsewhere in the archive carrying out official functions. In No. 78 several hold- 
ings of similar size (1-3 iku) are grouped together and summed up as “in the charge of PN’, 
strongly suggesting that they were administered collectively under some kind of manager, 
which would be practical given the small size of each parcel? - unfortunately neither of these 
presumed managers is given a professional title or is otherwise known. 

Although it is not stated explicitly, the obvious assumption, as made by Jakob, is that these 
are state-owned parcels of prebendary land allocated to state employees for their mainte- 
nance while carrying out their duties. As he also points out, with an average of about 2 iku 
per person (and perhaps a maximum of 4 in just one case), these are not self-sustaining land- 
holdings, and indeed there is evidence that another form of remuneration was available. Text 
No. 67 records the allocation of 25.15 homers of grain, as rations for 1 month, to 28 named 
persons, who include Ana-šumiya-Adad, Sin-napser, Hersi and others attested elsewhere as 
administrators; the tablet apparently bears the impression of Sin-mudammeqs seal. No. 68 
is another grain allocation list with many of the same names, perhaps as many as 30, though 
from a later year; the summation on the top edge is unfortunately damaged, but does seem to 
have described the list as having been issued as rations to “Assyrian [...] personnel” (ERIN. 
MES [x x x] d8-[Su-r]a-ie-e).© The combination of these two texts is highly suggestive. For 
one thing, if we give the application of Sin-mudammeqs seal to No. 67 its full weight, it can 


5 For the size of the iku see p. 56, and for calculations of its yield capacity see e.g. Jakob 2003, 313; 2009, 13. 
© The implications of the term “Assyrian” (also used in No. 9) remain doubtful, but that it was perceived as a precise 
concept is evident from MARV 3.63; see pp. 12-14. 
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only mean that as a higher official he is authorising the allocations to the individual members 
of the Harbu administrative cadre as listed — with implications for our understanding of the 
management of personal liabilities and also the degree of supervision exercised over rural 
centres. Secondly, it is significant that in these two ration texts the numbers of recipients 
involved are very similar (28 and about 30), although from different years, and also that 28 
plot holders are listed in field text No. 76. This allows us to make a provisional assumption 
that this was the normal size of the cadre of prebend-holding officials at Harbu, and also, 
despite the broken text in No. 68, to assume that they were some, and perhaps all, considered 
“Assyrians”. Succinctly, therefore, the Chuera texts allow us to suggest that under Tukulti- 
Ninurta the town of Harbu was administered by about 30 state officials exercising a variety of 
functions including most obviously farm managers, who were recognised as “Assyrians”. The 
recurrence of the same persons in different documents within the archive tends to support 
the reconstruction of a relatively small and tight-knit governing body.°! 


The Displaced Populations 


While these officials were entrusted with the internal administration of their own cadre at Harbu 
and with provision for miscellaneous travellers on affairs of state, they were also charged by the 
central state authorities with providing for state dependants of a different kind. One tablet (No. 
64) lists women and children prisoners of war described as “booty” (Sallutu) who had been 
brought from elsewhere (place name lost) and are assigned singly to the “houses” of individu- 
ally named Harbu residents. They seem to bear predominantly Akkadian names, but we are not 
in a position to guess what military events were responsible for their capture and displacement. 
The absence of men or boys in this list suggests that this was not a very humanitarian process, 
and that the families have been broken up either by death or forcible separation. 

This is in clear contrast to the other evidence for displaced populations which relates to 
a group of Elamite families. In No. 40, grain rations for 15 days were issued by Sutiu to 10 
Elamite troops (ERIN.MES e-la-mi-a-ie-e) “on the orders of Sin-mudammeg”. Likewise Nos. 
70 and 71, 4 months apart in the same year, each record a month’s ration for many of the same 
Elamites, listed in these texts with all the members of their nuclear families. Some Elamites 
also appear to be among “threshing-sledge personnel"? receiving bread rations in No. 46, but 
the two most significant texts are Nos. 69 and 77. The first of these is summed up as follows: 


[SU].NIGIN 5 ANSE 7BÁN SE Total: 5.7 homers of grain 
SUKU-su-nu ša [1 I]TI UD.MES their rations for [1] month, 


* As for the organization of this cadre, the officials in text No. 67 are separated into five groups by horizontal rulings, and 
Jakob has proposed that each division correspond to “a decury" (esartu), literally “group of ten”. Text No. 80 has to do 
with duties towards the Ištar Temple, which were assigned to different decuries at different times, and it is attractive to 
think that these might be the same groupings as indicated in No. 67, although this is by no means certain. On a broader 
canvas, the two Aššur texts cited in Jakob 2003, 29?? (MARV 4.127 and MARV 4.173) indicate that “decuries” formed 
the basis for the allocation of some prebendary land from the state's holdings in the vicinity of Kar- Tukulti-Ninurta 
(see p. 43). 

SUKU 15 ÉRIN.MES nam-šar-te (No. 46:7); for this abbreviated writing compare LU.GIS.NAM.SAR.MES at 
Durkatlimmu (Róllig 2008, No. 103:4), and the more syllabic ša **nam-sar-a-te in MARV 8.81:6. 
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6 ANSE 6BAN SE NUMUN-Su-nu (and) 6.6 homers their seed corn 
ša 22 IKU ASA-ni’ for 22 iku of field 
ša ÉRIN.MES KUR e-la-mi-a-i[e-e] of the Elamite personnel. 


In the main part of the list the family heads are listed with their dependants, and for each 
is stated the amount of the ration and the amount of their seed corn. No. 77 is less detailed, 
giving merely a list of 12 names against an area of 2 to 4 iku, and a final entry: "Total 33 iku, 
of field of the Elamites but the names are mostly (or entirely?) the same as the lists in Nos. 
70 and 71. 

In Nos. 69, 70 and 71, which give the full details of each family, the head of each family 
is designated as an “archer” (BAN), while the other members of the family are given other 
rather precise designations depending on their sex and age. The wives and older daughters 
are described as “of working (age)" (Sa sipri), with slightly younger girls called “appren- 
tices" (talmidatu). Some of the sons may also be “archers”; those somewhat younger are 
called “basket(?) boys" (ša kukulli). The next group is called tariu for the boys and tārītu for 
the girls, while the smaller children are either ^weaned" (pirsu) or "breast feeding" (sa tüli). 
In one instance (No. 71:10) the oldest son is a “slinger” (us-pu). This hybrid classification, 
with the older males given military designations, is not unique to Chuera, but is present 
in some of the military administrative documents from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta referring to 
Šubrian (i.e. Hurrian) deportees.‘ Because lists of this type include young children and (in 
the case of the Assur texts) widows, it is obvious that the military functions of the older 
males are used as a means of age classification, and do not imply that they are currently 
under military command. This is also implied by the Assur texts which include household 
possessions and domestic animals under each family. It is striking that both “Elamites” 
at Harbu and the “Subrians” at Aššur are classed as “archers” and “slingers”: rather than 
deducing from this that in the original social context of every deportee from these two 
different regions the adult males were exclusively archers, and their younger colleagues 
specialists trained as slingers, it seems more likely that the Assyrian administrators used 
these terms to create an age classification of their own which they applied regardless of the 
ethnic origins of the people listed. As to the identity and social status of these Elamites, 
questions persist. A few of them do bear palpably Elamite names, but many of the names 
are linguistically Assyrian, sometimes even incorporating the name of the god Assur, and 
with Jakob it seems probable that a period of assimilation may already have taken place 
(2009, 17-18). In the texts we have they are not designated as prisoners of war or deport- 
ees, and we are not able to establish whether their presence at Harbu is voluntary or not. 
Whatever the precise legal position, it seems unlikely that the Assyrian administration 
would provide rations and seed corn out of sheer charitable good will, and we will hardly 


65 See Postgate 2008, 86-7 on MARV 4.123 and 125. MARV 4.123 relates explicitly to “deported Subrian workforce" 
ERIN.MES šu-ub-ri-d na-ás-h[u(-tu)]. Deported Hurrians, with their families and possessions, are also listed in the 
very large document MARV 2.6 which was fully analysed by Freydank (1980), although the correct interpretation of 
BAN as “archer” and (ša) ušpi as “slinger” eluded him because the sign BAN was misidentified as SITIM “builder”. 
MARV 4.89 is similar and probably also refers to Subrian families to judge from the Hurrian personal names (cf. 
Freydank MARV 4, p. 19). 
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be mistaken in assuming that the state authorities outside Harbu arranged for the resettle- 
ment ofthese families in the Harbu region to boost agricultural production from which the 
state itself would benefit in some way. Most probably the Hurrian deportees at Aššur were 
in due course settled as dependent workers or Siluhlu to farm state agricultural estates, or 
allocated to favoured landowners, and this may well be exactly what has happened to the 
Elamites, whether they were technically deportees (nashütu) or not. Ihis would be no iso- 
lated incident: we have already seen instances in the Habur triangle where the provincial 
governors are charged by the state authorities with feeding deported populations within 
their provinces (pp. 244-8). 


Other Administrative Documents 


Most of the administrative documents cited so far show the local officials disbursing rations 
or allocations to those passing through Harbu, or being settled there, on state business at the 
behest of external correspondents, or administering the states provision for material sup- 
port of their own cadre of Assyrians operating in the service of the state. This can hardly 
have been the sum total of their duties, and a few of the surviving documents do reflect the 
more diverse activities within the wider community which the correspondence addressed to 
Sutiu and Ana-šumiya-Adad implies. Production and storage of grain is probably the chief 
recurrent concern, and No. 62 gives details of how 120.3 homers of grain from Ana-šumiya- 
Adad's harvest was stored or otherwise disposed of, while No. 61, with no names preserved, 
recorded issues of grain for seed corn and ox fodder, the oxen of course providing the trac- 
tion for the ploughs. Grain or bread was issued to local residents: No. 60 is a note of grain 
expenditure for various purposes including rations for horses, making bread and as issues to 
individuals among whom are a potter, a barber and an oil presser. This is an informal note, 
which gives us no clue as to the basis for these issues, but there are also at least three sealed 
contractual agreements drawn up by Ana-Sumiya-Adad with craftsmen and others. No. 81 
records Ana-$umiya-Adad’s issue of 10 homers of grain to Šamaš-tišamme (probably listed 
among the staff in No. 67) for grinding: in the usual formula “he will grind (it) and deliver 
(it), (and) may (then) break his tablet”. This grain he had withdrawn from a village storage 
facility belonging to Sin-ašared, and No. 83 also has Ana-Sumiya-Adad acting on behalf of 
Sin-ašared: 


No. 83 
5 ANŠE SE.1.GIS 5 homers of sesame 
i-na GIS.BÁN SUMUN (measured) in the old sütu, 
[ša ]dsín-SAG [belonging to] Sin-ašared, 
DUMU "u-la-ie-e son of Lullayu, 
ša SU 'dš-šūm-ia—11M in the charge of Ana-šumiya-Adad, 
DUMU i-ra-bi-de-en-DINGIR son of Irabbi-den-ili, 
[x-u]g’-[r]a’ (2 lines broken) 
x x -rja?-a-[x] 


[ 
[!d]a-al-ze-e-ni Dalzeni, 
[DU] MU is-ti-ie-e son of Istiyu, 
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ü da-al-ze-e-ni and Dalzeni, 

DUMU a-i-si-qa son of Aisiga, 

a-na ""ni-nu-a it-ta-su have taken to Nineveh. 

a-šar i-ga-bi-U-ni-Su-nu-ni Wherever they tell them 
i-du-nu ki-sir-ta they shall deliver (it), 
i-sa-bu-tu-ni they shall draw up a case-tablet 
tup-pu-šu-nu (and) they may break 
i-hap-pi-u their tablet. 


Jakob 2009, 111-12 


Here he is entrusting 5 homers of sesame to two known members of the Harbu cadre (con- 
fusingly both called Dalzeni), and their task is to take the sesame to Nineveh and deliver it 
according to instructions. The administration there will issue them with a ratified receipt 
(kisirtu) and on production of this the debt-note can be broken. This is therefore a delivery 
contract, while No. 81 was a work contract.” A third sealed tablet is No. 82, which is a work 
contract between Ana-šumiya-Adad and Ubru. His profession is missing in a break on the 
tablet, but he is presumably a brewer (LU.SIM) as he is required to convert 10 homers of grain 
into malt (MUNU,) and may then break his tablet. This is by no means Ana-šumiya-Adad's 
only transaction involving beer: in No. 53 he acknowledges receipt of a quantity of beer from 
a brewer, after the accounts relating to two separate occasions had been totalled and included 
in the accounts (gab-bu up-pu-uš a-na NIG.KA,.MES ša-kin). As we have seen, one of the 
principal roles of the Offerings House at the national shrine was the conversion of a propor- 
tion of the cereals which came in as regular offerings into quantities of beer, and it seems to 
have been of equal importance to Assyrians in the provinces.^ At Harbu No. 66 is a note of 
5 Suhaean brewers from three different places who have settled (camped?) in the commu- 
nity fields (A.GĀR) of Harbu, and brewers also feature more than once in the letters from 
external correspondents. They seem to have been in demand and to have moved around a 
lot. In No. 9 we learn from Sin-mudammeq that the brewers at Waššukanni have not received 
their sheep, a problem which may resurface in text No. 1.°° We know of course that the more 
important travellers passing through Harbu received beer among other rations, and in No. 39 
we learn that a certain Uppuku received from Šamaš-šalim-ereš the brewer two daily issues 
of beer, plus “one for the road”, totalling 9 sūtu. In No. 12, Sin-mudammeq issues instruc- 
tions to Sutiu to install 5 brewers in advance of the arrival of Aššur-iddin, with reference to a 
naptartu, some kind of hostel. It is clearly a major event for Harbu, and at the end of this letter 


6 One possible reason why these two tablets were formally sealed documents is that the commodities (grain and sesame) 
were apparently the property of Sin-ašared - not, for instance, of the palace. This Sin-ašared is the son of Lullayu, and 
may therefore be one of the high-ranking “board-holders’, with personal interests in the Harbu region, for whom Ana- 
$umiya-Adad acts as an agent among his other activities (see Jakob 2009, 16-17). Technically, therefore, these may not 
be strictly transactions on behalf of the state, but it is no surprise to find such documents in among the public archive, 
and as Jakob points out they have the tuppusu ihappi clause which is typical of (though not confined to) the internal 
administrative contracts. 

Cf. also at Sabi Abyad Wiggermann in Duistermaat 2008, 561. 

For the possible connection between the two letters (and for the association of sheep with brewers, perhaps because 
they could fatten them with their waste products) see Jakob 2009, 41 on No. 1:12f. 
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he goes into more detail: “I will send you malt ... they will soak and mix (it). Let [Qa]pudu 
take Sin-mušabši, the Kassite, and Marduk-išmanni, brewers who [mi]x [beer] for silver.’ 
No. 53 sees Ana-šumiya-Adad receiving 2.4 homers of beer from a brewer with the Baby- 
lonian name Ahu-lumur, and it appears that this was for Ili-pada’s drinking arrangements 
(maltitu), so again provision for a highly placed state figure. The fact that the movement and 
supply of brewing capacity seems to preoccupy these correspondents would seem to indicate 
that the production of beer, or at least of the right kind of beer, was something in which the 
Assyrian administration took a keen interest, and, presumably, that the local population did 
not generate in sufficient quality and/or quantity. Note that there are different kinds of beer 
mentioned: mihhutu (No. 12), the more special being no doubt the SA.MAR ta-bu (Nos. 
22-8). In Nos. 24-7, this is listed after "Temple Beer * (KAS É.DINGIR). 

Finally, let us just round off the administrations concerns with a few scattered items. Text 
No. 63 lists gold, silver and precious stones “belonging to" (Sa) two persons, both of whom 
are listed among the staff in Nos. 67-8 and 76. In No. 79, Ana-$umiya-Adad hands two men 
from the bet nupāri (workhouse) over to a man called Qurahi, to allow them to fulfil their 
iskaru obligations (unfortunately not closer defined) to him. We cannot expect to reconstruct 
the background to this, but it again shows the officials involved in the organisation of labour 
or craft production. If we go back to the stream of instructions which came in to Sutiu and 
Ana-šumiya-Adad from external correspondents, we can add to their responsibilities such 
unsurprising matters as brick making (Nos. 3; 4); a threshing sledge (No. 7); horses and 
chariots (Nos. 3; 4; 5; 6; 7; 11; 15); personnel such as a carpenter (No. 1), hired labour (No. 
4), a confectioner (kakardinnu, No. 4) and a Sutaean (No. 9), as well as the occasional more 
unusual item such as emery (sammu, No. 5) and locusts (No. 10). 


Documentary Format 


While the diplomatic letters with their formal sealing constitute our best examples of this 
class of administrative directive (to be recognised as Akkadian naspertu), the remainder of 
the Chuera archive conforms well to the norms already seen at other cities. In keeping with 
its source in an administrative office, the archive contained no legal documents with the full 
panoply of patronymics, sealing and witnesses, and the majority of the remaining tablets are 
either letters, with appropriate sealed envelopes in some cases, or unsealed lists or memo- 
randa of a purely unilateral nature. Seals were, however, impressed on a few tablets which 
are not letters, and the seals in question are listed and illustrated in D. Janisch-Jakobs contri- 
bution in Jakob 2009, 187-9. In some cases they are attributable with more or less certainty 
to individuals known from the documents, such as Sutiu, or Šamaš-tišamme, but unlike 
legal documents there are no seal captions (Siegelvermerk), and this underlines the relative 
informality of the documentation and probably also familiarity with the persons sealing 
and their seals. If we exclude the letters, the sealed Chuera texts fall into two small groups. 
First there are lists, which are written on tablets already impressed with a seal, described as 


67 ^ Brewers also find a mention in Nos. 10 and 30. 
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a “watermark” in Jakob 2009. No. 67, a list of 1 month’s barley rations transferred (subalkut) 
to Ana-Sumiya-Adad, the mayor (hazianu) who is to issue the rations, certainly has the seal 
of Sin-mudammeg, because this is clearly identifiable on some of the letter envelopes (e.g. 
Nos. 13-14). As we have seen (e.g. p. 284), he was a highly placed member of the adminis- 
tration, probably based at Waššukanni, and this use of his seal must imply either his prior 
authorisation, or, less likely, his retrospective ratification of the transaction. The document 
is perhaps technically an "account" (nikkassu), not one drawn up at the time of issue, but 
either in advance of or after the actual distribution. It should be classed as a unilateral mem- 
orandum, and not an informal bilateral document as it would be if the (interim) recipient 
of the barley, Ana-Sumiya-Adad, had sealed the tablet in acknowledgement of receipt. One 
could have envisaged a transaction in which he did indeed accept liability for the barley, and 
his fulfilment of that liability would have been acknowledged when the rations had been 
issued and he had presented his accounts or other documentation to the same effect. As an 
example of such a procedure we could cite some of the documents from the roughly con- 
temporary Urad-Serua Archive. Instead, though, this is a situation where a highly placed 
official sanctions the future use of state resources by his subordinate staff, and signifies this 
by having his seal impressed on the tablet. Whether the same applies to the two other 
examples at Chuera is unfortunately uncertain. No. 68 is likewise a list of barley issues, but 
the seal cannot be definitely attributed to a known individual, and the only other example of 
a ^watermark" impression is No. 76, a list of fields which apparently has a seal rolled along 
the left side beneath the cuneiform signs (see copy on Taf. 28), but again we do not know 
who owned the seal.? 

Ihe other sealed tablets, Nos. 81-3 (each no doubt a tuppu sabittu), form a small but 
coherent group of three, classed by Jakob as work contracts (Werkverpflichtungen)^? and 
described earlier (pp. 289-90). Although their formulation differs in details, each is sealed 
but unwitnessed, each records the issue of a commodity (barley or sesame) to the debtor(s) 
and in each case a task is accepted by the debtor(s): to grind the barley (No. 81), to malt it 
(No. 82) or to deliver the sesame to Nineveh (No. 83). After the fulfilment of their task they 
“may break their tablet” This very phrase is testimony to the fact that, informal though they 
may look, these are indeed bilateral documents, since it is evidently intended that the credi- 
tor will retain the tablet until the task had been performed (and indeed, the fact that we now 
have the tablet presumably indicates that it never was). In Nos. 81 and 83 the grain or ses- 
ame is said to be “belonging to (ša) Sin-ašared”: he is an official based elsewhere who sends 
instructions in peremptory terms to Ana-šumiya-Adad in No. 18, and it is Ana-šumiya- 
Adad, known as the mayor from No. 67, who actually carries out the transaction in both 
texts, and from whom the tablet would probably have to be reclaimed for "breaking" In No. 
82, by contrast, Ana-Sumiya-Adad is himself named as the owner of the grain issued for 


68 Compare the ration lists from the household of Šilwa-Teššup at Nuzi, a few of which bear his own seal (see p. 365). 

© Jt is suggested, in Jakob 2009, that the seal-owner in No. 68 might be Sutiu, since the seal itself was also rolled on the 
fragment No. 37, but this can only be a guess, as his name would have to be restored in No. 68 O.R.2; and note that the 
seal-owner Sin-mudammegs name does not appear at all in the text of No. 67. 

” 2009, 22. 
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malting. It is difficult to judge whether here the commodities are really the personal property 
of the two officials in question, or are in fact state property: without witnesses, patronymics 
or seal captions they look very much like documents internal to the administration, and the 
amounts involved (1,000 litres of grain and 50 litres of sesame) sound very much like gov- 
ernment transactions.”! 


Conclusions 


Harbu does not feature as a province in the documentation from after the reign of Tukulti- 
Ninurta, and it seems likely that it functioned as an administrative centre for only a limited 
period. The texts bear witness to a concerted attempt to foster agricultural production, with 
farm managers or chief farmers among the best-attested officials. Yet there is little sign of 
interaction with a local population. As Jakob comments, “families ... which were already 
settled in the town and hence were not active on behalf of the Assyrians, find no mention in 
the administrative texts" In light of this evidence for a programme of state-led agricultural 
development with an imported population, one has to wonder whether the Assyrian pres- 
ence was an attempt to resettle a virtually deserted landscape, or it is merely that the nature 
of the administrative control does not generate the same kind of documentation. To use 
Harrak’s words, Chuera may well have been one of “a series of administrative centres, purely 
Assyrian, implanted in the occupied land like islands in a sea of native Hurrians” (1987, 203). 
Harrak also remarks that “the Hurrian role in the active life of Hanigalbat is absolutely nil” 
(1987, 195), by which he means that Hurrians do not appear as leading participants in the 
business or administrative documentation, because they do of course feature in the lists of 
deportees. The Chuera texts, as we have seen (p. 287), suggest that the administrative cadre in 
the town was only in the region of 30, while as Jakob comments, other Assyrians working on 
the land or as craftsmen came or were transplanted from the Assyrian homeland in the wake 
of the official cadre of administrators.” 

It is always dangerous to argue from an absence of evidence, but the impression given by 
the Chuera archive, that this was a government organisation designed primarily to act as a 
way station on the important east-west route, and secondarily to establish state-supported 
cereal production, may not be far from the truth. Yet it would be rash to imagine that because 
we do not have, for instance, any private business archives or records of state-controlled ani- 
mal husbandry centred on Harbu, they did not exist. As we shall see, there is no doubt that 
from the reign of Shalmaneser the central government was interested in promoting wool 
and meat production through its provincial centres, and it seems unlikely that the plains 


7 


This would be my preference, shared by Jakob “Gegen einen Privatrechtlichen Kontext der Urkunde spricht allerdings 
das Fehlen von Zeugen. Es scheint daher besser, lediglich ein verkürztes Formular statt sonst üblichen ša gāt “aus der 
Verfügung” anzunehmen? (2009, 111). 

“Familien ... die bereits vor der assyrischen Eroberung in der Stadt ansässig waren und danach nicht für die Assyrer 
tätig wurden, mithin in den administrativen Texten keine Erwähnung finden” (Jakob 2009, 17). 

“Es dürfte sich hierbei um Landarbeiter und Handwerker handeln, die im Gefolge des Beamtenapparates aus dem 
assyrischen Kernland gekommen bzw. versetzt wurden” (Jakob 2009, 17). 
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around Tell Chuera were less favourable to shepherds than around Durkatlimmu, much fur- 
ther south on the lower Habur. 


5.4. Tell Ali, Ancient Atmannu 


From the government buildings (“palace”) of a town on the Lower Zab, formerly within the 
kingdom of Arrapha, comes a small archive illustrating the activities of flock-masters (naqidu), 
who managed hundreds of sheep and goats. It becomes clear that this was a state-run venture 
intended to generate a regular supply of wool for the slave women in the palaces weaving estab- 
lishment. They made work clothes for the use of government dependants (šiluhlu), no doubt 
mostly labouring in the fields, as well as higher-quality textiles for use within the palace. Even 
though discovered by accident, and so lacking a clear archaeological context, the tablets have the 
appearance of a single coherent archive, representing the internal records of the flock-masters’ 
office, and without any bilateral documents. 


Few of the published Middle Assyrian documents from Aššur itself are concerned with 
sheep and goat herds either, but that animal husbandry was not beneath the dignity of 
Assyrian rural administrators and was placed on record by Assyrian scribes is hinted at by 
a few of the texts from Sibaniba (see pp. 275-6), and placed beyond doubt by the archive 
from Durkatlimmu on the Habur (pp. 303-13), but also by a chance find from east of the 
Tigris made some 30 years ago. The steep mound called Tell Ali stands on the left bank of 
the Lower Zab overlooking the river at the point where a traveller going east from Assur 
towards Arrapha (the ancient name of Kerkuk) would cross it (see Figure 2.1), and in 1978 
the Iraqi antiquities service took charge of a little archive of 25 tablets which had acciden- 
tally surfaced at the site. They were identified as Middle Assyrian and expertly copied by 
Dr Bahijah Khalil Ismail, and when I visited Baghdad in 2002 she asked me to help prepare 
a full edition of the texts because in Iraq at that time she had neither the necessary library 
resources nor a possibility of publishing.” The archive reveals that the Assyrian name of Tell 
Ali was Atmannu. This has been convincingly identified with the town of Natmanu which 
features quite frequently in the Nuzi archives, but it is not mentioned in other Middle Assyr- 
ian texts, and it was certainly not a provincial capital, so that we are here looking at records 
from a minor rural centre. Although small, the archive offered a surprisingly comprehensive 
insight into the activities of the local flock-masters documenting not only the composition 
of their flocks but also the ultimate destination of the animals and their by-products. 


Flock Composition 


Some tablets recorded the composition of the flock or flocks under the control of individual 
flock-masters (naqidu), and this information can be presented in tabular form. 


74 Preliminary notice: Ismail 1982. Edition: Ismail and Postgate 2008. 
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Table 5.2. Flock composition (after Ismail & Postgate 2008, 152) 


Text Day, month gurrātu parrätu iabili huräpu enzu unīqu urisu a-Za-du Total 


1 26.vii 162 35 63 26 0 0 15 0 (301) 
2 26.xi 249 64 184 52 16 4 5 3 577 
3 12.viii 248 45 182 50 0 0 4 0 429 
4 15.ix 322 90 167 70 23 8 17 8 805 
5 25.vii 206 33 115 18 0 0 4 0 376 
6a lost 138 30 90 31 4 0 0 0 231! 
6b lost 99 23 55 [11] 30 2 16 1 257 


adult young adult young adult young adult young 
female female male male female female male male 
sheep sheep sheep sheep goat goat goat goat 


These records come from different years, and were doubtless prepared annually on a reg- 
ular basis, but because of the Assyrian calendar, we cannot be sure at what time of year the 
head count was taken. The tablets name the flock-master in charge of each flock, but they are 
unsealed and unwitnessed and can be seen as internal, unilateral documents without dis- 
positive force. They give a familiar picture of mixed flocks with a preponderance of female 
sheep, rather fewer males and a few goats, and although two of the tablets also record by- 
products - sheep and goat skins, wool and goat hair and butter - the flock composition was 
surely designed primarily for wool production and a limited supply of meat from the adult 
males. 

‘These priorities are neatly reflected in the remaining texts from the archive. Nos. 7-11 give 
details of animals taken from the flocks for various purposes, including cultic sacrifice and 
meals for the king’s entourage, and as to be expected, the animals to be slaughtered are adult 
males or lambs. 


No. 8, 5-23 
4 UDU.NITA.MES ki-i LUGAL 4 male sheep, when the king 
6 iš-tu ""su'-gi returned from Sugi 
7 a-na ""šu-hi-sah i-tu-ra-ni to Suhisah, 
8 'e-be-nu-si Ebenusi (the mayor) 
9 a-na ka-si-ma e-ta-pa-dš slaughtered for the kassu event 
10 7 UDU.NITĀ.MEŠ 7 male sheep, slaughtered 
1l i-na UD.20.KÁM a-na ni-qi'-a-te on the 20th day for the sacrifices 
12 itna “"Su-hi-sah ep-su in Suhisah. 
13 2SILA, MES a-na ka-si* 2 lambs for the kassu event 
14 1SILA, bal-ta 1 lamb, live, 
15 a-na É LÜ.MU.MES they took for the cook-house. 
16 il-te-ge-u 
17 1 UDU.NITA 'SUM—‘a-Sur 1 male sheep Iddin-Assur 
18 a-na '* UTU-ef -la i-ti-din gave to Šamaš-ella. 


19 1SILA, 'ut-hu-še-ni LŪ.ŠU.I 1 lamb Uthu-šenni the barber 
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20 i+na ""tūr-šd-an took in Turšan. 
21 il-te-ge 
22 UDU.MES an-nu-tu ša itna These (are) the sheep which were 


23 a-lak LUGAL i-na ""šu-hi-sah ep-šu-ni slaughtered in Suhisah on the kings march. 


Although based at Atmannu, our flock-masters were required to provide animals for occa- 
sions involving the king elsewhere - not only at the town called Suhisah (Nos. 7-8), but the 
provincial capital of Kilizu to the north (No. 11), Tursan further upstream to the east (Nos. 
8-9) and Res-nebiri (No. 10) - and in at least three different years, so that we may see this as 
a recognised function of the Atmannu flocks and not an exceptional situation. Equally Nos. 
11-24 make it clear that the Atmannu sheep were expected to supply the local administration 
at Atmannu with quantities of wool for a range of purposes. As in No. 13 quoted here, it is 
often specified that the wool is destined for the work-assignments (iskaru) of female textile 
workers in the employment of the palace, but it might also be used for the palace furnishings 
or for other types of clothing. 


No. 13 

1 GU.UN 25 MA.NA SIG.MES 1 talent 25 minas of wool 
ša SU !e-ku-za in the charge of Ekuza, 
LU.[N]A.GADA the flock-master, 
\j-din-"AMAR.UTU Iddin-Marduk, 

DUMU #-bal-li-su--AMAR.UTU son of Uballissu-Marduk, 
ma-hi-ir has received. 

a-na GIS.GÄR.MES For the work-assignments 
ša GEMÉ.MES of the slave-women 
E.GAL-lim of the palace 

ta-ad-na (the wool) is issued. 
(uninscribed space) 

ITI *NIN.É.GAL-lim Month of Belat-Ekalli, 
UD.10.KAM li-mu 10th day, eponymate of 
Imu-šal-lim—da-šur Mušallim-Aššur, 

DUMU da-šur-mu-šab-ši son of Aššur-mušabši (=year 6). 


(seal impression on top edge) 


Some texts specify that the issue is to meet the annual allocation to the work-assignment, 
and other supplementary information of various kinds may be supplied, including details of 
the type or quality of the wool. In some instances the finished product for which the wool is 
intended is stated: these include “Cypriot” (alaziyu) and "Suhaean” textiles, but most often a 
garment called mašhuru which functioned as work clothing for the palaces dependent work- 
ers (šiluhlu).”” In other cases we again see intervention from the central government, as in 
No. 24 where on the orders of the high official Usur-namkur-Sarri the palace’s wool is issued 
to a representative (gēpu) "for the clothing of the Nairian personnel whom the king gave to 
Usur-namkur-šarri”.”* 


73 Ismail and Postgate 2008, 153. John Bennet alerts me to the idea that a wool type abbreviated as ku in Linear B (e.g. at 
Thebes) may have been “Cy(priot)” (see Rougemont 2009, 1497). 
7° For this gentleman, see p. 29. 
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Documentary Format 


Although there are examples from other times and places in Mesopotamia, including Nuzi 
close by, of formal bilateral contracts between flock owners and their shepherds, the flock 
lists here (Nos. 1-6) can clearly not be described in this way. They are unsealed and unwit- 
nessed, and beyond the simple statement that the animals listed are “in the charge of” the 
flock-master, they express no liability. These may therefore be seen as internal memoranda 
and it indicates that we should see the flock-masters as integrated into the state apparatus. 
Unlike most other archives, at Tell Ali there are no debt-notes, formal or informal: there are 
no work contracts with craftsmen or delivery contracts with persons inside or outside the 
administration. The tablets which record the disposition of animals (Nos. 7-11) are formu- 
lated as administrative memoranda, not bilateral contracts, and even No. 9, which is almost 
certainly an envelope and certainly sealed, merely records the consumption of the animals 
and identifies the official who received them (mahir), without explicitly establishing a liability. 
This is in accord with the procedures observed in other Assyrian archives, where envelopes 
are reserved for receipts, and incidentally, in the household of Šilwa-Teššup at Nuzi.” The 
same procedure is applied with the texts recording the disposition of wool, most of which are 
formulated as receipts: at least four had envelopes sealed and introduced with the formulaic 
tup-pí (DUB.BI, Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 24^), and several of the tablets without envelopes bear 
seal impressions (Nos. 12, 14, 15, 16, 18). Whether or not they all originally had envelopes, 
we may recognise these as informal bilateral documents from within an administrative orga- 
nisation, because they are none of them witnessed, patronymics are generally not given and 
there is no caption identifying the seals. If the opportunity arises to study the seal impres- 
sions on the Tell Ali texts, they might tell us whether the person sealing was also the person 
receiving the wool (or sheep) or a third party ratifying the document. In either case, though, 
it seems clear that the sealed document would have been created to provide the flock-master 
in question with confirmation of his proper disposal of the goods, which may have been 
particularly important with transactions in different places or at the behest of the central 
authorities. In short, this small archive was generated within the state organisation, and deals 
exclusively with the internal administration and movement of commodities and how the 
flock-masters were fulfilling their responsibilities. 


Summary 


The Atmannu archive shows very clearly how the local economy was adapted to the require- 
ments of the state. The flock-master is a state official, and the state flocks under his control 
are designed to supply wool for the palace workshops and meat for state occasions. From the 
birth of the lamb to the work clothes of men working in the fields the whole enterprise is in 
the service of the state, and so we read in No. 23 “Total 3 talents 22 minas of wool, belonging 


7 See p. 350. 
7$ Unfortunately it is not known if the inner tablet No. 24T was sealed, but the practice elsewhere was to seal both the 
inner tablet and the envelope of receipts. 
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to the palace, in the charge of Takbaru the flock-master”. Despite the range of transactions 
recorded, one or more of the flock-masters are directly involved in all of them, and the texts 
do not cover any business which cannot be related to their flocks, so that this small group 
would seem to have been kept apart from whatever other government records were kept 
in the state oflices at Tell Ali. Nevertheless, they supply “the palace” or provide the annual 
“work-assignments of the slave-women of the palace” (No. 13; cf. No. 20), and the flock- 
masters must have been closely integrated with the rest ofthe local government structure. 

Who constituted that local government structure and comprised the administrative hier- 
archy remains uncertain, because as usual the scribes only occasionally mention peoples 
professions. Atmannu was a small town, not a provincial capital, and although a "governor" 
(bel pahiti) is once mentioned, he was presumably governor of one of the known provinces, 
perhaps Turšan.” The mayor (hazianu) of Atmannu has a role to play but is presumably not 
an administrator appointed from outside by the state, but a local dignitary selected to repre- 
sent his community. The states administration was centred on the palace: this is not a purely 
abstract concept, since there does seem to have been an actual palace at Atmannu to which 
slave women were attached, so conceivably the highest-ranking resident official would have 
been a palace overseer or possibly a steward (AGRIG).? If this person is mentioned in the 
texts he was probably Iddin-Marduk, son of Uballissu- Marduk, who takes delivery both of 
five sheep for a royal visit (No. 9) and of quantities of wool for the palace workshops (No. 13 
and others). The overseer of the weavers (No. 12) and the man in charge of the šiluhlu work- 
ers (No. 15) were presumably also colleagues within the administration. 

Although very few of the published texts from Assur are concerned with animal husbandry, 
this is no doubt due to the chances of discovery. Even at Atmannu it is clear that the central 
government relied on state-owned flocks to supply meat and to clothe labourers working 
for the state, and now the publication of the stock-breeding texts from Durkatlimmu, to 
be described next, reveals not only comparable arrangements, with the wool often going to 
clothe the state's agricultural personnel, but also a deliberate attempt to monitor the year on 
year productivity of the state flocks. 


5.5. Tell Sheikh Hamad, Ancient Durkatlimmu 


The Middle Assyrian archive from Tell Sheikh Hamad on the lower Habur has yielded fascinat- 
ing correspondence between the local high officials and the centre, including the king in person,” 
but for our current agenda the 106 tablets published in Röllig 2008 and relating to state-run 
agriculture and animal husbandry are at least as important. Like the Tell Ali texts, these are 
almost all documents generated by the local administration for its own internal purposes, and 


” Rather than Arzuhina as suggested in Ismail and Postgate 2008, 151. 

* Note that at Tell Sabi Abyad it is the steward Tammitte who is in charge of the flock-masters and determines the date 
on which they should attend the annual count (Wiggermann 2000, 200). 

81 Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996 No. 9 (Tukulti-Ninurta). 
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the majority of them are secondary compilations of data. If some or all of those data originated 
from bilateral documents involving individual herdsmen or farmers, those tablets were not 
retained in the same archive room (unless there are some which have not yet been published). 

As far as stock breeding is concerned, the secondary nature of the records is instantly appar- 
ent because a single tablet may include data on more than one species, and often on all three of 
the separate operations for cattle, donkeys and sheep with goats; the numbers of animals in the 
different herds and flocks are listed by age and sex, and each is assigned to a different herdsman 
or flock-master. Most if not all of these statements were first drawn up, or at least the data were 
recorded, in spring, around the time of the annual shearing (or rather plucking). From them a 
more elaborate record would also be compiled, in one case (No. 34) included on the same tablet 
as a simple flock list, regulating the liabilities of the individual herdsmen. As at other times and 
places in Mesopotamia, these accounts enumerate the losses and officially sanctioned disposals 
of animals, list skins brought in by the shepherds and then redefine the shepherds’ outstanding 
liability by calculating the expected birth rate for the coming year.? When the annual state- 
ments from successive years can be compared, it does seem that for some time at least the size 
of the states herds and flocks did grow year by year, and the provincial government will there- 
fore have profited not only from this capital growth but also from increased wool production. 
Among the texts edited in Rollig 2008 there are not the equivalent texts to those from Tell Ali 
which detail the allocation of a flock-master’s annual wool intake, but examples are known from 
Durkatlimmu and are edited in Röllig 2002. These show close similarities to the organisation of 
the Atmannu palace, with a flock-masters wool allocated directly to female weavers (of whom 
there seem to have been about 18 employed at one time) for the production of work clothing and 
other textiles. 

From Durkatlimmu we also have comparable internal administrative documentation con- 
cerned with the states cereal farms over a number of years. There were four of these, each 
under a separate chief farmer, and their areas, given in round numbers (e.g. 200 or 300 iku), 
suggest that they were newly established as a deliberate initiative to boost cereal production. 
Whether this was as successful as the animal husbandry venture seems doubtful. Each "harvest 
allocation record" gave the total crop recovered from each farm and then detailed how it was 
distributed (or to be distributed) under four different headings: seed corn for the following year, 
fodder for the plough oxen, rations for the farm labourers (šiluhlu) and any remainder to go 
into the palaces storerooms. In some years, there was no remainder to store, and the texts men- 
tion both political and climatic disasters which were responsible for failed harvests. Just as with 
the stock-breeding texts, data from different responsible officials are here combined into a single 
statement, and the closing distributions and remaining stored balances do not allocate separate 
amounts to each chief farmer individually. They are therefore compiled for the internal pur- 
poses of the provincial administration and are not bilateral instruments concerned with regu- 
lating the liabilities of individual officials. The same applies to other documents, some of which 
relate to spices and sesame production, and to a group of eight tablets which list the volumes of 
old and freshly deposited barley stored in different state facilities either in Durkatlimmu or (in 


€ See Postgate 2012, which partly covers the same ground as pp. 306-13. 
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four cases) at the town of Duara. No. 83 is similar, but is concerned with the sesame storage at 
Durkatlimmu, which, like some of the barley stocks, stretches back over three years. These texts 
appear to constitute an attempt by the administration to establish how much grain it had, or 
should have had, in store; it is impossible to know whether the administrations information is 
taken from visual inspection of the different storage locations or has been extrapolated from its 
own records. Either way, with one exception (No. 89, see p. 318), they are unsealed memoranda 
and give us a further insight into a provincial governments attempts to monitor its economic 
enterprises. 


Introduction 


The Assyrian town of Durkatlimmu, the modern site of Tell Sheikh Hamad on the west bank 
ofthe lower course ofthe Habur (see map, Figure 2.1), owes its name to the Amorite dynasty 
associated with the city of Mari, one of whose first kings, Yaggit-Lim, fortified the site and 
named it Dur-Yaggit-Lim. Excavations at the site have been running for a quarter of a cen- 
tury under the direction of Hartmut Kühne," and one of the principal harvests of this pro- 
ject has been the archives from the Middle Assyrian administration which established itself 
on the summit of the mound (see Figure 5.3). The chance discovery of 30 Middle Assyrian 
cuneiform tablets in 1977, turned up by modern irrigation works on the western side of 
the citadel mound, was followed in 1978 by the initiation of excavations at the site of Tell 
Sheikh Hamad (spelled by the excavators Tall Šēh Hamad), and this led to the uncovering 
of “Gebäude P” (see Figure 5.4), in particular of Room A, from which the Middle Assyrian 
archives were recovered, and transferred each season until 1984 to storage in the museum 
at Der-ez-Zor.*' 

The 668 numbered pieces* were found lying in black and grey ash on a layer almost cer- 
tainly deriving from the ceiling and overlying floor surface between the ground floor and an 
upper room (Room A). Beneath this were large quantities of carbonised barley** in a row 
of chambers which also housed handicrafts and activities involving liquids, and formed the 
lower storey of a building on the upper floor of which the archives had been stored.” Judg- 
ing from its location in a dominating site on the citadel mound and from its contents, this 
must surely have been part of the palace, although it is perhaps unclear whether this was 
the residence of the Chief Chancellor (sukkallu rabiu, specifically Aššur-iddin and Salmanu- 
mušabši), of the provincial governor (bel pahiti), or of both. The texts from here span nearly 
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[n] 


See H. Kühne 2008, and for a comprehensive bibliography, Róllig 2008, XI-XXXII. 

Róllig 2008, 1; H. Kühne 2008, 545-6; Pfálzner 1995, 106-14 (with plan reproduced in Jakob 2003, 324); Pedersén 1998, 
94-6. 

668 is the final revised number of registered texts and fragments (H. Kühne, pers. comm. 2013, and BATSH 12, 
forthcoming). 

Cultivated two-row barley (Hordeum distichum) with a heavy admixture of the wild species (H. spontaneum) and a 
range of arable weed seeds indicating that crop was cut low on the stalk and possibly stored as sheaves. The poor quality 
of even the cultivated grains betrays unfavourable growing conditions (see van Zeist 1999/2000, 122). 

57 For the provenance and the evidence that the tablets had fallen into the grainstore from above, see Cancik-Kirschbaum 
1996, 7; my description also takes account of information from the excavator (H. Kühne pers. comm.). 
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Figure 5.3. The site of Tell Sheikh Hamad. Gebäude P is in the Citadel on the high point at the SW corner 
of the mound. © H. Kühne. 


half a century, stretching back as much as 23 years into Shalmaneser's 30-year reign, and 
perhaps another 20 years into the reign of his son and successor, Tukulti-Ninurta. From 
this extensive archive both the 30 or so letters, edited in Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, and 
the 106 agricultural documents edited in Röllig 2008 are extremely illuminating. In what 
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Figure 5.4. The granary in Gebäude P, phase 2. The tablets were found in Room A. © H. Kühne. 
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follows much of what is written necessarily replicates Rólligs introductory pages, for the 
well standardised documents provide solid evidence for the palaces administration of its 
stock-breeding and agriculture enterprises. It should be borne in mind that among the as 
yet unpublished Durkatlimmu texts there may well be some which will illuminate related 
aspects of the state’s economic activities, but this need not prevent us from observing at least 
this agricultural sector. 


Animal Husbandry: The Flock Lists 


Texts 1 to 59 in Rēlligs definitive edition are concerned with domestic animals and provide 
detailed documentation of the states involvement in the herding of sheep and goats, cattle 
and donkeys. As at Tell Ali, the flocks of sheep and goats will have been kept for their wool 
and goat hair and also as a source of milk products and eventually meat and skins. The prin- 
cipal reason for the palace to maintain herds of cows will have been to provide traction for 
the ploughing of its fields, but also in due course leather, while we presume that the donkeys 
served for transport. Horses do not feature in these texts, although we know they were used 
in military and diplomatic contexts.** 

The documents called by Rollig Listen über Herden form the largest group: text No. 7 is 
typical. The formulation and content are simple: the texts are arranged by species, with cattle 
(GU,.MES) listed in the first section, followed by the section on donkeys (ANSE.MES), and 
finally the sheep and goats, referred to collectively as sena “flocks”, and this order is almost 
invariably observed. Within each species the lists classify the animals by age and sex, and the 
total for each section is then stated, with the cattle and donkeys often described as sugullu 
“herd”, and the name of the herdsman responsible is given. Since at least eight of the texts 
include all three sections, it is evident that the texts are secondary compilations prepared 
by an organisation which oversaw the full range of the states stock-breeding enterprise, but 
there are also several tablets which list only one or two of the three species groups - for exam- 
ple just donkeys, or cattle and donkeys or just sheep and goats. 


Annual List of Herds and Flocks (Röllig 2008 No. 7) 


18 GU,.AB GAL 18 adult cows 

4 GU,.AB MU.3 4 three-year-old cows 
3 GU,.AB MU.2 3 two-year-old cows 

6 mu-ra-tu ša GABA 6 sucking female calves 
1 GU,.NÍTA si-lu-nu 1 old ox 

1 GU,.NITA MU.4 1 four-year-old ox 

2 GU,.NĪTA MU.3 2 three-year-old oxen 
5 GU,.NĪTA MU.2 5 two-year-old oxen 

5 mu-ru sa GABA 5 sucking male calves 


38 As attested in the Tell Chuera texts. Horses are mentioned only twice in Róllig 2008, each time as recipients of grain 
rations. No. 69:26 mentions the consumption of 12 homers of grain for 4 months at 5 git (per day) by two horses “of 
state service” (ša ilki). No. 92 records issues of grain to four men “for the rations of the horses and beasts (4-ma-mi)” on 
the occasion of a journey back from a place called Dur-Adad. 
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ŠU.NĪGIN 45 GU,.MEŠ su-ku-lu 
ša SU '*IM-MU-KAM 
21 EME,.MES GAL 
5 EME, MU.3 
5 EME, MU.2 
1 su-hi-ir-tu $a GABA 
1 ANŠE.NĪTA hu-ul-qú 
5 ANSE.NITA MU.3 
7 ANSE.NITA MU.2 
5 su-hi-ru ia GABA 
SU.NIGIN 50 ANSE.MES su-ku-lu 
ša SU ![sil]-li-*IM 
271 U,.MES 
78 pa-ra-tu 
179 UDU.NITA.MES 
50 UDU.NIM.MES 
1 šu-ši 9 UZ.MES 
30 MUNUS.ÁS.GAR.MES 
37 MÄS.MES 
9 a-za-du 
SU.NIGIN 723 se-na 
ša SU '4IM-Ie-i 


Total: 45 cattle, herd 

in the charge of Adad-šuma-ereš. 
21 adult donkey mares 

5 three-year-old donkey mares 
5 two-year-old donkey mares 
1 sucking female foal 

1 lost male donkey 

5 three-year-old male donkeys 
7 two-year-old male donkeys 
5 sucking male donkeys 

Total: 50 donkeys, herd 

in the charge of Silli-Adad. 
271 ewes 

78 female lambs 

179 male sheep 

50 male lambs 

69 female goats 

30 female kids 

37 male goats 

9 male kids 

Total: 723, flock(s) 

in the charge of Adad-lei. 


ITI hi-bur UD.20.KAM li-mu 
'j-sa-at-4AMAR.UTU 


Month of Hibur, 20th day, eponymate 
of Usat-Marduk. 


Although in these lists the animals are only once (No. 2) explicitly identified as "belonging 
to the palace’, with Róllig we can safely assume that they are all palace property, and at the 
end of each section we are given the name of the palace employee responsible for the herd 
or flock. Often only their name is used, but their function is sometimes specified: the cattle 
are looked after by the “ox-herd” (LU.SIPA GU,.MES), the donkeys by the “donkey-herd” 
(LU.SIPA ANSE.MES),® while the person in charge of the flocks of sheep and goats is not a 
“shepherd” (SIPA = ra’iu) but a “flock-master” (NA.GADA = nāgidu). As already noted, not 
all the documents include all three classes of animals, but when they are recorded together 
the scribes consistently placed the cattle first, followed by the donkeys and ending with the 
flocks. 

In many of the texts it is stated that the list is the result of a “review” or “stock-take” 
(masartu).?? This evidently took place annually, as follows from the frequency with which 
the texts are dated to the final month of the calendar, Hibur, in particular to the 20th day.”! 
To judge from other Mesopotamian sources, paralleled by ethnographic observations, flocks 
of sheep and goats in particular would have been checked at the time of plucking, in spring, 


® In No. 53:54 Tukulti-Adad is explicitly called the “donkey herd of the palace”. 

% The scribes also use the cognate verb asäru “to check” in this context, cf. No. 51:18-19 664 se-na ša gāt PN ša li-me 
Adad-umai dš-ra-a-ni “which were checked in the charge of PN for the eponymate of Adad-uma’i”. 

°l For the 20" Hibur as the end of the accounting year see Róllig 2008, 4 in respect of grain and animal texts, and Röllig 


2002, 591 for wool accounts. 
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earlier in the year than the completion of the grain harvest, yet the great majority of the 
harvest accounts from Durkatlimmu are also normally dated to the same day (20^ Hibur). 
Quite a few of the domestic animal lists are dated in the 9th, 10th or 11th months, which 
could fall in spring time if Hibur was the month when the cereals harvest was completed, but 
what little we know of the calendar does not allow us to make this assumption. As observed 
by Röllig, these texts do not mention intercalary months, and how the Assyrians managed 
their calendar before they adopted the Babylonian months in the reign of Tiglath-pileser I is 
not known.” In any case, the frequency of the 20 Hibur tends to indicate that the texts were 
written in accordance with an accountant', not a farmer' calendar, and we must allow for the 
possibility that, even when dated then, the tablets were using herd lists originally compiled 
earlier in the year. 

These texts are dated to at least 27 different years, over a period which in all must have 
lasted about 40 years, but ends before the Durkatlimmu archives as a whole,” and in the 
course of this time different ox-herds, donkey-herds and flock-masters were appointed. We 
hear of only one ox-herd at a time. Röllig indicates that the best attested ox-herd, Haburraru, 
who held the post for at least 12 years, was followed by Iddin-kube, after whom came Adad- 
šuma-ereš followed by his son Mušallim-Adad, who was in the post for at least 7 years (2008, 
5-6, 8). Only two donkey-herds are attested for any length of time: Adad-daan, who held the 
post for at least 16 years, and Silli-Adad, who was probably his son, for at least 19 years. Text 
No. 3 indicates that in the eponymate of Aššur-bel-ilani the herd of 108 donkeys was shared 
between Silli-Adad and a second donkey-herd, Tukulti-Adad (who is explicitly called the 
“donkey herd of the palace” in No. 53:54), and we learn from No. 53 that this arrangement 
lasted for at least three years. There is a greater variety of flock-masters, and in at least three 
years the palace is using two flock-masters simultaneously (Nos. 19; 30), something also seen 
at Atmannu (see p. 295).?' This may have to do with the size of the flocks: in No. 30, the two 
flock-masters, Sin-apla-iddina and Erib-Sin, are responsible for 620 and 602 animals respec- 
tively, and it would be easy to suggest that the combined number of about 1,200 would be 
more than a single flock-master could or should manage. The same could be said of No. 19, 
where the same two flock-masters have the total of 1,430 divided almost equally between 
them (722:708). In No. 23, dated some 4 years earlier, Adad-lei alone has 1,162 animals 
under him, and this is an increase from 900 in No. 26 and 723 in No. 7, 1 and 3 years earlier 
respectively. About 15 years earlier still Adad-lei has no more than 299 animals, and this 
is in line with his predecessor, Sin-abi, whose holdings in the successive eponymates of the 
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See p. 52. When calculating annual rations the scribes allowed thirty days per month (see p. 316), which, if strictly 
observed, would give a calendar which gradually became out of line with the lunar months, but we have no indication 
of how or whether adjustments may have been made before the adoption of the Babylonian system (cf. Róllig 2008, 4 
also inconclusive on this issue). 

3 See Röllig 2008, 6 "die späteren Jahre Tukulti-Ninurtas ab dem Eponymat des Etel-pi-Aššur ... nicht mehr vertreten 
sind”. For the twenty-seven known eponym years attested and the additional years which are not actually represented, 
see Tabelle 1c on p. 9. 

Note the mention of 10 “flock-masters” at Sabi Abyad (Wiggermann 2000, 200). 
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two Aššur-mušabšis were recorded as 213 (No. 14) and 234 (No. 15).” Fewer flock lists have 
come down to us than cattle and donkey lists, and it may be dangerous to assume that those 
we have accurately reflect the palace’s entire holdings in a year, but in line with these figures 
Rollig has noted that numbers not only for the flocks but also for cattle and donkeys seem to 
rise generally later in the sequence, in the new reign of Tukulti-Ninurta (2008, 10). 


Animal Husbandry: The Yield Statements 


By comparison with other herding regimes known to us in Mesopotamia, it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that the annual stock-take gave the owner of the animals the opportunity 
to hold the herdsmen to account for their performance over the previous year and to deter- 
mine the level of their obligation for the year to come.” In both the state and private sector it 
was common practice for the owners to require an annual amount of wool and a number of 
newly born animals from the shepherd, in line with accepted ratios of wool to wool-bearing 
animals and lambs to adult females. From the state records of Old Babylonian Larsa we learn 
that “the shepherds were allowed a 15 per cent natural loss on the adult ewes, to be offset 
against an expected 80 per cent birth rate ... 5 and “two minas, or about 1 kg, of wool was 
expected from each animal"? If it had been a good year, and the flock had exceeded the 80 
per cent expectation, the shepherd stood to profit in person; but he was also liable for any 
shortfall, whether in the amount of wool or in the number of surviving adult animals or new- 
born lambs. At Nuzi, much closer in time and place to Durkatlimmu, Morrison writes that 
"practices governing the contractual relationship between the herdsmen and the livestock 
owners at Nuzi were similar to those of the Old Babylonian period. Herdsmen were expected 
to return the livestock to the owner at the buqunu [plucking]. Livestock that died or were lost 
while in the herdsmens care were to be repaid.... Further, the practice of producing the skins 
of dead animals to prove losses seems to have been followed?’ 

It is reasonable to expect similar arrangements to have operated at Durkatlimmu, but since 
most of the annual herd and flock lists do no more than list the live animals in the keeping 
of each herdsman at one moment in the year, giving the numbers of different ages and sexes, 
they have nothing to say about changes from year to year or the mutual relationship between 
the state and the herdsman. This information was gathered in a different and less transpar- 
ent type of accounting text, no doubt often on the same day, as some of these texts also are 
dated to the 20th Hibur. These tablets are termed by Röllig “Rapporte über die Erträge der 
Herden” - reports on the yield of the herds - and could be called “yield statements”. They 
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For the chronological order of these documents see Róllig 2008, 9 Tabelle Ic. Note that there are other mentions of Sin- 
abi's flocks, but the eponymate in No. 34 is uncertain (though we may guess that his holdings there were [2]58 rather 
than just 58), and the 328 animals mentioned (though not totalled) in No. 21 are not in a comparable document. 

% For a succinct description of earlier herding relationships cf. Postgate 1992, 159-61, and note that at Old Babylonian 
Larsa, as here, the sheep and the cattle were recorded by the same office (ibid., 164). 

Postgate 1992, 161. 

Morrison 1981, 270-1. 
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present information about diminutions of the herd, whether through deaths attested by the 
delivery of skins, or from issues on the instructions of the state or some other reason, and on 
the growth of the herd expressed through the birth rate (talittu), and thus they make a state- 
ment about both the past performance and the future obligation of the individual herdsman 
or shepherd.” As Röllig notes, most of the entries are introduced by the word istu ... “After 
... and it is easiest to begin by illustrating this with an example. 


Annual Calculation of Liability (Röllig 2008 No. 39) 


iš-tu 1 GU,-šu a-na SE.IÀ.[GI]S After 1 ox of his had been issued to 
a-na a-ra-Se a-na !be-ru-ti-ia Berutiya for cultivating sesame; 
ta-ad-nu-ni 

11 GU,-su NÍTA a-na GAL.MES LU.ENGAR.MES 11 male oxen of his had been issued to 
ta-ad-nu-ü-ni the chief farmers, 

11 GU,.AB.MES ki-mu-u-šu (and) he had received 11 cows instead; 
im-hu-ru-ni 

1 KUS GU,.AB GAL-te 1 hide of an adult cow had been issued 
a-na LU.ASGAB to the leatherworker 

a-na GIS.GÀR GIS.GIGIR for the work-assignment of a chariot; 
ta-ad-nu-ni 

1 GU,-šu 1 ox of his was issued to be driven 
a-na ""tu-tu-ul to Tuttul; 

a-na ra-da-e ta-din 

NÍG.KA,.MES-iu Sal-mu his accounts were finalised. 

1 šu-ši.:TA.ĀM ta-li-tu-šu His birth-rate is at 60, 

a-na 80.TA.ĀM ta-li-te for a birth-rate at 80 

2 GU, mu-ru ma-ti-u 2 calves are lacking. 

sa-bat NĪG.KA,.MEŠ ša !10-MU-KAM Accounts audit of Adad-šuma-ereš 
LŪ.SIPA GU,.MEŠ the ox-herd. 

ITI a-pu-LUGAL.MEŠ Month of Apu-šarrani, 

UD.20.KĀM li-mu 20th day, eponymate of 
\dna-bi-um-EN-PAB Nabu-bela-usur. 


Apu-Sarrani is the month before Hibur, and this is no doubt part ofthe annual accounting 
process in which the relationship between the ox-herd and the state is regulated. We have to 
assume that in drawing up this document the two parties had before them agreed numbers 
for the current composition of the herd, and also a knowledge of the comparable figures for 
the previous year, although neither set of figures is repeated here. As in other Mesopotamian 
cases where the liabilities of shepherds towards the private or institutional owners of the 
flocks or herds are adjusted, the text does however list animals extracted from the herd on 
the instructions of the state and for which the herdsman was therefore no longer held respon- 
sible (in Old Babylonian, zi.ga=sītum).' It also lists an ox hide which had been passed to a 


? No. 34 unusually combines both statements on a single tablet, giving first the herd and flock numbers for cattle, 
donkeys and sheep- goats, and then in the same order their annual yield statements introduced by istu. 
10 Compare similar entries in the Tell Ali texts (e.g. Ismail & Postgate 2008 Nos. 7; 8; 11). 
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leatherworker who was working on a chariot, presumably for the state. There were also deaths 
and losses to be accounted for: in No. 22 we read that 75 donkeys had been handed over to 
Tukulti-Adad on the instructions of the governor for pasturing (a-na ra-a-e), and that “he 
will fully replace the lost and the dead” (halga u meta umalla). However, it was accepted that 
some deaths would occur naturally, and in this case the herdsman could escape at least some 
liability by bringing the skins of the dead animals, which were of course intrinsically of value 
but also constituted evidence that an animal had not been sold or otherwise disposed of. 
Hence most annual liability statements are formulated differently and may include a number 
of hides (or sheepskins) which are to be deducted (karrá) from the total for which the herds- 
man is liable. No. 40 is an example of this. 


Annual Birth-Rate Statement with Submission of Skins (Róllig 2008, No. 40: 9-19) 


iš-tu 3 KUS ANSE.EME, GAL After 3 skins of adult female donkeys, 
1 KUS EME; MU.2 1 skin of a 2-year-old female donkey, 
1 KUS EME, pir-si 1 skin of a weaned female donkey, 

1 KUŠ ANSE MUA 1 skin of a 4-year-old male donkey, 

2 KUŠ ANSE.MES pir-si 2 skins of weaned male donkeys, 
SU.NÍGIN 8 KUŠ-šu — Total 8 skins of his 

i+na UGU-Su have been deducted from his liability, 
kar-ru-ü 

NÍG.KA,-su Sal-mu his accounts are finalised. 

40.TA.ÀM ta-li-tu-su His birth(-rate) is at 40. 

141 M-DI.KUD SIPA ANSE Adad-da'an, donkey herd. 


This text seems straightforward: it sounds as though he has produced these 8 skins and he 
has accordingly been exonerated from liability for these animals. However, other texts indi- 
cate that the usual procedure was more elaborate. No. 56 lists a similar variety of sheep and 
goat skins, and then states: 


SU.NÍGIN 35 KUS.MES ia se-ni sa-mu-ha-te Total: 35 skins of mixed flocks. 

i-na 1 ME 10 KUS.MES na-as-su In 100 10 skins have been brought. 

22 UDU.NÍTA.MES a-na É.GAL-lim ta-ad-nu 22 wethers have been issued to the palace. 
i-na UGU-šu kar-ru-u They have been deducted from his liability. 


Rollig 2008, No. 56: 5-8 


That the shepherd should have supplied 22 male sheep to the palace, and is not to be held 
liable for them, is entirely in accordance with our expectations - it was regularly the males 
which were dispensable in the composition of the flocks. The difficulty is with the second 
line quoted here. Like the annual liability statements, it does not give us the actual figures for 
the animals, merely a basis for numerical calculation; to be understood, it has to be treated 
alongside a number of similar entries, for example: 


SU.NIGIN 46 KUS.MES i-na 1 ME 7 KUS.MES Total: 46 skins. In 100 7 skins have been 
na-su a-na E.GAL-lim brought. He shall bring (them) to the palace. 
u-bal se-ni i-na UGU-šu u-kar-ru-u They will deduct the animals from his liability. 
Rollig 2008, No. 51:10-12 
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The other examples are similar: 


No. 21:9-10 iš-tu a-na 1 ME-te 7 KUS.MES i-na UGU-šu kar-ru-ti-ni 
No. 28:13 i-na 1 ME-te 7 KUS.MES i-na UGU-šu kar-ru-u 

No. 35:4-7 [SU.NIGIN n KUŠ.MEJŠ i-na ME-te [n KU]S.MES [n]a-su 
No. 52:6-7 SU.NIGIN 10 KUS.MES i-na 1 ME-te 7 KUS.MES na-su 
No. 53:4 SU.NIGIN 5 KUS.MES i-na 1 ME-te na-su 

No. 53:10 [SU.NIGIN] 6? K[US].MES i-na 1 ME-te 

No. 53:18 SU.NIGIN 7 KUS.MES i-na 1 ME-te na-su 


In his edition, Röllig considers, but rejects, the possibility that the word we have here is mete 
“100”, and opts instead for metu “dead”, and proposes (following a suggestion from Frey- 
dank) that the phrase means that by delivering 7 (or another number of) skins, the shepherd 
earned the value of one dead animal. However, in favour of 100 rather than “dead” is the fact 
that in not one but two instances (Nos. 51 and 56) the scribe has written simply 1 ME: ME 
is obviously an acceptable logographic writing for mete, but to make these two passages say 
“dead” does indeed require emendation of the text as proposed by Rollig (1 me<-te>), which 
is something always to be avoided if possible, and all the more where it occurs more than 
once.” Moreover, to express the meaning “in place of” we would expect Middle Assyrian 
texts to use kimü “instead of” rather than ina or ana, which do not convey the idea of sub- 
stitution. More generally, on his interpretation one must wonder why the shepherd should 
only ever be providing enough skins to substitute for one single animal. Rather it is clear 
that we are looking at an early case of accountants using percentages: we should understand 
No. 51 (year 32'”) as meaning that the shepherd brought 46 skins in total, and that these 
constitute 7 skins per each 100 animals in his flock, which therefore must have numbered 
approximately 657. This figure is in line with Erib-Sin’s holdings as listed in Nos. 27 (646; 
year 28) and 30 (602; undated). No. 56 (undated) suggests a total of 350 animals in Erib-Sin’s 
flock!” - it may be earlier, therefore. Likewise in No. 52 (year 34) the 10 skins supplied by 
Silli-Adad would correspond at 7 in 100 to a total of about 140, and this is quite possible 
since in No. 23 (year 27) his herd numbers 131, and in No. 22 (year 36) we see that he had 
been holding as many as 150 donkeys (here divided between him and Tukulti-Adad). In 
the other texts the absolute number of skins brought (and then transported to the palace) 
is not specified, and we are not told the total number of the annual count. Here the texts 
are setting out the proportion of skins to live animals used for calculating the herdsmen’s 
annual liability and we have to assume that the calculations were made orally or recorded 
on a different tablet. The figure 7 recurs in at least five of the nine cases, and this rather sug- 
gests that 7 per cent was an accepted norm for permissible deaths over the year, but that the 
shepherds would not be credited with this if they did not supply the evidence of death in 
the form of the skin. 


°! Note also the writing i-na me-te in No. 35: more easily to be taken as “per 100” than “per «1» dead”. 


12 The year numbering used here and later follows the table of eponyms reconstructed in Röllig 2008, 4 and reproduced 
in Appendix 2. 
15 A figure acknowledged by Röllig (note to No. 56:6) to be “durchaus im Rahmen des üblichen" 
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It is not apparent what would have happened normally when more than 7 per cent had 
died, but there were circumstances in which the shepherds could be exonerated for excessive 
losses. One such situation is reflected for the flock of Adad-le’i: 


SU.NIGIN 276 se-ni a-na SAG.DU Total: 276 flocks he underprovided for the capital 
um-ta-ti ma-a i+na KIN me-il-te me-e-ta saying “They are dead from the action of the meltu”. 
i-ta-ma za-ku sim-ma la-a it-ta-ma He will swear an oath, and be cleared; if he has not 
ixna UGU-šu e-ri-a ul-la-da sworn, they will conceive, give birth, 

i-ra-bi-a i-ba-qa-an-na be plucked and grow at his liability.'^* 


Róllig 2008, No. 48:22-7 


Similar oath taking is found for the donkey herds in No. 48 and in Nos. 37 and 43, and these 
add the information that the herdsman had not skinned the cadavers (and consequently had 
been unable to present the skins as evidence of the loss).' It is frustrating that the word me/ 
iltu is unknown. Róllig translates, with hesitation, “Flut” (2008, 70), but the use of sipar (KIN) 
makes an association with a human affliction sometimes called in medical texts šipir misitti, 
to which he refers, very tempting, and we may note that in $266 of Hammurapi' laws shep- 
herds were not liable for losses from "the touch of the god" (lipit ilim), provided they swore 
an oath to substantiate this.” Whatever the nature of the me/iltu, it probably prevented the 
herdsmen from preserving the skins as evidence. 


Animal Husbandry: The Birth Rates 


After listing the skins and other diminutions from which the herdsman could be exonerated, 
a calculation was made of the annual yield, referred to as talittu "birth(-rate) There was, we 
must presume, a notional target which the herdsman was expected to meet. The basis for 
calculating this is nowhere made explicit, but it must have been well known to both parties: 
in the case of state flocks in Old Babylonian Larsa the flock-master was liable to produce 80 
new lambs for each 100 adult females, and whatever precise rate might be agreed in other 
places or times, it would seem most reasonable to tie the herdsmans liability for the growth 
of the herd to the number of adult females, rather than to the overall number of animals, 
for instance. Unfortunately the Middle Assyrian formulation is much more laconic than the 
Larsa chancery's, and modern editors have not always agreed on the meaning of the bald 
statement in No. 40: 40.TA.AM ta-li-tu-šu. With Jakob, I can only imagine that it means “his 
birth(-rate) is at 40”, and, despite all qualms, the easiest interpretation of this would seem to 
be that it is in effect another percentage, ^40 (per 100)”.'” If we accept for the time being that 


104 Note the similar clauses in a contract from Aššur, KAJ 88 (cited by Röllig 2008, 86). 

15 No. 19:19-20: ma-a ina mi-il-te mi-tu la a-ku-s[u!] "they died from the m., I did not skin (them)”; the same verb, in 
rather strange forms, in Nos. 43:3' and 48:10, 23. 

106 One might surmise that the Assyrian form was *misdu, a pirs formation in place ofthe Babylonian misittu. For the Old 

Babylonian texts cf. Postgate and Payne 1975, 6. 

I cannot unfortunately follow Freydank 2010 in his verdict that these must be “Stückzahlen”, and despite his doubts, 

cannot avoid the conclusion that the Assyrians were effectively using percentages, for much the same reasons that we 

find this convenient today when dealing with proportions of larger numbers. 
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this is correct, we can then attempt to apply this to the two different rates mentioned in texts 
like No. 39. There we read “his birth(-rate) is at 60, for a birth(-rate) at 80 (per 100), 2 calves 
are lacking”.'”* This would seem to mean that if he had had two more calves, he would have 
achieved a birth rate of 80 (per cent). If we reformulate this, it implies that the addition of 2 
calves would bring his birth rate up from 60 per cent to 80 per cent, in other words his actual 
herd must have had 10 adult females with 6 new calves (making a 60 per cent increase), but 8 
new calves would have given a rate of 80 per cent, which was perhaps the agreed ideal target. 
A total of 10 cows is on the low side, because in fact Adad-šuma-ereš had 18 adult females in 
the following year (No. 7; year 20) and 24 three years later (No. 8; year 23), but it is certainly 
not an inconceivable result. 


Other Details of the Stock Breeding 


Although the annual lists and the calculations of liability are the most frequent types, and 
fairly standardised, there are minor variations, and additional information is sometimes 
vouchsafed. We have already seen that the skins of dead animals were brought in to the 
palace (ana ékallim ubbal) as evidence of death but also as a commodity in their own right. 
We would expect the herdsmen to be responsible for organising the annual plucking and 
for providing the resulting wool and goat hair, and deliveries of these are occasionally men- 
tioned. In No. 51, we read that “3 talents and 36 minas of wool was issued to the slave-girls 
of the palace for work-assignment(s) and' clothing”,'? while a further 8 talents and 9 minas 
remained “in his charge" (i+na ga-ti-šu). Unfortunately we have no indication of how much 
wool was expected from each animal, but if it were the 2 minas prevalent at Larsa, 11 talents 
45 minas of wool would come from about 350 animals, so this could have been the annual 
amount from Erib-Sins flock. Adad-le’i, as we have seen, had a larger flock, and in No. 48 
4 talents 49 minas went to the palace slave girls, while 14 talents probably remained in his 
charge: this total of 18 talents 49 minas at a rate of 2 minas per animal would point to about 
590 wool-bearing animals, which again is not impossible. In both these cases the note of wool 
is followed by smaller quantities of goat hair (44(+) minas in No. 48, and 2 talents 25 minas 
in No, 51).'? In No. 51, the flock-master Erib-Sin also retained “in his charge" 0.55 homers 
(55 litres) of butter (LĀ.NUN(.NA)=himātu), and evidently account was taken of the supply 
of this product, since No. 44 Rs. 9’ logs a shortfall (mu-ta-ú) of ^3 male goats, 56 1/2 minas of 
wool and 0.16 homers of butter" owed by the flock-master Sin-abi. No. 56 mentions that 0.31 
homers of butter “proportionately to his lambs” had not been received from Erib-Sin.!" 
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Freydank 2010, 93 understands this passage the opposite way round, with 60 rather than 80 as the "Soll" or target, but 

it would be unusual for mati'u to mean "sind abgezogen" rather than "are lacking" 

!9 The amount of 90 talents given in Róllig 2008, 15a and 90 is unexpectedly high, and in fact the copy on page 91 would 
allow us rather to read here [i]3-[t]u 3 GÜ.UN 39 MA.NA (cf. No. 48:31) which gives a more plausible amount. KIMIN 
sometimes seems to stand for "and" unless it is merely a graphic variant of ù. 

!? Wool and goat-hair are also listed in Nos. 21; 30; 44; and 56. The details are all summarized in Röllig 2008, 15a 
(Tierprodukte). 

?! Reading a-na si-ir SILA;.MES-Su (see Freydank 2010, 98, though he reads the doubtful sign rather as UDU’). 
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Animal Husbandry - Conclusions 


The reasonable assumption is that in general these texts are records of the entire herds of 
cattle, donkeys, sheep and goats maintained by the state at Durkatlimmu. This seems justi- 
fied in the reappearance of the same personnel year by year, and the repetition of similar lists, 
with an upward trend, even if fluctuations are present. Occasional phrases tend to support 
this: thus in No. 22: 29-33 we read “Total: 150 native donkeys, herd of the palace of the Upper 
Province, in the charge of Aššur-iddin the chancellor. Stock-taking (māšartu) of the epony- 
mate of Assur-daan”. On the other hand, the rather haphazard way the produce of wool, hair 
and other animal products features in these texts emphasises that we have only a partial view 
of the whole system. The herdsmen and flock-masters were evidently closely associated with 
the palace over years and even decades, but the texts make it clear that they were personally 
liable for shortfalls in their holdings, and we may suspect that they would also have stood to 
profit from production in excess of agreed norms. Even if the closeness of their relationship 
to the palace meant that there was no need to draw up formal documentation of their annual 
liabilities, it seems unlikely that more organised records were not kept of their wool and goat 
hair production: Whether these were kept elsewhere, regularly destroyed or have not sur- 
vived the chances of archaeological preservation who knows? 

It is evident that the tablets we do have are bureaucratic compilations from information 
which must previously have been recorded separately: the stock take of the three different 
classes of animal inevitably involved different palace employees and can hardly have taken 
place at a single time and place. Although they record the performance of the different herds- 
men, these are not bilateral texts. They are neither sealed nor witnessed, and must there- 
fore have been unilateral records for the internal use of the administration, summarising 
the annual position. There has to be a strong possibility that the information was originally 
recorded on primary documents which, although still internal to the administration, were 
bilateral and would have provided evidence of the liabilities and performance of each indi- 
vidual herdsman. 

Who, though, was in charge of preparing the documentation we do have? The texts do not 
explicitly tell us who or what branch of the administration was responsible for organising this 
whole recording process. No doubt it all ultimately fell under the oversight of the provincial 
governor or even the Chief Chancellor. A probably oral instruction of the provincial governor 
Etir- Marduk is indeed mentioned on one occasion, when the donkey herd is divided between 
two herdsmen (No. 22) “in accordance with the word of (ina abat) Etir-Marduk”. The doc- 
ument was drawn up by “Massuku the [representative (gepu)]” and “Istu-Adad-gabbu, the 
scribe’, and this same pair often acted together, and were evidently the next most senior 
administrative officials in the palace after the governor, with responsibility for a range of dif- 
ferent affairs. They were the addressees of a sealed letter from Salmanu-mušabši of which only 
the envelope survives (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 35; Röllig 2008, 2), and in No. 101 they 
jointly withdrew spices from the palace storeroom to issue to the governor. Earlier, Massuku 
also functioned as representative alongside another scribe, Bel-ahhesu (Nos. 9; 66; 81; from 
eponym years 26 and 27), and in No. 87, where he is described as a royal eunuch (sa SAG 
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LUGAL) acting with another representative (Iddin-Aššur). However, it is clear that Massuku 
himself was active at Durkatlimmu for many years, and indeed his father, Ber-šumu-lešer, is 
also encountered as a representative responsible for issuing a garment (Röllig 2002, No. 4), so 
that the probability is that he was a permanent Durkatlimmu resident. His name, paired with 
"Is$tu- Adad-gabbu, the scribe" is probably correctly restored at the end of the donkey list No. 
35, and they are inserted immediately before the date at the end of at least four grain accounts 
(Nos. 73; 74; 89; 92). It thus seems likely that at Durkatlimmu the state hierarchy below the 
governor himself consisted as far as animal husbandry is concerned of the representative 
assisted by his regular scribe, and the flock-masters or others who organised the care of the 
animals. We may guess that I$tu- Adad-gabbu was personally responsible for the preparation 
of the documentation we have (even if he did not physically hold the stylus himself). 


Fields and Cereals: The Harvest Allocation Records 


Massuku the representative and his scribal assistant also monitored the states agricultural 
enterprises, both at Durkatlimmu itself and at the neighbouring settlements where the state 
maintained farms. In the district of Durkatlimmu itself there seem to have been three regu- 
lar farms of a similar size, each entrusted to Assyrian officials frequently described as "chief 
farmers" (rab(i) ekkaráte!?), and presumably normally held this post even where it is not 
specified. In the first section ofthe account summary for each year the scribe lists the amount 
of grain recorded as coming from each farm, the area of the farm in iku and the resulting 
yield per iku. There is then usually a fourth entry, which is for a smaller field area character- 
ised as Sar’u, which also falls under a chief farmer and delivers a much higher yield per iku. 
This first section of the account then gives the total area cultivated, the total grain recorded 
and the average yield for these totals. The second section, introduced by "From out of this 
grain" (ina libbi šei annie), gives the breakdown of how the grain was used, which regularly 
falls into three or four categories listed in the same order: (1) seed corn for the following 
year; (2) fodder for the plough oxen; (3) rations for the dependent workers (šiluhlu); (4) the 
remainder. 

That is the basic structure of most of the texts published as Nos. 60-82, but no two texts are 
precisely parallel, and the minor variations reveal a wealth of extra detail. No. 66 may serve 
as a fairly concise but typical example. 


Harvest Allocation for the Eponymate of MuSallim-Adad (Röllig 2008 No. 66) 


[84] ANSE 2BAN SE te-li-it BURU,, ša 120 IKU 84.2 homers grain, harvest yield of 120 iku, 
[7BAN].TA.AM it-tal-ka 2BÁN ŠE-šu u-tar at a rate of 7 sütu, 2 sütu of his grain extra, 
[šļa SU "TI.LA-su-KAM GAL GIS.[APIN].MES in the charge of Balassu-ereš, chief farmer. 
[6]5 ANSE SE KIMIN Sa 120 IKU 65 homers grain, ditto of 120 iku, 


"2 This profession is written in various ways, including (LU.)GAL (LÜ.)ENGAR.MES (see Jakob 2003, 328-9; though not 
listed here are the occasional writings with GIŠ.APIN[=ENGAR), e.g. GAL LU.GIS.APIN.MES, MARV 2.2333, 7 etc.; 
MARV 3.433, 6) or [GA]L GIS.APIN MARV 4.112:12’; KAJ 114; Billa 23). 
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5BÁN 4 qa.TA.ÀM it-tal-ka at a rate of 5.4 sūtu, 

ša SU !it-tab-Si-le-Ser GAL APIN.MES in the charge of IttabSi-leser, chief farmer. 

62 ANSE 8BAN SE KIMIN ša 120 IKU 62.8 homers grain ditto of 120 iku, 

5BÁN 3 ga.TA.AM it-tal-ka at a rate of 5.3 siitu, in the charge 

ša SU *MAR.TU-MU-le-ér_ GAL APIN.MES of Amurru-šumu-lešer, chief farmer. 

60 ANSE SE ša šar-e-e ša 50 IKU 60 homers grain of furrows (yield) of 50 iku 

1 ANSE2BÁN.TA.ÀM it-tal-ka at a rate of 1.2 homers, 

ša SU '“sin-SAG GAL APIN.MES in the charge of Sin-ašared, chief farmer. 
SU.NÍGIN 272 ANSE SE te-li-it BURU,, Total: 272 homers grain, harvest yield 

ša 410 IKU of 410 iku, 

6BÁN 7 qa.TA.ÀM it-tal-ka at a rate of 6.7 sütu. 

i+na SA SE an-ni-e 123 ANSE ŠE.NUMUN From out of this grain: 123 homers seed corn, 
70 ANSE 3BAN SE SUKU 22 GU,.MES ek-kar-te 70.3 homers grain, rations of 22 plough oxen 
a-di ša SE.JÀ.GIS 1% qa.TA.ÀM together with (the oxen) for sesame, at 1% qi 
ša 6 ITI UD.MES 100 ANSE SE i+na GIS.BAN hi-bur-ni for 6 months. 100 homers grain by the hiburnu 
a-di hu-sa-ni-3u a-na ŠUKU si-luh-li sūtu together with its ...., for the rations of the 
ga-mu-ur ta-di-in te-li-it dependent workers, was fully issued. Harvest 
BURU,, ša li-me 'mu-sal-lim-"IM yield of the eponymate of Mušallim-Adad, 
DUMU ‘SILIM.MA-UR.SAG !ma-su-ku qe-pu son of Salmanu-qarrad. Massuku, representative, 
[ù] 'EN-SES.MES-iu DUB.SAR ip-ta-ás-ru-ü [and] Bel-ahhesu, scribe, have withdrawn it. 
[ITI hi]-bur UD.20.KÁM li-mu !mu-sal-lim-*IM 20% Hibur, eponymate of MuSallim-Adad. 


The officials responsible for this account are Massuku, the representative (qépu), and Bel- 
ahhesu, whom we have already met in charge of the stock-breeding accounts. As with the 
animal husbandry, accountants’ summaries ofthe operations on the government estates were 
prepared annually, and are often dated to the 20th Hibur. This tablet is one of those dated 
to that day, in the eponymate of MuSallim-Adad, early in the reign of Tukulti-Ninurta, and 
it is summarised as "harvest yield of the eponymate of MuSallim-Adad’, so that like most of 
the other texts in this group, it is plainly an annual summary of the barley harvest from state 
land, followed in the second half by an analysis of how the amount recovered was used. Both 
halves follow a regular format, which looks simple at first sight, but when examined more 
closely raises a number of problems of interpretation. The harvest of grain (SE, probably 
always barley) comes from four farms in the district of Durkatlimmu,!'? each under a differ- 
ent chief farmer: three of the farms are the same size, 120 iku, in the region of 43.2 ha, while 
the fourth, described as “with furrows” (Sa sare), is only 50 iku (ca. 18 ha).''* Róllig identified 
this phrase as referring to irrigated land, presumably because, as in the south of Mesopota- 
mia, the irrigation process required rather more elaborate furrowing than the normal dry 
farming ploughing produced.''^ That it is successful is evident from the recorded yields: in 


13 The location in Durkatlimmu is certain from other texts which state this explicitly. 

!^ Rollig 2008, 23 lists the occurrences of this word, which he identifies with Babylonian šeru “furrow”. Reculeau 2011, 
84-6 makes a strong case for reading the first syllable of this word Sar in the light of the writings ša-ar-e-e (No. 75:3) 
and ša ša-ra-€ (No. 79:7). These seem to be perfectly acceptable Assyrian forms for the word (cf. Bab. zēru versus Ass. 
zaru), and I see no need to posit some other word as Reculeau suggests. 

Reculeau 2011 follows Kiihne in assuming that all cereal fields at Durkatlimmu must have been irrigated because of 
the climatic conditions. Hence in his opinion the special character of the šaru fields cannot have been that they (alone) 
were irrigated. Nevertheless, if šaru is simply the Assyrian form of šeru, Rólligs assumption that these fields were 
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Table 5.3. Harvest yields in homers per iku from different chief farmers 


Limmu TextNo. Iluma-abi Sin-mušezib Ittabši-lešer Balassu-eres Erib-ii Amurru-šumu- Erib-ili/ 


no.* leser Sin-ašared 
7 67 0.6 0.4 0.55 (flooded) 
11 63 1.13 0.78 0.85 1.69 

15 60 1.l 1.68 1.35 2.95 

23 64 0.55 0.35 0.44 2.1 

26 66 0.54 0.7 0.53 1.2 

28 68 0.5 0.46 0.33(!) 2.0 


* Year number following Röllig’s list ofeponyms (2008, 4; see Appendix 2). 


this particular instance, the dry farmed fields gave yields of 0.7, 0.54 and 0.53 homers per iku, 
whereas on the irrigated land the yield rises to 1.2 homers, and a similar difference can be 
observed in the accounts from other years, when the chief farmer was Erib-ili, in year 7, and 
thereafter Sin-ašared, as shown in Table 5.3. 

The scribes total the harvest from all four farms, and calculate from this an average yield 
(despite the discrepancy between dry and irrigated fields), and then give us the breakdown 
of how the total recorded was disposed of. Almost invariably in these harvest accounts the 
seed corn reserved for the following year is listed first. Thus in No. 66, the 123 homers of seed 
corn would be reguired to sow the 410 iku listed in the first half of the account at a rate of 3 
sūtu (0.3 homer) per iku, and this rate is explicitly specified in some of the less telegraphic 
texts, for example No. 60:18-19 “150 homers seed corn for cultivating 500 iku, it will be sown 
at 3 sūtu per (iku)”.''* 

Ihe next entry is almost always feed for the oxen who will plough the fields, two animals 
for each plough. Again, some texts include the calculations, which specify that they receive 
1.5 qu daily for a period of 6 months: in the case of No. 66 we would have to assume there 
were as many as four additional oxen for the sesame, giving a total of 26, in order to reach the 
amount of 70.3 homers (see Réllig 2008, 116 ad loc.), but in other texts the arithmetic is pre- 
cise: for example No. 60:20-1 “81 homers grain, rations of 30 oxen for 15 ploughs, they will 
eat for 6 months at a rate of 1.5 qii” [30 (animals) x 6 (months) x 30 (days) x 0.015 homers = 
81]. No attempt is made to assign oxen to the individual chief farmers or to their separate 
fields; the numbers mentioned were presumably in a common pool or at least treated as a 
single resource by the accountants. The number of animals to be fed varies between 24 and 
32. This variation does not correlate precisely with the areas of land to be ploughed, but very 


prepared for irrigation with special furrowing remains attractive, and I do not feel competent to pass judgement on 
whether rain-fed agriculture was really an impossibility. 

16 150 ANSE [SE.NU]MUN ša 500 IKU a-ra-še 3BÁN.TA.ÀM i-za-ru. This clause also in Nos. 63, 65, 69-71, 73-79,81- 
2. It is worth noting that these statements assume that the sowing rate will be identical for both the irrigated and the 
dry-farmed fields. No. 72 has a lower rate (102 homers to 250 iku). 

u7 81 ANSE SE SUKU-at 30 GU,.MEŠ ša 15 [GIS].APIN.MES ša 6 ITI UD.MES 1 % qa.TA.ÀM e-ku-lu. 
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generally where the area is 350 iku, there are usually 24 or 26 oxen, while 30 or 32 animals 
are mentioned where the plots total between 400 and 500 iku (see Röllig 2008, 27 Tabelle 9). 
This means that the number of animals was not derived by the scribe arithmetically from the 
area, but is probably a factual statement about the current joint holdings of the chief farm- 
ers. The period of 6 months for which the oxen receive grain is standard, but we are not told 
which 6 months: this can hardly have been a continuous period from the earliest autumn 
ploughing until 6 months later, because the demand for their services came at different sea- 
sons throughout the year. Röllig suggests that they would have been used in threshing, and 
we do believe that the Middle Assyrian farmers used threshing sledges, called namsarate, 
which were presumably animal drawn. These would not of course have been used until after 
the harvest, when the grain needed to be threshed, which cannot have been earlier than May, 
perhaps more likely June, and certainly more than 6 months away from the first ploughing. In 
other words, the fodder would not have been given to the oxen daily for a single continuous 
6-month period, but as and when the seasonal schedule of work demanded, on the instruc- 
tions of the chief farmers. It seems highly improbable that the amounts of grain actually fed 
to the oxen in fact corresponded exactly to the precise collective calculations presented in 
these texts: this is surely a prediction, or rather an estimated allocation, based as we have seen 
not on the size of the farm but on the number of animals, which must also have come under 
the administrative control of the palace. 

A similar situation must apply to the third section of the outgoings, which states the rations 
for the dependent workers (Siluhlu). They too are simply mentioned as a group, not assigned 
to individual chief farmers. Presumably they were field labourers, but this is not stated (and 
only in the extra detail in No. 73 do we have a variation from the šiluhlu, with 22.92 homers 
from the harvest at Duara issued to 60 palace slave women). Like the ox fodder, this must be 
a pre-emptive estimate for the coming year. In most cases, though not in No. 66, it is specified 
that the rations are for the full 12 months of the year, but unfortunately we cannot extrapolate 
their daily ration from the totals issued because, unlike the oxen, we are not told how many 
workers there are. 

With all three types of outgoings, we have to resolve practical issues without specific data 
from the texts. Although the amounts listed are plainly estimates, it does not mean that they 
are merely abstractions. While any surpluses over and above their needs were taken over by 
the palace and stored, as we shall see, this is not stated for the amounts allocated to the farm- 
ers, and the likelihood is that grain agreeing with the estimates was indeed left in the control 
of the chief farmers. This seems the only reasonable reconstruction, and it may partly be sup- 
ported by the fact that in several cases the scribes specify which sütu measure was used for 
each allocation, often a different one for different purposes (e.g. No. 62, the hiburnu sütu for 
the harvest and the old sütu for the workers rations, or No. 72, the hiburnu for the ox feed 
but the old sūtu for the workers’ rations), which seems to prove that the amounts were phys- 
ically measured out. Unfortunately, unlike the palace’s share, we are not told where or how 
they would have stored it, nor is it explained how and when the amounts would have been 
divided and distributed. 
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Grain Storage 


The palace must have hoped that after all the outgoings had been issued, some grain would 
remain for its own purposes. This was not always the case: in No. 79 the harvest had not 
taken place because of enemy action, but the seed corn and animal and human rations were 
issued, “withdrawn from the old barley”.''® Even when a harvest had taken place, the grain 
allocated as outgoings might amount to the total ofthe recorded harvest, and in this case the 
text may state “it was fully issued” (gammur tadin) as in No. 66, and a few other texts (Nos. 
73; 74; 77).''” More usually, though, the outgoings are totalled, occasionally identified as tal- 
pittu or "expenditure"? and followed by a note of the surplus or remaining balance (rehtu), 
which had been put into storage. The normal location was a “granary” karmu: sometimes the 
text merely says that the surplus “was poured into the granary” (ina (*)karme tabik), or once 
“into one granary” (No. 60:24) or even “into two granaries” (i+na 2 [or 3?] *kar-ma-ni No. 
75:22), but not infrequently the scribe provides a rather more specific description of the stor- 
age facility. This is encountered in the regular harvest allocations, but there is also a smaller 
group of tablets solely devoted to recording the storage destination of state harvests (Nos. 
83 [sesame], 84-7, 89—91, 93 [all barley]). 


Barley Storage Memorandum (Röllig 2008 No. 89) 


(Seal impression) 


1 ME 90 ANSE SE 190 homers of grain 

ša li-me ]R-DINGIR.MES-ni of the eponymate of Urad-ilani, 

86 ANSE SE 86 homers of grain 

ša li-me '10-u-ma-i of the eponymate of Adad-uma’i 

31 ANSE SE 31 homers of grain 

ša li-me !a-bat-te of the eponymate of Abattu, 

DUMU 10-šam-ši son of Adad-šamši, 

47 ANŠE ŠE 47 homers of grain 

ša li-me 'a-bat-te of the eponymate of Abattu, 

DUMU 10-MU-le-sir son of Adad-šumu-lešir. 

84 ANSE SE Sa li-me 84 homers of grain of the eponymate 
\dg-Sur-da-a-an of Aššur-daan. 

ŠU.NĪGIN 4 ME 38 ANŠE ŠE Total 438 homers of grain, 

i+na Ē kar-me ša tar-si in the granary which is opposite(?) 
É rug’-bi’ ša a-na e-ra-be the... which on entering 

a-na šu-mi-la-a-ni i-na(-)ah’-ta is on the left... 

a-na SUMUN ta-bi-ik has been poured onto the old (grain). 
Ima-su-ku “ge-pu Massuku, the representative, 
\is-tu-10-gab-bu DUB.SAR IStu-Adad-gabbu, the scribe. 


us j+na SE SUMUN na-dš-ra, No. 79:23. 

1? The phrase gammur tadin is restricted to texts where there is no remainder (rehtu) to pass on to the palace; although 
it is restored by Rēllig in No. 77:13 ([ga-a]m-rit), in fact the copy clearly has here [ša 12 ITIJUD.MES which we would 
expect to find between Siluhli and tadin. Note the comparable comment in a similar Aššur text re-eh-tu-3u la-as-Su 
“There is no remaining balance from it” (MARV 3.10:12) 26°; Freydank 1994a, 24). 

120 For the meaning, and the reading talpittu as opposed to ripitu, see p. 143. 
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pi-ser-ti ka-ru-e Measured as the “release of the corn-heaps”. 
ma-di-id 

ITI hi-bur UD.20.KÁM li-mu 20th Hibur, eponymate 

1dg-šur-da-a-an of Aššur-daan. 


This text is of interest on several counts. Our now familiar duo, Massuku the gēpu with 
a scribe, oversaw the deposit of the current years consignment, in this case, rather unusu- 
ally for Durkatlimmu, sealing the tablet.'*! The date indicates that these storage memoranda 
might be drawn up on the same day as the annual harvest accounting, but we see that the 
palace kept track of incoming grain from as far back as five years. The storage location is 
unfortunately difficult to reconstruct in two places, but the description of the building, fol- 
lowed by the details of the grain’s position within it, is characteristic of the other grain stor- 
age memoranda from Durkatlimmu, which reveal a wide range of storage facilities, fully 
discussed in Röllig 2008, 25-6. Some of the “granaries” (karmu) are not further described, 
but one is specified as being “on the terrace” (Sa tamlé, No. 86), or even more precisely “in the 
granary on the terrace which is at the opening of the gate for entering the big terrace” (No. 
87).'” Another granary was “adjacent to the oil-house" (Nos. 76; 77), but the state's grain was 
also stored variously in the bét hasime (another grain storage structure, No. 82), in a tower 
(asaittu) in front of a gate and at other less transparent facilities. Some of the granaries were 
not at Durkatlimmu, but in the town of Duara, where there was a separate state farm which 
was sometimes included in the Durkatlimmu accounts and sometimes recorded separately. 
There were regular granaries here, mentioned for example in the harvest allocations Nos. 64 
and 81, but from the storage memoranda Nos. 84 and 90 we learn that as well as granaries 
“opposite the gate” and “on the right, inside the tower” some were attached to private houses: 
155 homers of barley in two granaries in the “house of Hulalu”, and “120 homers of barley in 
1 granary of the house of Enlil-aha-eres, blind, palace slave” (both in No. 90). 

As Röllig observes, the elaborate descriptions of the granaries and similar facilities under- 
line the importance attached to the provision of proper storage (2008, 26). This was not a 
peculiarity of the Durkatlimmu officials, since occasional texts from Aššur and Kar-Tukulti- 
Ninurta give similarly detailed accounts of the storage arrangements. MARV 2.23 gives us 
for instance “395 homers of grain stored on the right in the granary which is alongside the 
brewer’s oven when entering the courtyard of the granary”,'” while in MARV 5.83 we read 
“638 homers of grain which is stored in the bét qupte which is at the entrance of the palace 
threshing-floor of the town of Uzbu*?' 


?! Since there is little reason to see this as a bilateral document, the seal impression on this tablet may be a rare instance 
of an official’s seal used to signify his confirmation of the correctness or authenticity of the document. Róllig ad loc. 
comments that since the text is evidently a complete record of the grain supplies of Durkatlimmu, both the gēpu and 
the scribe are named and the tablet is sealed. This may broadly be correct, but it would be good to have a more precise 
rationale for the sealing. 

? Foracomprehensive listing of karmu in published Middle Assyrian texts, including such descriptions, see Llop in Faist 
and Llop 2012. The word is usually preceded by É, but there are enough instances where É is absent to support Llops 
opinion that it has to be seen as a determinative, not as the first component of a phrase bet karme. 

123 See Jakob 2003, 325. 

124 See Freydank 1997a, 131-3; for quptu, gupātu etc., apparently yet another storage facility cf. Jakob 2003, 327-9, and 

for grain storage facilities in general Jakob 2003, 320-8; Llop 2005a throughout. 
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Other Crops 


The overwhelming majority of the harvest from the palace farms was barley (SE), but in 
three instances (Nos. 63; 67; 82) the harvest allocations record wheat as well. At Dur- 
katlimmu, small plots of 17 iku of wheat (GIG.MES)'” were cultivated alongside the bar- 
ley by the three chief farmers of dry-farmed land in No. 63 (the same area also in No. 95), 
while in No. 67 a plot of 12 iku was devoted to wheat in all four farms, including the irri- 
gated plot farmed by Erib-ili (cf. Table 5.3). Wheat seems generally to have given a yield 
about half that of the barley. The low yield per homer may be partly explained by lower 
sowing rates (see Röllig 2008, 175 ad loc, and p. 121b): in No. 67 they apparently sowed 
only 1 sūtu per iku, but No. 96 records an issue to the chief farmers of 2.6 homers each 
of wheat seed (GIG NUMUN) for sowing a plot of 13 iku in each of the four plots, giving 
a sowing rate of 2 sütu per iku, and No. 95 has the same rate for wheat seed issued along 
with barley seed, 3.4 homers for 17 iku plots of wheat. In the harvest allocations the wheat 
is totalled separately from barley, and an amount allocated for seed corn is specified: in 
No. 63 this is 10 out of a total of 19.5 homers. Wheat was not given out as fodder to the 
oxen, nor as rations for the siluhlu. Instead, in all three texts some or all of the remainder 
was issued for the baking of a special kind of bread (NINDA ta-hal-ta a-na e-pa-e cf. Röl- 
lig 2008, 111 on Il. 25f.). 

When mentioning the feed for oxen, the scribes occasionally mention oxen used for plough- 
ing sesame fields: “5.4 homers of barley, rations of 2 oxen which cultivate 50 iku of sesame” 
(No. 73:20-1), but the sesame crop from those plots does not feature in the main accounts. 
Sesame is a summer crop, and if the month of Hibur fell around normal harvest time, figures 
for the sesame yield would not have been available. Naturally, though, the administration did 
retain its interest in the sesame crop, as appears from No. 97, written on the 20th of Hibur 
and hence an accountants note, which informs us that “The sesame from the eponymate of 
Libur-zanin-Aššur to the eponymate of Abattu, son of Adad-šamši [=3 or 4 years], which was 
in the charge of Musriyu, the Chief Farmer, has not been received” (la-ma mah-ru), stated 
again for Abattu’s eponymate in No. 104. About five years later, we learn that “the sesame and 
spices from the eponymate of Etel-pi-Ašur until the eponymate of Aššur-bel-ilani have not 
been sown” (la-ma za-ru, No. 106). 

“Spices” (raqütu) are also recorded by the accountants, and it appears that they often dealt 
with their information about spices on the same tablet as sesame. This is probably no more 
than a scribal convenience, because the sesame cultivation was handled by chief farmers (as 
we see from the case of Musriyu), whereas the spices were the responsibility of the gardeners: 
No. 105, another 20th Hibur accountant s note, and thus relating to a full year, reads: “The 
spices in the charge of Abu-tab and Erib-Aššur, the gardener, for the eponymate of Adad- 
umai, and ditto [for the eponymate] of Abattu, have not been received.” This was not always 
the case; although in No. 104 no sesame was received, a total of 9 homers of mixed spices 


25 GIG.MES in Babylonian kibtu, pl. kibātu. Syllabic writing not known to me in Middle Assyrian, but it is a feminine 
plural even when written as GIG without a plural sign (cf. the forms i-za-ru-a Nos. 63:25; 96:16; ta-ad-na No. 
63:27). 
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(ra-qu-tu sa-mu-hu-tu) was received in the eponymate of Abattu. We know from Nos. 101 
and 102-3 which spices they were: coriander,” šāmutu, samidu, sabibianu (cumin?) and 
naniu (mint?). From No. 101 we learn that “spices ofthe palace” were also under the charge of 
representative Massuku and his scribe Ištu-Adad-gabbe: they had been withdrawn from the 
storeroom (bét nakkamte) and issued to the governor Etir-Marduk for consumption (takultu) 
at Assur (in “the city centre”, libbi ali). 


The Palace Farms - Unresolved Issues 


It seems that the “harvest allocation documents” were intended to provide an annual record 
of the amount of grain due to the palace from the three or four chief farmers it employed on 
palace land, after they had carried out their accounting procedures, which involved making 
deductions for necessary expenses: that is to say, from the total output of the harvest (télit 
ebüri) at the end of the agricultural year the administration set aside amounts allocated for 
the seed corn, ox fodder and workmen's rations for the coming year, and calculated what 
remained. This was the amount which would normally be handed over to the palace for stor- 
age, unless, rarely, it remained “in his hand” (No. 65 at Duara).'** In one exceptional instance 
the remaining barley “went to the kings seal’,'” the precise implications of which we do not 
know. The word (annual) “record” was chosen with care. Since the three or four chief farmers 
are included on each tablet, and the expenses allocated to them are not divided up among the 
individuals they cannot have functioned as bilateral documents regulating their obligations: 
such may well have existed but as far as I am aware none is published. These are instead uni- 
lateral records compiled for the internal purposes of the administration. The information it 
compiled on these tablets included (1) a summary of the annual harvest on each farm; (2) 
a statement of the amount received and stored by the palace; (3) more or less precise details 
of where the grain was stored, but other issues are not addressed and need to be further 
explored. 

One question that arises is what happened to the large proportion - sometimes even the 
entirety - of the harvest, which remained somehow and somewhere under the control of 
the chief farmers and did not end up in one of the state-controlled granaries. Presumably 
the calculations of the amount due to the palace took place when the entire harvest (tēlīt 
ebüri) was measured, a process probably designated by the phrase karüa pašāru "to release 
the grain-heaps’, on the occasion of which the grain was described as piserti karüe. This was 
the moment when the total yield from each farm was determined, and it was divided, either 
physically or on paper, among those with claims on it.'” At this juncture the chief farmers 


126 From the antiquities market, see Röllig & Tsukimoto 1999, where these spice texts are fully discussed. 


27 Rólligs copies of Nos. 102 and 103 support Wiggermann’s reading of these entries as SE.LU = kisibirru (Wiggermann 
2000, 19715). 

For commodities remaining “in the hand of” someone, compare the wool, goat hair and butter remaining “in the hand 
of” the flock-master in No. 51. 

29 re-eh-tu a-na NA,.KISIB LUGAL ta-lik (No. 71:18-19). 

10 For these procedures see Postgate 2013. 
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will have been awarded their allocation, but where they may have stored it remains unknown 
to us. Maybe this was the situation referred to in No. 65 by “in his hand” (ina gāti-šu), but we 
have no other clues. Obviously each of the chief farmers would have needed unfettered access 
to his own seed corn and rations for oxen and workmen in the course of the year, but in the 
harvest allocation records the expected outgoings of all three or four farms were grossed 
together as a single total. Should we deduce from this that they were stored together in some 
commonly accessible facility, or was each chief farmer’s share kept separate, as seems more 
likely? This does not emerge from the texts we have at present. 

What was done with the grain which went into the palace granaries? Some we know was 
kept for future years, because we find “old grain” in storage, apparently from as many as 
4 years back (see No. 89), and sesame was stored over a period of at least 3 years at Dur- 
katlimmu (No. 83). The old grain is also mentioned when it is used to meet a shortfall in a 
bad year: in the eponymate of Aššur-nadin-apli (year 30), No. 74 records that 66.41 homers 
of grain was withdrawn from “the granary of old grain" (É kar-me ša SE SUMUN) when there 
was no yield from the 100 iku farm at Duara because it had not been harvested (la in-ni- 
si-id).'*' A reason is not given, but in years 36 and 37 we are left in no doubt as to the cause of 
a similar problem not only at Duara again, but also at all four farms at Durkatlimmu: 


Röllig 2008 No. 79:9-15 


SU.NIGIN 450 ANSE SE Total: 450 homers(!) of grain 

ša li-me e-tel-pi-i-‘a-Sur of the eponymate of Etel-pi-Aššur 

ša itna pa-ni na-ak-ri which, on account of the enemy, 

la-a i-ni-si-du-u-ni was not harvested (and) 

i+na li-me 'ü-sur-nam-kur-LUGAL in the eponymate of Usur-namkur-Sarri 
450 IKU la-a i-na-re-še 450 iku was not cultivated, 

la-a i-si-id no harvest took place. 


Despite the scribes mistake in writing “homer” instead of iku, and the rather dodgy syntax, 
the meaning is clear. It appears the situation did not improve much in the following year: No. 
80 (year 39), as emended following Freydank 2010a, 98, includes the statement: “100 iku of 
Duara was not cultivated (la a-ri-si). The enemy took the town Duara’. Political disruption 
was not the only hazard, though. In year 9 the plot of 50 iku of irrigated land in No. 70 was 
not harvested (la-a in-ni-si-id); no reason is given, but of the same plot in year 7 the scribe in 
No. 67:12 writes “it was flooded and was not harvested” (ra-hi-is la-a in-[ni-si-id]). 

It is clear that the chief farmers did not have a predictable enterprise. In addition to the 
expected higher yields on the irrigated plot at Durkatlimmu, examination of the annual har- 
vests reveals some variation between the yields from the different dry-farmed plots, with 
“Field 2” regularly achieving better yields than the others, but there is greater variation from 


51 Storage of old grain is also in evidence at Tell Sabi Abyad (Wiggermann 2000, 180, 195) and in the Assur texts: MARV 
2.23:22’-24 (grain “was poured on top of the old grain of the eponymates of X and Y” i-na UGU SE SUMUN ... 
ta-bi-ik), or brought in to meet the deficit of the current year MARV 3.4:rev.2’-4 (“Total of 397 homers of old grain of 
the eponymate of Ištar-ereš [year 13] was recovered from the granaries (i3-tu É ha-Si-ma-te ha-at-ta) and issued in the 
eponymate of Lullayu [year 14]”). 
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one year to another, with No. 74 reporting drastically lower yields on all fields compared with 
other years (see Tabelle 6, Róllig 2008, 24). In the case of sesame and spices, it seems that the 
sowing and harvesting was even more irregular. 

Plainly the palace would have been well aware that harvests could fail or be reduced to a 
level which yielded no surplus, and would have reckoned to keep a reserve for bad years, but 
how else did the administration use its supplies? Unfortunately this is not information these 
documents can give us: just occasionally in the expenditure section of the harvest allocation 
texts we learn that issues were made directly by the chief farmers. These included one lot of 
12 homers of grain "rations for 2 horses for state-service" (SUKU 2 ANSE.KUR.RA Sa il-ki, 
No. 69:26), and a few issues “for consumption” (ana tākulte). As much as 60 homers of 
grain went ana takulte in No. 67:28, and 18 homers in No. 78:18. In No. 101 as we have seen 
a consignment of spices was withdrawn from the storeroom for the governor (bel pahiti) to 
provide for consumption (tākultu) at “the city centre" (libbi ali). This means Aššur, and it is 
possible, if not probable, that the other issues “for consumption” all refer to the requirements 
of the central administration based at Assur. Finally, No. 92 is a unique text which records 
the issue of 10 homers of grain "harvest yield" belonging to the palace to four Assyrians 
each belonging to a different “Board” (lēu)"**, who were evidently engaged on state business 
transporting grain and needed this as fodder for their horses and other animals (4-ma-mi, 
presumably mules and/or donkeys). This transaction was authorised by Massuku the rep- 
resentative and his scribe, no doubt in response to an order from outside Durkatlimmu, 
and in all these cases we can guess that the issues were probably requested by the central 
Assyrian administration, since they have to do with horses involved in state service and state 
consumption. Such issues from the harvest yield before the allocation process are therefore 
rather like the animals issued from the state flocks by their shepherds: they are disposed of 
on the orders of the administration, and hence are not debited to the chief farmers at the end 
of the year. 

They are, however, the exception. For the most part we must assume that the palace used 
the grain and other crops only after they had been deposited in the various store places under 
its control. We can only guess at present how the place consumed its supplies. The relatively 
small amounts of sesame will presumably have mainly been processed into oil, requiring the 


1? For täkultu see Róllig and Tsukimoto 1999, 4317, citing instances of royal or palace feasts (takulti Sarri, täkulte Sa ékalli, 
also a takulte ša GIS.GIGIR.MES “feast of chariots") from Durkatlimmu. The word does often refer to ceremonial 
meals, whether in a secular or temple context, but probably not exclusively. Examples from Assur include the large 
volume of 5087.45 homers of grain - surely too much for a single feast - a-na ta-kül-te $a li-me PN, issued to a 
village-inspector named Ubru (MARV 5.83:28), see Freydank 1997a, 134; cf. grain issued ana täkulte in a damaged 
context from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, MARV 4.47: 21). In Postgate 1988a No. 99: 17 five separate small issues of grain 
are summed up as "Total 1.96 homers (of grain) in the charge of Melamsah were issued by PN, the herald a-na 
ta-kül-te”. Some of these issues were to "representatives who (were) with the sick’, and to foreign delegates and/or 
rulers of cities being looked after by an Assyrian cavalryman. This does not sound like a single ceremonial event, and 
it seems preferable to understand this phrase as meaning “for consumption" (or with Freydank 1997a, 133-4 "für die 
"Vorráte"). Nevertheless, in all our contexts it sounds as though the consumption in question is by the state. See also 
Billa Nos. 7 and 8 where an alahhinu is issued with grain ana täkulte and is to “have it consumed (u-ša-kal)” and keep 
accounts (which hints perhaps at a repetitive transaction rather than a single "feast"). 

133 For these boards (lēu) see p. 27 and Freydank 2001. 
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presence of at least one oil presser (sahitu). If we compare the Tell Chuera archive we can 
see that there the local palace issued barley rations to recently deported families, but also to 
regular employees of the state, including highly placed officials (see pp. 286-7). No doubt 
the palaces also had dependent workers or slaves to grind the barley and wheat into flour 
and bakers and alahhinu to convert this into bread, as well as brewers to make beer from the 
barley. At Durkatlimmu the siluhlu working in the fields received their rations directly from 
the chief farmers, while the palace issued working clothes (mašhuru) to 16 to 20 farmers (LU. 
ENGAR.MES) in its employment, both at Durkatlimmu itself and at Duara.'* It is at present 
uncertain whether these, some of whom had linguistically Assyrian names, are one and the 
same as the Siluhlu teams of the chief farmers, whose names and numbers are not given us by 
the harvest allocation texts, but it seems possible, not least because at Tell Ali too the palace 
was involved in providing mashuru clothing to Siluhlu workers. As at Atmannu (see p. 296), 
the palace at Durkatlimmu ran its own textile industry, no doubt sourcing the raw materials 
from its own flocks. An account text drawn up on the 20th Hibur of year 26 records the wool 
supplied by the flock-master Adad-le'i: “Total 2 talents 22 minas of wool, work-assignment, 1 
talent 36 (minas) for mashuru-garments, (and) 51 minas for the clothing of the slave-women 
of the palace: Total 4 talents 49 minas wool, either work-assignment or clothing, in the charge 
of Adad-le'i, the flock-master”.'*° This text, and another from the following year (27), ^ name 
about 18 female weavers, and it is reasonable to assume that they were on the palaces “pay- 
roll” as recipients of rations from its own granaries. Direct textual evidence for this is cur- 
rently lacking, but once we see 22.92 homers of grain allocated directly from the harvest yield 
for the rations of sixty slave women employed by the palace at Duara (Róllig 2008, No. 73). 


The Palace Farms: Conclusions 


We are of course looking at the state agricultural enterprise through the eyes of the upper 
echelons of the provincial administration. We do not get the documents which directly reg- 
ulated the relations between the herdsmen or the cereal farmers and the central officialdom, 
nor any which recorded how the state distributed its resulting resources. We do however 
get a top-down view of the system, and this is because the state evidently wanted to know 
what went on. This was not unique to Durkatlimmu. Although the evidence is much sparser, 
there is a group of four tablets from a secondary context above the Assur Temple (Pedersén's 
Archive M5) to show that similar records were generated at Assur in the reign of Shalma- 


134 See Röllig 2002, 586-9, texts 7-11. The texts come from several years (years 7, 13, 14 and perhaps 31 in Röllig’s 
sequence); there seem to have regularly been about 16 "farmers" at Durkatlimmu, many of them recurring in two or 
more years, and in text No. 8 three are also listed from Duara. The recipients are collectively identified as "farmers" 
(LÜ.ENGAR.MES, No. 7:19; cf. 9:17) although one of them, who has the same name as one of the farmers, Piradi, is 
given the profession LU.MUK.GI(.MES) which Rēllig takes to be sassinnu = bowmaker. 

55 Rēllig 2002, 590: 2! SU.NÍGIN 2 GU.UN 22 MA.NA SÍG.MES GIS.GÀR ? 1 GU.UN 36 ša "'smaš-hi-ri ^ 51 MA.NA 
a-na lu-bu-ul-tu ša GEME.MES E.GAL-lim ** SU.NÍGIN-ma 4 GÜ.UN 49 MA.NA SÍG.MES ? lu-ú GIS.GAR lu-ti 
lu-bu-ul-tu ** ša SU '*IM-le-i NA.GAD. 

Be Arnaud 1991, No. 103, from the antiquities market but certainly from the Durkatlimmu palace archive, edited in 
Róllig 2002, 591-2. 
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neser I. MARV 5.83 records the issue of a total of 5,087.45 homers (mostly the piserti karue 
of the previous year) to Ubru, the village inspector. This is overseen or authorised by Aššur- 
idnanni, son of Bel-qarrad, the representative (qe-pu), and Etir-Aššur, son of Urad-Kube, 
the scribe. It cannot be coincidental that these two officials are listed in this order at the 
end of the grain allocation text, exactly as are Massuku, the gēpu and his scribe, I$tu-Adad- 
gabbe, in the Durkatlimmu harvest allocation texts. Other Assur texts are remarkably similar 
to the Durkatlimmu harvest allocations, principally MARV 2, 23.5” This begins with the 
harvest yields from three farms each of 200 iku, and a fourth of 300 iku. Exactly as at Dur- 
katlimmu, each farm is under a chief farmer (GAL LU.GIS.APIN.MES), and the areas of land 
are in round numbers (200 or 300 iku), a sure sign that we are looking at the state domain. 
After stating the amount harvested and the area cultivated, we have the statement of yield (n 
ANSE.TA.AM ittalka) just as in most of the Durkatlimmu texts. Although the central section 
of MARV 2.23 is badly broken, it is clear there must have followed the details of the alloca- 
tion, because rev. 7'-8' mention amounts issued to the siluhlu of Reš-nebiri, and there then 
follow elaborate details of how the “remainder of his yield”'** was stored, involving adding it 
to 2,612.26 homers of grain, "the remainder of the harvest yield" from one or more previous 
years. Unfortunately the location of Reš-nebiri is not known to us, but it was probably within 
or adjacent to the province of Hissutu, which is mentioned in MARV 2.23:20 and is regularly 
included in the list of provinces supplying offerings, after Sib/manibe and before Simi, so 
perhaps east of the Tigris. Because of the poor condition of the text, it is not clear whether 
the grain was stored in Hiššutu or at Assur, but another grain allocation text from the same 
provenance has a concluding section which reads as follows: 


MARV 3.4: rev. 5°-9 (cf. Freydank 1994a, 22) 


pa-hu-tu ša “"ne-mad-*es,-tär ša SU "tbe-er-DINGIR Province of Nemad-Ištar, in the charge of Ber-ili: 


te-li-it e-bu-ri ša li-me '“be-er-EN-li-i-te Harvest yield of the eponymate of Ber-bel-lite 

ša i+na li-me 'lu-la-ie-e "ta-šur-DUMU.ŪS-[SUJM-na ^ which, in the eponymate of Lullayu, Aššur-apla-iddina 
DUMU ap-pa-iu-ü-te qe-pu ù €IM-M[U-x DUB.SAR] son of A., representative, and Adad- ... [ ... the scribe] 
ip-Su-ru-u-ni withdrew. 


The obverse of the tablet lists the grain from two farms of 300 iku, each under a chief farmer, 
giving a “total of 1460 homers of grain (measured at) the release of the grain-heaps, harvest 
yield of 600 iku of field of the town of Nemad-Ištar”. It then has the unusual statement that the 
grain was “all of it poured and covered over in the granary at the palace threshing-floor in a 
qubattu”. The next section of the text is lost, but it is clear from the reverse that the expected 
allocations, including “rations of the cattle” (SUKU-at AB.GU,.MES, rev. 1’), had to be made 
from grain held over from a previous year, and this suggests that it was indeed the case that 
no balance from the current years grain was available to the local palace because it had all 
been allocated to the farmers’ needs for the following year. In the concluding section we 


17 See on these texts Postgate 1990; Freydank 1991d, 37-40; 1994a, 16-21; Wiggermann 2000, 180. 
"5 re-eh-[ti] [t]'e-li”-ti-šu (so Freydank 1991d, 36), but the correct restoration is uncertain, another possibility worth 
considering is [pi-]šēr'-ti-šu (for pišertu on its own, without karüe, cf. MARV 3.4:11). 
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learn that the officials withdrawing the previous year’s harvest yield were a qepu and another, 
whose profession as a scribe I have restored by comparison with the parallel contexts at Dur- 
katlimmu (Massuku, the qepu, and his scribe), and at Assur (Aššur-idnani, the gēpu, and his 
scribe, MARV 5.83:29'-30)).? MARV 5.83 comes from the same tablet find as MARV 3.4 and 
MARV 2.23, as does one more text of the same kind, MARV 3.10 (Freydank 1994a, 23-7), 
which is concerned with the harvests at Turšan, east of Atmannu on the Lower Zab, and two 
other places called Tarbašhe and Sira which are presumably in the vicinity. We thus have har- 
vest allocation documents from this archive in the capital relating to Assyrian territory east 
of the Tigris (MARV 3.10), west of Nineveh (Nemad-Ištar MARV 3.4),'“° and probably in the 
north-east (Hissutu); from MARV 3.4 it seems that the agriculture was organised through 
the provincial system, and that in at least two of these places, as at Durkatlimmu, the local 
officials who took delivery of the harvest were a representative (qepu) and a scribe acting as 
a pair.'^' It therefore demonstrates that the long-lived system of annual harvest allocation 
accounting we can observe at Durkatlimmu was operating in other parts of the kingdom.'^ 
Possibly in all such situations the “rep and the scribe’, like Massuku at Durkatlimmu, were 
not only responsible for the cereal harvest, but reported on the palaces other crops and the 
animal husbandry programme. 


Durkatlimmu: Conclusions 


The texts in Róllig 2008 are clearly the product of a deliberate and long-standing tradition of 
monitoring the productivity and management of the states directly administered farms and 
animal husbandry. This was already in place well before the end of Shalmaneser' reign, and 
Durkatlimmu was in no way unique. The texts from Tell Ali show that the state maintained 
its own flocks of sheep and goats in other provinces, while the establishment of state-run 
farms is attested at Tell Chuera. We have seen evidence that similar standardised plots were 
entrusted to chief farmers in several other provinces, and the productivity there was similarly 
monitored by a qepu and his scribe. The role of this pair may be significant: if in these con- 
texts qepu stands for “(king’s) representative’, it raises the possibility that he was appointed 
directly by the central government to act as its permanent informant (even if not explicitly 
an auditor of accounts) in the provincial administration, rather than a member of the provin- 
cial hierarchy answerable to the governor. The fact that records relating to a number of state 
farms in different provinces were found at Assur suggests that the data recorded by Massuku 


19 Edition: Freydank 1997a, 131. 

Location traditionally west of Nineveh e.g. Tell Afar, after Forrer (Nashef 1982, 204). This province must have been 

renamed or incorporated into another province later, since it does not feature in the Offerings Archive province lists. 

That Massuku worked formally in association with his scribe is clear from the address on a letter envelope sent by the 

high-ranking Salmanu-mušabši “to Massuku and Istu-Adad-gabbe” (Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, No. 35). 

? Although the substance of these texts seems very similar, the verbal formulae are not completely stereotyped. For 
differences note e.g. the use of uppus “calculated” in MARV 3.10:17 the phrase rehtušu lassu (3.10:125 26’), the use of 
meérese “cultivated (land)” in MARV 2.23: 7 as opposed to simple A.SA “field” in MARV 3.4:2, 8 and A.SA a-ra-še in 
MARV 3.10:7. 
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and his scribes, although understandably retained in the provincial archive for us to recover, 
would also have been transmitted to the central administration at Assur. 

The special character of both the animal husbandry and the agriculture documentation 
published so far from Durkatlimmu is reflected in the fact that the tablets can virtually all 
be characterised as unilateral memoranda, with no seal impressions or other signs that they 
acted as bilateral instruments. This also applies to the textile memoranda published in Röllig 
2002, some of which (Nos. 5, 6, 10, 12 and Arnaud 1991 No. 103) also clearly belong to the 
practice of annual stock-taking since they are dated to the 20th Hibur. By comparison with 
the other archives we have seen we may expect that the provincial administration did indeed 
make use of sealed bilateral documents - such as the receipts attested at Tell Ali or the work 
and delivery contracts best attested in the Stewards’ Archive but also found at Tell Chuera. - 
but as yet no examples are published. 


6 Ihe Government of Assyria and Its Impact 


Holes in The Canvas 


Before drawing any broad conclusions we need to ask to what degree the archives we possess 
are a reliable reflection of what was actually written. As far as the city of Assur is concerned, 
it should be borne in mind firstly that there are further archives which are known to us but 
have not been discussed here, most notably the archive from the western side of the city 
associated with the name of Ubru.' This includes texts which shed interesting light on the 
administrations internal procedures, in particular quasi-legal proceedings within the admin- 
istrative structure.” Llop Radua is preparing a study of this archive, and will also provide us 
with editions of the texts from the state granaries which were on the western side of the city, 
mostly lists of personal names on the receiving end of the supplies. Secondly, a glance at the 
distribution of archives across the plan of the city (Figure 4.1) reminds us that except in the 
northern area of public architecture, we have only a sample recovered by the excavators’ test 
trenches (Suchgraben), 10 m each 100 m, implying that at best we are probably looking at no 
more than 10 per cent of what survives and an even smaller percentage of what was actually 
committed to writing.’ In the provinces too there is more variety to be expected once the 
remaining texts from Durkatlimmu and Tell Sabi Abyad become available, not to mention 
the newly excavated archive from Tell Fakhariyah. Even without these, the variety - or lack 
of replication - in the archives we do possess means that we should expect the scribes to have 
been involved in a further range of state (and private) activities on which at present we have 
no information. 


Time Depth 


The distribution of Middle Assyrian documents across time is far from even and poses sig- 
nificant questions. Material from the 14th century comes almost exclusively from the city 
of Aššur itself, and it is by no means self-evident where else in the later confines of Assyria 
we should expect to find legal documentation of the same sophistication at this date. Nor 
can we be sure that the states activities were as painstakingly documented as later; even 


! See Llop 2009. For another archive, to do with bread production and delivery, see p. 117. 

? That is, the so-called gerichtliche Ladungen (Llop Nos. 133-9). 

? On Figure 4.1 only those archives studied here are shown. For the location of other Middle Assyrian archives see the 
map in Pedersén 1985, 28, which underlines the point that especially south of the palace and temple area the archives 
come from the 10-metre Suchgraben. 
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if legal documents were regularly produced this need not mean that we are lacking large 
assemblages of written administrative texts from the time before Adad-nirari I. In the prov- 
inces especially, most of the scribal activity described previously concentrates in the reigns 
of Shalmaneser and Tukulti-Ninurta, when state control was introduced and consolidated 
across newly acquired regions, and this probably entailed changes within the older parts of 
Assyrian territory as well. The two 13th-century Aššur archives discussed - Babu-aha-iddina 
and Urad-Serua - come from the households of elite families with interests or responsibili- 
ties a considerable distance from the capital, whereas the other three Assur archives, which 
are from the 12th to 11th centuries, are generated by activities almost entirely within the city 
itself (although of course on the receiving end of materials coming in from the provinces). 

As far as the provinces are concerned, it is striking that Middle Assyrian records dwindle 
away rapidly towards the end of Tukulti-Ninurtas reign. Our imperfect knowledge of the 
order of the eponyms in the 12th century in particular makes this difficult to describe with 
precision, but at Tell Chuera, Durkatlimmu and also at Tell al-Rimah and Tell Billa the exca- 
vations have not yielded any significant 12th-century documentation. As far as the west is 
concerned, there is a temptation to ask whether the absence of archives reflects the absence 
of the Assyrian state apparatus, or if it merely implies that the habits of bureaucratic docu- 
mentation slackened across the provincial system. The province lists in the Offerings Archive 
include places on the Habur such as (W)aššukanni or Sadikanni, but not Harbu or other 
neighbouring cities beyond the Habur such as Amimu and Sahlala, and we must certainly 
allow for the possibility that some of these places were no longer under Assyrian state con- 
trol, whether in consequence of Aramaean incursions and/or climatic factors, but it is hard 
to imagine that the same would apply to Tell al-Rimah or Tell Billa throughout the 12th and 
early 11th centuries, bearing in mind that a place as far north as Giricano still appears to be 
“Assyrian” in the 11th century.’ The Giricano texts do not derive from state administration, 
and it must at least be a hypothesis worth testing that after Tukulti-Ninurtas reign the central 
government of Assyria abandoned some of the bureaucratic practices expected of its provin- 
cial administrators during the expansion and consolidation of the territorial state in the 13th 
century, even though there remained a demand for scribes to produce legal documents. One 
may fairly wonder whether the reduction in literate administration was a cause or a conse- 
quence of the state’s relative weakness in the 12th century. 


Activities Recorded and Not Recorded 


As said at the outset, it is perfectly possible that the scribes were involved in a wide range of 
activities not reflected in the texts we have at present. Reviewing the content of the archives 
discussed here, it is plain that they do inform us about the state’s involvement in agriculture 


* There are indications that the texts from Tell Sabi Abyad include some from the earlier 12th century, and perhaps greater 
precision will be possible once they are fully published. This of course is technically a private establishment, and one 
cannot automatically assume that it precisely follows practices in the state sector. 
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and stock breeding, in the processing and distribution of foodstuffs, in the management of 
people, whether individual men or entire families and populations and in the production 
of textiles and military and agricultural equipment. The Ubru Archive will shed interesting 
light on one aspect of the interaction between the state administration and the public judicial 
system. 

However, we are not entitled to assume that topics not covered must have been docu- 
mented and that we have simply failed to stumble across the relevant archive rooms. One area 
of uncertainty is whether we are missing archives recording the states interactions with its 
subjects rather than its own internal administration. Thus for instance, the agricultural and 
stock-breeding documentation from Durkatlimmu appears to be primarily concerned with 
enterprises initiated and directed by the state itself, not with the activities of the local pop- 
ulation outside the state sector. Put another way, we do not seem to have texts which record 
agricultural taxation: there are no censuses of private landholdings or families, no mentions 
of state officials collecting agricultural taxes or texts listing taxes received or overdue. Is this 
because (1) we have just not found the relevant tablets, or (2) taxation took place but was not 
recorded, or (3) they really did not exact taxes on private agricultural and animal husbandry 
production at all? It is hard to be sure. Tax collectors (mäkisu) did exist, but although we have 
receipts issued to citizens for the payment of customs dues on their imported animals and 
other goods,’ and we must presume that the takings from this went to swell the state's coffers, 
we have no documents from the state archives listing such income or even referring to it. 

When it comes to so-called human resources, we do have a few texts referring to persons 
conscripted by the state for its military or civilian enterprises. In the provinces it is likely that 
recruitment for the state was the responsibility of the provincial governors, and this expecta- 
tion is supported by a few miscellaneous texts from Tell Billa.° Large numbers of specialists 
and ordinary labourers were required for the construction of Tukulti-Ninurtas new capital, 
but the texts which show us this are not in fact generated as lists of personnel but as bar- 
ley accounts. One long list gives us the names of 150 "kings soldiers’, who predominantly 
bear good Assyrian names and who sometimes serve together with their brothers, and this 
does seem likely to derive from a state office responsible for recruitment (see p. 26). Under 
the immediate authority of which official this labour force would have fallen at the capital 
is unclear: it may have been the šakin mati, governor of Aššur province, whose archives we 
do not have. Away from the capital, it seems probable that responsibility for ensuring those 
listed turned up for military (or civilian) service would have rested with the governors of the 
individual provinces, as the Billa texts hint, but this is no more than an assumption. In any 
case, one reason we have little evidence for the recruitment procedures must be because the 
central government kept long lists of men on wooden writing-boards (leu), which have of 
course perished.’ One of these boards was the king’s own, and the four others were named 
after figures some of whom are known from other contexts to have been high in the state 


> See p. 267. 
6 See p. 277. 
7 See pp. 27 and 64. 
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hierarchy, but it remains uncertain how their role as board owners may have been related to 
any other office they held, and whether the person who must have been responsible under the 
monarch for organising the whole system would have had a civilian or a military title. 

In general, indeed, we are poorly informed about the role of the king and the central state 
administration which was presumably nominally at least directed from his palace or palaces. 
Ihe Stewards’ Archive, from premises close to but not incorporated within a palace proper, 
sheds light on the flow of commodities but has nothing much to say about the administra- 
tion of persons - so that although we have barley ration lists concerned with the construc- 
tion crews at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta or with relocated families at Tell Chuera, we have none for 
the surely numerous staff of the royal palaces (unless they are among the recipients in the 
granary archive, Llop 2010). Likewise we have very little documentation from the “Foreign 
Office” unless one counts the Chuera directives ordering the issue of provisions to travelling 
foreign dignitaries. From Aššur, unlike Hattusa or Ugarit, we have no treaties or international 
correspondence - and our knowledge of the diplomatic activity of Babu-aha-iddina ironi- 
cally comes from two copies of a Hittite letter excavated at Hattusa, sent by the Hittite king to 
him on the occasion of the succession of Tukulti-Ninurta I to the throne of Assyria. 

Finally, it should be noted that, because in the administrative documentation personal 
names are mostly used without professional titles, it is difficult for us to identify what posi- 
tion the various persons held within the administration, and therefore to reconstruct clear 
hierarchies of what today is termed “line management”. This applies in particular to the role 
of the scribes, which must have been very significant but is obscured by the failure to identify 
them as scribes when they are mentioned. 


Public and Private 


In an attempt to recreate the nature of Assyrian state administration the first issue to be 
addressed is perhaps whether the concept of state administration is an anachronism and 
should not be applied to Assyria at this date. Expressed differently, was there a clear demarca- 
tion between a persons or a family’s private affairs and public office? This issue obviously has 
a bearing on the whole ethos of Assyrian state governance, and it has been raised from time 
to time in the Middle Assyrian context. Schloen inveighs against the use of the terms public 
and private and doubts whether the dichotomy they presuppose really existed (2001, 299).? 
He cites the measured words of Buccellati: “The polarity public/private was never articulated 
in the social and political conceptualization of even the latest historical periods in Mesopo- 
tamia.... It was however an operative reality, inasmuch as decisions were taken and actions 


® Otten 1959-60. 

? In this he is by no means alone: cf. for example Bennet 1985, 240 referring to “the modern distinction between the public 
and the private sector”. However, in Marquez Rowe's discussion of private and public at Ugarit, despite phrases like “the 
close connection between ownership rights and positions in the ruling hierarchy makes the distinction between the 
private and the public sector at least as blurred” (2006, 91), the separate existence of the two sectors is still taken more 
or less for granted. 
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implemented that presupposed a real distinction between the two spheres’, but suggests that 
this is importing an "alien functional logic that conforms, not to the Mesopotamian data, 
but to the modern conception of urbanism" (Schloen 2001, 195). He pleads for us to take 
more account of “social actors understanding of their own situation”. Indeed so: if we look at 
original Mesopotamian data, viz the Middle Assyrian terminology, the scribes quite plainly 
could and normally did differentiate between commodities owned by a person and those for 
which (s)he was merely responsible. As already discussed in the context of the Urad-Serua 
family archive and elsewhere, in the terminology of bilateral documents a very simple but 
nonetheless crucial contrast is expressed by the difference between items of which a creditor 
is the owner (ša PN) and those of which he is merely in charge (ša qat PN);?? frequently the 
commodity is said to be both “belonging to the palace" and “in the charge of PN’, indicating 
that the proprietorial rights ofthe state and the responsibility of the state employee were both 
explicitly acknowledged (cf. pp. 258-9). 

There are rare occasions, it is true, when an official appears to be recorded as the owner 
of the commodity but the context strongly suggests that he is only the agent of the state.'' 
This does not change things: because we ourselves cannot always detect from a text whether 
the transaction concerned public or private business, it does not mean that the Assyrians 
themselves would not have known which it was. If for the sake of argument 40 per cent of 
transactions in a body of texts are explicitly identified (using the well-established criteria) 
as public and 40 per cent as private, leaving 20 per cent ambiguous, it does not mean that 
the 20 per cent in the middle are transactions which are neither one nor the other, merely 
that the terminology or tablet format does not in all cases convey enough information for 
us to decide the issue. Furthermore, while this simple contrast is of itself sufficient to estab- 
lish that the Assyrian scribes distinguished between private and state property, the differing 
conventions for recording the liabilities of officials responsible for state property, with their 
less formalised adaptation of commercial or legal documentary format, are enough to show 
that the difference between the internal business of the state bureaucracy, and private legal 
transactions was recognised." 

Although its etymology remains obscure, the Middle Assyrian word pittu is generally 
agreed to refer to an official's area of responsibility, and is often met with in letters, including 
those from and to Babu-aha-iddina and from Durkatlimmu.' So in text No. 26 in Babu- 


S 


See Röllig 2008, 17, and note that my own view as expressed in Postgate 1988a, xiii is not exactly as described there by 
Röllig, but in fact agrees well with his formulation of this same distinction. 

!! See for example Ana-šumiya-Adad in Tell Chuera Nos. 82 (ša) and 83 (Sa qāt), with comment by Jakob 2009, 
111. Another case in point is the jar full of bilateral documents from the Offerings Archive, where commodities 
are sometimes said to be “belonging to” (ša) but on other occasions as “in the charge of” (ša qāt) the Offerings 
Overseer (see Table 4.4). Even if there was linguistic ambiguity here the true situation was no doubt transparent to 
all parties. 

See pp. 77-9 for the various indicators such as sealing, witnessing, and use of patronymics. Machinist's qualms about 
using these rigidly to distinguish public from private are entirely justified (1982, 28). For the differentiation of private 
from public obligations see the passage from MARV 9.112 where Izbu-lešir’s personal loan is described (p. 125). 

See on this term, and the quite frequent use of the -u(m)- post position (as in forms like pi-it-tu-ka), Cancik-Kirschbaum 
1996, 146 on 1. 29. 
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aha-iddinas Archive we read “(About) the wax, whether under the responsibility (Sa pi-ti) of 
the house supervisor, or under the seal of Babu-aha-iddina’, and there are plenty of similar 
examples of its use in the correspondence (pp. 226-7). The phrase is evidently different from 
ina gāt or ša qat, which are used in legal and administrative documents, and refers not so 
much to actual physical control of an item as more generally to a sphere of responsibility. 

Finally, it is clear that the concept of a public office was well understood. This follows from 
the Middle Assyrian ritual for the coronation of the king, during which he declares that “any 
office-holder" (attamanu bel pahiti) should resume his office. That the administrative ethos 
was built around formal appointment to a specific office also follows from the occasional let- 
ters beginning with the correspondent wishing well “to you, your house (and) to your office” 
(MARV 10.90). In MARV 1.71, two “servants” of Balti-libur, in an echo of the greetings 
formulae of one king to another, wrote “May it be well with our lord, his chariot, his horses, 
and the office of our lord (pa-hi-te sa EN-ni)”. While he might have been a provincial gover- 
nor, that we should translate simply “office” rather than “province” is clear from other letters 
where the addressee was definitely not." 


Inherited Offices? 


One way the public:private opposition might be blurred is when the holder of a post is able 
to hand it on to his son. This can be documented in a range of social contexts. Thus we find a 
Governor of the Land (i.e. of Aššur province) called Urad-Kube with a father and grandfather 
who held the same post (see Saporetti 1979a, 22, with other examples of high office in suc- 
cessive generations). At Tell Billa, Sin-apla-eriš takes over the post of hassihlu from his father, 
Aššur-kašid (pp. 269-70). At Durkatlimmu, a highly placed member of the administration 
called Massuku was preceded in the same role by his father, Ber-šumu-lešer (Róllig 2008, No. 
4). Scribal craft was passed down from father to son not only at Assur, as can be seen in the 
colophons of literary tablets there, and in the case of Ribate, the king’s scribe and father of 
the scribe Aššur-šumi-asbat (see Figure 3.1), but also at Nineveh, where a land transaction is 
witnessed by “Kidin-Enlil, scribe, son of Nathayu, also scribe”.'* In humbler professions, the 
brewers and bakers working for the Assur Temple also sometimes followed in their fathers’ 
footsteps, as we see with Suzub-Sin, who is once listed as the father of Aššur-šuma-iddina 
(MARV 6.81:8), and Kutahhu, who is also mentioned as a father (MARV 5.41:12). In MARV 
6.42, Adad-mušabši and Adad-apla-usur, the two sons of a chief oil presser called Salmanu- 
igiša, each of whom owes a homer of sesame, have clearly followed him into the same busi- 


14 “The king will say to them ‘let each one hold his [of]fice’“ (iii.12-13: ia-ma-tu [pa-h]a-su lu-ka-il) (Müller 1937, 14). 
Whether in MARV 6.21 “the offices of (pa-ha-te ša) Ibašši-ilu” refer to different appointments he had held or to his 
provinces is unfortunately unclear due to the fragmentary condition of the text. 

5 In MARV 10.90 a correspondent writes to Aba-la-ide, one of Izbu-lešir's predecessors as Offerings Overseer, and 
introduces the letter ana kāša beti-ka pähiti-ka lu sulmu. The same or a similar phrase is found in the 13th century at 
Sibaniba in the letters Bi 61 and Bi 65. 

16 Postgate 1973a, 17; the tablet is illustrated as Figure 3.1 (p. 49). 
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ness. In the provinces at Durkatlimmu, animal minders also follow their fathers: the ox-herd 
Adad-šuma-ereš is followed by his son Mušallim-Adad, while Adad-daan and Silli-Adad, 
who was probably his son, were both donkey-herds.'” 

Sons following their fathers in their professions is hardly a surprise in any early society, 
but it need not mean that they technically inherited an appointment. That does of course 
happen in Babylonia with the system of temple prebends, which can be sold, rented out or 
bequeathed, but there is no sign of this in Assyrian state administration. Some nepotism was 
surely practised, but we should not assume a son had a claim to succeed his father which 
was strong enough to override the wishes of the king or of the state administrators more 
generally. 


Households and the State 


From what we know of the Old Assyrian merchant enterprises, it is to be expected that in 
Middle Assyrian times too families engaged in commerce handed the business down from 
one generation to another,'* and if there were elite families whose wealth was founded on 
rural estates, the sons will naturally have needed to take over in due course as the land passed 
to them. Likewise in the field of government, instead of thinking of a father passing an 
appointment on to his son, should we perhaps treat it rather as an appointment remaining 
within the family? The evidence suggests that on appointment an official was not installed in 
a separate government establishment, but that his household would have expanded its activ- 
ities to fulfil his public duties. Hence in 1988, in the context of the Urad-Serua Archive, it 
was possible to write: “Apart from the palace, with the ‘tablet-house’ belonging to it, the only 
secular institution of government in the Middle Assyrian texts is the household (E = bétu) 
of individual high officials"? Although cautious about their relative importance within the 
state as a whole, Machinist wrote of “large, extended families of wealth, holding estates and 
involved in a web of commercial relations, who have ties with, if they are not actually part 
of, the government”. Since then the idea of the patrimonial house has attracted attention 
from ancient Near Eastern historians, and one might say that it has become the flavour of 
the decade.*! Middle Assyrian “houses” have not, however, been studied in detail, and before 
considering whether it is reasonable to refer to them as a “secular institution of government’, 
it will pay to survey the evidence briefly. 

The Offerings Archive gives us two instances where “the House of PN” refers to the admin- 
istration of a province. This occurs with Aššur-kitti-šesi, who was Governor of the Land 


7 Róllig 2008, 5-6. In MARV 8.59 we meet Aššur-nasir, a son of Izbu-lešir the Offerings Overseer; his own position is not 


stated, but it seems likely he was in the same business as his father. 

* Although as it happens Faist is unable to cite examples of sons following fathers as merchants (2001, 125). 

? Postgate 1988a, xxiii. For the "Offerings House" and the Stewards’ Archive see shortly.. 

Machinist 1982, 29; his general theme here needs to be read in light of the review in Postgate 1983-4. 

! Thanks primarily to the big book called The House of the Father as Fact and Symbol: Patrimonialism in Ugarit and the 
Ancient Near East (Schloen 2001). 
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(i.e. of Assur province) for some of Izbu-lešir's period of office as Offerings Overseer. The 
“House of Aššur-kitti-šesi” is mentioned in MARV 8.68 as one of the houses which had gra- 
naries, but in other related texts the scribe has written bet šakin mati (MARV 5.41; 5.44; 6.34; 
7.76; 7.89). A comparable instance is met in MARV 6.24:10-11 where a total of 30 homers 
of grain is described as “fixed offering of the province of Šudu”, whereas on the envelope this 
same grain is said to be “of the House of Kidite”, a personage who recurs in MARV 7.50:6, 
10’ as the “Governor of [...]”.** His “House” should probably not be sought in the provincial 
capital at Sudu, but is presumably his family’s metropolitan base at Assur. The position with 
Izbu-lesir himself is less clear: the tablet of MARV 2.24 refers to the “House of Izbu-lesir”, 
but the envelope makes mention of both “the House of Izbu-lešir, Offerings Overseer” (1. £), 
and the “Offerings House” (bet gindé, 1. 7°). The text is damaged, and it seems impossible to 
be sure whether he had two establishments, one his own residence and the other his office, 
or if both terms refer to the same establishment. There may well have been two, because it is 
likely that the Offerings House was physically located in or adjacent to the Assur Temple and 
unlikely that it also served as a family household. 

In the mid-12th-century Archive of Mutta, more or less voluntary contributions of sheep 
came into the palace from a variety of sources which included the stewards (AGRIG) of 
a number of “Houses” (see p.186 Table 4.8: the Houses of Sin-lušallim-šarra, Aššur-iddin, 
IStar-tuballissu and Sin-uballit'). The mere fact that a household boasted a steward tends 
to suggest that its head was a member of the elite, but unfortunately there are few contem- 
porary texts which can tell us whether any of them held a state office which would account 
for their need to make audience gifts to the current regent, Ninurta-tukul- As&ur. It is likely 
enough, as many of the other contributors did hold state offices, but we cannot exclude the 
possibility that the contributions were solely in their own private interest. Back in the 13th 
century Melisah issued 40 bales of straw on the instructions of "the steward of the House of 
Sikku" to three persons of whom one or more are described as "follower(s) of the House of 
Sikku”.> Sikku could well be the palace overseer (rab ekalli) whose wife, along with the kings 
nurse, is presented with a donation of grain from the king (MARV 1.40). Given his title, one 
might expect him to reside in the royal palace, but it is equally reasonable to suppose that he 
transacted state business from his private residence." 

A later group of texts, from Izbu-lesir’s period of office as Offerings Overseer at the Assur 
Temple, shows that grain managed by (and presumably belonging to) the Offerings House was 
in fact stored in the granaries of certain "Houses". These included the House of Aššur-kitti- 
šesi, but also “the House of Samnuha-asared"^ and “the House of Ašri-ilu”.”* They may well 
have had public functions, but unfortunately Ašri-ilu is not otherwise known, and the identity 


? The traces of the name of his province might be read "™šú-[u/ú-]dř but collation would be needed to confirm this. 


25 Postgate 1988a, No. 26, see p. 258; on Sikku here see Postgate 1982-3, 231. 

24 A recently published tablet (MARV 10.60) listed at least eight “Houses”, including the House of Nabu-bela-usur; this 
could be the steward of the same name. Some of the other names, all more or less damaged, may, with Freydank ad loc, 
be highly placed persons from the time of Tukulti-Ninurta. 

25 MARV 5.41; 5.44; 7.76; 9.112. 

26 MARV 7.89; 9.112. 
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of Samnuha-ašared poses problems: this is the name of the Chief Steward in the later 12th 
century (see p. 150), but he is not likely to have been alive at the time of these particular Offer- 
ings Archive texts. This could have been a namesake (conceivably a grandson), or maybe the 
name of a household head was retained after his death. The same uncertainty affects the men- 
tion of the steward of the House of Babu-aha-iddina in the mid-12th-century Mutta Archive: 
Babu-aha-iddina must at this date have been deceased for some time, but we cannot exclude 
the possibility that this was a namesake of his (e.g. a grandson). Certainly immediately after 
the death of the household head the house and the estate, in the sense of his aggregated prop- 
erty, would be referred to as “the House of PN’, as we see in the case of the royal edict MARV 
4.151 which envisages payments made to creditors “from the House (É) of Aššur-tišamme” (Il. 
43, 53, 63) after his death. I suspect that the house of a recently deceased person is similarly 
referred to in a few of the bilateral debt-notes from the jar in the Offerings Archive, for exam- 
ple “This grain (is) for the pandugani-ritual of the House of Šamaš-mušašri”?” 


The Evidence of the Archives 


These hints in the texts can be compared with the evidence of the individual archives and 
their provenance. The two tablet assemblages we have from Babu-aha-iddina are only a frac- 
tion of more voluminous archives and are exclusively concerned with the commercial and 
industrial activities of his elaborate private household. We know that some of his personal 
legal documents were stored in the bedroom, and if documents from his state functions were 
also kept in the same building complex, they were well segregated. On the other hand, in the 
provinces the assemblage of documents from Tell Billa, naming the father and son who were 
both hassihlu, is split between government administration and private affairs, and at Tell al- 
Rimah too a mixture of private and public back files were found in a single, albeit dispersed, 
context.” Back at Aššur, in Urad-Šeruas house purely private transactions over three genera- 
tions as well as documents from state administration were all found together: it is clear that 
although for a while Melisah, the father of Urad-Serua, held a provincial governorship at 
Nahur, and his son Urad-Serua also had state duties in the area, they must have continued to 
run their private affairs from the family house back in Aššur, represented in some instances 
by their wives. Not only their public responsibilities, as for example the dossier relating to the 
issue of grain rations to deportees, but also their private ownership of land, as in the inven- 
tory of tablet chests, are clearly attested. 


7 MARV 3.47(=Freydank 1992a No.12):9; cf. MARV 3.24 (=Freydank 1992a No. 15):7 another loan ana pandugani, 
where the debtor is “Marduk-remanni, son of Nazi-Marduk of the House of Puhunu" (see Table 4.4). Cf. also “1 sheep 
to the House of Aššur-reš-[...]”, quite possibly for funerary purposes (MARV 3.75:9), and the phrasing of MARV 
3.73:4, where wool and goat hair in the charge of Usur-bel-Sarri is described as “of the flocks of the House of Sena” (Sa 
ge-ni. MES ša É 'še-na), and is received by the provincial governor of Abilate. 

28 Compare Faist on Babu-aha-iddinas private household, concluding that “große individuelle Haushalte auf denselben 
Organisationsform beruhten wie der Staat" (2001, 98-9). 

2? As far as I am aware, the palace archive at Tell Sheikh Hamad did not yield any private legal documentation. 
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Ihe broad picture therefore seems to be that in the higher echelons of the state adminis- 
tration the offices were entrusted to heads of elite households who led a pluralist existence, 
acting as the head of the family and the family’s business affairs, but also carrying out their 
governmental duties from their personal residences in Assur, and no doubt using their house- 
hold staff for private and state business alike; or perhaps, if posted to the provinces, carrying 
on their personal business from residential quarters assigned to them in the states premises 
("the palace"). It seems to have been usual to refer to "the House of PN" whether state or pri- 
vate affairs were involved, and so we are rarely given someones official title. Of course there 
were surely occasions when the tenure of public office could be turned to the holder's finan- 
cial advantage, or the scribes failed to make the public:private distinction transparent, but 
members of Middle Assyrian society were surely well aware of the distinction and generally 
observed it, and we would expect nothing less from a society with a long and continuing his- 
tory of commercial enterprise and ethos. 

Only more prosopographical work will resolve some of the resulting uncertainties, but it is 
clear that in the case of the (Chief) Stewards the position was different: there seems to have 
been a single building or group of buildings in which the stewards' business was transacted 
over many decades and during the tenure of a succession of stewards who are not, as far as 
we can see, related. We do not seem to have any mention of the establishment, whether as 
"the House of the Steward’, “the House of PN, the Steward" or “the House of PN” and it is 
conceivable that the complex was considered part of the palace even though it lay some 50 
metres to the south of both the Old and the New Palaces. 

One final issue concerns the royal eunuchs, some of whom were entrusted with high offices 
(see pp. 28-9). They are consistently referred to as “eunuch of the king”, and it seems at least 
possible that they were normally expected to reside in the royal palace to fulfil their special 
function of running the harem. Since they presumably no longer formed part of a private 
household and were not about to establish a new family household of their own, it would 
seem reasonable that if space were available they should have been accommodated within the 
palace precincts. Although it is obviously conceivable that with the expansion of the respon- 
sibilities of individual eunuchs they did indeed require a separate establishment, we do not 
at present have any mentions of the “House of Usur-namkur-šarri” (who was for a while the 
Chief Steward), or the “House of Libur-zanin- Assur". 


The Impact of Government 


Having seen the Assyrian government in action through the eyes and hands of its scribes, it 
is possible to imagine some of the effects it must have had on the places it controlled and how 
these may have affected the material record. This is not a simple matter of assuming a one- 
to-one correspondence between the picture reconstructed via the texts and that recoverable 


3 Unless the “House of Samnuha-aSared” refers to the steward's workplace (cf. p. 334), but this seems unlikely since at the 
time of the relevant texts we think Apliya was the Chief Steward. 
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through archaeology - it is of course essential to recreate the circumstances in which the 
written record and the archaeological remains were generated quite separately, and only then 
to attempt an integration.” In the case of Assyria, the parts of the archaeological record most 
sensitive to and informative on the exercise of government fall into three broad categories: 
the evidence for the geographical spread of settlement, the presence of documentary archives 
and the recovery of distinctively “Assyrian” ceramics. This admittedly has more to do with 
the durability under ground of both fired and sun-dried clay, by comparison with other more 
perishable materials which could also have betrayed the hand of the Assyrian state had they 
survived, than with any special character of the pottery, but archaeologists are obliged to 
work with what they can recover.” 

Reviewing the documentation described in the preceding chapters, it is evident first of all 
that government activity in settlements outside the capital was mostly channelled through 
the staff of the palace in each provincial capital, communication with the centre being sup- 
plied by the “representative(s) of the king” (qép(ut)u Sa Sarri). Architecturally one must pre- 
sume that the buildings from which the archives were recovered at Tell Chuera, Tell Sheikh 
Hamad and Tell Billa, placed close to the steep sides of their citadel mounds with the advan- 
tages of security and visibility, were indeed technically palaces (ékallu) even if they may not 
seem too splendid now. Whether we should reckon with palaces at settlements which were 
not acting as provincial capitals is less clear, but at Tell Ali, for instance, the weavers “of the 
palace” probably occupied at least a state-owned building, and some at least of the palaces 
constructed by Tiglath-pileser and later kings ina siddi mati (whatever that means precisely) 
were probably not in provincial capitals. 

The Assyrian state seems to have functioned like a business venture, with the provincial 
palaces acting as its local branches. It is self-evident that as soon as “The Land of Assur” 
became a territorial state spread across the north Mesopotamian plains, there was a need to 
secure its agricultural self-sufficiency. Hence at Durkatlimmu we have detailed records of the 
outgoings and production of four state farms, primarily growing barley but also wheat, ses- 
ame and vegetables and spices. These were managed by chief farmers answerable to the pro- 
vincial palace, and at Tell Chuera it is clear that some of those doing the work of cultivation 
were families brought onto the scene by the Assyrians themselves, suggesting that the areas 
being farmed, which are neatly measured in hundreds of iku, were recently surveyed plots 
which have been newly brought, or brought back, into cultivation, rather than the result of 
dispossessing local inhabitants in the wake of the Assyrian annexation.” Also around Dur- 
katlimmu and the secondary settlement of Duara these state farms were assigned a round 
number of iku (e.g. 100), and the same applies to state farms mentioned in harvest texts from 
other provincial centres which were found at Assur (see pp. 323-4). Van Zeist assumed that 
the barley crop stored in the palace would have been irrigated in some way, and this remains 


>! Compare for similar sentiments in another forum Bennet 1984; 1988. 

> A very thorough account of the archaeological evidence currently available for the Middle Assyrian period is to be 
found in Tenu 2009. 

3 Compare also Tell Sabi Abyad (pp. 44-5; Wiggermann 2000). 
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the assumption of the excavator of Durkatlimmu, but the harvest records may indicate that 
only one of the four farms was on irrigated terrain, which may of course in part account for 
the poor quality of grain he reports.” There is plentiful evidence from the early second and 
early first millennium BC for irrigation works along the flood valley of the Habur, and this is 
surely where the Durkatlimmu irrigated fields must have lain, rather than on the plains each 
side where gravity flow irrigation would have been difficult to provide. For his new capital 
city Tukulti-Ninurta put in place a major irrigation project on land above the east bank of the 
Tigris valley in the area upstream from Aššur, and we have some of the states documentation 
of land distribution there, which seems to indicate that it was not a total success.” 

The presence of harvest records both at Durkatlimmu and at Aššur, relating to at least 
three different areas, makes it clear that in the 13th century, state documentation operated 
in at least two tiers. Accounts were kept and information assembled at individual provincial 
capitals, and at some stage some of this information must have found its way back to a cen- 
tral office, where data on all the provinces was collated. Whether this system was maintained 
throughout the 12th and into the 11th century has to remain sub judice: none of the provin- 
cial sites so far excavated has yielded archives which extend this late, and although the Assur 
Temple Offerings Archive provides clear evidence that relations between the provinces and 
the centre were sustained, there is no documentation of this process from the other end. As 
mentioned earlier, it also seems probable that detailed lists of men scheduled for state service 
were maintained centrally, and communication between the central authority and the indi- 
viduals in question was presumably channelled through the provincial government. 

At Durkatlimmu the palace scribes also kept an annual record of the growth and losses of 
state-owned herds of donkeys, cattle and sheep and goats. The cattle were needed as traction 
on the farms and were therefore critical to the supply of cereals; the donkeys were used for 
transport. At Atmannu we see that the states flocks were partly kept to provide meat, but 
both here and at Durkatlimmu it is clear that their primary role was to meet the states own 
needs for woollen garments, either to clothe their dependent labourers or for trading pur- 
poses. Here, no doubt, as at other seats of the administration, there must have been facilities 
for processing the wool and workshops for the textile workers, whatever their formal status. 
We have no way of assessing whether the output of the workshops in the different places was 
sufficient only for its own district or generated a surplus for the benefit of the central admin- 
istration. 

The city of Assur had been trading in textiles and metals for centuries, and this continued. 
Some of our best evidence for the textile trade comes from the private establishment of Babu- 
aha-iddina: he evidently employed professional textile workers on a regular basis and sent 
his merchants westwards to Canaan with some of the products of his workshops. Whether 
any of the merchants were actually members of his household remains uncertain - it is at 


34 Van Zeist 1999/2000, 122. Reculeau 2011 reviews this whole issue in great detail, and concludes that Kühne's assumption 
that agriculture without irrigation would not have been feasible on the lower stretches of the Habur must be correct. 
If so, Róllig5 interpretation of the term šar'u as irrigated land, which appeared intrinsically plausible, has to be revised 
(see p. 314). 

35 See p. 44, especially the extended discussion of Freydank 2009a. 
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least as likely that they were (nominally) independent agents, and perfectly possible that 
they also traded on behalf of the royal palace at Assur. Certainly the state employed female 
textile workers on the iskaru work-assignment basis to make a range of textiles including 
military uniforms. Metal traders also did business for the palace, which supplied them with 
trading capital in kind (valued in lead), and expected them to give an account of how they 
had disposed of it on their return. Other merchants dealt in horses brought into Assyria from 
Nairi or elsewhere in the north for military use, whereas donkeys were acquired from trans- 
humants in the western plains. Both paid customs dues when brought across the frontier into 
Assyria." 

The provincial governments no doubt replicated the practices of the central administra- 
tion at Assur. A steward (AGRIG) was probably responsible for securing the raw materials 
and commissioning craftsmen to supply equipment needed for both military and agricultural 
purposes; the wide range of the steward's duties will no doubt emerge from the complete Tell 
Sabi Abyad Archive where we know of three stewards active in succession.” The administra- 
tion supplied barley rations to horses involved in the military service (ilku) programme, and 
saw to the manufacture or repair of weapons (especially bows and arrows) and chariots. As 
already mentioned its cattle herds supplied traction for ploughing (probably including seeder 
ploughs) and threshing, and carpenters were needed to maintain the threshing sledges and 
doubtless also the yokes for the cattle. The cattle must also have provided essential leather, 
some of which would have been used in the chariots. 

Associated with the presence of an Assyrian provincial administration we would therefore 
expect to see workshops and residences (for textile workers, some at least women, and wood, 
leather and metal workers), plus storage capacity for equipment and raw materials (wood, 
wool) and for grain and other foodstuffs. At Assur, the main granary area was inside the city 
wallon the western side of the city (cf. Llop 2005a), while at Durkatlimmu it is perhaps a little 
surprising to find a granary in the basement of the very building in which the archives had 
been stored, right up on the acropolis. Other foodstuffs may also have been stored within the 
confines of the provincial palaces. Although only a single sesame seed was recovered from 
the Durkatlimmu granary, six were identified from Tell Sabi Abyad.** As far as I am aware, 
we do not yet have in Assyria any archaeological examples of a textile workshop, or sets of 
loom weights at this date, though they are not uncommon on contemporary settlements 
elsewhere.?? 

At Tell Chuera there is the best evidence for a cadre of Assyrian residents brought into the 
city as part of the annexation process. Some if not all of these were provided with land, per- 
haps explicitly prebend land for which there is evidence in the Urad-Serua Archive, and at 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, and it is not unexpected that some of them were also given houses or 
house plots (see p. 255 No. 72). Most of the officials were presumably broadly “Assyrian”, but 


% For all these trading activities see the admirable study of Faist 2001. 


See Wiggermann 2000. 
38 See Van Zeist 1999/2000, 124. 
3 For a first-millennium find of loom weights in Assyria see Khirbet Hatuniyeh (Curtis & Green 1997). 
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at Harbu a number of Elamite families were brought in and allocated land. Further west, at 
Tell Sabi Abyad within the personal fiefdom of Ili-pada, much of the cultivation was carried 
out by local or transplanted subject populations (termed Siluflu),* and this too seems to con- 
stitute part of a deliberate campaign of resettlement, as early as the 13th century, foreshadow- 
ing other occasions when the central government rolled out a programme of rural renewal, 
specifying the provision of ploughs, grain storage and draft animals (p. 10) and the implanta- 
tion of new palaces across the land. In stable political situations the agronomic regime can be 
extended further south beyond the limits of reliable rainfall agriculture because in drought 
years the marginal villages can rely on support from those in higher rainfall zones, and the 
resettlement of marginal lands in the jezirah is well attested from regional archaeological 
surveys about half a millennium later. 

In light of all this, there are obvious ways the Assyrian presence may have had a visi- 
ble impact on a local material culture, from the palace buildings down. We can expect new 
building, both regular and probably rudimentary housing as residences for an imported 
labour force, skilled and unskilled, and more specialist structures housing the government's 
own productive activities and their craftsmen; note also the occasional mention of the work- 
house, or perhaps simply prison (bet nupari)." Whether accommodation for new cultivators 
(of whatever social status) would have been found in existing townships or villages, or there 
was a policy of founding new villages, as happened in the 8th century, is something our 
written sources do not reveal, and current regional survey data are not adequate to address. 
Ihe repertoire of household goods will have varied with the social status and ethnic origins 
of each family. The choice of crops may also have been dictated by cultural preferences, for 
example for sesame oil or beer, if not directly by the demands of the Assur Temple offerings 
regime, so that shifts could be expected in the archaeobotanical record. It might also in the- 
ory betray the import of exotic spices and aromatics, though the honey mentioned in one 
Sabi Abyad text is unlikely to have left any archaeological trace. Likewise special emphasis 
on breeding sheep for wool and the military requirement for chariot horses may have had 
an impact on the zoo-archaeological evidence. The preference of the Assyrians for their own 
fairly standardised ceramics, recognisable across the state from east of the Tigris to Ili-padas 
farmstead on the Balih, has been painstakingly documented and discussed by Pfälzner and 
Duistermaat.? 

Two major questions hang over the agricultural activity which is so clearly illustrated in 
texts from Durkatlimmu, Harbu and Aššur itself. One is to what extent this is the palace 
putting in place new business enterprises in the territories which have become accessible to 
it, rather than taking over as state property some pre-existing agricultural regime. On bal- 
ance one has to say that the evidence we have makes it look like a set of fresh enterprises, 
and the same could well apply to the stock-breeding regime we see at Durkatlimmu and Tell 


4 Wiggermann 2000, 185-9. 

“| On which see Freydank 2006. 

? Pfülzner 1995; Duistermaat 2008; cf. my comment on Duistermaat (2008, 470): "it is through the establishment of such 
a production organization’ that the pottery itself correlates with the presence of the Assyrian administration" (Postgate 
2010, 29). 
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Ali. The central administration appears to be moving into these places with its own agenda, 
and this affects the second question, which is how the Assyrian regime interacted with the 
pre-existing rural population. It is clear that prebend lands in the northern provinces (and 
doubtless elsewhere) were given out to state servants, very likely with sitting tenants, who 
may or may not have been considered šiluhlu, a term which I broadly understand to mean 
“dependent worker”. In the 14th century, Assur families were already buying up farms on the 
Wadi Tharthar, and Urad-Serua’s Archive shows that the urban elite might own a range of 
rural properties, very likely with the previous owners retained as sitting tenants. As already 
mentioned, what never appears is any sign of state taxation of agricultural output. The Neo- 
Assyrian agricultural taxes on grain and straw, called sibsu and nusahé, are not found in the 
Middle Assyrian texts to date, and the only state exactions mentioned in the Middle Assyrian 
sources seem to be the customs dues (miksu), which were very properly collected by a tax 
collector (makisu).** If there was a nationwide tax on grain (and straw) the obvious person to 
collect this would be the village inspector (rab alani), who would presumably have operated 
under the supervision of the provincial governor.“ But if he did, why do we have no docu- 
mentary evidence for it? 

In its engagement with agriculture, stock breeding and commerce, one could still char- 
acterise the state enterprise as an inflated version of a private household, and compare the 
entrepreneurial activities of the Late Old Babylonian palace, specialising in cattle and sesame.” 
There is one arm of the state, however, which is rather different, and that is the army. It is 
unfortunately poorly attested. The majority of texts relating to the army came from unspec- 
ified contexts in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, and some of the most informative were written not 
for the benefit of the army itself, but to account for the expenditure of grain from the state's 
stores. At Tell al-Rimah and at Aššur there are occasional documents which show that mili- 
tary service was a quantifiable commodity, and that a system was in place for the provision of 
military supplies and equipment (chariots, spears) to men performing ilku service. What we 
almost completely lack is any documentation which comes directly from the administrators 
of the army itself. It is obvious that as at Alalah and Nuzi the central administration must 
have kept records of those members of the male population who had an obligation to serve in 
the army, whether as foot soldiers or, among the wealthier classes, as chariot riders. At both 
those cities there is copious documentation listing the names of different military classes, 


* The only term I am aware of which might refer to a tax or impost is the word endātu, which seems to be the plural of 
a word e/imittu (from emddu “to impose”). However, it is only known to me from two documents from the Offerings 
Archive, where it seems to be referring to the fixed offerings system (MARV 8.59:6 a sütu Sa endät[e] “sütu-measure for 
imposts” and endätu 3a lime PN “of the eponymate of PN”; and MARV 9.112:7 grain in the hands of boatmen 3a en-da- 
a-te la na-su “who have not brought the imposts”). For a possible obligation to the palace in grain at Sibaniba, see the 
term mulä’u “complementary payment” in text No. 30 from Tell Billa (p. 273). 

I have only spotted two Middle Assyrian occurrences of the profession musarkisu, which in Neo-Assyrian times has a 
rather ill-defined relationship with army recruitment. One is in MARV 10.28 which has to do with the delivery of skins 
to the army (ana esarte [...] "to the decury [...]"), but the text is damaged and his role in the transaction is not clear. 
The other is MARV 10.70, presumably the sealed inner tablet of an envelope with the comment: "Mušallim-A [ššur], the 
musark{isu], encased (iktasar)”, which sheds no light on his function. 

5 See Charpin 1982. 
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but we have virtually nothing of the kind from Assyria. As already mentioned, one explana- 
tion for this must be the writing-boards listing men assigned either to the king himself, or 
to one of four highly placed officials. These we know existed, but they are lost to us, and it is 
still surprising that we have so few clay tablets with similar or related information. A few of 
the tablets from the governors’ archives at Tell Billa are concerned with men in army service 
(e.g. p. 276), and Bi 48 suggests that the village inspector had a role to play in the process of 
conscription. It must remain a distinct possibility that the army authorities themselves oper- 
ated more or less orally, without scribes or tablets; but it is certainly not a safe conclusion, 
because we may simply be lacking the right archives. Among the personnel involved in the 
construction of Kar- Tukulti-Ninurta MARV 2.17 (one of the barley accounts) lists 40 scribes 
in the charge of the Governor of the Land and 22 scribes in the charge of the steward, and 
although this was civil engineering, there are plenty of soldiers involved in the project as well 
as civilians. 

Of course the Assyrian administration was not created in a vacuum, and when it moved 
into new territories it may have found existing systems in place. Its style of government surely 
owes something to its commercial past and perhaps to contemporary practice in Babylonia 
from where some of their scribes came (see Chapter 9), but it may also be instructive to 
compare neighbouring states which had likewise spent time under the overlordship of the 
Mittanian dynasty. 


7 Nuzi, the Nearest Neighbour 


Introduction 


If we seek to position the Middle Assyrian state bureaucracy in relation to other state admin- 
istrations of the time, the first port of call has to be Nuzi.' This town, only some 90 km distant 
from Assur across the Tigris and south of the Lower Zab (see map, Figure 2.1, p. 31), was in the 
15th and 14th centuries one of the principal towns of the kingdom of Arraphe, itself a client of 
the kingdom of Mittani with its capital at Waššukanni far to the north-west on the upper Habur. 
Although it is not mentioned in the Assyrian texts we have recovered so far, the evidence of the 
documents from Nuzi itself makes it clear that the city fell prey to the expanding ambitions of 
the Assyrian state, almost surely under Aššur-uballit at the end of the 14th century, around 1325 
BC, after which point the written record ceases and it seems much of the town was abandoned.” 
The cuneiform tablets recovered from the deserted buildings include lists of charioteers from 
Hanigalbat and records of carnage and plunder in different parts of the Arraphan kingdom, 
some at least of which can confidently be attributed to the hostile activities of Assyrian armies.’ 

Nuzi boasted a palace, as the texts and the archaeology inform us, and it had a resident 
queen to testify to its relative importance within the kingdom of Arraphe.* Frequent refer- 
ences in the texts found at Nuzi show that the city maintained close economic and social 
relations with numerous other settlements dotted across the countryside south of the Lower 
Zab and east of the Tigris. These are classed either as “towns” (alu/URU) or as “farmsteads” 
(dimtu/AN.ZA.GAR). The farmsteads are strikingly similar to the contemporary Assyrian 
dunnu. One of them must be represented by the site of Tell al-Fahhar, some 30-35 kilometres 
west of Nuzi (see Figure 7.1), which was excavated by an Iraqi expedition in the 1960s and 
belonged in the orbit of the town of Kurruhanni.* Here a massively constructed, perhaps 


1 I would like to reiterate here my gratitude to Dr Brigitte Lion for her generosity with her time and expertise in reading 
the first two drafts of this chapter and contributing substantial improvements, including corrections of fact and updated 
bibliographical references, not all of which are explicitly acknowledged. 

For the date of the end of the Nuzi archives see Stein 1989. Nuzi's complete absence from the 13th-century Assyrian 
textual corpus tends to confirm the impression that at that time the town was virtually abandoned. 

The dossier relating to Assyrian hostilities is described and translated in Maidman 2010. 

For the several “queens” in the kingdom see for example Cassin 1958, 24 and Morrison 1979, 15!55, 

The site is described as 35 kilometres south-west of Nuzi (Al-Khalesi 1977, 2), and as 45 kilometres south-west of 
Kerkuk (Wilhelm 1980-3, 371 and Fincke 1993, 159), distances which are not compatible if both are “as the crow flies”. 
Miiller now gives grounds for locating the tell about 20 kilometres north of its earlier position on maps, bringing it more 
or less due west of Kerkuk, about halfway to Tell Ali = (N)atmanu (2009, 327). 

Tell al-Fahhar has usually been identified with the town of Kurruhanni (e.g. Wilhelm 1980-3, 371-2), which features 
frequently in its tablets, but Kolinski (2001), supported by Miiller (2009), presents good arguments for seeing the site as 
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a dimtu in its vicinity rather than the town itself. 
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even fortified, building yielded upwards of 600 cuneiform tablets, and their great similarity 
to the Nuzi archives, underlined by prosopographical links, makes it clear that such settle- 
ments shared a political and cultural unity with Nuzi and with the capital city at Arraphe, 
usually called the “City of the Gods”. Arraphe, only some 17 km north-east of Nuzi, and now 
the impressive ancient tell on which the citadel of Kerkuk stands, was the principal seat of a 
dynasty of local rulers owing allegiance to the Mittanian high king. The palace here will be 
buried deep beneath the modern city, but during the early 20th century AD a family archive 
was eroding out of rooms which must have stood near the edge of the mound in the 14th 
century BC, and the 139 tablets from here which ended up either in the Iraq Museum or 
scattered among other museums across the world have been reconstituted into the “Archive 
of the Wullu family”* 


The Nuzi Tablets 


The town of Nuzi was excavated in the 1920s by an American expedition, and a fine report 
on the work was published in Starr 1937-9.° Extensive excavation took place both on 
the main mound, which measures some 200 metres in each direction, and on subsidi- 
ary mounds in the flat land to the north, which proved to represent residential buildings 
founded on virgin soil, contemporary with Stratum II on the main mound. One of the 
principal achievements of the expedition was the recovery of more than 5000 cuneiform 
tablets, and the value of this haul of inscribed material was much enhanced by the fact 
that it came from controlled archaeological provenances. Tablets were widely distributed 
throughout, both in the five outlying private houses and in the residential houses and pub- 
lic buildings (palace and temple) in the main city, so that the majority of the tablets can 
be assigned to the room and the building in which they were left at the time the town was 
abandoned. 

As at Assur, tablets at Nuzi were sometimes stored in jars (e.g. Starr 1937-9, 339); clay bins 
in the corridor A11/13 may have served for the storage of tablets and certain rooms have 
been identified as archive rooms. The sheer number of tablets recovered, combined with the 
idiosyncratic nature of the language and script, which are Babylonian heavily influenced by 
the Hurrian language of the local population, has meant that as the publication of the tablets 
has gradually proceeded “Nuzology” has become a separate branch of Mesopotamian studies 


? The majority of the Tell al-Fahhar texts still await formal publication. A selection was edited in A. Fadhil’s Heidelberg 
Magister- Arbeit (1972). A few are also published in Ismail & Müller 1977, Al-Rawi 1980 and Fadhil 1981 and have been 
cited elsewhere, for example in Fadhil 1983 (see pp. 353-4) and Müller 1995. A list of the tablets is given by Kolinski in 
SCCNH 12, 3-29 and SCCNH 15, 195-8. 

* Grosz examines details of what is known of the provenance and of the texts composing the archive (1988, 9-16). The 
seals on the Wullu archive tablets in Yale are published in Stein 1987. 

? A very useful summary of the history of the excavation is offered by Stein (1993, 13-15). 

10 See Stein on Rooms A23 and A26, both with door sockets indicating that the rooms could be closed off (1993, 24). 
Copper nails found in A26 may come from boxes or shelves used for tablet storage; Stein suggests that they may have 
derived from a chest containing important documents relating to the family of Šilwa-Teššup (2010, 358). 
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pursued by an active group of specialists.'' The Nuzi tablets outnumber the entire corpus of 
non-literary texts from all Middle Assyrian sites. Although many are still unpublished or 
only available as cuneiform copies, a few of the archives from different households are now 
accessible in comprehensive text editions. On the other hand, texts from the palace or identi- 
fiably state archives are relatively scarce, and have not yet been systematically edited. At Nuzi 
therefore we have rather the reverse of the situation in Assyria: there are more private than 
government archives and the documents from the private sector greatly outnumber those 
from the state sector. Because of this, the role of the written document in the world of Nuzi 
is most easily approached via the private sector, on which modern scholarship has hitherto 
concentrated.” 


The Context: Arraphan Society and Economy 


Before surveying the role of written documents at Nuzi, we need to set the scene with a light- 
ning sketch of the salient characteristics of the society and economy as they are reflected in 
the texts. The town of Nuzi lay fairly centrally within the “Land of Arraphe”: at times at least 
the Lower Zab probably formed the north-western border of the territory, with towns like 
Natmanu and Turša(n) as frontier towns on its left bank, and towards the south-west the high 
barren ridge of the Jebel Hamrin no doubt formed a natural boundary. 

It is more difficult to define limits towards the north-east, in the foothills of the Zagros, 
and towards the south-east, where the political reach of the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia may 
well have oscillated. Nevertheless, it seems likely that the territory of Arraphe, as reflected in 
the geographical range of the Nuzi texts, formed a block of land measuring no more than 100 
by 100 kilometres, very much smaller than the territories controlled from Assur during the 
13th century (see Figure 7.1). Within these limits the land must have been densely settled: 
the texts from Nuzi regularly distinguish between towns (usually written URU, Akkadian 
alu) and smaller settlements called dimtu, a word meaning “tower” and usually written with 
the Sumerogram AN.ZA.GAR." Those settlements called älu enjoyed a definite status and 
self-conscious municipal character. In the edict HSS 15.1 it is clear that each township was 


!! A comprehensive bibliography of “Nuzi studies” up to the year 1972 was given by Dietrich et al., 1972, updated to 
1983 in Fadhil 1983, 346-50. The series Studies on the Civilization and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians begun in 
1981 and currently on Volume 19 has acted as a principal forum for publication on Nuzi for the last three decades. A 
newer list of text editions is given by Negri Scafa 1999, 74-80. See also http://cluster13.ens-Ish.fr/spip.php?article80: 
Un répertoire des publications de textes de Nuzi et Tell-al- Fahhar. It is symptomatic of Nuzi studies that several 
important contributions remain formally unpublished as German Magisterarbeiten or doctoral dissertations from 
North American universities. 

In Pedersén, the separate archives are assigned to their archaeological provenance, and a detailed account is presented 
of the groups of tablets according to their various find spots, together with their modern editions where they exist 
(1998, 19-28). Lion 1999a gives a Nuzi specialist's overview of the different archives and their contexts, with more detail 
and commentary. For the texts he translates, a useful summary of find spots with their associated archives is also offered 
by Maidman 2010, 13-14. 

Nuzi texts do not seem to use the Akkadian word kapru for a village, except as a proper name, and some of the 


settlements given the logogram URU which corresponds to ālu may well have been village-sized. 
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Figure 7.1. Map of the kingdom of Arraphe. © G. G. W. Müller. 


headed by a mayor (hazannu) held responsible for events in the territory claimed by the set- 
tlement. The precise connotations of the term dimtu have been much discussed: it evidently 
refers to a farmstead, but at times it also refers to the territory associated with a farmstead 
(and of course may also include its inhabitants). The same edict makes it likely that townships 
and their mayors were held responsible by the state for any dimtu in their districts." 

One of the most striking features emerging from the Nuzi corpus is the density and fre- 
quency of these towns and farmsteads and the evidence for intense social interaction across 
the “Land of Arraphe.' Both types of settlement are mentioned in the texts in large num- 
bers: Zaccagnini is able to list 39 towns large enough to have a road identified by reference 
to them (1979, 53), Fadhil investigates 50 selected towns (1983), and we know of more than 


The distinction usually observed between these two types of settlement is well reported in Kolinski 2001. 

For the “Land of Arraphe" cf. Fincke 1993, 35-7: that it has a specific political and hence juridical existence follows 
from the concept of the "son of the Land of Arraphe”, implying some form of citizenship status, which occurs in legal 
documents, e.g. Yale 12 Grosz 1988, 56 (restored); "daughter of Arraphe" Gadd 12 (Grosz 1988, 54). The index to Müller 
1994 listing persons mentioned in the Nuzi tablets but engaged in transactions outside Nuzi runs to 45 pages. J. Justel 


a 


notes that the “sons of the land of Arraphe” are frequently mentioned in adoptions of women, some of them stating that 
the adopted woman has to be married to a “son of the land of Arraphe”: see EN 9/3, 299; HSS 19.70; HSS 19.92 Y 22 
(tuppi martūti); HSS 19.87 (tuppi martüti u kallūti). 
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200 separate farmsteads (Kolinski 2001, 151-4). Towns cannot have been more than a day’s 
journey from their nearest neighbours, which has obvious implications for the system of 
communication across the territory. In addition to Arraphe and Nuzi, palaces are mentioned 
in at least eight towns (Cassin 1974, 389), including Tursa(n) on the Lower Zab and, towards 
the southern limit of the territory, at Lubdi. The principal royal household (“the palace”) 
owned fields across the country, as did the queens, including Amminaya who was based at 
Nuzi.!° The kings son Šilwa-Teššup has households not only at Nuzi but also in Anzugalli, 
Al-ilani, Silliawe, Tašeni and Zizza," while his sons Tatip-Tilla and Silahi themselves have 
households at Silliawe.'* The very extensive estates acquired by the Tehip-Tilla family were 
located from north to south of the kingdom (see the map in Müller 1999a, 88). The Kiz- 
zuk family had estates in Purulliwe and “Temtenaé in the south and Suriniwe in the north" 
(Müller 19992, 87). In some cases an archive found at Nuzi nevertheless includes individual 
tablets which state that they were written elsewhere, for example in the archive of Pula-hali 
(or rather, of his son, Pašši-Tilla), which includes tablets written by scribes sitting “at the 
gate"? of Arraphe, Ulamme and Tilla. They were a family of merchants from a place named 
Tupšarriniwe, probably close to Kurruhanni, as a document relating to their activities was 
also recovered at Tell al-Fahhar.”' Naturally individuals also found employment, whether vol- 
untarily or compulsorily, around the kingdom, so at Natmanu we come across a range of peo- 
ple from different places (Fadhil 1983, 102-3). Individual government administrators might 
also be engaged in transactions in towns in different parts of the country, as illustrated by the 
grain distribution responsibilities of Šar-Teššup (Negri Scafa 2009a). 

Although all the signs are that Arraphan society was geographically closely integrated, 
there were of course social and ethnic boundaries. Household slaves were frequently drawn 
from the mountains to the east, perhaps mainly from the Shahrizur plain, and were given 
the generic term Nullu or Lullu (see Fincke 1993, 190-3). There were probably Assyrian- 
speaking settlements in the western edges of the territory," while there is solid evidence in 
the Nuzi archives for well-established families with Kassite personal names. These included 
the Pula-hali merchant family, with its home base at TupSarriniwe (“Scribeville”), where 
they held and acquired land,” although an archive of this family was recovered at Nuzi, and 
the family descended from Kizzuk which not only had a dimtu named after him, but also 
close connections with the towns of Temtenaš, Suriniwe and Purulliwe, and must also have 
had a residence at Nuzi for several generations.” There were also families with pure Babylo- 
nian (as opposed to Kassite) names who supplied some of the scribes in the earliest attested 


16 Müller 1999a, 87; for Amminaya see also Stein 1993, 27 and for her estates Kolinski 2001, 18. For Nuzi queens see also 
Lion 2008. 

17 Morrison 1979, 13°; in more detail Stein 1993, 30-1. 

15 Morrison 1979, 8 and 13. 

19 See Negri Scafa 1998 for gates. 

? Lion 2001a, see Nos. 12-15. 

21 See Lion 2001a, 12. 

2 See Müller 1999a, 85. 

3 See Lion 2001a, 57-9. 

^ Dosch & Deller 1981; for the presence of Kassites cf. also Maidman 1984; Müller 19992, 85-6. 
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generations at Nuzi.” Nevertheless, the majority of people named at Nuzi have linguistically 
Hurrian names, whether they were wealthy creditors or at the other end of the economic 
spectrum. Unlike in 13th-century Assyria, there does not seem to have been a substantial 
ethnically distinct population of dependent workers (šiluhlu),** but there are migrant work- 
ers of varied origins designated as hapiru, and of course the occasional visiting foreign digni- 
tary (ubāru) on diplomatic or military business, such as “the diplomats of the land of Assur” 
(ubārūti $a mat Aššur).” 

To sustain the flourishing settlements of the land of Arraphe required an efficient agricul- 
tural regime. This was predominantly cereal cultivation, mostly dry farming, which must have 
become more difficult as one moved to the south and west away from the mountains. Around 
the major settlements, farmland was termed ugāru, referring to a communally administered 
(but privately owned) environment.” Irrigation was practised, presumably fed by offtakes 
from the left bank of the Lower Zab, but irrigated fields were in the minority: estimates range 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, although unsurprisingly perhaps, there is a higher percent- 
age among the fields acquired by real estate adoption.” Beside barley, wheat and emmer, field 
crops included the summer sesame and millet, and a range of herbs and other food plants 
were grown in “gardens” (kirü) which may also have included fruit trees, though probably 
not dates, for which the region is too far north.” There were some “forests” (qistu/GIS. TIR), 
which will in part at least have been riverside thickets, yielding withies and timber, including 
the unidentified sassügu, while reeds, much in demand for arrow shafts among other pur- 
poses, may have come from river banks or marshy areas.*' 


The Scribes 


The scribes of Nuzi have attracted much attention because in the absence of a regular dating 
system their family history has provided the nearest thing Nuzi has to an internal chronol- 
ogy. It is clear from their names that the principal scribal family of Apil-Sin and his descen- 
dants were of Babylonian origin." They were also probably independent agents, working 
alike for the state and for private individuals; unfortunately (as in Assyria) the majority of 
administrative documents do not mention the name of the scribe and it is difficult to estab- 
lish whether individual scribes worked at the same time for the palace and in the private 


25 Negri Scafa 1999, 68. 

25 For a few Nuzi occurrences of this term see Fincke 1994 with discussion. 

” For example Maidman 2010, Nos. 2 and 3 (HSS 14.48; 50). 

As in contemporary Assyria; see Zaccagnini 1979, 28-9. 

? Müller 1999a, 88 (for these transactions see pp. 351-2). 

3 Though as Dr Lion points out to me Starr wrote that “Date stones in small numbers were found evenly distributed 
among the private houses" (1937-9, 493). Perhaps they were imported from further south. 

?! See Zaccagnini 1979; also Müller 19992. 

32 For Apil-Sins family see Wilhelm 1970, 9-10. An Akkadian name is not a guarantee of a native Akkadian speaker, but 
for Purves's identification of Apil-Sin and three other scribes as genuinely Babylonian see Negri Scafa 1999, 68. 
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sector.’ However, scribes writing for the Šilwa-Teššup household did not receive rations like 
a majority of their direct employees, including merchants, and may therefore have remained 
independent. Many of the legal tablets from Nuzi end with a clause stating where the tablet 
was written: this is often at a city gate, sometimes of Nuzi itself, but also not infrequently at 
a different township. The city gate was a public space, with an associated official known as 
the abultannu, and some standard measures such as the “cubit of the city-gate” (ammatu 
ša abulli) were kept there (see Negri Scafa 1998, 140). At the capital Arraphe several of the 
city gates were frequented by the scribes, and they also worked at the gate of the palace (e.g. 
Grosz 1988, Gadd No. 1) and of certain cultic structures (Negri Scafa 1998, 144-6). Simi- 
larly scribes worked at all three gates in the town wall at Nuzi, as well as at the palace gate 
(Negri Scafa 1998, 152-9).** The documentation from Nuzi alone makes mention of a large 
number of scribes, and some of these are known to have been working at other certainly 
smaller settlements such as Tupšarriniwe (Lion 2001a, 64-7), and a place called Kipri, from 
where there came a group of private documents found in the temple.” It is clear that even 
quite small settlements must have had competent resident scribes, but also that some of the 
scribes moved around from place to place.” This will have been essential if all settlements 
were involved in the collective literate culture, to which the volume of documents from the 
probable dimtu at Tell al-Fahhar bears eloquent testimony. 


Documents in Society 


The private archives from Nuzi include two very large groups of tablets recovered from the 
outlying northern mounds and belonging to the households of high-ranking individuals. 
The texts from the mansion of Šilwa-Teššup, a son of the local king based at Arraphe, amount 
to 729 tablets, the majority of them quite late in the Nuzi sequence and deriving from the 
administration of the household and its various economic activities. From the house of 
Tehip-Tilla came more than 1,000 tablets, predominantly legal deeds which go back to an 
earlier generation and document Tehip-Tilla’s methodical accumulation of a real estate port- 
folio by the purchase of fields from many former owners. Alongside these two main groups 
were numerous smaller family archives of which the archive of Pula-hali (or rather Passi- 
Tilla), edited in Lion (2001) with the seal impressions treated by Stein (2001), has received 
the most thorough edition and historical analysis. 


> For four “palace slaves" acting as scribes and “clearly high-ranking officials one of whom “also practiced as a scribe in 
private matters’, see Negri Scafa 1999, 71-2. 

Of the eleven examples of tablets written at the palace gate listed by Negri Scafa, three were written by Arip-Sarri, and 
she suggests that his activity here may reflect the fact that he is a “palace slave” (IR E.GAL) in HSS 14.593. 

5 B. Lion, pers. comm., referring to the five pages of scribes’ names listed by D. I. Owen and P. Negri Scafa SCCNH 5, 
pp. 149-53. Her edition of the temple texts is in preparation. 

Negri Scafa 1992. 

For the architecture of this mansion, see Heinrich 1984, 87 Abb. 44. 
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Herding Contracts 


One of the first private document types to be treated systematically as a group were the ani- 
mal husbandry records discussed by Morrison. The great majority of these came from the 
archive of Šilwa-Teššup, but occasional examples from other contexts, including the palace, 
indicate that they may serve as typical.** Morrison distinguishes memoranda, recording “total 
numbers of sheep and goats counted and plucked or shorn’, and ledgers, which give “the 
names of herdsmen associated with total numbers of livestock” (1981, 267). Both these she 
classifies as administrative texts; they are not dated or sealed, patronymics are not normally 
given” and they are plainly internal unilateral documents. However, the two best-defined 
text types are both bilateral documents, sealed by the herdsmen accepting responsibility for 
the animals, whether cattle (Großvieh) or flocks (Kleinvieh) listed on the tablets. Under the 
procedure as set out by Morrison, each flock or herd would have been entrusted to the herds- 
man annually at or after the shearing (or rather plucking). A consignment document would 
be drawn up, in which the animals are listed by species, age and sex, totalled, and issued to 
PN, the herdsman, who sealed the tablet: “Total 52 sheep belonging to Šilwa-Teššup, given 
into the charge of Sekaya son of Urhiya. (Seal)stone of Sekaya son of Urhiya".? As a rule these 
documents were not witnessed, but their lists (although also typically undated) provide the 
data for a bilaterally agreed statement from which the shepherd’s obligation in 12 months’ 
time would be calculated. 

This subsequent stage is reflected in the other category of bilateral document, which set 
down in writing the outstanding liability or deficit of the herdsman in respect of the previous 
year.’ The animals the herdsman has failed to supply are again listed by age and sex, but as 
explained by Morrison (1981, 278-9), here there tends to be less detail of the lambs, since 
these are only notional numbers, but the youngest animals constitute a much higher propor- 
tion of the list than they do on the consignment lists, suggesting that the herdsmen found 
it more difficult to match up to the birth rate requirements of the contract than to keep the 
losses of adult animals within the agreed limits. Sealed in the same way by the herdsman, but 
without witnesses, these deficit documents were no doubt retained by the owners along with 
the consignment document for the current year, and used to determine the herdsmans total 
liability in due course. In some instances at least we learn that the herdsman “will bring them 
in at the plucking*^ These two types of document closely resemble the system used by the 
Assyrian scribes at Durkatlimmu in the 13th century (see pp. 303ff.). 


Ej 


Palace texts: HSS13.156 Ehlip-Tilla; 493; JEN525 // 670 (Maidman 2008, 200ff. and 2010 No. 13); HSS14 554; 593 (3 
shepherds among 83 “servants of the palace (LU.MES IR.E.GAL)”); HSS 16.314; 316; 324; 325. 

39 as “usual in the administrative texts" (Morrison 1981, 263). 

ŠU.NĪGIN 52 UDU.HI.A.MEŠ ša Šilwa-Teššup ana SU Sekaya DUMU Urhiya nadnū NA, Sekaya DUMU Urhiya. 
These are called by Morrison “muddü texts”. The technical term for deficit in Nuzi Babylonian is muttů, identical 
in origin and meaning with the contemporary Assyrian muttä’u, although unaccountably Nuzologists continue to 
normalise the word as muddü (cf. the prolonged discussion of this term in Ismail & Müller 1977-8, 30-4, which cites 
writings such as mu-UD-TE-e, which is even at Nuzi more easily taken as mu-ut-te,-e than mu-ud-de,-e as they are 
obliged to transcribe to agree with their derivation from madādu); identity with muttä’u is virtually accepted, however, 
in Müller 1995, 42-3. 

? i-na bu-qu-ni ú-še-ra-bá, Morrison 1981, 2689. 
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Morrison is able to show that some at least of the shepherds in Šilwa-Teššups household 
drew rations for only about half the year, between November and May, presumably because 
they took the flocks to higher pastures during the summer months. They normally worked 
for a single owner, and indeed can be referred to as “PN,, the shepherd of PN,”, and although 
some came from other towns, most were regular members of Nuzi society: “the facts that 
they are identified by patronymic, that they contract for their work, that they settle disputes 
with their employers in court, and that they provide specialized services distinguish them as 
free skilled professionals who worked willingly” (Morrison 1981, 261). 


Land Transactions 


The practices of animal husbandry and the agricultural products and processes were very much 
comparable to Assyria’s, but the tenure of land was differently organised. A large proportion of 
the legal texts from Nuzi derive from a devious procedure of fictive adoption, recorded in the 
most idiosyncratic of all Nuzi document types, the “tablet of filiation" (tuppi mārūti). In these 
documents, in return for a “gift” (qistu) the current owner of land (or other real estate such as a 
building or threshing floor) formally adopts as his son the intending purchaser, thus enabling 
the new owner to “inherit” the property before the death of the original owner. The situation is 
so much taken for granted by the texts that we have no clear statements of the reasons for this 
elaborate procedure. Unlike at Aššur, there is no sign of the formal involvement of the state 
(in the person of the king) in the legal formulation of a new real estate title deed, but judicial 
disputes indicate that the monarch did have a role to play in issues of land tenure. There is 
equally no sign that the existence of joint ownership rights by families or communities con- 
strained sales. Most studies of the phenomenon have assumed that the initial entitlement to 
the relevant category of land was granted by the crown to a family head and his heirs, with no 
provision made for the title to be transferred to another person or family, and that making the 
new owner a member of the family was a way to circumvent this prohibition. 

Explanations of the apparent embargo on a formal sale have often sought the reason in the 
state service obligation called ilku, which could be attached to real estate of all kinds, includ- 
ing houses and threshing floors, and was passed down within the family from father to son. 
It seems certain that at Nuzi ilku duties were owed to the king in Arraphe, and in Dosch’s 
words, “Everything seems to indicate that the King of Arraphe gives out the ilku-land” (1993, 
71). However, this does not apply to all land: while a high proportion of real estate adoptions 
referring to ilku also mention the palace, similar adoptions with no reference to ilku very 
rarely do so (Dosch 1993, 70). Therefore, while some texts do take care to specify that the 
original owners will continue to carry out the attached ilku duties, it may be wrong to assume 
that the liability for ilku is the sole cause of the fictive procedure. 

In fact in earlier generations especially there are also tablets from both Nuzi and Tell 
al-Fahhar which record the purchase of land in more familiar straightforward terms, using 


5 Cf. Grosz 1988, 82: “the legal notion of a final, ‘reinforced’ document did not exist in Nuzi/Arraphe" For the Assyrian 
situation see p. 35. 
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the word simu (cf. Negri Scafa 2005, 143; Maidman 2010 No. 84), either separately from or 
in connection with a fictive adoption, and a recent study by Fincke advocates a different 
explanation for the procedure, noting that there is evidence that the adopting (i.e. selling) 
family could remain in effective possession of the land, even though the nominal ownership 
changed hands, with both the old and the new owners benefitting annually from the produce 
from the land. This might have been more satisfactory for families in economic need than the 
land pledge scenario (in Nuzi, tidennütu), where the indebted family lost possession of the 
land and thus of its productive capacity, and may mean that the scarcity of “normal” land sale 
texts is not because of a formal prohibition but because the adoption procedure was preferred 
with its advantages for both sides. 

Another question still unresolved is what the performance of ilku duty entailed in theory 
or in practice: personal service for the state (or the palace), as is often assumed on the basis of 
the Akkadian terms alāku and ilku - but in military or civilian contexts? In Maidmans recent 
summary of the situation (2010, 163-9) it is accepted that ilku would constitute an obligation 
to the state, and he notes that “the only specific descriptions of the ilku are agricultural labor 
for the government ... the manufacture of textiles ... and other non-military labor” (2010, 
164). However, he himself notes here that a term for “obligatory military service” is “curiously 
lacking” in the Nuzi corpus, and it must remain at least a possibility that as in other times 
and places this form of state service sometimes involved military and sometimes civilian 
conscription without a hard and fast dividing line between. 


Loan, Pledge and Family Law 


The methodical documentation of land transactions is the clearest indicator of the impor- 
tance attached to written deeds in Nuzi society, but other document types reinforce this. 
Land could also be leased or pledged to guarantee a loan, and the technical term for this is 
tidennütu. This typical Nuzi term also covers a wide variety of transactions, including the 
pledge of persons, in particular an arrangement whereby the borrower undertakes to serve 
in person in the household of the creditor for an agreed number of years, his service func- 
tioning in place of interest on the loan.“ In some cases this relationship will have ultimately 
resulted in the debt enslavement of the borrower, and slave sale documents also exist. There 
is also a range of documents from family law: as well as the fictive land transactions, there 
are real adoptions, in which an older man genuinely takes on a son and heir, as can be seen 
from the filial duties to which the adopted son commits himself. A variant on this, which 
reflects attitudes to the economic role of the family, is displayed by those cases when a man 
adopts another man to act as his son-in-law, thereby positioning his daughter in a patrilin- 
ear family and enabling her effectively to inherit the family property.^ An example of this 
comes from Wullu’s archive at Arraphe, which also included yet another form of adoption, 
in which Wullu had been given a woman called Aste “for daughterhood” (ana martüti) by 


44 For different kinds of antichretic loans cf. Maidman 2010, 213. 
45 See Grosz 1988, 44-5; Grosz 1989; Lion 2004. 
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her father, Mušteya, with the intention that he should marry her off to one of his sons or to 
someone else, keeping the bride price paid for her.'^ The tablet itself records that Musteya's 
son Akkulenni had subsequently failed in an attempt to get the judges to reverse this because 
Wullu was able to produce witnesses to Mušteyas original statement. Also well represented 
are wills (tuppi simti), which not only specify the goods inherited by the heirs but also their 
responsibilities, notably the duties of the senior heir to mourn and maintain the funerary cult 
of the deceased. 

The courts at Nuzi seem to have been kept busy, to judge from the number of records of 
judgements that have come down to us, and the population resorted to legal action on fairly 
trivial issues. The king had an overriding responsibility for the processes of justice and could 
be involved at different stages in the process. Those in search of justice might appeal to him: 
“I have repeatedly sued him and I have supplicated the king, and they wrote to Hutip-apu 
the governor of the land”.*” He may instruct his officials at Arraphe - often those holding the 
office of sukkallu — to arrange proceedings, and may be required to deliver sentence after a 
river ordeal has identified a guilty party.** Judges may have been appointed by the king, but 
seem to be locally based, sometimes belonging to families who appear in other roles in the 
Nuzi archives. The records of court business were sealed by the judges and by one or both 
parties, and those we have come mostly from private archives where the successful litigants 
would have stowed them.” If the courts also retained dossiers of their decisions, we do not 
have these. We do also have a characteristic class of Nuzi document introduced by the sign 
EME (lisanu), meaning "tongue" or “statement”, in which depositions by one or more par- 
ties and a result are recorded and sealed by witnesses (see Figure 7.2). These are found in the 
context of court judgements, although they also occur in a wide variety of other legal transac- 
tions including loan and sale texts.^? 

Both court records and a variety of land transactions testify to the significance accorded to 
the written document by the courts.?' Thus we read in the judicial decision JEN 2.321 “Inas- 
much as he ... read aloud before the judges the tablet of Hutip-apu, the regional governor, 
(that) 9 towns testified for Kel-tesup with respect (and that) the cylinder seals of the men 
from the (same) 9 towns and of Hutip-apu were rolled on the tablet .. ^? Similarly in a land 
dispute at the capital city of Arraphe we learn that "the judges heard the (original) tablet of 


= 
& 


See Gadd No. 35 in Grosz 1988, 48. On the adoption of women see also Grosz 1987. 

JEN 2.321: 7-9 ana šarri us-tu-he-hi-in, Maidman 2010 No. 61. Cf. JEN 325 (Dosch & Deller 1981, 95). 

So HSS 13.422 (Lion 2000, 152). For the involvement of the state’s central authorities, who at least sometimes were the 
sukkallu, and ultimately of the king in person, see the letter JEN 4.325, edited most recently as Maidman 2010 No. 57. 
Malefactors are to be hauled before the king in AASOR 16 No. 76. 

Maidman is no doubt right that the documents we do have were drafted to confirm the rights of the successful litigant, 
but they would be sealed by judges and must have had the authority of the state behind them. 

5° Some examples cited in CAD L, 212. Nuzi court documents were discussed in the doctoral dissertation of R. E. Hayden 
on court procedure at Nuzu, Brandeis University, 1962. Other formal statements are introduced with umma “Thus 
saith”. For lišānu declarations relating to loans see Lion 2001a, 18, 33-4, 45 and so forth., and for other types of text see 
the Cumulative Catalogue presented as Owen 1995. 

Already on this point see Maidman 1979, 182-3;2010, 209. 

Translation of Maidman 2010, 141. 
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Figure 7.2. Declaration (EME=lišānu) concerning an orchard adoption (EN 9, 30 + NTF P 230(1) from 
Tulpunnaya Archive). Reverse, showing scribes and witnesses’ seals and captions. © Ph. Abrahami. 


agreement stating that whoever breaks the agreement will pay 1 cow”’ While real estate was 
shared between heirs on the death of the father, the division can be described with reference 
to the title deeds: “Out of Našwes tablets Wanti-šenni took two tablets, Akawatil two tablets, 
Pui-tae two tablets, Šukri-tešup took two tablets. From this day we, the sons of Wullu have 
divided among ourselves” No doubt these tablets from the grandfather of the four brothers 
recorded the details of the properties and made it unnecessary to prepare new deeds repeat- 
ing the same information. At Nuzi in a legal statement we read “and now I have given those 


5 Grosz 1988, 89 Kelsey 2 (tuppu ša tamgurti). 
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houses with their tablets as a donation to Šilwa-Teššup, the son of the king” (Maidman 2010 
No. 80: 12-16).** After recording that Tehip-apu has carried out the sale by adoption of a 
dimtu together with various facilities, and stating the fine for abrogating the deal, the scribe 
adds: “Thus Tehip-apu; ‘I have also given to Ehliya the tablet of that dimtu’” (Maidman 2010 
No. 81). 


Commerce 


Private commercial documents are in regular use.” Many of these can be viewed as genu- 
ine loans, made by a better-off creditor to a debtor in current need: this follows from the 
observation that not only were loans of grain normally for repayment “after the harvest’, but 
even advances of metal (principally tin but also copper or bronze) fell due in the summer 
months (Kurilli and Sehali, months iii-v), as exemplified in the archive of Pašši-Tilla.* Other 
contracts from the same archive show Pašši-Tilla using his capital resources to commission 
goods and services: thus he provides agents with the capital required to supply a product at 
a later date, such as a shekel of gold “for the purchase" (ana simi) and supply of barley (Lion 
2001a, 27-31), or for the provision of sheep (No. 37).” Also in this category are trading 
investments, for example Lion 2001a, no. 16, where six men receive a capital sum of 3 talents 
52 minas of tin which are deposited “in a purse" (i-na ki-si), a term in widespread use already 
in Old Babylonian times for an investment (Lion 2001a, 32). Pašši-Tilla also provided cap- 
ital in the form of tin to enable a certain Zunna to participate in a palace trading mission 
(a-na KASKAL.ME ša e-kdl-lim, No. 12:7), in one instance specifically for the acquisition of 
horses (No. 13). Many of these tablets were in fact written at the town of Tupšarriniwe where 
the family belonged, and which seems to have been closely linked to Kurruhanni. It is not 
known why the tablets which form this archive should have been stored at Nuzi. Zaccagnini 
observed that, unlike his father, Passi-Tilla seems to have been involved in lending to mer- 
chants, but not in travelling on their trading ventures himself. 

The activities of the merchant class best attested in our written sources are in foreign trade. 
Contracts drawn up with an investor record commodities or currency taken by a merchant, 
"as purchase material for" or "for the purchase of" specific commodities. The relationship 
between an investor and a merchant could be long term: we have a legal case where a cred- 
itor claims unpaid annual interest of 50 per cent on an initial investment dating back all of 
15 years." Trading commissions from the household of Šilwa-Teššup include a slave supplied 
for the acquisition of a horse or mare 4 or 5 years old (HSS 9.149=AdŠ 565), witnessed and 


54 B. Lion will shortly show that one of these tablets is actually known to us from Šilwa-Teššups archive and published as 


HSS 19, 35. There is plenty of evidence for the retention of previous title deeds by the new owners of real estate in the 
Old Babylonian documents. 
55 See Owen 1969 for loans of commodities; Eichler 1973; Zaccagnini 2001; 2002; Wilhelm 1992; Jordan 1990 on 
tidennütu. 
See Lion 2001a, 34-5 for such transactions in this archive. There is a bias in this archive towards metal loans compared 
with, for example, loans in the Šilwa-Teššup archive, which has been attributed to their business mode. 
See Zaccagnini 1977b, 185 for the distinction between commercial debts and commissions. 
55 Maidman 1993, No. 5; cf. Lion 2000, 144. 
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sealed; for a similar procedure see HSS 9.36 (=AdŠ 566). The palace also engaged in simi- 
lar transactions. So a woman worth 5 minas of copper was handed over to a merchant for 
the purchase of exotic items including spices and coloured wool and dyes (AASOR 16.77”); 
or two cloths and two sets of cloaks belonging to the palace “for trading" (ana tamkārūti), 
in exchange for which the merchant Arrapha-atal is to supply a talent of myrtle (AASOR 
16.78%). 

It is noticeable that whereas Pašši-Tilla seems normally to have provided trading capital 
in the form of one or more metals, merchants operating both for the palace and for Silwa- 
Teššup might take their capital either as textiles or as a slave(woman), although to balance the 
items received by a merchant against the goods he brought back, their value was sometimes 
expressed in metal. This reflects the fact that as in earlier centuries in Mesopotamia, the role 
of a tamkaru could embrace not only the acquisition of exotic items required by his custom- 
ers, such as horses or spices, but also the redistribution within the economy of commodities 
from the supplier to the consumer, receiving and retailing capital goods of which the cus- 
tomer wished to dispose.*' In the case of textiles in particular, we can see that the merchant 
class was therefore effectively the retail arm ofa textile enterprise, finding a market for goods 
produced by the household or palace. 

At the same time, the practice of supplying the merchant with capital in the shape of com- 
modities, rather than a weight of metal acting effectively as currency, may reflect the fact 
that in the Nuzi economy more generally some modes of payment do retain symbolic value. 
Having observed that "in contrast with developed monetary economies ... many ancient 
/ archaic / ‘primitive’ / ‘simple, or whatever, societies do not make use of an ‘all-purpose 
money, Zaccagnini comments that “Ihe Nuzi documents offer a paramount example of a 
segmented economy of this sort: even a cursive perusal of the textual data testifies to the high 
degree of "specialization of the various classes of goods, in their employ as standards of value 
and, above all, as means of payment” (1984, 143). In real estate adoptions (tuppi mārūti), for 
instance, the "gift" handed over by the adopted party (i.e. the purchaser) is not expressed 
as a weight of silver or copper, but as a range of different commodities, such as “1 set of... 
wheels... 1 garment, 3 rams, and 3 ewes" (Maidman 2010, No. 67), *5 sheep, 5 goats, (and) 
20 minas of tin" (Maidman 2010 No. 70) or, at Arraphe, ^20 minas of copper (and) 4 sheep" 
(Gadd No. 44; Grosz 1988, 61), “30 minas of copper (and) 1 homer of grain" (Gadd No. 34, 
Grosz 1988, 69), or in an exchange of land (supe’ultu) a package comprising “4 homers of 
grain, 40 minas of copper, 1 zianatu rug,” (and) 2 qu of oil” (Gadd No. 40, Grosz 1988, 74). 
For a slave woman at Arraphe, the price was *1 4-year-old ox, 2 sheep, 1 cloak, 2 homers of 
grain, 3 shekels of silver, 1 mina 30 shekels of bronze, 6 minas of tin - these are the valuta 
(annütu KU.BABBAR.MES)” (Contenau 46, Grosz 1988, 117). 


5 Provenance not stated; unwitnessed, sealed only by “Ilu-ittiya, the merchant”. 

© Room C89; unwitnessed, sealed only by “Arrapha-atal, the merchant”. Very similar HSS 15.262 (Lion & Sauvage 
2005, 63). 

61 For this dual role of the merchant in early southern Mesopotamia see Postgate 2003b. 

62 Perhaps of felt: see Schneider-Ludorff 1998. 
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It is plain that payment in more than one commodity was expected, although in strictly 
economic terms it could have been made in a simpler form, because the cumulative value of 
the package was well understood. Thus in referring to an earlier land transaction a litigant 
states: “From the sons of Pula-hali Ireceived 1 good 4-year-old cow, 10 good sheep, 26 minas 
of tin (and) 8 minas of bronze, these (as) silver/money (KU.BABBAR)” (Lion 2001a, 101 No. 
10:19-25). Similarly a refund of an assemblage of items comprising donkeys and tin, which 
were given out on loan, may be simply referred to as "silver (kaspu)”. While kaspu here might 
imply little more than the total price expressed as an abstraction, in some texts the compo- 
nent parts are explicitly estimated in terms of silver: a future payment for a slave woman is to 
be composed of *5 sheep, 1 beast (either an ox or a good 4-year-old donkey), and [x] shekels 
of silver payable in whatever medium he wants: Totalling 20 shekels of silver? In marriage 
documents similar combinations are found making up the bride price: “bridewealth is reck- 
oned in terms of silver, even though it is paid in specific commodities where livestock espe- 
cially plays an important role" (Grosz 1988, 110). A recurring value for bride wealth in Nuzi 
texts is 40 shekels, or less often 30 shekels, of silver, and this may be explicitly stated, after an 
enumeration of the components of the package: thus in HSS 19.75 the initial payment is of 
1 donkey, 2 sheep and 3 minas of tin, together valued at 15 shekels, followed by a further 15 
shekels at a later stage.“ Such transactions are doubly symbolic, in that the standardisation of 
the price implies that non-economic constraints are at work, and the package of commodities 
composing it also bears the stamp of social convention. Similarly, fines in legal documents 
are sometimes expressed as 1 mina of gold and 1 mina of silver, but for less serious contraven- 
tions there is a standard fine of “1 ox.* 

The trading contracts from both Pašši-Tilla's and Šilwa-Teššup's archives are generally 
formalised bilateral documents, witnessed and sealed, but for similar transactions within 
the administration there is room for less formality. The examples from the palace are sim- 
ilar to other administrative tablets in which a member of the institutions staff is accepting 
liability: they are sealed, and the sealing party is identified by caption, but witnesses are 
not listed nor do they apply their seals.** This strongly suggests that Zaccagnini was right 
to conclude that “the tamkāru was a subordinate member of palace personnel’, citing HSS 
14.593, where three “merchants” (LŪ.MEŠ DAM.GAR), like shepherds, are included in 
a list of 83 “palace servants” (LU.MES IR E.GAL) receiving rations.” On the other hand, 


6. 


3 


HSS 19.110, cf. Zaccagnini 1977b, 188; see Müller 1995, 375 for this passage, with the interpretation of hasahusennu 
as an Akkadian+Hurrian term meaning “payable in the form he wants” (“in beliebiger Form bezahlbar” on page 380.) 
Compare Zaccagnini 1981, 360: “TUG in Nuzi thus represented a commodity of standard dimensions and weight. It 
was employed often as a means of payment’, also citing one passage where a list of commodities paid over in a tidenniitu 
transaction includes “1 textile instead of 5 shekels of silver” (JEN 297:20). 

See Grosz 1981, 175-8 with the individual texts summarised in Table 5. Dr Justel notes that this phenomenon is still 
clearer in HSS 19.83, and RATK 2 or IM 70970 (40 shekels silver), and well exemplified in the dossier HSS 5.79 + HSS 
9.111 + HSS 5.13. 

For example Lion 2001a, No. 9 (EN 9/3, 230); EN 9/1.404:39 (SCCNH 2 p. 629) “1 good ox” (1 GU, SIG,.GA); but in 
Lion 2001a, No. 8 (EN 9/2, 267) two oxen. 

See Zaccagnini 1977b, 179. 

67 Zaccagnini 1977b, 173; summarised in Zaccagnini 2002, 178. 
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this does not rule out the possibility that the same merchants might carry on business for 
other clients. 

Although they relate to very similar transactions, the differences between the palace 
merchant commissions and those from the Šilwa-Teššup archive are not accidental. Silwa- 
Teššups residence at Nuzi is palatial,” and his household only private in a manner of speak- 
ing, but it was kept separate from the palace, and although the archives recovered from the 
house are predominantly administrative, rather than legal as in the case of Tehip-Tilla, they 
are concerned more or less exclusively with the administration of his own household and not 
with state affairs. Thus a great many of the texts are records of rations issued to the depen- 
dants of the household, who include not only labourers attached to it but also Šilwa-Teššups 
immediate family, including his chief wife, as many as seven concubines (esréti), his sons and 
perhaps his mother.” 


Documents in the State Sector 


The Palace Archives 


Similar ration lists from the palace indicate that although the king’s principal residence was 
at Arraphe, he also maintained a household at Nuzi with a queen, concubines and musicians 
(see Lion 2008), but although he may occasionally have resided there, much of the documen- 
tation from the palace was to do with state administration rather than its internal affairs. The 
palace, which lay centrally on the mound, was made up of rooms arranged around at least 
two large courtyards (see Figure 7.3).”' Collections of tablets came from different parts of the 
complex, and are grouped by Pedersén into eight archives (1998, 17-20). There is at present 
no comprehensive edition of the approximately 600 tablets thought to have come from the 
palace, although overviews of the material were offered by Mayer and Pedersén among oth- 
ers, and plans for a Web-based resource are well advanced. Certain types or groups of tablets 
have been the subject of separate studies, often concentrating on specific topics such as mil- 
itary administration or bricks.” It appears that for the most part the texts still stored in the 
palace at the time of its destruction were, as might be expected, from the state’s administra- 
tive activities, and not the private legal documents preponderant, for instance, in the Tehip- 
Tilla archive.” Nevertheless, with the exception of the military documentation, the activities 


So Zaccagnini 1977b, 180-1; 2002, 178. 

© Cf the comments of Stein on the architecture of “House A" (1993, 24). 

7 For his family, see Morrison 1979. 

7! From Starr 1937-9, Plan III; also reproduced by Pedersén (1998, 18); Heinrich 1984, Abb, 43. 

? The standard work on the military evidence from Nuzi remains the Brandeis PhD thesis of Timothy Kendall. Texts 
specifically recording suits of armour or their parts (coming largely from Room N120) are listed by him in Kendall 
1981, 201'. See also Negri Scafa 1995. On bricks cf. Mayer 1977; Zaccagnini 1981, 357-8; Lion & Sauvage 2005. 

75 The archives of Tulpunnaya were found in N120 at the eastern end of the palace, along with military documents, and 
are perhaps the only family archives from the complex identified as the palace. Why they were there is a question which 
cannot be definitively answered at present (cf. Lion 1999a, 49, citing Mayer 1978, 40-9; AASOR 16 Nos. 14-45; Lion 
20012). For the location of this room see for example Pedersén 1998, 18 (his archive Nuzi 1). 
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Figure 7.3. The Palace at Nuzi (after Starr 1937-39, Plan III). Courtesy of the Semitic Museum, Harvard 
University. 


of the palace and the way they are documented very much resemble what was happening 
in the private households. This does not, however, mean that the parties involved and the 
scribes were incapable of differentiating state business from their private transactions. Just as 
in Assyria, the palace is referred to almost as a persona in its own right, and Nuzi texts also 
make use of the phrase “in the hand of” or “in the charge of” (ša/ina SU) where a person is 
responsible for, but not the owner of, a commodity.” 


Commodity Movements 


Commodity transactions in the palace fall into two main categories, receipts and issues, and 
in the nature of things items received will in due course be issued. Edible items would have 
been distributed as rations to the palaces dependants, who were many and varied: “scribes, 
cultic personnel, male and female singers (usually coming from Assur or Hanigalbat), mes- 
sengers, physicians, millers, brewers, bakers, cooks, potters, wood and metal workers, leather 
workers, smiths, bowmakers, gardeners, fishermen and poultry breeders or fowlers, male 
and female weavers and spinners, carpet manufacturers, heralds, manufacturers of ointment, 


74 Cf. the comments of Stein (1993, 41-2). 
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barbers, nurses, fullers, preparers of oil, and a number of Hurrian professional names not yet 
translated"? One of the palace households had as many as 224 personnel.” 

The palace also required raw materials from which to produce a range of manufactured 
products, and the specialised work of supply and subsequently manufacture may partly have 
been carried out by craftsmen or other specialised workers who were not permanent members 
of the personnel. In some, if not all, such cases the production was administered through the 
work-assignment (iskaru) system already described in Assyria. Raw materials such as wood 
from the forest workers (HSS 13.110:1-6), or spices from the gardeners (HSS 14.239=601), 
are delivered to the palace as their work-assignments, but the palace also receives finished 
products designated iskaru, such as arrows from a bow maker (sassinnu; HSS 14.226:1-3) 
or chariots or parts of chariots from those who make them, and wooden artefacts and bas- 
kets from the forest wardens (HSS 13.315).”” Also classed as iškāru are raw materials issued 
by the palace to the craftsmen, such as oil to textile workers (HSS 13.198:11-12) or wool, 
oil and leather to someone making a chariot (on different tablets). Dosch considered that 
some of these documents “seem to imply some form of contracted labor” (1987, 232), citing 
HSS 15.299, which “records disbursement of metals from the palace depot or from a private 
person to a metal worker to make definite objects or utensils out of them, with the explicit 
order to return the fabricated objects"? Such texts are not witnessed, but may be sealed: 
thus HSS 15.208, which lists wool and skins issued as his iskaru to the helmet manufacturer 
Hutip-Tilla, is sealed by him to acknowledge receipt.” In another economic sphere we find 
an iškāru may be attached to fields, perhaps where a duty to harvest has been imposed on cer- 
tain persons, or state land is entrusted to someone for cultivation.*° Texts from Tell al-Fahhar 
attest to individual farmers supplying a proportion of their crop to the palace.*! 

Apart from rations to its immediate dependants and work materials for those it employed, 
the palace occasionally loaned commodities to private individuals or for private purposes, 
but this seems to have been relatively rare: “Les préts de céréales ou de métaux, fréquents dans 
les archives privées, ne font pas partie des activités du palais.’ There are however a number 
of “brick loans”. These record that the palace loaned hundreds or thousands of bricks to per- 
sons who undertook to repay the same number after the harvest (which would coincide with 
the time of year when straw and labour were available for the manufacture of new bricks). 
These are bilateral documents, and the eight texts listed by Lion and Sauvage recording loans 
from the palace all use the term hubullü “loan’, while the borrower(s) seal(s) the tablet (2005, 


7 Quotation from Dosch 1987, 231, based on Mayer 1978. The singers may not actually have come from Assur and 


Hanigalbat, but rather have been specialists in the two musical traditions (see Lion 2008). 

Dosch 1987, 231; and HSS 13.30 lists 240 palace staff comprising 160 women plus 80 men and children. 

Or wooden agricultural implements (HSS 13.101, see Schneider-Ludorff 2002, 129). 

On metal workers and associated iskáru arrangements see now also Negri Scafa 1995; Schneider-Ludorff 2009, 526-9. 
Kendall 1981, 211, also on HSS 15.196. 

Cf. Grosz 1988, 116 BM 120109, an unsealed document probably from a private archive at Arraphe, or Kolinski 2001, 
121 on HSS 13.300 and 13.212 (now edited Dosch 2009, No. 32a, and No. 30=Maidman 2010 No. 94 respectively), 
where the iskäru is explicitly associated with harvesting. 

Müller 1995. 

® Lion & Sauvage 2005, 68; cf. Zaccagnini 2002, 177. 
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64-5), but they are not witnessed, suggesting that the borrowers had a close relationship 
with the palace, and indeed one of them, Naniya son of Kip-ukur, is known elsewhere as a 
merchant working for the palace (2005, 65).** Lion and Sauvage have noted two similar loans 
made by the major domo (šakin biti) Erwi-Sarri, no doubt on behalf of the palace. One (HSS 
14.196, Room M79) is for malt, another (HSS 14.220=626, Room R76) for reed arrow shafts: 
in each case the borrower seals the tablet and neither has a repayment clause or witnesses. 
Comparable too are a few texts which do not use the word loan (hubullü), recording issues of 
various items by the palace to individuals with similar but not identical phrasing: the recip- 
ient “received from the palace and will return it”, or “received X belonging to the palace and 
will return it" or "received from Nuzi and will return (it) to the palace" (Lion & Sauvage 2005, 
69-70). These tablets too are sealed by the recipient but unwitnessed. 


State Administration outside the Palace 


In what seemed to bea private house on the main mound, lying to the north-west of the pal- 
ace, were documents from the family of Zike with his son Artimi and grandson Šar-Teššup 
(Pedersén's Archive No. 11: House 31°). Negri Scafa comments: “Although documents con- 
nected to palace administration found in private houses are not very common, they are not an 
unusual find at Nuzi”, and in the case of this house they are “in the majority" (20092, 437-8). 
The main archive came from two rooms in the sector north of the temple in particular (C19 
and C28), and they fell broadly into two categories, legal documents, discussed at length in 
Negri Scafa 2005, and administrative texts, addressed in Negri Scafa 2009a. Šar-Teššup, the 
person mostly involved here, belonged to the third generation of the family known to us, and 
hence late in the Nuzi time span.^ He was a chariot rider, and also at times bore the titles 
emantuhlu and atuhlu, which can be quite high in the military hierarchy.** It emerges that 
he was much engaged in the administration of the army, in particular in the provision and 
distribution of barley not only at Nuzi but at widely separated places within the kingdom of 
Arraphe. This activity seems to fall under the immediate control of the šakin māti, the “gov- 
ernor of the land” who is encountered as the senior administrator in the palace at Nuzi.*” 

It is apparent, that as with the family of Urad-Serua at Aššur (Chapter 4.5), the family's pri- 
vate legal documents were stored in the same house as a collection of texts which relate to its 
activities as state officials. This suggests, without proving it, that one or more members of the 
family held a state office but actually carried out its duties from their own premises. In sup- 
port of this we may note that not only the documentation but also commodities belonging to 


8 
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Commissions for the manufacture of bricks are known from private archives, and these are much more elaborately 
formulated with details of the wages paid, and penalties payable in sheep for non-delivery, with a number of witnesses 
(Lion & Sauvage 2005, 81-4). 

Pedersen 1998, 20-2; his “House 31” is “Group 31” in the excavators terminology, used by Negri Scafa 2005; cf. Lion 
1999, 52; Negri Scafa 2009a. 

Though his activity does not all belong in the final days at Nuzi (Negri Scafa 2009a, 475). 

See for instance Kendall 1974, 99ff. for emantuhlu. 

Kolinski 2001, 13; Negri Scafa 2009a, 476. For the occurrence of private texts in the palace, and vice versa, cf. Lion 
1999a, 62. 
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the state could be stored in the private residences: this at least seems to follow for amounts of 
barley recorded in the archive from the House of Zike, son of Artirwi. Negri Scafa comments 
that “these houses may have been part of a network of peripheral warehouses that were man- 
aged ‘on paper’ by the palace, being freed in this way of the need to store and transport the 
barley” (2009a, 472-3). This is reminiscent of the situation encountered at the rural centre of 
Duara under the control of the Assyrian provincial governor of Durkatlimmu, where at least 
two houses named after individuals are mentioned as storage locations for the palace crops 
(see p. 318). 

The mixture of state records with private archives is not confined to the transport or stor- 
age of grain but also extends to other aspects of military administration. Tablets recovered 
from Rooms 11-12 in the House of Surki-Tilla, located off the main mound, included at least 
two texts listing charioteers or soldiers, and a comparable situation may be reflected in the 
case of Room A34, in the House of Zike, son of Akkuya, directly adjacent to Šilwa-Teššups 
mansion in the north-eastern suburbs, where numerous lists of chariot riders were found 
(Dosch 1976; Pedersen 1998; Lion 1999, 48; Dosch 2009).** 


Documentary Format 


Evidence for scribal training at Nuzi does not come from the palace but only from houses in 
the south-west sector,” yet the close similarities between the archives from Arraphe, Nuzi and 
Tell al-Fahhar demonstrate that there was a single well-developed scribal tradition in force 
in the land of Arraphe, which dictated some habits or general practices in the presentation 
and content of documents. As often happens with cuneiform texts, more attention has been 
given to the outward appearance of the Nuzi tablets by those working on the seal impres- 
sions or “glyptic” than by the philologists concentrating on the cuneiform content. The two 
biggest archives — Tehip-Tilla and Šilwa-Teššup - have received comprehensive treatments 
by Porada and Stein respectively, and their work is fundamental to any commentary on the 
format of Nuzi tablets and their sealing practices, while their plates give more photographs 
of tablets than any philological edition, even if they concentrate on the parts showing the seal 
impressions. Stein in particular has devoted much attention to the issues of tablet format, in 
addition to sealing practice, and her careful and comprehensive account of the Šilwa-Teššup 
archive, reinforced by her subsequent study of the Pula-hali archive (Stein 2001, reveals some 
general practices, even though a great deal of variation can be observed.” 


55 On the other hand Rooms D3 and D6 north-west of the temple, from which came the 280 texts listing among other 
things grain for the royal horses, may not have been a private residence (Lion 1999a, 52; Pedersén 1998, 20: archive 
no. 9: "Archive in the Arsenal"). 

See pp. 370-1 for the texts in question. There is no sign of a school building or mention of schooling in the texts. 
Porada (1947) was a path-breaking study of seal impressions on an archive of tablets, but it is also of its time in that, 
unlike Stein (1993), it includes no description of the tablets themselves or the positioning of impressions, and makes 
no attempt to make any link between the styles or iconography of the seals and the social identities of their owners. 
Photographs of Nuzi tablets will become available in time in the material presented by the Cuneiform Digital Library 
Initiative (http://cdli.ucla.edu/). 
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Ihe Nuzi texts do not use as many technical terms for different types of tablet as those 
from Assyria, and almost everything is simply called a “tablet” (tuppu).”' We do not even 
know the Nuzi Akkadian for the envelopes or case-tablets used for letters and occasionally 
for legal and administrative documents (see pp. 367-9). Most tablets can be assigned to one 
of three main classes, discussed here in turn: (1) legal documents, witnessed and sealed; (2) 
sealed administrative tablets; and (3) unsealed tablets. 

Legal documents. Regular legal documents include loans and pledge (tidennütu) documents 
and other texts recording an obligation, deeds of sale and records of payments as part ofa sale 
process, records of court proceedings and family law transactions including real adoptions. 
With formal transactions taking place in the domain of public law, witnesses were essential 
and they are listed after the substantive text: “before (IGI) PN” On such public and bilateral 
documents we therefore find a number of seal impressions because one or sometimes both of 
the contracting parties and some or all of the witnesses can be expected to impress their seals.” 
In contrast to Assyria, but in common with Babylonia from where some of the scribal families 
originated, seals are normally placed at the end of the document, after the list of witnesses or, 
in the case of legal judgements, which were sealed only by the judges, after the verdict. The 
scribes seal is normally noted at the beginning or the end of the witness list (see Figure 7.2, 
p. 354). As in 14th- to 13th-century Assyria, separate captions (“Seal of PN”) are ideally placed 
so as to identify each individual seal impression, but lack of space sometimes made this too 
difficult to achieve: in such cases not all the witnesses sealed or the scribe might save space by 
simply writing “Seal of PN” without a separate listing of the witnesses’ names. 

Sealed administrative texts. For records of transactions within an organisation the officials 
involved often used their seals, but the text would not identify them or the scribe (if he was 
a different person), and there would be no witnesses.? Such documents may be classed as 
administrative.” Unlike the Tehip-Tilla archive, where the great majority of the tablets were 
legal deeds, most of the texts from Šilwa-Teššups house (those numbered AdS 1-547) are 
administrative, with only about 100 legal documents and letters (AdS 548-644). Within the 
category of sealed administrative texts there are two main types. There are informal bilat- 
eral texts, generally sealed at the end by the person accepting liability for or acknowledging 
receipt of the commodity in question (e.g. Figure 7.4).” As well as the great majority of the 
grain loans (Wilhelm 1992: these are mostly made to groups of debtors, listed with their 
patronymics, and are sealed by one or more of them), this would include the documents 
termed by Stein “Receipts and consignments” and “Debts and debt payments” In this cate- 
gory are also work contracts and trading commissions. These may use the same formulae as 
legal transactions in the public sphere, but whether such bilateral texts required witnesses 


9 


There appears to be no mention of writing boards (lē'u) in the Nuzi or other Arraphan archives. 

For sealing practice as illustrated by the Šilwa-Teššup archive see Stein 1993, 32-3, and note that “All formal agreements 
that require the presence of witnesses bear as many of their seals as possible, in addition to the seal of one or both of the 
contracting parties” (Stein 2001, 257). 

Stein 1993, 41. 

Stein 1993, 30. For the contrast between legal and administrative texts see p. 80. 

Stein 1993, 42. 
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Figure 7.4. Administrative tablet from Room L14 of the palace, showing sealing at base of reverse 
(HSS 13 165). © Ph. Abrahami. 


varied: as Stein notes “internal administrative contracts involving employees require no wit- 
nesses’, but “those involving outside agents or merchants ... were drawn up before witnesses 
who generally signed along with the debtor and the scribe” (1993, 48). For merchants, as we 
have seen, this holds within the Šilwa-Teššup archive, whereas the trade commissions from 
the palace needed no more than the merchant's own signature, reflecting a close relationship 
with the palace if not actually membership of its permanent staff. Similarly with some crafts- 
men: when receiving an iškāru commodity from the palace, a craftsman like Hutip-Tilla the 
leather worker would seal the tablet, with his seal identification caption at the end of the doc- 
ument,” and the brick loans from the palace are unwitnessed (see p. 360). 


°° For example Kendall 1981, 211 on HSS 15.24. 
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Figure 7.5. Impression of seal of King Ithi-Teššup on the reverse of tablet (HSS 14.3). © Diana Stein. 


In the other category of sealed administrative tablets the seal is impressed by an individual 
who has some form of oversight over the transaction and is authorising or authenticating the 
contents. An extreme example of this is no doubt provided by the tablet HSS 14.3, a statement 
of proceedings before King Ithi-Teššup which bears his seal across the whole reverse of the 
tablet (see Figure 7.5). Less ceremonially, some of Silwa- Tes&up's earliest annual barley ration 
lists were sealed at the end by the administrators and occasionally the scribe (Stein 1993, 39). 
Ihe seals are sometimes not identified by a caption, and Stein comments that the individuals 
“were evidently familiar to all concerned" Similarly an early wool ration list was sealed by 
Šilwa-Teššup himself; unusually for an administrative text, this includes the provision that 
the tablet should be broken, perhaps when the final distribution to the household personnel 
has taken place.” Like the other bilateral class of sealed administrative texts, these ration 
lists are not witnessed, and this also applies to the palace records sealed by a group of the 
same three or four administrators (Tišam-mušni, Ezira, Pai-Tilla and Surki-Tilla), records 
which include the list of 224 palace personnel, a long list of furniture, a list of persons from 
the town of Anzugalli(m) and a textile account.” It seems unlikely that in these instances the 


? Wilhelm 1980, 158-60; Stein 1993, 40-1. The meaning of šu-up-du-ma in this clause remains unknown. The provision 
that a bilateral administrative document should be broken once the obligation was met is standard Assyrian practice 
but encountered less often at Nuzi. Stein writes here of “authorizing or authenticating the contents’, but these are two 
different things, and I think it is fairly clear that this must be a case of (pre-)authorisation rather than authentication. 

?* For these texts and officials see Lion & Sauvage 2005, 63". 
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officials are signing up to a quasi-commercial obligation; rather by impressing their seal they 
are either vouching for the correctness of the contents of the text or supplying proof that they 
have authorised a transaction it records. 


Unsealed Tablets 


Administrative records were very often left unsealed. Such tablets without seals or witnesses, 
were, as we would expect, principally unilateral documents serving the internal purposes of 
the organisation. Two types of unilateral record (memoranda and ledgers) were kept by those 
in charge of flocks (see p. 350), while in the household of Šilwa-Teššup there are simple lists 
(“rosters”) of personnel which were “generally unsealed” (Stein 1993, 38), as were the grain 
ration lists (although as mentioned previously some early barley ration lists from earlier in 
the archive do have seal impressions). These documents were used by the administrators to 
keep a long-term record of the household’s issues of rations from four different establish- 
ments outside Nuzi: “one series of key lists ... compiled by one team of administrator and 
scribe ... show that a single year was covered by four separate lists of monthly rations; one for 
each principal household” (Stein 1993, 38). In some of these lists “personal names are omit- 
ted and replaced by summaries of distributions to groups of people identified by occupation 
or status" (Morrison 1979, 4), making it clear that they are gathering data for the institutions 
internal purposes, not to serve as evidence of a bilateral relationship. 

In the public sector one particular type of document was explicitly described as a mem- 
orandum or “reminder tablet” (tuppi tahsilti””), although this description is placed at the 
end of the text rather than as part of an introductory formula as on adoption or pledge texts 
which begin tuppi mārūti or tuppi tidennūti.' Such tablets are characterised by Lion as notes 
keeping track of an operation. They sometimes report on interim (and unresolved) stages in 
a legal case, in which case they may be sealed or witnessed, for example HSS 5.46 concerning 
the ownership of a field, which was sealed by three persons known to be judges (Dosch 1976, 
No. 21), or AdŠ 263, unwitnessed but sealed (Wilhelm 1992, 134), but they may equally be a 
household's internal memoranda." They could relate to a variety of situations, such as a dis- 
agreement over the price of a slave (e.g. JEN 195, Zaccagnini 1977b, 175), advances of metal 
(EN 9/2.452, Lion 2001a No. 51) or lists of outstanding grain disbursements.'? This phrase 
"reminder tablet" is used further south in Babylonia, where an extended version of the phrase 


? See CAD T 53b for citations, giving several variant forms, not to say corruptions, of the word from Nuzi and Arraphe 


(e.g. tashiltu, ta-ah-iz-zi). Such forms indicate that the word must have been common in the Nuzi vernacular, not 
merely an Akkadian technical term employed by learned scribes. 
100 As observed by Müller (1999b, 230). 
Lion 2001a, 47 à propos No. 51, a note of amounts of tin loaned by Wahhurra, son of Pašši-Tilla to six persons 
(“Il ry a pas de témoins, ce qui est normal pour un memorandum’). The less common tuppi hussusi, a “reminding 
tablet”, may be subtly different, as at least two examples were sealed (HSS 13.459:12 = AdŠ 727, Stein 1993, 43; AASOR 
16 69:18). 
? For example the text treated by Müller 1999b, who points out that unsealed (and unwitnessed) tablets called tuppi 
tahsilti need have nothing to do with court proceedings: the phrase simply means *memorandum" and was used in 
various social situations. 
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encountered in the first millennium, ana tahsilti la masé Satir, is reminiscent of those (nor- 
mally unsealed) texts Middle Assyrian scribes would describe as “written down so as not to 
be forgotten" (ana là masae Satir).'°° 

Equally intended for an establishment’s internal organisation are texts which group a 
number of transactions on a single tablet, often referred to by the convenient German 
terms Sammeltafel or Sammelurkunde. As Grosz comments, “Sammelurkunden were 
internal records of estate or revenue and not legally binding acts. They were not sealed, 
nor did they contain witness lists” (1988, 107°°). A few such tablets were kept in the House 
of Tehip-Tilla. Maidman comments that we might expect the essential data of different 
land transactions to “be summarized and recorded on a series of inventory tablets. How- 
ever, only seven such tablets at most may be so classified amongst the hundreds of Tehip- 
Tilla family real estate texts” (1979, 66). This scarcity of long-term internal recording 
is typical of most Nuzi archives, but it is clear that efforts were sometimes made in this 
direction. Alongside more than 200 grain loans from the house of Šilwa-Teššup there are 
just five tablets!” which summarise the data from a large number of the individual loan 
documents. To take one example, AdŠ 251 has rulings separating the data taken from 
individual tablets and concludes “Total 20 tablet(s) which have been copied (subalkutu). 
Total 329 (homers) of grain loans”. Some of the original loan tablets have survived and are 
sealed (e.g. AdŠ195, listed in AdS 250:18-22),'* but as to be expected, the compilations 
are unsealed. 


Sealed Letters and Envelopes 


A good proportion of letters were sealed at the end (i.e. usually at the base of the reverse) by 
the named author, with a caption identifying the seal, similarly to sealed internal adminis- 
trative documents, which in a sense they often are.'°° Others were enclosed in an envelope, 
for example AdS 595 (HSS 15.255), a sealed envelope for an unsealed tablet, with the sender's 
name written and his (or her) seal impressed, on the exterior.” This practice, also common 
to Assyria and other periods and places, achieves physical protection for the text on the inner 
tablet (which by definition must have undergone transport), conceals the contents of the let- 
ter from all but the recipient and guarantees the authorship. 

Envelopes enclosing tablets other than letters are scarce, as at Middle Assyrian Assur, 
because they were not used for most types of legal and administrative documents. Exceptional 
is the envelope enclosing a formal record of legal proceedings, JEN 321. The tablet was writ- 
ten by Urhi-Teššup and sealed by two state judicial officials (sukkallu) and 14 other witnesses, 
but the envelope simply has “[(Seal)stone] of Urhi-Teššup, the scribe” written on it, no doubt 


9? CAD T 53b; for the Middle Assyrian phrase see p. 80. 

* Wilhelm 1992, Nos. 250-4. 

*5 See Wilhelm 1992, 105-6. 

% For one such letter - from Mušteya - see Deller 1983, with a list of other letter tablets sealed in this way on p. 1617. 
07 Stein 1993, 36; also HSS 14.24 (transliteration: Fadhil 1983, 31-2). 
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Figure 7.6. Envelope to Adš 97 showing seal impression of Hašip-apu with caption (below). © Diana Stein. 


alongside his seal impression." Perhaps this was intended to give physical protection, either 
because it was being transported or simply for long-term storage. Other envelopes are found 
on a miscellaneous handful of tablets in the Šilwa-Teššup archive noted by Stein. She con- 
cludes that “the regular use of envelopes in administrative contexts cannot be established"? 
Nevertheless it is striking that in five cases the envelope, which gives a summary of the interior 
tablet, also bears the seal of the high-ranking Hašip-apu, son of Tahiristi (see p. 375, footnote 
133), although he is not mentioned in the text of any of the tablets. Three of the five are ration 
lists, and two are concerned with animal husbandry, and it seems clear that the addition of 
an envelope to the tablet enables Hašip-apu as a third party to indicate his authorisation or 
approval of the document. One of these, AdS 178, is an unsealed tablet with a brief note of two 
amounts of grain issued, and the text on the envelope is even briefer, but interestingly begins 
with “Tablet of ...” (tup-pu ša ...); the same is true of AdS 97, illustrated in Figure 7.6. This is 
strongly reminiscent of the Middle Assyrian practice of introducing the text on an envelope 


108 See Maidman 2010 No. 61. Diana Stein informs me that Porada was unable to include this tablet and envelope in her 
work since they were on exhibition at the time. 
19 Stein 1993, 36. 
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with the word tup-pi (see pp. 71-2).'' These envelopes are all used for transactions internal to 
the household, not on external bilateral documents such as debt-notes, and there is a definite 
parallel here with the Middle Assyrian use of case-tablets called kisirtu to record the ratifica- 
tion of a transaction by a third neutral party within the administration.!"! 


An Alternative Recording System 


Tablets recording the consignment of an animal for fattening were also enclosed in an enve- 
lope giving a summary of the contents and sealed by the herdsman.'” This extra formality 
may reflect the fact that shepherds, like merchants, spent much of the year out of reach of 
the household, and the need for a formalised bilateral document is underlined by a paral- 
lel recording procedure mentioned in animal husbandry texts, which refer to stones used as 
counters, evidently serving as a way of storing information in place of tablets (Stein 1993, 47). 
Nuzi has produced one example of this device, showing that "stones" should be taken liter- 
ally (Abusch 1981). A simple square tablet with a seal impression on the reverse lists a flock 
of 49 sheep and goats and states that they have been entrusted to Ziqarru the shepherd (ana 
SU Ziqarru ... LU.SIPA nadnū). The numbers are precisely matched by numbers inscribed on 
a sealed oval bulla with the heading “stones of sheep" (NA,.MEŠ ša UDU.MES), with a cap- 
tion to the impression identifying Zigarru as the owner of the seal. What is unique is that the 
excavators recovered from inside the bulla 49 small pebbles. We may reasonably conclude that 
Ziqarru was not himself literate, so that he could be reassured by the presence of 49 pebbles 
(and no more) that he was signing up to the right number of animals, even if the pebbles could 
not differentiate in the same way as the cuneiform texts between species, age and sex. Abusch 
suggests that the shepherd would normally retain a bulla of this sort, and indeed other Nuzi 
cuneiform flock counts, including several from the Šilwa-Teššup archive, do mention animals 
which “have not been downloaded (nadü) into the stones" (1981, 8).!? The use of stones does 
seem to be confined to flock counts of one kind or another, and we should see this particular 
recording device as designed for the interaction of literate administrators with shepherds who 
we may reasonably expect to be unlettered, even if, like Zigarru, they had their own seals." 


Seal Substitutes 


The case of Ziqarru the shepherd may partly at least account for the absence at Nuzi of the 
impression of a debtor's fingernail as a substitute for his seal, a practice which is attested in 


10 See Wilhelm 1985 no. 178, and for the envelope and its text see Wilhelm 1992, 158. The envelopes for AdS 34 and 97 
also have a brief note beginning tup-pu Sa ..., and 97 has a caption identifying Hašip-apus seal. 

!! Dr Lion informs me that there are also rare envelopes among the palace administrative documents, for example HSS 

15.2, but these have not yet been studied as a group. 

112 Stein 1993, 43-4. 

15 Passages cited in CAD A/i, 60. For Šilwa-Teššup see Stein mentioning AdŠ 389-92 (1993, 47); see Stein 1993, 147: 
“11. Acknowledgments of muddu- and shearing-obligations not registered among the counting stones” and “12. 
Acknowledgments of muddu-obligations not registered among the counting stones”. 


!^ For seal ownership cf. Stein 2001, 254. 
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Babylonia and had been adopted in Assyria by the 12th century at the latest." Perhaps this 
was simply not required because seal ownership was general throughout all echelons of soci- 
ety, reinforcing the perception of Arraphan society as rather well integrated. 

Not infrequently we read in a legal document that one of the parties has “drawn his hem” 
using the phrase ganna mašāru.''* In Nuzi, as more generally in earlier centuries, the hem 
or fringe of a person’s garment had symbolic significance and a variety of actions using the 
qannu are encountered in legal texts (see CAD O 83-4).'!” This action is not recorded at the 
end of the text where the seals are impressed, but incorporated in the body of the narrative, 
and despite the well-attested contemporary Babylonian practice of impressing the garment 
fringe (sissigtu) on a tablet in lieu of a seal (CAD S 323a), Stein was evidently right to con- 
clude that “a hem impression did not, therefore, substitute for a seal” (1993, 78). Indeed there 
is no sign on any of the tablets in question of the impression of a textile hem.''* Moreover, as 
Malul correctly notes in the course of his lengthy discussion of the phrase, the persons car- 
rying out this act are not the debtors or sellers, but the other party to the transaction who is 
“discharging an obligation"? 


The Role of Writing at Nuzi 


Taken as a whole, the cuneiform material from Nuzi may reasonably be seen as representa- 
tive ofthe role of written documents in the society. The town itself was of course considerably 
smaller than the city of Aššur, and a much larger percentage of its buildings was explored by 
the excavators than is the case for the Middle Assyrian levels at Assur. The degree of similar- 
ity among different Nuzi archives, and prosopographic interconnections between them, also 
tend to suggest that what we now have is a fairly representative sample. If certain classes of 
text are rare or absent from the surviving corpus, this may genuinely reflect the composition 
of documentation chosen by the society to be preserved. Letters, for instance, are relatively 
scarce, and at Nuzi we have no literary, or non-utilitarian, texts, and only a single fragmentary 


!5 For Babylonia see CAD S 251-2; for Assyria see p. 74. 

116 From Arraphe in Grosz 1988, 70 (e.g. Gadd No. 10 and Yale No. 1); from Nuzi in Stein 2001, 262; Lion 2001 Nos. 1 and 

2 from Pula-hali. The verb masäru means to “draw, drag”, and the phrase has usually been understood to imply that 

the hem has been applied to the wet clay of a tablet, but Malul suggests that some other (unexpressed) object is drawn 

or "brushed" across the hem. This seems possible, and there is undeniably no evidence that a tablet was involved in the 

action. Cf. also Wilhelm 1992, 135-6. 

See also Liverani 1977. 

us This was observed by Malul (1988, 324) and is confirmed by more recent publications and by inspection of the 
tablets - which all come from the temple - by Lion and Stein (B. Lion. pers. comm.). Thus four tablets from 


117 


the Šilwa-Teššup archive mention this procedure, but in no case is there apparently a textile impression on the 
clay (Stein 1993, 78), and the same applies to the three tablets bearing this phrase in the Pašši-Tilla archive 
(Stein 2001, 262) [the absence of textile impressions on JEN 186 and RA 23, 33 is also confirmed by J. Justel's 
collations]. 
"9 Malul 1988, 325, his emphasis; this observation is also supported by subsequent publications. Thus in the Silwa- 
Teššup archive in two cases it is a person paying who takes this action, whereas a seal would normally be impressed 
by the person acknowledging receipt; and in the two other instances it is the adoptee in a land adoption deed (i.e. the 


purchaser), and not the "adoptive father" (Stein 1993, 78). 
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royal inscription.' There is just one omen text and a handful of lexical lists.'?' This need not 
surprise us, because texts of this kind are also virtually absent from the provincial and pri- 
vate Middle Assyrian archives which have come down to us. The majority of tablets from 
the early generations at Nuzi are legal documents from the private sector, which is a familiar 
Mesopotamian situation reflecting the fact that conveyance documents acting as title deeds 
to property in real estate or slaves were intended to be, and were, retained for generations, 
whereas most administrative documents would have outlived their usefulness after a year or 
two, and at Nuzi tend to come from the closing years of the Nuzi archives.'” 


Writing in Arraphan Society 


The life of the town of Nuzi and the land of Arraphe displays abundant use of written docu- 
ments for economic and social purposes, as in contemporary Assyria, and statements within 
some of these documents give a clear indication that the existence of a written instrument 
was important if not essential to establish certain rights of ownership or entitlement to credit. 
To what extent these practices were affected by time and space is of course very difficult to 
determine: commenting on the landholdings of the Wullu family of Arraphe, Grosz writes 
"Some property certainly was in the family for generations without there being any written 


» 


record of it ...” and further “I imagine that a large portion of land was owned in this way, 
without any written documents. These came into being when the circumstances of ownership 
were undergoing a change"? Likewise of the Tehip-Tilla archive at Nuzi, Maidman notes: 
"Whereas written contracts seem to have been typical in real estate transactions involving 
outsiders, documents for transfers within the family were reserved for situations other than 
the typical father-son pattern. No surviving text reflects the typical transfer pattern" (1979, 
39). No doubt a similar situation obtained with family law documents: the formally witnessed 
and sealed tablets recorded the departures from the norm or sometimes cases where signif- 
icant amounts of wealth were at stake. There can be no doubt that some of the Nuzi families 
were wealthy and that this was at least partially at the expense of others less well off: it is 
understandable that (as we see at Assur in the 14th century) their entitlement to landhold- 
ings needed to be backed up by written instruments whose validity would be recognised by 
the state-regulated law courts. In the same way, the social inequality represented by some of 
the tidennütu documents recording an obligation of personal service to one Nuzi citizen by 
another would also make the existence of a legally recognised document desirable. 


120 Meek, HSS 10 no. 231. The clay tablet is in Assyrian script, and curiously not edited in Grayson 1987, 335, which only 

gives seal inscriptions. 

Apart from the single omen text (Enuma Anu Enlil, Lacheman 1937; from room D6 in the building north of the 

temple, according to Lion 1999a, 52), there is a small group of nine lexical texts (mainly UR,.RA=hubullü) attesting 

to connections with the Babylonian scribal tradition (Lacheman 1939). They were mostly found in the houses in the 

south-west sector of the mound in P313 and one in K465, with another from Room 151 (see Morrison 1987, 187; 

Pedersén 1998, 23; Lion 1999a, 55-6; Negri Scafa 1999, 72-3). 

? Anexception is provided by the räkib narkabti lists associated with the archives of Akap-šenni s. Zike s. Akkuya “dont 
certaines comptent parmi les plus anciennes retrouvées à Nuzi" (Lion 1999a, 48 on A34). 

1233 Grosz 1988, 60, with fn. 4 on p. 106. 
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Despite the difficulty of allowing for the chances of discovery, it seems likely that the preva- 
lence of written documentation in these areas of social relations during the century or two of 
the Nuzi texts and within the frontiers of the land of Arraphe was unusually high. The conven- 
tions in force here cannot have extended much further in space, given that there was Assyria 
to the west and north, Babylonia to the south and the (probably illiterate) “Lullu” lands to the 
east. It is impossible to guess how far back the written practices may have stretched beyond 
the earliest attested Nuzi families, and we know nothing of whether their tradition could 
have survived the Assyrian destruction of Nuzi (and other towns in the kingdom). In terms 
of the distribution of written documentation within the society, Grosz thought that “writing 
had a different impact in different strata of the society. There is no doubt that in the sphere 
of central/royal/official administration the importance of writing was overwhelming. Surely, 
it grew less important, the further it moved away from the official sphere. In the rural coun- 
tryside the impact of writing would have been negligible. There would of course be certain 
aspects of e.g. economy (transfer of immovables, for example) where written statements were 
traditionally used. Certain social groups (such as merchants) would obviously also mani- 
fest a high degree of literacy” (Grosz 1988, 158, footnote 6). However, the example of Tell 
al-Fahhar, with more than 600 tablets from a single farmstead, makes one doubt whether 
there was in the Land of Arraphe an illiterate penumbra round the towns. The sheer number 
of scribes attested in the Nuzi texts, some of whom worked at other settlements, also suggests 
there was a fairly dense and uniform scribal culture across the kingdom. 

The rich body of documents from family law makes it very clear that as one might expect 
Arraphan society was largely built round the patriarchal (and patrilocal) family. Archives 
from private houses often stretch back for three generations, and both property and real 
estate were passed down from fathers to their sons. While most of the population of Nuzi 
must have been directly or indirectly reliant on agricultural output, there is also evidence for 
families active as businessmen and merchants over more than one generation, such as the 
Pašši-Tilla and Hasip-Tilla archives. The documentation of their activities was often recov- 
ered from the buildings at Nuzi we must presume were their family residences, although the 
Pašši-Tilla family may have originated from Tupšarriniwe, and retained its interests and no 
doubt a residential base there too. The most elaborate household at Nuzi was almost certainly 
the House of Šilwa-Teššup, but in principle it was an extreme version of the standard house- 
hold, with more space, more personnel, more agricultural enterprise and more commod- 
ities at its disposal. As we have noted previously (pp. 361-2), from some households were 
retrieved documents concerned with state administration, and it seems certain that the state 
drew on the members of elite families to act as its agents or officials. Hence private archives 
shared space with state documentation and involved the same people: it is hardly surprising 
therefore that we find resemblances between the two written traditions. 


Writing in the State Sector at Nuzi 


Written documents were certainly employed by the state in the practice of government, 
although at present we lack certain genres: we have no laws, nor are there state land grants 
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or tax exemptions, known in Kassite Babylonia and in first-millennium Assyria. We might 
have if a comparable body of material had been recovered from the capital at Arraphe. The 
government there needed to communicate with its palaces and its own personnel across the 
territory, on both judicial and administrative (especially military) affairs, and we do have 
clear if scarce evidence for this in a variety of forms. 

As we would expect, the king himself, as well as his close officials, might send directions 
out to their representatives in the different palaces on specific occasions, or to the formal 
representatives of each community. Commenting on one letter (JEN 494) K. Deller wrote 
that, as with Neo-Assyrian royal orders, its style is laconic, but unambiguous: it includes the 
legitimation of the courier and the command to fulfil his transport needs (in the shape of a 
light chariot).'** More formally, though, the royal court also promulgated a class of decree 
known as a südütu. It is generally assumed that such decrees when mentioned at Nuzi were 
issued by the king from the palace at Arraphe. That it came from the king is clear where the 
text uses the phrase “he has decreed” (ultedi or ustedi), ^ and on one occasion we have an 
actual decree tablet complete with the seal of the king (HSS 15.1:48, see Deller 1983). The 
decrees might address a variety of issues which required the intervention of the state: reg- 
ulating the amount payable to a merchant for ransoming a citizen of Arraphe from abroad 
(JEN 195, e.g. Zaccagnini 1977b, 175), or the ilku duties owed by the inhabitants of cer- 
tain towns."^ Although we may guess that such decrees were read out in public, probably 
at a city gate or the gate of a palace, some were certainly also distributed in written form. 
AASOR 16.51 would seem to be a copy of an earlier royal decree, sealed by two high offi- 
cials,” concerning the fate of daughters of palace personnel - with a requirement that it be 
read out every 3rd or 4th year “so that it be not forgotten (ana lā mašč)”.”* The tablet HSS 
15.1, sealed by the king, Mušteya, describes itself as an “edict” (sädütu), and is addressed 
to the mayor of a single town (Taššuhewe), but the instructions in the body of the text are 
intended for “every mayor" ([attlamannu hazannu). It seems clear that the mayors are held 
responsible for events within their territory, which is presumably the land claimed by a set- 
tlement (alu). The owners of farmsteads (LŪ.EN.MEŠ AN.ZA.GAR) are to be notified by the 
“governor of the land" (šakin māti) who “will give them individually tablets" (tuppatu ana 
ahinnü inandi<n>aššunūti) with instructions in them. The essential role of writing is evi- 
dent: copies of the royal edict are disseminated from Arraphe to the mayors of the different 


174 Deller 1983, 156. 

125 For example in HSS 14.9 and JEN 195 (see Lion 1999b, 320”). 

26 HSS 14.9 from Room G29 in the temple area on the main mound (Maidman 2010, No. 76; cf. Lion 1999b, 320); the 
text is not explicitly called a südütu, but uses the word us-te-di (the king) “decreed”. 

77 They were Heltip-apu and Kartip-erwa (HSS 13 Pl. 9 B): Diana Stein writes (pers. comm. 4.ii.2013) that “both seals 
have plain metal caps, an indication of status. Those on the seal used by Heltip-apu are unusually wide (and replace the 
original caps decorated with granulation). The imagery on both seals and the presence of an inscription also denote 
high status. The seal used by Heltip-apu = AdS seal no. 406, an office seal that was used by several individuals in several 
official capacities, beginning with Ar-Salim (a contemporary of Hišmi-Teššup, whose name is inscribed on the seal) 
and ending with Sar-Teššup s. Pai-Tilla. Pai-Tilla is most often associated with this seal, but often it appears without 
caption. So yes, it would appear that AASOR 16-51 was signed by 2 high officials.” 

128 Copy: Lacheman 1976, 145-6 No. 9. 
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towns, and in addition to this the governor of the land has to pass the instructions on in 
writing to individual dimtu-owners.!” 

Ihe centralised control in political affairs which this edict exercises can be paralleled in 
the judicial sphere. We have seen that the judicial system was headed by the monarch and 
his high officials based at Arraphe, but administered locally by local judges, who remained 
in communication with the centre. Some südütu edicts were debt relief measures of the kind 
known from Old Babylonian times as andurāru, a word occasionally encountered in the 
Nuzi and Arraphe texts, sometimes replaced by the Hurrian term kirenzi."' It is generally 
agreed that where these terms are used we are witnessing royal edicts decreeing the release 
of those serving as debt slaves. There is less agreement about the significance of the frequent 
statements that a tablet had been written “after the edict” (arki šūdūti): one elaborate exam- 
ple reads “Ihe tablet was written after the new edict in accordance with the command of the 
king, of the month of Kinunati of the “City of the gods” (Arraphe), in the month of Mitiruni 
in Nuzi”. >! Where phrases like this are found in a text recording the alienation of real estate 
or in a loan document, there is a temptation to draw parallels from other Mesopotamian 
times and places and assume that the scribe is stating that the transaction should not be 
affected by a previous royal edict cancelling debts incurred as loans and land transactions 
driven by economic coercion. Among Nuzi specialists the frequency and apparent normality 
of this clause there has bred scepticism that this could universally have been the case, but no 
more convincing alternative has yet been proposed. Regrettably, we have as yet no example 
of such a šūdůtu, a reminder that however voluminous our written sources are, they are inev- 
itably an imperfect reflection of the whole picture.! 

Ihe great bulk of state documentation from Nuzi itself naturally reflects the administrative 
processes of the local palace. It includes ration and personnel lists relating to the palace’s own 
residents and employees; records of commodities produced or consumed as part of its regular 
activities, including agriculture, animal husbandry and manufacturing; and a variety of docu- 
ments concerned with the provision of personnel and equipment for the army. A great many 
of these tablets are unilateral memoranda or lists intended for the internal consumption of the 
palace staff. There are also informal bilateral documents, sealed by individuals acknowledg- 
ing an obligation to the palace: these are mostly still internal to the palace administration and 
involve people regularly engaged in the palace' activities, as is apparent from the lack of filia- 
tion and absence of witnesses. A very similar situation evidently prevailed in the household of 
Šilwa-Teššup, who was the kings son, and it is clear that documentary practice, in particular 
the use of less formal bilateral documents to control transactions within an organisation was 
not the sole preserve of the palace but could be found in larger households too. 


29 Cassin 1982, 115-17; Deller 1983; Maidman 2010, 30-3 No. 8. In passing, it may be worth remarking that nadí in this 
text, which has often been translated “abandoned”, would more plausibly be rendered as “situated”. 
130 Cf in particular HSS 9.102 and EN 9/1.195 described in Lion 1999b, 320 and Zaccagnini 2002, 184-5, where both 
Südütu and andurāru/kirenzi occur. 
3! Or JEN 478, 9-12: "The tablet was written after the edict (arki Südüti) of the palace at the door of the city-gate of 
Temtenaš” (Deller 1981, 63). See also Maidman 2010 No. 81:35-9. 
? On the thorny question of the nature of the Südütu edicts referred to in legal documents see Lion 1999b; Zaccagnini 
2002 (citing voluminous earlier literature). 
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Nuzi and Assur compared 


The Role of the Monarchy 


In time and space, Nuzi, or rather the Land of Arraphe, is the nearest neighbour of Assur in 
the 14th century. In both lands written documents played a major role in the political, legal 
and commercial regulation of society. At first sight their written output makes the two states 
look remarkably dissimilar, but on closer inspection they can be seen to have much in com- 
mon. Although with the passage of time the Land of Aššur expanded into a different order of 
magnitude, the two states had a broadly similar structure. In Assyria the provincial governors 
channelled the intentions of the central government to their territory from their palaces: 
the indications are that the earlier halzuhlu/hassihlu in charge of a district called halzu was 
replaced in the 13th century by the bel pahiti and that the province then became known as a 
pähutu. In Arraphe, there is a Sakin mati, “governor of the land” some of the time at least resi- 
dent at Nuzi,'? and it is clear that the palace at Nuzi was a local seat of government. Opinions 
are still sharply divided as to whether the halzuhlu at Nuzi fulfilled a similar function to his 
Assyrian counterpart and had general responsibility for a district called halzu, or some more 
specialised role.'”* For communication between the centre and the local palaces the Middle 
Assyrian state made extensive use of “(royal) representatives” - gepüte (3a Sarri) - to medi- 
ate between the central state authorities (the king, his immediate entourage) and officials 
elsewhere. This term is not prevalent at Nuzi: to some extent the need was less, given the 
smaller scale of the kingdom (Nuzi was only 17 kilometres from the capital), but where the 
king at Arraphe does need to convey instructions on administrative affairs which require 
more than a sealed letter, this task seems to be entrusted to a person of high status acting as 
an “envoy” (mar šipri).'”” At Nuzi we also meet the herald as a highly placed state official par- 
ticularly concerned with military affairs, although he presumably had other duties as well. 
The same may apply to Assur, if it is the heralds who are the eponymous officials after whom 
the writing-boards listing army conscripts are named (see p. 27). 


53 But Hašip-apu s. Tahiristi, who was a high administrator within the household of Šilwa-Teššup often given the title 
halzuhlu, is also once called šakin māti (see Kolinski 2001, 13). 

Against the idea that he was a governor responsible for a province (halzu) is Maidman 1981. On the other hand neither 
Dosch (e.g. 1993) nor Zaccagnini (1979) has a problem with seeing halzu as a district. For the provincial system in 
Assyria in detail see now Llop 2011. 

See Mayer 1978, 162 and compare Negri Scafa 2009a, 472 in connection with barley transport. See also Hutiya, s. 
Kuššiya the “envoy of the king”, who features in Šilwa-Teššups archive (Wilhelm 1992, 103 citing AdS 516 and 550, 
and in court judgements AdS 586-7); and Tatip-Teššup, a prince and “envoy of the palace" (mentioned in Wilhelm 
1992, 140). I am grateful to Dr Ph. Abrahami for allowing me to cite from his Habilitation (Abrahami 2012) instances 
of a mar šipri identified at the end of a transaction, similarly to the mention of a gēpu at the end of some Assyrian 
administrative documents (see p. 29): HSS 14.130, 134, 149, 150, 154; HSS 15.232. 

136 See for example HSS 9.6 where the mayor (hazannu) of Anzugallu has the herald assemble troops (Cassin 1982, 108), 
and other similar situations described by her on pp. 104-6. She notes (p. 99) that, like scribes, the herald is not given 
rations by the palace at Nuzi. 

Note the association between heralds and state call-up in a 9th-century decree, where temple staff are exempted from 
conscription for “ilku, tupsikku, the levy of the land (diküt māti) and proclamation of the herald (šisīt nāgiri)” (Kataja 
& Whiting 1995 No. 60 rev. 26). 
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In both states the king certainly had a nominal role as the ultimate judicial authority, but 
it seems likely that the close-knit nature of his dominion would have made it more practica- 
ble for the king of Arraphe to be materially involved with the administration of justice for all 
his subjects than for the Assyrian king, based at the south-eastern extremity of his territory 
with some provinces 300 kilometres distant in the 13th century. While Assyria has left us a 
number of tablets of laws, records of judicial proceedings are extremely scarce, whereas many 
court cases have been recovered from the private archives at Nuzi. The Assyrian king held 
the title uklu (“overseer”) inherited from earlier centuries, which was employed in contexts 
where he acted in a judicial role, such as promulgating an edict (riksu). Some such edicts 
were generally applicable in public contexts, but we also have a compendium from succes- 
sive monarchs which regulated behaviour within the four walls of the palace. Royal decrees 
in Arraphe are termed südütu, and we do have mention of at least one which was specif- 
ically concerned with the behaviour of palace personnel, but the same term was used for 
edicts which affected public commercial life in particular, in some cases at least decreeing 
the cancellation of debt enslavement. Some, if not all, of the edicts were committed to writ- 
ing, although surviving examples are few and far between. In Assyria at this time there is no 
mention of such anduraru decrees,'** to my knowledge, but it must remain an open question 
whether they were simply not current at Assur, or are just not mentioned in any of the docu- 
ment types which have come down to us. 

Whereas in Assyria the king as uklu had formal oversight over land sale transactions, 
alluded to in the phrases “he shall measure it with the king's rope" and “he shall write the 
valid tablet before the king”, by contrast the elaborate Nuzi sale adoption formulae avoid all 
mention of royal involvement. Yet in both states an ilku system was in place which was in 
part at least connected to the tenure of land. Current Assyriological opinion about the nature 
of ilku duties at Nuzi is sharply divided, and I must leave open whether the differences from 
Assyria reflect a fundamentally divergent system, perhaps modelled on Babylonia,'” or are 
simply surface manifestations of a basically similar regime derived in each case from the 
Mittanian state. 


Households in Government Service 


In Arraphe the social order does seem, formally at least, to have revolved round the perfor- 
mance of military service and/or ilku duties, since texts list the highest-ranking members 
of society in four categories as chariot riders (the Nuzi equivalent of mariannu), followed 
by nakkussu, “ilku performers" (alik ilki) and "tenants" (assábu).'^ Presumably many if not 


13: 


= 


Although the durdru is attested in Neo-Assyrian legal documents, and in the Old Assyrian period King Ilusuma 

reports on his institution of an andurārum for merchants from outside Assur. 

13 As implied in Maidman 2010, 164. Doschs view (1993, 83, 94, 100) that ilku cannot refer to military service because 
it is mentioned alongside dikütu (“conscription”) does not seem compelling, but it certainly can refer to civilian 
service. 

1410 See Dosch 1983, 74-6; Dosch 2009, with editions of seventy documents relating to the chariot riders. For helpful 

summaries of the Arraphan social classes recorded in these military rosters see Von Dassow 2008, 351-6 and 2009, 
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all of the highest officials in the administrative hierarchy would have been drawn from the 
highest social ranks, just as in Assyria higher-placed government officials were often mem- 
bers of elite families with an independent position in society,'*' extreme cases being Babu- 
aha-iddina under Shalmaneser and Ili-pada under Tukulti-Ninurta. From both of these we 
have ample evidence - from Babu-aha-iddinas house in Assur and from Ili-padas personal 
farmstead (dunnu) at Sabi Abyad - for elaborate household administrations separate from 
the palace. The extreme case at Nuzi is of course the House of Prince Šilwa-Teššup: prince 
he may have been, but his establishment, like those of other elite families, lay off the ancient 
mound, clearly separated physically from the palace proper. 

It is understandable that just as the state would exploit the expertise and experience 
acquired by those administering large household enterprises, it also benefitted from using 
their material resources in the form of manpower and premises. So just as in Aššur, where 
the Urad-Serua Archive from a private house included documents deriving from the family's 
activities in government administration, so at Nuzi we have seen that documents related to 
state administrative activity were sometimes stored in private residences - a prime example 
of this being the texts from Room A34 which included both private documents and a num- 
ber of the lists of military personnel mentioned earlier. The reverse case - private records 
stored in the palace - is attested with the archives of a lady called Tulpunnaya, which were 
stored in Room N120 which appears to be a room of the palace.!? 

When single households were simultaneously engaged in their own affairs and fulfilling 
government duties, we should expect not only a mixture of the actual documentation for the 
parallel activities, but also a degree of similarity in the administrative procedures. The docu- 
mentary practices of the scribes administering Babu-aha-iddinas household resemble those 
of government institutions such as the Stewards’ Archive, and the same can be said about 
Šilwa-Teššups voluminous records: like the palaces, the households had their own internal 
procedures, with administrative formats distinct from the legal documents used in exter- 
nal contexts. This does not however mean in either Arraphe or Assyria that the affairs and 
property of the state and the private household were merged and not perceived as separate. 
In both states the majority of administrative documentation clearly observes the difference 
between commodities belonging to a person and those for which he merely has administra- 
tive responsibility. At Nuzi the dossier of the mayor Kussi-Harbe’s malpractices'*' is sufficient 
evidence that officials were expected to observe this difference too, and that the administra- 
tion was prepared to enforce this. The parallelism between legal and administrative bilateral 


612-14, where she writes that “the class denoted nakkušše, a Hurrian word formed from the verb nakk- ‘send forth 
or ‘release, may have been called so on the basis of being released or exempted from a duty (presumably ilku) that 
was normally incumbent on free subjects of the realm" This sounds temptingly similar to the class of persons called 
zakkü “exempted” in Neo-Assyrian sources (Postgate 1974, 241-3), but to my knowledge there is no comparable term 
attested in the Middle Assyrian sources at present. 

14 See p. 372. At Assur some high officials were royal eunuchs (p. 29), but at Nuzi we do not hear much about 
eunuchs. 

12 Dosch 1976. See p. 362. 

!5 Lion 1999, 49. For private records in a palace, see p. 384 on Alalah. 

14 See most recently Maidman 2010, chapter 2. 
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contracts in itself suggests that not only the form of words but also an ethos of accountability 
were shared by the two sectors. 


Documentary Practices - Legal 


At first sight the regular legal documentation used in daily life looks surprisingly different in 
the two neighbouring states. There are some types of document at Nuzi which are virtually 
absent in Assyria, notably the records of court decisions, the frequent adoptions, both real 
and fictitious and the tidennütu contracts, but even for similar transactions the differences 
can be quite striking. These are most consistently seen in the formulation and presentation of 
the text. While Assyrian scribes in the 14th century and later used their own cuneiform duc- 
tus and Assyrian dialect, we know that there were some Babylonian scribes active at Aššur 
(see pp. 47-8), and the language and formulae of Middle Assyrian documents were an amal- 
gam of practices inherited from Old Assyrian times and others imported from Babylonia. At 
Nuzi, although here too there were scribes of Babylonian origin, the Akkadian of most of the 
documentation was heavily distorted by Hurrian, with frequent loan words, un-Babylonian 
rendering of phonemes and un-Akkadian syntax.'* Most strikingly, the Arraphan scribes 
did not use a dating system which specified the year. ^^ Days and months may be mentioned, 
but the rare references to events in a year are clearly not part of an organised system of year 
names of the kind used in Old Babylonian times. Why they did not adopt a regnal year 
system, as in Kassite Babylonia, or imitate the Assyrian system of eponyms, remains a mys- 
tery. As a result it is difficult to establish the relative date of all Nuzi (and Arraphe and Tell 
al-Fahhar) tablets, and the best framework for doing this has been through the five genera- 
tions of scribes attested in the Tehip-Tilla Archive in particular. 

Nuzi transactions also reflect a range of colourful archaic characteristics which do not fea- 
ture in surviving documentation from Assyria, but are reminiscent of the tendency to allude 
to symbolic acts in contemporary legal documents from further west.'? Instead of a largely 
metal-based currency, payments were often made in a conventional package of commodities 


!5 See Wilhelm 1970, and more recently the comments of Negri Scafa 1999, 68-9. 

This is not, however, confined to Nuzi: western traditions for example at Ugarit, Alalah and Emar share this reluctance 

to date their documents. 

147 Remarks like “when the king came from Karana to Nuzi” (cf. Fadhil 1983, 97 and Cassin 1958, 21 for this and other 

examples) are not dates but explanatory text describing the circumstances of (and hence sometimes justification for) 

an individual transaction, and we find similar comments in properly dated Middle Assyrian documents (Freydank 

1982c). Cf. also Kolinski 2001, 91; Zaccagnini 2002, 188-9 and see now Negri Scafa, who also lists texts written “when 

PN was carrying out the mayorate (hazannüta)” (2008, 123). John Bennet notes that Linear B texts not infrequently 

have a clause like ^when the king did x" (e.g. on the occasion of a feast, cf. Palaima 2004). 

Ihe most substantial recent contributions on the scribal generations include Friedmann 1987; Dosch and Deller 

1981; other references in Lion 2001a, 14; the table facing Maidman 2010, 1 gives a very handy summary of the scribal 

family of Apil-Sin and its correlation with the royal family, with the family of Tehip-Tilla and with the family of 

Kizzuk, which also provide relative chronological markers. For scribes at Nuzi in general see Negri Scafa 1987; 1992; 

1999. 

19 Some examples from Alalah and Ugarit are given by Kilmer, (1974). An agenda addressed in due course by Malul 1988 
(Studies in Mesopotamian Legal Symbolism) is also set out by her in this article (1974, 182-3). 
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varying with the nature of the transaction (see p. 357). Some legal processes involved partici- 
pants in symbolic gestures, such as the “brushing of the hem”'*’ In inheritance documents 
the duties of an heir towards his parents may be spelled out in vivid detail, including the care 
of the family gods and "ghosts some of which can be seen to be figurines or statues of some 
kind."' Furthermore, the verbal formulae used for loans and debts are different in the two 
states, and the legal processes employed in land sale are entirely at odds with each other. Yet 
despite these differences the underlying reality of some of the transactions, such as grain or 
metal loans and commissions or herding contracts, was probably very similar, and the degree 
to which social and economic relationships were regulated in writing seems comparable in 
the two states, doubtless in part thanks to their proximity in time and space. 


Documentary Practices - Administrative 


At Nuzi, within the organisation of both the palace and private households, similar admin- 
istrative conventions were used, with the degree of formality depending on how closely and 
regularly the parties were associated. The great majority of grain loans from Šilwa-Teššup's 
household are sealed by one or more of the borrowers, but not witnessed, and in the case of 
brick loans (see p. 360) or merchant commissions, the palaces contracts with debtors were 
often unwitnessed, whereas similar contracts in the private sector, including Šilwa-Teššup's 
household, were regularly witnessed and sealed by the witnesses (cf. p. 357). Similarly in 
Assyria, there is a clear difference between records serving the internal needs of an organisa- 
tion and documents regulating its external transactions as attested in the Stewards’ Archive 
or the Offerings House at Assur, whose loans to its own personnel were drafted like pub- 
lic legal documents but did not usually require witnesses. In both cases relative informality 
bespeaks a close relationship between the institution and the other party, perhaps sometimes 
or always because they were regular members of staff. 

Turning from bilateral to unilateral documents, in the household of Prince Šilwa-Teššup 
records of disbursed commodities were certainly at times drawn up for the organisations 
internal monitoring (rather than to supply proof of the discharge of liability): as Morrison 
notes, "Most commonly, personal names are omitted and replaced by summaries of distribu- 
tions to groups of people identified by occupation or status" (1979, 4). In general, though, 
the Nuzi archives do not include much evidence for the monitoring practices we observe in 
Assyria in the Assur Temple or in the provinces, and it may not be by chance that we do not 
meet the terms asaru “to check, take stock" and masartu “stock-taking” at Nuzi. Except for 
the herding texts, where a record of the past year is used to establish future liability, there is 
nothing known to me from Nuzi which matches the methodicality of the Middle Assyrian 
annual statements, such as the crop and flock reports from provincial Durkatlimmu or the 


150 See p. 370. The colourful penalty of banging a copper peg into an offender’s mouth (GIS.GAG ša URUDU ana pi-šu 
imahhasu) may be an indicator of Babylonian or at least Kassite influence as its Nuzi occurrences mostly involve 
people with Kassite names, and outside Nuzi it reappears only in Middle Babylonian documents from Ur (and not e.g. 
Assyria; Millard 1981, 434-5 and 438; Fadhil 1981, 375-6). 

13 See Deller 1981; Van der Toorn 1996, 222-3; Grosz 1988, 34, 36. 
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tabulated accounts from the Assur Temple offerings regime. “Accounts” (nikkassé) are indeed 
mentioned, but perhaps significantly these are bilateral documents deriving from long-term 
business relations with a merchant, not in an administrative context.’ 

Taken altogether, the differences in administrative documentation are perhaps more 
apparent than real, as in the legal sector. By comparison with administrative practices beyond 
Assyria’s western frontier, Nuzi appears rather similar in its usage of written documents in 
both state and private administration and in the degree of bureaucratic control this reflects. 


Sealing 


In Assyria, tablets recording formal bilateral transactions between two parties were sealed 
by the seller or debtor and by the witnesses. Court judgements would also be sealed by the 
judges involved. The sealing practices at Nuzi were similar, with private bilateral transactions 
sealed both by the seller or debtor and by the obligatory witnesses, and their seal impres- 
sions identified by captions. One clear distinction does however appear in the positioning 
of seals on a tablet. Whereas at Nuzi, in conformity with contemporary Babylonian practice, 
both one of the principals and the witnesses sealed at the end of the text on the reverse (cf. 
Figure 7.4), in Assyria the seller or debtor sealed in a space at the top of the obverse, with the 
seal caption inserted above the space before the first line of text proper. 

Similarly at Nuzi, within an administrative organisation, personnel accepting a liability 
would seal the tablet on which it was recorded, usually adding the caption identifying them 
as the seal owner: we may view these as informal bilateral documents, of a kind which in 
Assyria would regularly include the provision that “he may break his tablet” when the liabil- 
ity was discharged.’*’ Being internal to the organisation, they did not require witnesses, and 
names were regularly given without patronymics because the persons involved were well 
known. This applies equally to shepherds, who although not present for much of the year, 
had an abiding relationship with the palace or the owner: they too sealed the annual con- 
signment tablets which did not require witnessing, and a special system had been developed 
using stone counters and a sealed bulla to allow the shepherds to see their liability in a form 
they could control. In Šilwa-Teššups house, although a clear distinction was maintained 
from the royal palace, much of the documentation follows the same pattern, with sealed but 
unwitnessed bilateral documents regulating liabilities within the organisation, and unsealed 
unilateral lists of rations and personnel. Although Nuzi does not know the technical term 
kisirtu which the Assyrian scribes used for a case-tablet, a few administrative texts may 
have been enclosed in envelopes to allow a usually captionless seal impression to record 
the assent or authorisation of a third party. In some cases an apparently purely unilateral 
record might be endorsed by one or more authorising or confirming persons (see p. 363). 


1? See CAD N/ii, 227b for the phrase nikkassamumma epesu "to do accounts" (with PN), which is found in bilateral 
commercial contexts. 

53 Asin Assyria, the "breaking" of tablets which are no longer valid is attested not only in administrative but also in legal 
situations. Compare the clause “and as for the old tablets, this tablet has invalidated (lit. “broken”) them (ù tup-pa-tum 
la-bi-ru-ti / tup-pu an-nu-u uh-te-pi-Su-nu-ti)”, Grosz 1988, 206 Gadd 10:29-30.. 
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A similar practice which gives the sealing of the document a dispository or at least an evi- 
dentiary value of its own, independent of the written text, can be recognised occasionally in 
Assyria, as a “watermark” on a tablet (at Tell Chuera, pp. 291-2), and it may indeed reflect 
an administrative tradition independent of the legal sector which, as the next chapter will 
show, has an echo at Alalah and Ugarit. 


8 Western Contemporaries: Alalah, Ugarit and Greece 


8.1. Alalah 


Introduction 


For some part of the 15th century BC the city of Assur had found itself, like Nuzi, one of 
the Mittanian king’s easternmost vassals, while at the other end of the Mittanian realm were 
the neighbouring states of Ugarit and Alalah. For most of the second millennium BC Alalah 
must have been the principal urban centre in the Amq, a fertile alluvial plain formed by 
the River Orontes before it breaks through the Amanus range westwards to flow into the 
north-east corner of the Mediterranean. A dynasty established at the city by Idrimi in the 
15th century controlled from the capital a territory known as Mukiš, which included a num- 
ber of population centres. While the kingdom must have been centred in the Amq plain, at 
times at least its territory extended west to the Mediterranean and bordered on Kizzuwatna 
(roughly = Cilicia) to the north, Aleppo to the east and Tunip and Ugarit to the south-east 
and south-west (see Figures 8.1 and 8.3). Its extent was therefore in the order of 75 by 150 
kilometres, and in the 15th century Alalah was a significant player in the regional politics 
of Syria.’ 

The city itself became the mound of Tell Atchana (now Agana), and was excavated by 
Woolley before and after the Second World War. Two strata each yielded a considerable body 
of cuneiform texts, “Middle Babylonian” from Level IV, late second millennium, and “Old 
Babylonian” from Level VII, early second millennium.’ The Level IV texts can be assigned to 
the 15th to 14th centuries BC, starting while the city was under Mittanian domination, but 
mostly dating to the time of Niqmepa, the son of Idrimi. He was succeeded by his son Ilim- 
ilimma, and during or shortly after his reign, from which time only a handful of tablets were 
recovered, the city must have been affected by the campaign of Suppiluliuma against Aleppo. 
Hence the entire Level IV corpus significantly predates the Assyrian westward expansion 
during the 13th century, so that any similarities detectable in the documentation are more 
likely the result of a shared heritage from the time when Mittani dominated all northern 
Mesopotamia and the Aleppo region as far as the Mediterranean, rather than of any direct 
cross-border influences between Assyria and the territories west of the Euphrates. 


! This sentence is in effect a drastic abbreviation of von Dassow 2008, 64-7 and appendix III, 503-14. 

? A thorough analysis of the provenances of these tablets is given by von Dassow 2005, and a comprehensive survey of the 
entire corpus of 606 Middle Babylonian texts from the city by Niedorf 2008. In this section the tablets are cited both by 
their AIT numbers (as initially assigned in Wiseman 1953) and by the numbering adopted in Niedorf 2008, which has 
been placed in square brackets. 
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Figure 8.1. The Near East in the 14th to 13th centuries BC. 


The Provenances 


An admirably thorough reconstruction of the provenances of the Level IV tablets, which has 
done much to clear away the doubts and uncertainties resulting from less than ideal record- 
ing and labelling of individual tablets from the Atchana excavations, is presented in von 
Dassow (2005). As shown in her plan (Figure 8.2), the great majority of the tablets from this 
time came either from the large palace building with more than 30 rooms, or from the com- 
plex known as the Fortress, immediately adjacent to the west.’ The tablets were quite widely 
scattered, and it is difficult to be sure to what extent their provenances reflect their location 
when the buildings were last in use, but the principal source of administrative documents 


? On the dating and stratigraphy of the Fortress see Fink 2010, with conclusions broadly accepted in von Dassow 2010, 52 
footnote 31. 
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Figure 8.2. Alalah Level IV, the palace and “fortress” as exposed by Woolley’s excavations. © E. von Dassow. 


was Room W1 in the Fortress (von Dassow 2005, 20-2, 43-6), and it seems probable that 
they had been stored there. 

They included the majority of the census lists of persons and households, as well as texts 
dealing with copper and tin and with the manufacture and repair of weaponry; only four of 
the tablets from here were strictly legal documents.’ A few other smaller groups of tablets 
came from different parts of the palace. From Room 33, part of a later eastern annex perhaps 
added to Idrimi's original structure by Niqmepa (von Dassow 2005, 23), a total of 43 tablets 
covered a variety of purely administrative matters including people, livestock, grain, wine, 
metals, fields and military equipment. Off the other side of the central courtyard to the north 
23 tablets may have fallen into Room 10 from an upper storey. Some of these seem to concern 
the private affairs of an evidently high-ranking lady called Zaze who had a number of car- 
penters in her employ (von Dassow 2005, 24; 2008, 46), the others are very varied in content 
and origin. The only other clearly meaningful group is the batch of 13 tablets from Room 22 
to the east of the courtyard: these included nine legal documents mostly concerned with the 
affairs of Tuttu and especially his son Ilim-ilimma, who happens to bear the same name as 
Niqmepas successor on the throne of Alalah.° 


* See Niedorf 2008, 127; three of these were purchase documents of Ewri-huda, and the fourth was AIT 51 [352.6]. 
Another text from here mentioning Ewri-huda is at least quasi-legal, and classified by Niedorf with his Aktenvermerke 
(AIT 89 [38.1]). 


5 These texts were studied by Bunnens 1978. 
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The Content and Format of the Legal Documents 


At Alalah, as elsewhere in the ancient Near East, modern scholars have tended to distinguish 
broadly between legal and administrative documents, and the Alalah tablets include some of 
each. In his recent work devoted to the Alalah legal documents, Niedorf classifies the Level 
IV texts as letters and messages, legal documents and lists and administrative notes, but he 
was primarily concerned with the 49 documents he classifies as legal, of which he offers a 
comprehensive edition.‘ Although it is the administrative documentation which concerns 
us more, a look at the format of legal texts will serve to highlight some of the differences in 
scribal practice between Assur and Alalah. Moreover, the legal texts give us an insight into 
one aspect of the kings relationship to his subjects: whereas at Aššur we have recovered noth- 
ing from the output of the scribes who must have worked in the palace closest to the king, in 
the archives from Alalah the king’s presence is very apparent. 
To begin with here is an Alalah legal text which displays characteristic features: 


(seal of Abban) 
is-tu UD-m[i a]n-ni-im From this day 
a-na pa-ni 'níq-me-pa in the presence of Niqmepa 
'tu-ut-tu Tuttu 
munusfo_syy-ki (and) Tesuki 
5 KI !su-ma-ad-di DUMU a-ki-te from Sumaddi son of Akite (and) 
KI !ta-ku-zi DUMU// na-mi-na from Takuzi son of Namina, 
LU.MES "har-be men of Harbu, 
2 GU,-pu 7 li-im URUDU.H[LA] have taken 2 oxen (for) 7000 (shekels) copper. 
SU BA.AN.TI si-im He (the purchaser) has paid the price and is quit. 
© a-pil za-ku 
Sum-ma ur-ra Se-ra If in the future 
be-lam i-ra-aš-ši it (proves to) have a (previous) owner 
Su-ut-ma u-za-ak-ki-i he himself will clear it of claims. 

(4 witnesses) 

IGI !as-ri-ia LŪ.DUB.SAR Before Asriya, the scribe. 
2 NA „KISIB 'nig-me-pa LUGAL Seal of Niqmepa, the king. 
IGI bal-la-nu-we Before Ballanuwe. 


AIT 74 [Niedorf 342.3] 


The first thing to note is the seal impression at the top of the obverse, with the caption belong- 
ing to it which has in this instance been positioned on the left edge. Of all the legal docu- 
ments only two very laconic debt-notes (AIT 393 and 408 [351.3-4]) certainly had no seal 
impressed on them, the majority being sealed, usually only with a single seal bearing an 
inscription naming a king.’ The remarkable thing about the seal in this instance is that it is 


° Niedorf addresses the definition and attributes of "legal" (Rechtsurkunden) as opposed to “administrative” 
(Verwaltungsurkunden) records in the context of Alalah. He notes that both legal and administrative documents may 
be sealed, whereas the presence of witnesses is confined to legal texts and constitutes their prime marker. Note that 
within the category of “legal” he also includes business documents (Geschäftsurkunden) (2008, 123-4). 

7 For the seals and the details of their usage see Collon 1975, 169-71. 
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not Niqmepas own seal but that of an ancestor, or at least a predecessor. While Kings Idrimi 
and Ilim-ilimma tend to use their own seal, Idrimi’s son Niqmepa prefers the seal of Abban, 
although on two occasions he uses his father Idrimi’s seal. When and where Abban ruled is 
not known to us, and no other king is known to have used the Abban seal.* The practice of 
using the seal of an earlier member of a dynasty is paralleled in the Alalah corpus by the two 
texts sealed by the Mittanian king Saustatar using his predecessor Suttarna's seal, and at other 
cities within the confines of the Mittanian empire such as Ugarit and Emar.? Why the docu- 
ments were sealed by the king remains obscure: in some cases, such as the disposal of land 
titles, it seems possible that the king was directly involved in the transaction, but the majority 
of tablets seem to involve two individuals as principals, with the king there to authenticate 
the transaction. 

Only rarely is the tablet sealed by a non-royal personage. One of these is Irkabtu, who 
sealed AIT 50 [352.5], and is attested elsewhere in the reign of Niqmepa as a high official, 
possibly a member of the royal family." His activities are described later in this chapter (pp. 
392-4). Here he was no doubt acting on Niqmepas behalf, as “the king" is mentioned as the 
creditor in this advance of silver. On the other hand the owner of the seal impressed on AIT 
105 [352.7] is a man called Arad-Kubi who is probably taking out a loan of copper, in which 
case this tablet conforms to normal Mesopotamian practice with the debtor sealing. Excep- 
tional also is AIT 51 [352.6], where the seal impression on the top ofthe obverse stands above 
a caption attributing it to “the GIR official, the scribe while there are impressions of three 
other seals, each with its own caption, on the base of the reverse and the left edge (Collon 
1975, 173), probably belonging to witnesses named in the break.'' These few instances should 
remind us that all the Alalah tablets we have were found in the royal palace or adjacent for- 
tress, whereas there may have been different practices in operation further afield. 

Returning to AIT 74, there now follows a clause which states that the transaction recorded 
in the document will take effect “from this day forth’, a clause dubbed in German the Ink- 
raftsetzungsvermerk or “activation statement”. This is frequent in the Alalah legal texts (see 
the table Niedorf 2008, 25-6). The slightly puzzling aspect of it, viewed from Assyria, is that 
the document has no date of any kind, but perhaps that did not matter. Next is the phrase "in 
the presence of Niqmepa’; he is of course the king, as stated in the seal caption, and many of 
the legal documents add "the king" at this point. The majority of all Alalah legal texts have 
this statement," and it is tempting to understand it literally to mean that the transaction took 
place before the king, given that it is usually accompanied by an impression of a royal seal. 
This involvement of the king in the Alalah legal documents is paralleled at Ugarit, although 


œ 


See Niedorf 2008, 267 and 335-6. 

Niedorf 2008, 241; Boyer 1955, 285 suggested that the use of dynastic seals at Ugarit was intended to confer legitimacy 
to the transaction enduring beyond the lifetime of the individual king, and this idea has since been echoed by others 
(cf. Lackenbacher 2000, 166). 

© Collon 1975, 101-2, No. 192; Niedorf 2008, 380. 

!! So Niedorf 2008, 382, 386. 

12 See the table in Niedorf 2008, 125-6 Angabe der Publizit(ätsform), and 140-1. Both ina pani and ana pani are used, and 
it is not obvious that there is any difference. 
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there, as noted by Niedorf, the seal caption is placed at the end of the text before the name 
of the scribe.” 

There then follows the operative section of the transaction. Here it records that the pur- 
chaser has paid a sum of copper to buy an ox, but it may take various forms and is not as stan- 
dardised as in some Mesopotamian legal traditions. The documents cover a wide range of 
transactions: records of judgements (Prozessurkunden), wills, marriage contracts, sale docu- 
ments and debt documents (including debt-notes, loans and security). These are discussed in 
detail in Niedorf (2008).'* It can be broadly asserted that both Alalah and Ugarit make use of 
Babylonian terminology for their legal documents, but use very different formats from, and 
are much less standardised than, traditional Mesopotamian practice. Only very occasionally 
in the Alalah texts, which are earlier than those from Ugarit and Emar, do we come across 
clear Assyrianisms,'” and as with the other components of the legal documents there seems 
to be minimal Assyrian influence on the vocabulary or formulation of the essential part of 
the transaction. 

Finally, the scribe lists the witnesses, usually present in Alalah legal documents as in 
Assyria, although here they do not seal the tablet (except perhaps for AIT 51). Like AIT 74, 
most documents have four or more witnesses, the last one usually identified as the scribe. The 
document AIT 87 [32.1] is unusual in having as many as 11 witnesses; this may be because 
neighbouring property owners needed to be involved. Not all transactions were witnessed: of 
the 49 legal texts listed in Niedorf at least 9 lacked witnesses (2008, 126-7). These include the 
two tablets sealed by the Mittanian overlord Saustatar (AIT 13-14 [31.1-2]), self-evidently 
a special case and probably not even written at Alalah, and four short memoranda of debts 
(AIT 81; 344; 393; 408 [351.1-4]). AIT 50 [352.5] is also a note of debt owed to the king, while 
the remaining two (AIT 82-83 [353.1-2]) are both notes of the entry into a house ofa person 
standing as security (SU.DU,.A = gät(ät)u). Before leaving AIT 74, it is worth noting that a 
fifth witness by the name of Ballanuwe was listed on the left edge of the tablet, under the seal 
caption. Because he held an important post in the administration, as will shortly become 
apparent, it is likely that this positioning of the name reflects the fact that he is not a regular 
witness, but present in a formal or informal supervisory capacity. 

Virtually all the legal texts appear concerned with the personal affairs of the principals 
involved and not with state administration. The question therefore arises why private records 
were stored in these public buildings when they were destroyed or abandoned. The same 
issue arises at Ugarit, where seemingly private documents were recovered from the palace 
(p. 400; Niedorf 2008, 130**), and at other times and places in the Near East, including Tell 
Billa, Tell al-Rimah and not least Nuzi, apparently private documents are found in public 
contexts or documents from state administration end up in apparently private houses. At 


o 


“Wie in Alalah IV findet sich häufig auch der Angabe der Publizitätsform ana pani KN LUGAL. Anders als in Alalah IV 
ist der Siegelvermerk aber ganz unten, vor der den Text anschließenden Nennung des Schreibers angebracht" (Niedorf 
2008, 136°”). 

Previous work included Kienast's study of the sale documents at Alalah and Ugarit (Kienast 1976-80) and Márquez 
Rowe' contribution to Westbrook (ed.) 2003 (pp. 703-16). 

Noted by Niedorf 2008, 107. 


a 
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Alalah, opinions are divided about the possible reasons.'* On one hand, it could be that some 
officials employed by and physically working within the premises of the palace kept docu- 
ments concerning their private affairs there, while on the other hand it has been suggested 
that the state at Alalah had a technical interest in the transactions and accordingly retained a 
copy for its archives.” One can easily imagine that this could have been the case for transac- 
tions concerning social status or land tenure where the monarchy could have been directly 
involved, but it is harder to envisage a situation in which the palace would have retained a sig- 
nificant interest in loan transactions formulated as between individual citizens, even though 
they are said to be transacted in the presence of the king and sealed by him. In the case of 
the palace and the Fortress at Alalah, which surely functioned as a seat of government as well 
as a royal residence, it is noticeable that a fair number of the private documents derive from 
persons known to have had senior roles in the administration (see later in this chapter on 
Irkabtu or Ewri-huda) or were close to the royal family,'* so that it would not be surprising 
if they were physically present (though they and their families can hardly all have been per- 
manently resident) in the palace. 

When all is said and done, we have of course to bear in mind that we are probably looking 
at documents which were no longer actively used at the time the buildings were destroyed 
and abandoned. There are cases where documents which clearly belonged together originally 
were found in different parts of the complex, and as with almost all archives one has the 
strong sensation that much more has been lost than has survived. Indeed, von Dassow has 
made a plausible case for concluding that the tablets found in the Alalah palace complex had 
been long since neglected, because the administrative capital had moved away from Alalah 
altogether. This is an attractive but hardly provable idea, and it is certainly salutary to bear in 
mind the role that the sheer accidents of preservation and destruction must have played in 
the distribution and composition of the archives Woolley found as he excavated. 


The Content and Format of the Administrative Documents 


The legal texts just discussed are less than 10 per cent of the total number of tablets recov- 
ered, and some of the groups of administrative texts offer detailed insights into aspects of 
the economy and in particular of the social order. It is not the intention here to describe the 
entire corpus, but rather to concentrate on aspects of it which reflect the use made of written 
documents by officials in the fulfilment of their duties, and specifically, to ask whether docu- 
ments appear to be exclusively unilateral records intended to supply the administrators with 
facts and figures, or might also have a bilateral dispositive force, and thus have been used as 
in Assyria to regulate the relations between different members of the administration. 

One salient feature of the Alalah documentation is the presence of sets of tablets contain- 
ing lists which are similar in presentation and content. Thus there is broad agreement among 


16 See Niedorf 2008, 129-33, where the possible options are reviewed. 
17 So most recently von Dassow 2010. 
18 See Niedorf 2008, 130 on Ilim-ilimma in particular. 
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editors and commentators that we can identify several different types of census lists or regis- 
ters of the population: there are lists of men resident in certain towns, of households located 
in certain towns, of landholders and their landholdings and of troops with a specific mili- 
tary function.” Some of these lists assign the people to different social classes (see Dietrich 
& Loretz 1969-70; Niedorf 2008, 66-9), and have been used to reconstruct the structure of 
Alalah society in much the same way as at Nuzi.” The texts from room W1 in the Fortress 
also included lists of contributions from individuals or towns in the shape of sheep and goats, 
while other records list copper and tin (AIT 397-9, 402-3, 405) or deal with the manufacture 
and repair of weaponry (AIT 422, 425-6). As far as we can tell, this documentation applies 
to the entire territory of the state, for which the central administration appears to be directly 
responsible. There is no clear sign of provinces or provincial governors at Alalah, and this is 
reminiscent of Ugarit, where van Soldt, while recognising groups of toponyms in the admin- 
istrative documents, is not inclined to elevate these to the status of a province (see p. 408). 
Such documents evidently reflect the efforts of government administrators to maintain 
records of the human and material resources of their kingdom for the purposes of the mili- 
tary and perhaps also civilian administration. The similarities between the presentation and 
content of some of the individual tablets make it clear that they belonged together and there- 
fore that the composition of the W1 archive is not totally random. However, none of the sets 
of lists appears complete, and the precise occasions on which lists of this sort were drawn 
up at Alalah are lost to us because the administrative style there is much more laconic than 
later in Assyria. Scribes are much less likely to use verbal forms or complete sentences to tell 
us the circumstances or purpose of a list, and the texts therefore look very much like uni- 
lateral aides-mémoire, the rationale of which is held in the heads of those involved.?' They 
often, however, have formal headings which are usefully informative. So AIT 209, one of a 
group of texts recording landholdings, has the heading “Tablet of the vine(yards) of the town 
of Sahe’,”’ while the frequent census lists also normally have a heading. Examples include 
“Town of Alime - hupse men’, “Town of Kallazu - namü men"? and “Tablet of the mariyannu 
men (with) chariots” (AIT 128 [414.1]). Headings of this sort are rare in the Middle Assyr- 
ian tablets, and in fact from Assyria we possess very few lists with this sort of comprehensive 
coverage.” One reason for this is possibly that they did exist but were kept on writing-boards: 
we know for sure that lists of personnel to be conscripted into state service were permanently 
maintained on such boards and that boards were used in the organisation of state-controlled 


19 Von Dassow 2005, 9; Niedorf 2008, 52-66. 

2 For example Dosch 2009; and more substantively von Dassow 2008. 

In this respect they resemble Aegean practices as exemplified by the Linear B documents (and no doubt even more so 

by the Linear A texts if we could read them). 

2 tup-pu GIS.GESTIN ""sa-ah-e, AIT 209 [42.3]; several similar tablets have similar headings, cf. Table 3.6 in von Dassow 
2008, 188. 

> AIT 131 and 132 [413.3-4]; see von Dassow 2008, 136. 

One of the rare Middle Assyrian long lists of personnel is MARV 2.1, divided into ruled sections with short summaries 

at the end of each section (e.g. SU PN “in the charge of PN”, or ERIN.MES LUGAL “king’s troops”), but no explanatory 

heading of any kind. 
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textile production.” Another reason is of course that we do not have the relevant archives, 
only scattered texts from the palace’s military administration at Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta. 

Another difference from Assyria is that at Alalah we have no debt-notes, in which indi- 
viduals charged with a liability (such as a work contract) acknowledge it by sealing a tablet, 
nor are there any sealed receipts confirming that a liability had been fulfilled, and indeed 
there do not appear to be any envelopes at all. At first sight it appears therefore that the pal- 
ace administration at Alalah did not make use of bilateral instruments. The reasons for this 
are uncertain, but it is conceivable that unlike Assyria or Arraphe, the land of Mukis outside 
the palace itself was effectively or largely illiterate, so that there was no commercial model 
for the palace scribes to adopt from society. However, since no excavation has taken place in 
contemporary villages, and very little elsewhere on the mound at Tell Atchana itself, this is a 
dangerous argumentum ex silentio. 

Even though patently bilateral documents are absent, some of the administrative tab- 
lets do bear seal impressions, suggesting that they may have had a more active role in the 
administrative process.” Unfortunately, the content of the tablets in question does not yield 
many clues to what this role might have been. The lists were produced for internal consump- 
tion, and the scribes apparently saw no need to name the officials involved in their prepara- 
tion or consultation, so that even if we could guess the role in the transaction of the person 
whose seal was rolled across the clay, we would still not know his or her name. Moreover, 
only a few seals can be recognised on more than a few tablets, but - perhaps not coinciden- 
tally - these also tend to be inscribed, so that their original owner (though not necessarily 
the current user, cf. Niqmepas use of the seal of Abban) can be identified." Of these seal 
owners the most interesting for us is Irkabtu, and the implications of his seal impressions on 
some of these tablets will be considered after looking at two other officials of whom some- 
thing is known. 


Two Accountants 


Only a few members of the administrative personnel can be identified in any depth, and 
here attention will concentrate on just three. Individuals may become known to us in any 
combination of four ways: by being a principal in a legal document, by being a witness to 
someone else’s legal document, by being named in an administrative text or letter and by 
impressing his seal on a tablet. The fact that some of the persons mentioned in adminis- 
trative texts reappear as witnesses to legal documents sealed by the king tends to suggest 
that they were habitually at hand in the palace environment, while we have already con- 
sidered alternative explanations for the presence of their personal legal documents in the 
palace area. 


? See p. 64. 

2% The seal impressions on the Level IV tablets are presented in Collon 1975, 98-138, seal numbers 188-237. 

” The principal examples of such inscribed seals used more than once are usually on legal documents: Collon Nos. 189 
(Idrimi, the king himself), 192 (Irkabtu), 193 (Ilim-ilimma, not the king), 219 ([PN], servant of Niqmepa) and 228 
(Tirisra, only on three letters). 
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Only rarely do the scribes help us by stating a person's official or professional role, but 
two such cases are Ballanuwe and Ewri-huda, who are both given the title šatam šarri, “the 
kings accountant”.” In Old Babylonian contexts the satammu has a particular responsibility 
for accounting, and the title is also attested at Ugarit, but this does not tell us much about 
this official’s actual functions. Ballanuwe is twice encountered acting as witness to docu- 
ments sealed by the king (AIT 74 [342.3] sealed by Niqmepa; 100 [38.3], sealed by Idrimi), 
which tends to confirm the impression that he would have been active in the royal precincts, 
and the archives contained at least two letters addressed to him, one concerned with bronze 
vessels, weapons and wooden furniture (AIT 113 [2.10]), the other too fragmentary for the 
subject to be known. He is also listed in census tablets (AIT169 [411.3], text unpublished; AIT 
198 [412.14; Dietrich & Loretz 1970, 99-100]), and appears as an owner (or possibly admin- 
istrator) of land in AIT 212 [42.6] and 218 [42.11], and as one of a few prominent persons 
receiving 10 sheep (AIT 353 [44.15]) - all of which fits with the picture of him as intimately 
engaged in the centre of royal administration. 

A successor in office to Ballanuwe was Ewri-huda, who is also described as a “son of the 
palace” in AIT 129 [413.1] and a “man of the palace” in AIT 89 [38.1]. In AIT 72 [342.1] he 
purchases an ox and is given the title “royal accountant” (Satam Sarri), and this is one of 
five documents of his which were the only legal texts found in Room Wl in the Fortress. 
The others also seem to relate to his activities as a private individual: the purchase of a man 
(AIT 68 [341.3]), of a woman (AIT 67 [341.2]) and of a man and a woman (AIT 89 [38.1]); 
the latest document of his is AIT 85 [353.4], a pledge text sealed by Ilim-ilimma as king.” 
Unless we subscribe to the idea that these legal documents are in this public archive because 
the state had an interest in the transactions, it seems reasonable to conclude, as does Niedorf 
(2008, 308), that in Ewri-hudas time the royal šatammu was still active in this part of the 
government buildings, and that his private documents were kept there alongside adminis- 
trative documentation for which he was responsible.’ However, few administrative tablets 
mention him by name: in the census list AIT 129 [413.1] he is listed as the “employer” of a 
member of the ehele class, in AIT 394 [47.3] he is involved with amounts of silver and in 
AIT 420 [46.4) with wooden furniture. If he was more active than this suggests, it may be 
that many of the documents for which he was responsible did not use his name, but simply 
relied on the impression of his seal. Unfortunately, we do not know which of the impressions 
recorded by Collon (1975) might have been his, because none of them has his name incised 
on the seal itself, and the Alalah scribes do not generally use captions in their administrative 
texts. As a result, apart from noting that like his predecessor he features in the surviving doc- 
umentation, both in his official capacity and as an individual, there is little to be said about 
his function within government. 


?* For the social standing of these two individuals, as well as Irkabtu, none of whom are said to have been mariannu, see 
von Dassow 2008, 281-2. 

? For the legal tablets mentioning him see von Dassow 2010, 52 footnote 28; AIT 89 [38.1] is also effectively legal 
(classified by Niedorf as an Aktenvermerk), and AIT 394 [47.3] is administrative. All these and AIT 129 come from W1, 
while AIT 420 is from Room 33 in the palace. 

3° On Ewri-hudas activities see also von Dassow 2008, 147. 
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Irkabtu 


By contrast, Irkabtu the third official, did have his name on his seal, and we can therefore 
detect his presence even when the text on a tablet makes no mention of him. If we exam- 
ine the 11 tablets onto which Irkabtu’s seal was rolled, it is clear that he must have engaged 
in the management of essential data for the state about its subjects and their activities (see 
Table 8.1). Unfortunately, when other tablets mention him he is never given a title, but he 
appears as a witness on 12 documents with the royal seal, once alongside Ballanuwe (AIT 
74), and on 7 occasions he is the first-named witness.*! It is therefore quite likely that he was 
highly placed at court under Niqmepa, and we can reconstruct some of his responsibilities 
from the tablets bearing his seal.? 

A first point to note is that, unlike the legal tablets where the royal seal is usually rolled 
across the top of the obverse, here there is a preference for impressing the seal on the back of 
the tablet below the cuneiform text, and this may directly reflect a difference in the function 
of the sealing in the two situations. Of the tablets with Irkabtu’s seal in the table, AIT 145 and 
179 are very similar two-column tablets, which have been recognised as belonging to a set of 
lists recording bowmen from different towns.” AIT 220, listing chariot-makers in different 
towns, AIT 402, mentioning inter alia copper for a large number of arrows; AIT 422 and 425 
listing chariots and the three tablets listing horses also indicate Irkabtu's involvement in mil- 
itary affairs, as horses and chariots were an exclusively military phenomenon. Other tablets 
he sealed (AIT 164, 231) deal with a variety of people. Yet AIT 390 shows Irkabtu engaged in 
a quite different branch of state business, involving vessels and other items in precious metal 
evidently the property ofthe state. So while von Dassow's description of him as “a prominent 
official with responsibilities for the army" (2008, 147) is patently correct, he may also have 
had oversight over a wider range of state affairs, both military and civilian. 

However, it is his sealings on the uniformly presented lists of bowmen and on the horse 
lists which interest us in particular here. Since his name and office are not mentioned, we 
can only guess why his seal was used on these documents. Their nature is often stated by the 
scribe in a formal heading at the beginning of the text, such as "Bow-[troops] (of) the town 
of Puhiya, man of the town of Zalakiya" (AIT 179; 145 similar), “Tablet of 1-year-old horses" 
(tup-pi ANSE.KUR.RA.HI.A MU.DILI, AIT 329) and “Chariot-carpenters” (AIT 220), To 
judge from such headings, they mostly appear to be intended as a definitive record of the 
existence and location of military resources, whether these were men, horses or equipment. 
It is clear that he is not sealing because he is selling or borrowing them, rather this use of the 
seal is more likely to be expressing his ratification or authorisation of the contents of the lists. 
In Assyria we have noted cases of ratification and of authorisation, where in both cases the 
application of the seal provides confirmation that the seal owner has approved the content 
of the tablet, and hence of any consequential actions which flow from it, such as the issue of 


31 See under his name in the index to Niedorf 2008, 489 (first witness in 341.1; 341.3; 342.1; 352.1; 352.2; 353.4; 36.2). 

? He witnesses the purchase of an ox AIT 72 [342.1] by Ewri-huda, but if this was before Ewri-huda's tenure of the post 
he could also have been šatam Sarri. 

55 Niedorf 2008, 70-71; von Dassow 2002, 881-5; 2008, 200. 
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Table 8.1. Tablets with impression of Irkabtu’s seal 


AIT Copy Niedorf 2008 Cols. Sealimpression Contents 

145 70-1: 414.2 2 Right reverse List of 107 bowmen under 
Pateseya 

164 71-2: 414.4 1 Reverse [PN] + profession (broken) 

179 70-1: 414.5 2 Land R edges List of 105 bowmen under 
Puhiya 

220 81: 415.15 1 Lower reverse List of chariot carpenters 
from various towns 

231 Pl. XXX 84-5: 416.6 1 Reverse Note of male and female 
slaves 

329 Pl. XXXV 98-9: 44.1 1 Lower reverse List of pairs of horses and 
place names 

330 99: 44.2 1 Lower reverse’ List of pairs of horses and 
PNs 

338a + 339 JCS8,p.26 99-100: 44.7 1 Reverse’ List of pairs of horses and 
place names 

390 PI. XXXVIII 110: 47.1 1 Lower reverse List of gold and silver items 

402 Pl. XXXIX 112: 47.11 1 Lower reverse Copper issued to smiths 

422 108: 46.6 Lower reverse Chariots issued to personnel 

425 Pl. XLII 108-9: 46.8 Lower reverse Chariots to carpenters 


rations to the listed families at Tell Chuera. The situation here may be broadly similar, but 
there are no Middle Assyrian examples where the practice is applied to lists of personnel. 
At Nuzi, however, there does seem to be one closely comparable case, and that is a group of 
military rosters drawn up at the capital Arraphe itself. Eight of these documents have been 
re-assembled by von Dassow from the different museums to which the antiquities market 
dispersed them, so we do not know precisely where in the capital they were stored. That they 
belong together is, however, clear: most are introduced with a heading, such as “Tablet of the 
men who were released to (go to) their homes, of the town of Tarbashe and each one has the 
impressions of the seals of both Tehip-šarri and Akip-tašenni, rolled across the clay before 
the cuneiform text was inscribed, more often on the reverse than the obverse.” Neither of 
these gentlemen is mentioned elsewhere in the texts, but their seals are identified, unlike 
Irkabtu’s, by explicit captions.*” Tehip-šarri is not certainly known to us otherwise, but Akip- 
tašenni, son of Muš-Teššup, is attested at Nuzi, where on one occasion he acts as a judge in 
a case involving Prince Šilwa-Teššup.'* As we might expect, then, he was probably high up 
in Arraphan society although Tehip-Sarri is usually placed before him. Thus we can say that 
these tablets were designed to provide the administration with necessary details about the 
conscription status of the men in question, together with the identities of the supervisory 


** Von Dassow 2009, 619-20. 
35 For all this see the comprehensive treatment of von Dassow 2009. 
3° Von Dassow 2009, 620. 
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Figure 8.3. The territory of Alalah, approximate extent. © E. von Dassow. 


officials who had authorised or vouched for their content. In the same way, it is reasonable 
to conclude that Irkabtu's seal confirmed that he vouched for the correctness of the informa- 
tion contained in each text. Perhaps when junior officials needed to recruit the men listed in 
the census tablets or round up the teams of horses from their villages, even if they did not 
actually take the tablets with them to display his sealing as they travelled around Muki8, they 
would at least be relying upon its contents and would be able to refer to it as the list autho- 
rised by Irkabtu. 


Conclusions 


The language, formulation and often the content of the legal documents recovered from the 
palace and fortress at Alalah are significantly different from the Middle Assyrian legal doc- 
umentation known to us from a century or more later. Particularly striking is the frequency 
with which apparently private transactions are recorded as taking place in the presence of 
the king and are sealed by or on behalf of the king himself (and not by one of the principals). 
Whether this is more prevalent in the available corpus because the transaction took place 
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within the ambit of the palace, and there would be less royal participation visible if we had 
documentation from other parts of the city or territory, remains open to discussion. It is also 
unresolved whether the involvement of the monarch in private legal documents was suff- 
ciently substantive to account for their storage in the palace area, or was no more than a tra- 
ditional formality. If the latter, their presence there is most easily accounted for by assuming 
that individuals employed by the palace stored their personal documentation there alongside 
any records relating to their official functions. 

The majority of the palace archives are in any case so-called administrative texts, and appear 
to be predominantly unilateral lists and memoranda. They tend to be very laconic, leaving 
much to be supplied by readers who had the inside knowledge we cannot share. Nevertheless, 
the sets of census tablets are clearly the output of a serious attempt to systematise the govern- 
ments information about the manpower at its disposal and other military resources. It seems 
clear that this information was held centrally at Alalah for the entire country of Mukiš, with- 
out a provincial tier of administration. Since no contemporary rural settlements within the 
kingdom of Alalah have been excavated, it is not known whether scribes functioned there, 
either inside or outside the government administration. At various towns across the Mit- 
tanian realm, isolated finds of royal deeds may well have been the only written documents 
present in an essentially illiterate society.” 

By contrast with Assyria, there is no sign that different sectors of the administration main- 
tained ongoing accounts of their transactions or compiled annual statements, and at Alalah 
it seems that the formulae and format of legal documents recording private liabilities were 
not borrowed from the private sector for use in the management of the administration. There 
were, however, occasional administrative tablets which bore a seal impression. Since the seal 
owners are not identified by captions, we are not usually in a position to judge whether the 
seal belongs to any of the persons mentioned in the text, or to a responsible official whose 
involvement in the document was marked solely by the impression of his seal. The best 
opportunity for observing this comes from the tablets bearing the inscribed seal of Irkabtu. 
It probably indicated his approval or authorisation of the contents of a tablet; this could obvi- 
ously have different roles to play in different situations, about which one might speculate, but 
as a general procedure it does seem to fit the facts. 


8.2. Ugarit (Ras Shamra) 


The State, the City and the Site 


During the later second millennium BC, Alalah’s neighbour on the west was another mini- 
state ruled from the port of Ugarit, in what was later to become Phoenicia, the rival of archaic 
Greece in the commercial world of the eastern Mediterranean. The city of Ugarit and its 


>7 See von Dassow 2010, 46 on the tablets from Umm el-Marra east of Aleppo and Tell Bazi on the Euphrates: “The 
people of Basiru, collectively, kept only these two tablets, signs of their rightful possession of the towns granted them 
by Mittani”. 
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Figure 8.4. The territory of Ugarit © W. H. van Soldt. 


palace were ransacked and abandoned at the end of the Bronze Age, some time early in the 
12th century BC, but for more than two centuries before that it had been the capital of one 
of the minor kingdoms which occupied the sparring ground of north-western Syria tussled 
over by Egypt, Mittani and the Hittite kings. Vassals briefly of the Mittani kings in the 15th 
to 14th centuries, between about 1340 and 1330 BC, Ugarit like Alalah succumbed before 
the incursion of Suppiluliuma I, and from that time forth until it was finally destroyed in the 
general unrest of the early 12th century, the king of Ugarit owed allegiance to the Hittites, 
most directly to the cadet Hittite dynasty based at Carchemish, but ultimately to the “Great 
King” ofthe land of Hatti ruling from Hattusa (see maps, Figures 8.1 and 8.4). This relation- 
ship is spelled out in some of the international treaties recovered from the palace, and is also 
reflected in some of the diplomatic correspondence. 

The ruins of the city (Figure 8.5) lie under the mound called Ras Shamra on the Syrian 
coast, about 10 kilometres north of the modern town of Latakiyah, and the French 
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Figure 8.5. City of Ugarit with location of archives. © M. Yon. 1: House of Rapanu; 2: House of Rašap-abu; 
3: “Palais Sud”: House of Yabni-šapšu; 4: Tablets of Urtenu. © M. Yon. 


excavations, begun here in 1929 by C. F. A. Shaeffer and continuing to this day, have revealed 
a wealth of information about this Late Bronze Age port, its dependent countryside and 
its political and commercial relations.” The most significant result, which was immediately 
apparent, is still the recovery of the lost language now known as Ugaritic, cognate with other 
West Semitic languages including Aramaic and Phoenician, and written on clay tablets with 
an alphabet whose letters are made up of cuneiform wedges. 


Languages and Scripts 


While in political terms Nuzi and Alalah shared their membership of the Mittanian empire, 
on another level they also shared a strong ethnic and linguistic Hurrian component in their 


38 For a recent account of the excavation by one of its directors see Yon 2006. I would like to reiterate my deep gratitude to 
Wilfred van Soldt for reading an earlier draft of this chapter and contributing valuable improvements and corrections, 
without which I would not have ventured onto Ugaritic territory. 
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societies, asevidenced by the personal names, vocabulary and even the grammar ofthe osten- 
sibly Akkadian documents they drafted. The same is also true of Ugarit, but there the situ- 
ation is a good deal more complex. Ugarit, like the cities of Phoenicia which later assumed 
its mantle, was poised between the states on the West Asian mainland and the world of the 
eastern Mediterranean, mediating between Syria/Mesopotamia and the sea-reached cultures 
of Cyprus, the Anatolian seaboard, Crete, Pre-Hellenic Greece and Egypt. Ihe resultant cul- 
tural amalgam is reflected in the archaeological record, especially in the range of Egyptian, 
Cypriot and Mycenaean objects recovered from the site, but is also vividly illustrated by the 
complexities of the written record. The clay tablets excavated in many parts of the palace and 
city are mostly written either in Babylonian cuneiform and dialect (with occasional traces 
of Assyrian influence), or in the local alphabet of 30 letters formed with cuneiform wedges, 
often referred to as “alphabetic cuneiform” In addition we find Hurrian texts written both in 
alphabetic, like Ugaritic, and in syllabic cuneiform, like Akkadian, as well as occasional tab- 
lets with Cypro-Minoan script.” If there were ever Egyptian papyri, as one might expect, they 
have not survived, nor are there any surviving wooden writing-boards, which were certainly 
in use.“ If there were also documents written in an early form of the linear West Semitic 
alphabets they too must have been on perishable materials, as none have survived either. 

The cuneiform alphabet used at Ugarit is by far the best known such script in the Levant, 
but it is not unique, as examples of slightly variant cuneiform alphabets are known from a 
number of sites in western Syria and Palestine. There is a natural inclination to suppose that 
the Ugaritic version was invented first and then adopted and adapted elsewhere, but logically 
this is not a safe procedure, as the evidence from other places is so scrappy. In recent years a 
consensus has emerged that the script was only adopted in Ugarit during the 13th century," 
when Akkadian cuneiform had been in use at the city for some time, and it is obviously pos- 
sible that the idea of an alphabet written with wedges for use on clay was conceived in some 
other scribal centre where traditional Babylonian cuneiform co-existed with a West Semitic 
alphabet using the linear characters which led to the Aramaic, Phoenician and ultimately 
Greek scripts.” 


Textual Content 


Although both the main scripts were used occasionally to write Hurrian, it was a fixed rule 
that the alphabetic script was used for the indigenous Ugaritic language, and the genuine 
cuneiform for Akkadian (and Sumerian). The scribes of Ugarit must have been “biliterate” 


3 Two Cypro-Minoan tablets are reported, for instance, from Room 203 in the so-called Palais Sud (RS 19.01 and 19.02: 
van Soldt 1991, 150-1), and single tablets from around the House of Rap’anu (RS 20.25: van Soldt 1991, 177) and in 
the House of Rašapabu (RS 17.06: van Soldt 1991, 160). For the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions John Bennet refers me to 
Ferrara 2012. 

For writing-boards in the Hittite world see Symington 1991; Waal 2011. At Ugarit itself note the folded boards depicted 
on a treaty stele (Figure 8.6); Symington notes mentions of a “tablet of wax” and a “(writing) board” in tablets from 
Ugarit, but carefully observes that the documents in question were written elsewhere (1991, 121-3). 

So for instance Bordreuil & Pardee 2010, 2. 

For a helpful recent survey of our current knowledge of cuneiform alphabets see Millard 2007. 
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because to a large degree the texts written in the two systems are complementary in terms of 
their content, with legal documents almost exclusively in Akkadian, but the local myths and 
epics in Ugaritic.? As expressed in more detail by Kienast, Ugaritic was used for the indig- 
enous religious literature, for inland correspondence and for economic documents, while 
Akkadian was used for international written communications such as correspondence and 
treaties, but also for internal legal documentation.“ 

Quite why one or the other script/language was preferred in specific contexts is not always 
clear to us, although it is obvious, for example, why the international documents were in 
Akkadian. In the case of the legal documents, many of which are royal deeds, similar docu- 
ments are attested in the 14th century at Alalah, and at Ugarit itself they go back in time a 
century and a half, well before the earliest demonstrable use of the Ugaritic script (Märquez 
Rowe 2006, 62). There may therefore have been a time when Akkadian cuneiform was the 
only vehicle for written documents at Ugarit, at least on clay, and insofar as the legal docu- 
ments are concerned it is obvious that the Akkadian language and the cuneiform script were 
adopted by the Ugaritic establishment as a package, along with the whole legal framework.” 
There are, however, exceptions: of the 176 royal deeds listed by Marquez Rowe, six were 
written in alphabetic Ugaritic, and four of these had been sealed by the royal seal: “Marquez 
Rowe rightly remarked that at least the alphabetic texts from the Central Palace archive are 
not just translations of Akkadian originals, but that they were sealed with the royal seal and 
were therefore legally effective (2006, 55)” (van Soldt 2010, 152). 

It is understandable that the greatest tendency for overlap is in the everyday administra- 
tive or economic texts, which are relatively informal. Quite similar administrative documents 
are found in one or the other language (and hence also script), and it is clear that they were 
used both side by side and overlapping.“ Indeed, we get occasional tablets with text in both 
scripts, such as PRU 2.116 listing textiles, which has the obverse in alphabetic but the reverse 
in syllabic cuneiform (Nougayrol 1970), and PRU 5, No. 34 where Face A, introduced by 
“Tablet of oil" (tup-pu IÀ.MES), is in Akkadian, but Face B appears to offer the same infor- 
mation in alphabetic Ugaritic. Other texts are predominantly in one language but have a total 
or other additional note in the other: PRU 5.58 is a long Ugaritic list of contributions payable 
by individuals and professional groups, ending with a total in Akkadian, while PRU 5.96 is 
a list of salt works drawn up in Akkadian but has its total given in both syllabic cuneiform 
and Ugaritic." 


Note for example that “Burgänu the scribe drew up at least three (private) deeds in Akkadian and one (also private) in 
his native language” (Marquez Rowe 2006, 55). 

Kienast 1979, 431. 

Expressed thus by Marquez Rowe: “it is precisely this long tradition, so closely linked to legal language and practice 
... that accounts for the continuing viz. conservative use of Akkadian to draw up legal texts despite the invention of a 
simpler script to write the vernacular (Ugaritic), used for example for administrative notes and records” (2006, 56). 

16 One small example: of seventeen tablets from Room 73 in the Royal palace, six, including the only two Akkadian 
texts, were concerned with wine (Lackenbacher 2001, 82). For the provenance of the texts, van Soldt (1991) offers 
a comprehensive survey, which is the principal basis for more recent summaries such as Pedersén 1998, 68-80 or 
Lackenbacher 2001. 

For a detailed study of the various ways Mesopotamian cuneiform was used in documents from Ugarit, for example as 
logograms for Ugaritic words, see Roche 2008. 
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Distribution of Texts 


Ihe great wealth of written records from Ugarit has been recovered from numerous locations 
across the city. Some patently belonged to royal or state archives, with five major locations 
within the main royal palace; others come from the residences of individuals or perhaps 
rather of families. Because the language and script of the documents are to a large extent dic- 
tated by their content, it is unsurprising that the Ugaritic and Akkadian texts were not evenly 
distributed across the different find spots, and the assemblages or archives retrieved by the 
excavators tend to be either predominantly one or the other. Thus the administrative docu- 
mentation of the “Palais Sud”, now identified as the residence of Yabni-Sapsu (Yabninu), the 
chief accountant (SÀ. TAM GAL), whose scribe, Nahiš-šalmu, was Assyrian, is very largely in 
syllabic Akkadian, often with strong Assyrian influence on the palaeography and language,** 
whereas most of the economic texts of the royal palace are in general in alphabetic Uga- 
ritic.? 

Apart from their script and language, the assemblages of tablets in different contexts also 
varied greatly both between and within each archive. The Akkadian texts from the house of 
Rapanu, for instance, comprised more than 60 letters, mostly international, a few legal texts 
drawn up before witnesses (i.e. not before the king), including three land purchases made by 
the queen, a few literary and more than 200 lexical texts,?? while in the House of Rašapabu ten 
legal documents were accompanied by four economic texts.°' The House of Urtenu, another 
leading citizen, had a range of Akkadian texts similar to Rapanus, including further interna- 
tional correspondence and documents dealing with the affairs of the queen.” Lackenbacher 
speculates that the “House of Rap’anu” and the “House of Urtenu" may have been buildings 
assigned to the exercise of a particular office (“lies à lexercice d'une fonction’, 1995, 75) rather 
than a family residence. In light of contemporary Assyrian practice, one suspects that it was 
not an either/or situation, but that a single household could accommodate both the personal 
and official activities of these elite citizens. 

The distribution of texts within the royal palace is discussed fully by van Soldt (1991, 
133-41).? Certain points stand out clearly: treaties and other international legal texts belong 
primarily in the South archive, while domestic legal texts, which include the so-called royal 
deeds, are preponderantly from the Central archive (archive C). International correspondence 
from the reign of Ammittamru II was generally found in the Central archive (east wing), but 
from the reign of Ibiranu in the Eastern archive. Some of the texts from the Eastern archive 
strongly suggest that it was here that the governor (sākinu) of Ugarit had his office.” The 
West, East and South-West archives all yielded abundant economic or administrative texts, 


48 Van Soldt 2000, 230-1; 2001. 

? So for example Courtois 1990, 119; Lackenbacher 2001, 84 notes that of the economic tablets in the "Palais Sud”, 
Akkadian texts outnumber Ugaritic ones by six to one, in contrast to the relative proportions in the royal palace. 

5 Lexical tablets amounted to 224 or 71 per cent of the total number of texts (cf. van Soldt 1991, 178). 

Nougayrol 1968; these are Pedersén's archives Ugarit 13 and 14. 

? See Lackenbacher 1995. 

For a concise, up to date survey of the distribution of tablets across the city see van Soldt forthcoming. 

54 As proposed by van Soldt (2006, 693). 
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a large proportion of them Ugaritic, but they do not seem to have been sorted methodically 
into types within that broad category.” 


Text Genres 


Nevertheless, there are clear categories to which most texts can be assigned. Although our 
concern here is mainly with written documents deriving from the practice of state adminis- 
tration, they need to be viewed against the background of the literate record as a whole, and 
a summary of this has to sort the tablets into categories by their content. 


International Documents 


One set of documents from Ugarit has understandably attracted a good deal of attention, 
namely the international treaties. These demonstrate that there was a collective recognition 
not only within the palatial societies of the Late Bronze Age, but also between them, that 
written documents could function as evidence of, if not actually instruments to create, bind- 
ing agreements between states. It would take us too far to pursue this theme in extenso, but 
when it comes to documentary format, it is telling that the Egyptian version of the great 
treaty between Egypt and Hatti should give a painstaking physical description of the tablet 
which includes a description of the Hittite royal seal impressed upon it: 


What is in the middle of the tablet of silver: On its front side: figures consisting of an image of Seth 
embracing an image of the Great Prince [of Hatti], surrounded by a border with the words: “The seal 
of Seth, the ruler of the sky; the seal of the regulation which Hattusilis made, the Great Prince of Hatti, 
the powerful, the son of Mursilis, the Great Prince of Hatti, the powerful” ....etc. etc.” 


Other Akkadian treaties on clay tablets from the excavations at Ugarit reveal that while the 
format of a treaty tablet could vary depending on the scribal tradition in which it was com- 
posed, the presence of a seal was a regular requirement. We should bear in mind the possi- 
bility that even a document like a treaty might have been written on a waxed writing-board: 
although the boards (/e'u) are rarely mentioned at Ugarit they certainly were in current use 
elsewhere, and a stele from the site, presumably commemorating a treaty ceremony, shows 
the two parties touching hands, each resting their elbows on a folded writing-board which 
doubtless contained the text of the treaty (Figure 8.6). 

Although we have no clear examples from Ugarit, such writing-boards were doubt- 
less secured when necessary by clay sealings, and hundreds of bullae from the Nisantepe 


n 
a 


> See van Soldt 1991, 139 showing that Schaeffer's attempt to identify the West archive as earmarked for administrative 
texts dealing with affairs outside the city is over-optimistic. 

Translation from Wilson 1969, 201. 

Reproduced from Schaeffer 1936, Pl. 14. His discussion on pp. 115-19 leads to the conclusion that the scene represented 
is an oath taking, and that the items on the table are tablets giving the wording of the oath. Except that they are better 
identified as hinged boards, this seems likely to be correct. (Republished and discussed: Yon 1991, 303-5 with Figure 15 
on p. 335.) 
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Figure 8.6. Stele from Ugarit showing treaty ceremony with writing-boards (after Schaeffer 1936 Pl. XIV). 


archive at the Hittite capital are thought to have been suspended from boards with hiero- 
glyphic texts.** 


Domestic Legal Documents 


When editing the rich material in PRU 3, Nougayrol divided the majority of Ugarit’s legal 
transactions into three broad categories: acts before witnesses, acts before the king and acts 
undertaken by the king.” If we treat the acts which did not involve the king as normal, then 
Ugaritic practice is largely comparable with legal documentation from Mesopotamia: the 
documents have witnesses, of whom the final one may be the scribe; the principals and the 
witnesses each are given their patronymics; and a seal was rolled at the top of the obverse 
(e.g. 16.129 on pp. 32-3). On the other hand, like Alalah legal documents (see p. 386), they 
are undated and tend to begin, like the acts before the king, with the phrase “From this day 


”* See Herbordt 2005, 36-9; Herbordt et al. 2011, 25-6. For possible instances of sealings off a writing-board in Neo- 
Assyrian times see Dalley and Postgate 1984, 74-5. 
5 Nougayrol 1955, 27-8. 
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forth ... ” (istu umi(m) anni(m)). This is often followed by the phrase “in the presence of wit- 
nesses” (ana pani šībūti), which instantly distinguishes it from the royal deeds. Private legal 
documents of this kind, which are mainly concerned with the transfer of real estate and of 
persons whether by purchase or ostensibly by donations, do come from the palace, but also 
as expected from private houses, in which “each of these archives contains no more than ten 
documents” (Márquez Rowe 2003b, 720). 

The acts before or in the name of the king are much more common, especially from within 
the palace. In his monograph devoted to them, Marquez Rowe identified a total of 176 to 
181 examples, only six of which were in Ugaritic (2006, 47). The majority of royal deeds are 
concerned with real estate, and they share distinctive characteristics. The tablets are sealed 
at the head of the obverse, not with the seal of the king who is named in the document but 
with a seal naming its owner as: "Yaqarum, son of Niqmaddu, king of Ugarit”. In a minority of 
cases it was not this seal, but a replica.*' This use of a dynastic seal has sometimes been seen 
as a way of proving the assent of not merely the current reigning monarch but of his entire 
dynasty (with clear implications for the long-term validity of the document and inviolability 
of the transaction). Like private deeds, the text has no proper date, but begins with “From 
this day forth ... 5 followed either by the action of the king or the phrase “in the presence of 
the king”. At the end of the text there may be the name of the scribe and a caption identifying 
the seal, either anonymously as "the great seal of the king" or (from the reign of Amittamru 
II on) giving the name of the king actually wielding the seal, for example "seal of Niqmepa, 
son of Niqmaddu, King of Ugarit" (RS 16.170, PRU 3, 91), the seal in almost all cases still 
being the dynastic seal or the replica. Examples of royal deeds with witnesses do occur, but 
they are the exception.” 

Van Soldt has recently discussed a number of administrative Ugaritic lists concerned with 
specific land transactions which also feature in the royal deeds. These are of interest because 
they seem to show that the scribes worked more easily in their own language and script 
where this was acceptable, but usually continued to draw up the formal documents in Akka- 
dian. Van Soldt comments: “Ihe legal texts are clearly meant as binding contracts of property 
transfers, whereas the lists were meant for administrative purposes and presumably were not 
legally binding. Like many other lists in the state bureaucracy they had only a short lifespan 
and were probably kept for no more than two or three generations. The legal texts, on the 
other hand, were kept from the time of the Hittite conquest, thereby demonstrating their 
importance" (2010, 152-3). 


6l 


a 


Apart from Nougayrol, PRU 3, pp. 32-41, private legal documents in Akkadian were published by Thureau-Dangin 
(1937) and Virolleaud (1941). 

Nougayrol 1955, xl-xliii; Márquez Rowe 2006, 184-99. 

For the significance of the dynastic seal (and its terminology) see Márquez-Rowe 2006, 197-9; cf. also Lackenbacher 
2000, 165 on the views of Boyer and Skaist, and on the text RS 16.249 (PRU 3, pp. 96-8), which incorporates a report 
on an attempt to forge the royal seal: the criminals “committed a great crime (and) made a seal, a copy of the great seal 
of the king (NA,.KISIB mi-he-er NA,.KISIB LUGAL GAL i-te-ep-šu) and wrote forged tablets (tup-pa-ti sd-ar-ru-ti) in 
the city of Ugarit’. 

For the details, Márquez Rowe 2006, 203-5. 

Witnesses on royal deeds: Márquez Rowe 2006, 206-7. 
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Administrative Documents 


The interpretation of economic texts is, to paraphrase Jean Nougayrol, often difficult owing 
to their extreme conciseness (1968, 189). Written either in Ugaritic or Akkadian, and cover- 
ing a wide range of goods, animals and persons, they frequently enumerate the information 
they record without any effort to place it in context by specifying the purpose of the list or the 
persons involved. Hence most of the time we can only guess whether a list is an ephemeral 
memo or intended to be retained for future reference as a more or less formalised statement. 
Some texts will give a total, and, as at Alalah (but not so much in Assyria), more durable and 
formal lists were introduced by a heading describing the tablets content. In Akkadian this 
can be introduced by the word tuppu, to which the word spr corresponds in Ugaritic docu- 
ments, as for example “The tablet of the silver (payments) for pasturage” (tup-pu KU.BAB- 
BAR ša ma-qad, PRU 6.116). Thanks to the number and fair state of preservation of many 
of these documents, a wealth of information has been recovered from the archives, often 
involving lists of people arranged by villages or by profession and in some respects resem- 
bling the earlier administrative lists which survived in the palace at Alalah. They have invited 
detailed reconstructions of the topography and demography of the state of Ugarit, and some 
at least must have been designed for retention and consultation, and have been components 
of well-organised information storage on the part of the palace officials. Like the Alalah lists 
they are strictly unilateral, and there is no evidence that they were sealed (unlike some of the 
Alalah tablets, p. 390). 


Bilateral Texts 


Only rarely do the economic texts clearly indicate the apportionment of liabilities or respon- 
sibilities to members of the administration or to those outside. As expressed by Arnaud, their 
ambiguity not only prevents us from knowing what they were supposed to mean, but permits 
of diametrically opposing interpretations - are they distributions or receipts?^ Nevertheless, 
some texts do apportion liability. Occasionally commodities are said to be “incumbent on” 
(UGU), and more often “in the charge of” (SU; e.g. PRU 6.126; 6.163) an individual. Things 
are sometimes recorded as “given” (nadin, or tadin which is an Assyrianism),° but simple 
verbs such as maharu “to receive" or legit (Assyrian lagāu) “to take” are rare indeed. It is also 
rare for the name ofa person distributing to be mentioned. By Assyrian standards, one would 
class such texts as essentially unilateral, internal memoranda, since, even within the adminis- 
tration, for a text to have validity as proof of a liability we would expect at least the identity of 
the creditor to be specified and to see the impression of the debtor's seal. When recording an 


65 See on such headings Nougayrol 1970 (PRU 6) on No. 70, with mention of the parallels at Alalah. This is different 
from the Nuzi and Assyrian practice of writing tuppu/i as the introductory word on an envelope enclosing a tablet (see 
pp. 71-2 and 368). 

% Arnaud 1991, 12. Compare in the same sense already Nougayrol 1970, 67, commenting that the administrative texts are 
“extrêmement laconiques”. 

% For example PRU 6.138; 6.156; 6.157 (nadin), or PRU 6.140; 6.166 (tadin). 
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obligation to the administration by an outside party, this would apply still more rigorously, 
and yet we do have texts which seem likely to document this situation but lack both the iden- 
tity ofthe creditor and a seal impression. 

For example, the palace needed to employ artisans and merchants, as one might expect, 
and there are texts which must have been used to help regulate these relationships. One 
instance is this laconic text from the “Palais Sud” in Room 203 (van Soldt 1991, 150): 


PRU 6.140 (RS 19.92) 


21 URUDU.MES GEME !ib-bi-su 21 (shekels) of copper (of') the slave woman of Ibbisu, 
a-na e-pa-se ta-din issued for manufacturing 

a-na 'a-du-na to Addunu, 

DUMU Z-be-na son of Ubenu. 


Although it still has obscurities owing to the usual brevity, the text clearly indicates that 
the copper is being issued to be worked on, and hence this is comparable to those debt- 
notes observed in Assyria where the administration issued raw materials to a craftsman, 
often termed iskaru. Yet it has no seal, no witnesses and no indication of the creditor. Much 
the same applies to PRU 6.156 also in Akkadian cuneiform, which comes from Room 204 in 
the "Palais Sud": 


PRU 6.156 (RS 19.20) 


3 GU.UN GA.MES 3 talents of milk‘; 

13 GU.UN KU, MES 13 talents of fish’; 

5 TŪG.HI.A.MEŠ wags da-di 5 Ashdod textiles; 

2 lim SIG.ZA.GIN.MES 2000 blue wool - 

5 SU 'su-ku-n[a] na-din delivered (into) the charge of Sukuna 
a-na ma-ka-ri for trading. 


This appears to be a short list of a “package” of capital goods issued to a merchant, for 
which he will no doubt be accountable in due course. Thus it is broadly comparable to 
some of the trading commission texts at Nuzi (cf. pp. 355-8) or Assur (pp. 173-4). How- 
ever, this document too has none of the quasi-legal formalities used further east. Not only 
is it unwitnessed, but there is no seal impression, the identity of the owner (presumably 
the palace?) is not stated and no repayment arrangements are mentioned. In Mesopota- 
mian terms, this is no more than a unilateral memorandum. It is true that even at Assur, 
in Babu-aha-iddinas household, we have almost equally informal documents recording 
textiles entrusted to his regular merchant Sigi-ilani, but at Ugarit there are no examples of 
any more formally drafted texts. 

Ihe building called the Palais Sud yielded a largely Akkadian archive which appears to 
identify itas the work place ofthe chiefaccountant (šatammu rabü), Yabni-Šapšu, often abbre- 
viated to Yabninu. These texts include administrative lists which look like official business, 
whereas a couple of Ugaritic documents from the palace show Yabninu himself participating 
on his own account in international trade. Thus CTA 141 from the Western archives records 
a delivery to Yabninu of a mixed consignment of merchandise, including oil, perfumes, iron, 
wood, reeds, tin and myrrh, while PRU 2.127 from the Eastern archives mentions the large 
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sum of 600 (shekels) of silver with commodities including oil, mares, stone, wool, reeds and 
other plants. Ifthere had been bilateral documentation associated with trading ventures, we 
would have expected it here.“ 


Sealing Tablets and Labels 


Seal impressions are a constant feature on the legal documents from Ugarit, both royal and 
private. No doubt seals were used on the Akkadian legal deeds because that was part of the 
entire package imported from cuneiform traditions proper, and also on the few royal deeds 
written in Ugaritic, which replicate the formulation of the Akkadian prototypes.” On the 
other hand, as is evident for instance from Nougayrofs listing of the documents bearing seal 
impressions in PRU 6 (1970, 167), sealings are a rarity on administrative tablets, which, as we 
have seen, are not formulated as bilateral instruments using legal formulae as they were in 
Assyria. One rare instance is PRU 6.163 from Yabninu’s archive in the South Palace which is 
sealed not, like the legal texts, at the top of the obverse, but, like many of the Alalah admin- 
istrative tablets, at the base of the reverse. Unfortunately the obverse is too badly damaged to 
show if there was an explicit statement of liability to accompany the seal impression, and the 
only surviving general statement is the final line, which reads “In the hands of the mistress of 
the house” (Courtois 1990, 129). 

In the previous paragraph, I was careful to write “administrative tablets” (rather than 
“texts” or “documents”) because seal impressions are relatively frequent on a different class 
of inscribed clay objects, the “labels” (French "étiquettes"). Van Soldt's study of all the labels 
reported from Ras Shamra until 1989 makes it very clear that the inscribed examples fall into 
two major categories (1989, 383).” One group, described as (half-)cylindrical and almost all 
found in the Palais Sud archive," names written documents related to international affairs, 
such as “the tablet of treaty of the king of Carchemish” (PRU 4, 292, van Soldt No. 32). Of 
the nine pieces listed, six are in Ugaritic, and only three in Akkadian, and the inscription 
usually begins respectively with spr or tuppu, for example “This tablet (is) of fugitive men”? 
Van Soldt has identified some of the actual tablets referred to (1989, 386), and significantly 
even some of the Ugaritic labels would seem to have been attached to Akkadian documents, 
indicating that they were written for the convenience of readers whose first language was 
surely Ugaritic. In keeping with this informality although they probably all had string holes, 
they were not sealed. They were evidently tied with string to the document they mention for 
whatever reason and can have had no dispositive force. 

Labels in the other group have a shape described as a “flattened, truncated cone" They too 
have string-holes, but they were all sealed, and the short texts they bear refer to commodities 


® The entire archive is discussed in Courtois 1990; for Yabninu/Yabni-Šapaš and his Assyrian scribe see van Soldt 2001. 
A survey of documentary evidence for trade at Ugarit is offered by Monroe 2009. 

© See Kienast 1979; with more recent comment on this in Marquez Rowe 2006, 29; van Soldt 2010, 152. 

70 See Monroe 2009, 69 on these labels. 

? Within the main royal palace, not the Palais Sud. 

7 tup-pu an-nu-ti ša LŪ.MEŠ mu-un-na-<ab->du-ti, PRU 3.76. 

7? For photos of two of these showing script, string holes and seal impressions see Schaeffer 1934, 123, Figure 8 with 
Virolleaud's edition on pp. 134-5. 
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such as grain, flour, wine, oil, sheep and slaves. Van Soldt is able to list 22 examples, from 
a variety of provenances (1989, 387), and they are equally split between 11 with alphabetic 
Ugarit and 11 with syllabic Akkadian texts. Most of these short texts give the amount and 
nature ofthe commodity, and in some but by no means all cases the name of a place or ofa 
person - whether as contributor or recipient, and whether or not the owner of the seal, it is 
usually impossible to be sure. It is a reasonable guess that these labels were each physically 
attached to the commodity named, in whatever condition it was stored or transported, and 
this was the excavator's assumption.” The text on each label doubtless had the practical pur- 
pose of identifying the source (or possibly sometimes the destination) of the commodity. 
The function of the impressed seal is more open to doubt: Did it indicate an authorisation 
or authentication by a supervisory official or was it intended to secure the package during 
transit? In either case, we should probably see these sealed labels as functionally equivalent to 
similar sealed but uninscribed labels, of which van Soldt is able to list at least six.” Since we 
do not have inscribed but unsealed labels bearing this sort of text, it follows that the primary 
purpose of the sealing is fulfilled by the seal impression, rather than the text, and that the 
text is a secondary refinement. This explains why sealed inscribed labels are so much more 
common than sealed inscribed administrative tablets; in other words one could say that at 
Ugarit the primary use of seal impressions was not on documents written on clay tablets but 
on other clay artefacts used to regulate social and economic relationships. This function of 
seals must of course be much older than writing itself in the Near East, and at Aššur we have 
seen plentiful mention of sealed packages in the administration of Babu-aha-iddinas house- 
hold (see pp. 228-31). It is a case of the written documentation being grafted on to an older 
pre-literate system, and quite different from the Assyrian bilateral tablets, which borrow their 
form and function from the legal practices of contemporary society. 


The Geographical Context (Figure 8.4) 


As already mentioned, much of the Ugarit administrative corpus consists of lists of people 
of various kinds, and in this respect it resembles the body of texts recovered from the pal- 
ace at Alalah (cf. pp. 388-90). While some of these documents list groups of craftsmen or 
other specialist professionals, others identify people by their geographical location, in two 
main contexts, military conscription and agricultural production. Outside the city of Ugarit 
there were towns or villages and farmsteads.”* The palace directly controlled the farmsteads, 
but through the system of state service referred to in Ugarit as pilku (related in some way to 


74 Schaeffer 1957, xl. However, his wording ("Ceux que nous avons retrouvés proviennent de colis intacts, qui ont brülé 
lors de l'incendie du palais” does not, I think, amount to a statement that “the labels were found with the remains of the 
(burned) packages to which they were attached" as it was interpreted in Van Soldt 1989, 387, but is rather Schaeffer's 
(entirely reasonable) guess. 

75 His numbers 8; 13; 23; 35; 43; 46. Fragments without inscription are of course not necessarily from uninscribed 
sealings. 

76 Ugaritic gt. This word is normalised by Van Soldt as gittu, and sometimes written (like the equivalent dimtu at Nuzi) 
with the Sumerogram an.za.gàr. For a recent summary of divergent reconstructions ofthe land regime at Ugarit see Van 
Soldt forthcoming. 
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Mesopotamian ilku), the state also expected to draw military manpower from settlements 
which were not administratively but only politically under the control of the centre. What is 
clear is that the administrative records from the capital relate to villages and farmsteads across 
virtually the entire territory of the state of Ugarit. Liverani reckons with about 150 traditional 
villages across a territory measuring 75 by 30 kilometres, and "palace farms" commonest in 
the vicinity of the capital." As at Alalah, there is no sign of a provincial system in which the 
administration of different regions was delegated by the centre to a provincial governor and his 
staff, as in Assyria. While there is some consistency in the groups in which toponyms are listed 
in the Ugarit texts, there is no nomenclature for these groups which would suggest named dis- 
tricts, and van Soldt's comprehensive study of the topography of the state of Ugarit concludes 
that he has "not found an administrative system of districts within the Ugaritic bureaucracy" 
(2005, 191). In other words, the entire territory was directly administered from the one pal- 
ace. The contrast with Assyria, which was of course a much bigger polity, is interesting, and 
this is one respect in which Ugarit and Alalah bear comparison with conditions in Mycenaean 
Greece, in particular Pylos, where the written documentation from the administration of the 
countryside, as well as much industry, was recovered from the palace buildings. 

Van Soldt, following Astour, also noted that "the towns lying close to Ugarit (Ma'hadu, 
Rau and Salma), however, rarely occur in the lists and are to be considered as a separate 
district to which also the capital belonged? Excavations at Ras ibn-Hani, on a promontory 
projecting into the Mediterranean some 10 kilometres south-west of the city of Ugarit itself 
(and very likely the town named in the texts as Rau), have turned up more than 100 tablets, 
mostly but not entirely in alphabetic Ugaritic.” A deposit of about 30 tablets came from a 
burnt destruction deposit in courtyard II ofthe North Palace, and some of these are certainly 
from state administration, including lists of soldiers or merchants. Because the building 
from which the texts were recovered at Ras ibn-Hani has all the appearance of a public, if 
not actually palatial, building, it seems possible that there were literate, and indeed bilit- 
erate, branches of the administration here (and, by analogy, in the unidentified towns of 
Ma'hadu and Salma). This could account for their rare mention in the documents found at 
Ugarit, these towns within Astour's metropolitan district having perhaps been entrusted with 
administrative control of their own regions. In any case the finds at Ras ibn-Hani make it cer- 
tain that the scribes were not restricted to the capital itself, a situation conceivably applicable 
to Alalah (see p. 395).*! 


7 
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"fermes palatines”, Liverani 1982, 251. As reconstructed in van Soldt 2005, 71 (reproduced with thanks as Figure 8.4), 
the territory has maximum dimensions of about 50 x 65 kilometres. 

For the two "Hither" and “Further” provinces into which the toponyms were grouped at Pylos cf. for example Palaima 
2001, 158; recently Rougemont 2009, 57-8. Much work on the location of toponyms was done by Bennet (1985 and 
1990 in the Knossos documents; and more recently for Pylos 1999; for the whole region 2011). 

For six syllabic Akkadian pieces from Ras ibn Hani see Arnaud and Kennedy 1979; these include pieces of bilingual 
Sumero-Akkadian lexical texts and a fragment of an Akkadian document from international diplomacy. On the site in 
general and the North Palace in particular see Van Soldt 2007. 

Bordreuil et al. 1984, 425-7. For the archaeological context see Bounni et al. 1979, 241. 

Compare discussion of how far down the administrative (and settlement) hierarchy written records were used at 
Knossos (Driessen 2001, 118 "seul le palais tenait comptabilité’); Palaima 2001, 154 “the Na documents demonstrate 
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To sum up, alongside the use of traditional Babylonian language and documentary prac- 
tices in the realm of legal documents concerned with property rights in land and persons, 
the palace at Ugarit and individuals with state responsibilities kept records of people in both 
Akkadian and Ugaritic across the entire state. Very few of these were sealed and they are 
virtually all unilateral memoranda. Some are no doubt ephemeral, other more formally des- 
ignated lists must have been retained for reference and constituted an important resource for 
the administration of the state’s relations with its subjects. The Assyrian use of quasi-legal 
formulae and document formats to control the movement of commodities and responsibili- 
ties within the administration is not known here. The nearest we come to bilateral documents 
regulating the administrations dealings with external or internal persons is the sealed labels, 
and these may be seen as primarily sealed and only secondarily inscribed, so that they belong 
in a tradition which made use of sealing as a significant tool. There may well be a parallel here 
with practices in some of the literate palatial regimes in the eastern Mediterranean: compare 
Palaima: “There must have been, in this still primarily oral culture with a very specialized 
and narrow form of literacy, considerable reliance on traditional transactional arrangements 
that may never have been recorded in writing. The continued use of uninscribed sealings or 
minimally inscribed sealings is best understood in this way” (2001, 154). 


8.3. Further West: The Mycenaean World 


Introduction 


In 2001, Jan Driessen ventured the idea that the increased use of clay tablets in the palatial 
records of Late Bronze Age Knossos at the expense of perishable papyrus could have been 
influenced by the extent to which they had come to be used at Ugarit.** Whether or not this 
is borne out by further research, the fact remains that the Minoan and Mycenaean palaces 
constitute the westernmost representatives of the literate palatial culture of the “Amarna Age” 
and can fairly be considered in the same light. It seems at last to be generally accepted that 
the land of Ahhiyawa with whom the Hittite Empire interacted over a long period was in the 
hands of Mycenaean Greeks, even if its precise geographical identity remains open to dis- 
cussion, and their culture shares plenty of traits with the Near Eastern world, such as horse- 
drawn battle chariots or a predilection for spices and perfumed oils.** 


Sealing 


There is a range of aspects in which the archives recovered from the palaces on Crete and the 
Greek mainland are also reminiscent of Near Eastern counterparts, and in some respects the 


that the central palatial administration ... conducts regular transactions with such third-order centers that make their 
way into tablet records”). 

82 Driessen 2001, 120. 

8 For the current state of play in the Ahhiyawa debate see Beckman et al. 2011. 
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similarities are closer to Assyria than to Ugarit or Alalah. Their use of clay tablets has ensured 
that a large body of documentation has come down to us, but as in the Near East we have to 
allow for the certainty, in some cases, and the possibility, in others, that a large proportion 
of the records was on perishable materials and is invisible to us. This is clearest for much of 
the Linear A documentation on Crete, where one class of sealed clay “nodules” displays the 
imprint of folded sheets of parchment.™ There is also a strong, though not unanimous, body 
of opinion which holds that Linear B, used to write Mycenaean Greek, and known principally 
from clay tablets at Knossos, Pylos in the western Peloponnese and other centres including 
Thebes and Mycenae, may also have been written on a perishable material. This could explain 
the narrow range of data presented on the tablets themselves by seeing them as one sector of 
a larger system of recording in which other sectors used other materials. As of now, virtually 
all Linear B tablets are thought to be the output of palace administrations, and there is no 
sign of private or legal documents.*° 

This book has not space, and the author has not the competence, to provide even a brief 
survey of administrative documentation in the Mycenaean world. The topic has generated a 
massive literature, largely because of a combination of well-developed scribal habits or prac- 
tices, in respect of documentary format, which imply meaning, and the telegraphic wording 
of many of the texts, which makes the precise nature of many transactions hard to recon- 
struct with confidence and open to varying interpretations. To elicit comparisons with the 
Near Eastern traditions it may help to focus on a few specific issues. One of these is sealing: 
although there are other sealed clay artefacts which played their part in the administrative 
system, the Linear B tablets from Pylos are as a general rule unsealed. The tablets apparently 
all belong to a time span of no more than a single year, something generally attributed to a 
scribal practice of drawing up accounts annually on the basis of the raw information from a 
variety of clay documents. Virtually the entire surviving written record is on clay: either nod- 
ules with seal impressions, which are thought to represent the initial stage of data collection, 
or unsealed clay tablets with a few specific shapes, which correlate with their function and are 
thought to represent the earlier stages of an accounting hierarchy. At least at Pylos, data from 
the sealed nodules was later transferred onto clay tablets (perhaps successively a palm-leaf 
shaped tablet and then a page-shaped one), and then ultimately, it is presumed by some, to a 
set of records which, being on a perishable substance, have not survived.*° 

In respect of one group of Pylos tablets Palaima comments that “the records are not con- 
cerned at all with explicit personal or official responsibility”, even though “there must have 
been such responsibility, both on the district and local, level of economic production and at 
the palatial center controlling the entire process” (2001, 157). Since the clay tablets are not 
sealed and do not give us the identity of the scribe, they are evidently secondary records, 


84 Cf the similar bullae thought to have been attached to perishable documents at Hattusa (pp. 401-2). 

+5 There is currently no textual evidence that hinged writing-boards were in use in the Mycenaean palaces, although it 
does not seem unlikely, and hinges from one such board may have been correctly recognised at Pylos by Shear (1998), 
also citing a possible parallel at Knossos. 

8° See Driessen 2001, 118; Schoep 2001, 58; Palaima 2003, 182ff. 
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unilateral and internal to the administration.” They therefore resemble the Assyrian harvest 
records or some of the monitoring texts from the Offerings Archive more than anything 
attested at Ugarit or Alalah. Sealed nodules, on the other hand, by virtue of their seal impres- 
sions, could well have had some bilateral function by providing evidence that a payment had 
been made or received. Since there are also plenty of uninscribed nodules with sealings it 
seems that if we are searching for parallels to the commercial-style sealed bilateral documen- 
tation used by the administration in Assyria and at Nuzi, this is the place to look. Whether 
nodules and/or perishable documents also had a role to play outside palatial administration, 
equivalent to the legal documents further east, is another guestion,** but it may well be that 
as at Ugarit, where one class of labels was regularly sealed, the primary essence of the nodule 
was the seal impression, making the written inscription chronologically and perhaps proce- 
durally a secondary feature of the system. This fits well with Palaima's observation of “consid- 
erable reliance on traditional transactional arrangements that may never have been recorded 
in writing. The continued use of uninscribed sealings or minimally inscribed sealings is best 
understood in this way" (2001, 154).*” 


Geographical Reach 


On the Mycenaean mainland, we see the palace as the single administrative hub, exemplified 
primarily by Pylos, but with a comparable role at Thebes or Mycenae. The administrative 
records at Pylos interact directly with individual settlements throughout the territory: there 
are no second-order towns like the Assyrian provincial capitals which intervene administra- 
tively between the village and the palace, even if demographically second-order settlements 
can be identified (see Palaima 2001, 154; Driessen 2001, 118 "seul le palais tenait compt- 
abilitē”).”” At this level, the system at Pylos or Knossos resembles the situation at Ugarit or 
Alalah, since there too the entire polity does seem to have been administered directly from 
the single royal palace. This is understandable because the scale of the territories admin- 
istered from each Mycenaean palace is much closer to that of Alalah and Ugarit than to 
the extent of the Assyrian realm in the 13th century. On the other hand, by analogy with 
Mesopotamian parallels, specifically Assyria, the close similarities between the archives from 
the different mainland palaces might suggest that they all belonged to a single overarching 
system, making each palace more akin to an Assyrian provincial capital than an indepen- 
dent polity, with the written documentation as a feature of a single dispersed administrative 
system rather than indigenous to each separate centre: this is a scenario on which Mycenaean 


8 


4 


Cf. Palaima 2003, 153. 

55 Enough non-palatial buildings have been excavated to suggest that the lack of private sector documents can hardly be 
attributed entirely to the archaeologists’ preference for excavating palaces. 

Note in the same sense Bennet's comment after describing the Linear A clay tablets, that “All other classes of document 
involve seal-impressions, but do not require writing.” (2008, 9). 

?' The same may be true for Knossos at the same time, although earlier the distribution of Linear A documents at a range 
of sites may reflect a less centralised system (cf. Driessen 2001, 116; Schoep 1999). 
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experts usually prefer to reserve judgement, although some have opted for one extreme or 
the other?! 


Work-Assignments: ta-ra-si-ja and iskaru. 


Well attested at Pylos as also at Knossos is a work-assignment system called ta-ra-si-ja, 
thought to equate with the later Greek talasia (“weighing out”). This involved the issue of 
raw materials such as textiles or copper/bronze (at Pylos) to craftsmen who were expected to 
process them and presumably return a finished product, for example chariot wheels.” Some 
of these arrangements took place annually (Duhoux 1976, 73), and the whole system sounds 
closely comparable to the Assyrian iškāru contracts, under which raw materials belonging 
to the palace were issued to craftsmen, textile workers (some of them women) and other 
employees of the state (e.g. p. 171). In both places the question arises whether the work- 
ers in question were free agents or tied by some economic or formal social constraints to 
employment by the palace. Resemblances of this kind do not of course have to be attributed 
to direct cross-border influence of one polity on another, but they do show that the superfi- 
cial similarities between the Late Bronze Age states may also be matched by structural simi- 
larities in the relationship between society and government. 


Contributions to the Central Palace 


This can be illustrated with one further example. Within the territory of Pylos there was 
undoubtedly what has been termed “polity wide mobilization of products’, with documents 
recording payments or contributions to the centre, understandably described by some as 
taxation. One group in particular displays a systematic procedure: “The Pylos Ma texts ... 
record, for each district within the Pylos polity, assessments of six commodities in a fixed 
ratio to each other" (Bennet 2007, 206).** Not all the commodities can be identified yet, 
but there is a curious similarity here to the system of fixed offerings to the Aššur Temple 
described in Chapter 4.1. One could indeed write that the Offerings Archives “record, for 
each district within the Assur polity, assessments of four commodities in a fixed ratio to each 
other” without straying too far from the facts. I am not suggesting that we should re-interpret 
the Pylos Ma texts as dealing with fixed offerings to a religious shrine, but the basic situation 
in which the constituent parts of a polity are expected to make preordained contributions 


9 


See recently the work entitled “The Kingdom of Mycenae” (Kelder 2010), which represents the single state end of the 

spectrum. Kelder's book draws on Near Eastern comparisons, and when viewed from Mesopotamia this does not seem 

unreasonable (compare my comment in Voutsaki and Killen (eds.) 2001, 160, with an Aegean specialist's sceptical 

reaction, Dickinson 2006, 26-7). 

” For an extended discussion of the documents see Smith 1993. 

55 See Postgate 2010, 30; Bennet 2007, 198. For the talasia system in relation to textiles see Nosch 2000; 2006. Note 
that Killen (2001) would exclude perfumed oil from the system in view of the difficulty of measuring the returned 
product. 

% The nature of the commodities was recently discussed in Killen 2008 and linked with supplies for military 

manufacture. 
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to the centre - rather than for instance a percentage levy on actual harvests - is strikingly 
similar, and one imagines that as in Assyria the punctual fulfilment of the obligation would 
not merely have had an economic purpose, but also have represented a symbolic statement 
of adherence to the political status quo. It is no surprise to find that members of a polity were 
expected to participate in its collective activities, whether or not it was formally linked, as 
in Assyria, to the state religion. Viewed on a broader canvas, systems in which constituent 
territories (or cities) made material contributions to a central place had been known in the 
Near East for centuries if not millennia. The bala or “rotation” system of the Ur III state has 
been described several times, and it has its precursors in south Mesopotamia in the Early 
Dynastic period, with contributions to the centrally placed temple of Enlil at Nippur. Closer 
in time, and closer to the Aegean, is the Hittite system in which the stewards (AGRIG) of dif- 
ferent towns in the inner core of the Hittite empire maintained supplies of produce (mainly 
food, but also wool and leather) in their own “seal-houses” at the capital for ceremonies held 
there.” 


?5 See Postgate 2010, 31-2, citing Singer 1984. 
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Government Records 


This final chapter reviews what has emerged about written documents and how they were 
used in the administration of the Assyrian state, noting some of the parallels in the handful 
of Late Bronze Age states discussed. Pulling together the threads from the different archives, 
the records generated by the administrators can be grouped into a few fairly well-defined cat- 
egories, and we can usually see in what circumstances one of the self-effacing scribes might 
have produced examples of each category. Most documents can be classed either as unilat- 
eral records, storing information for the internal purposes of the organisation, or as bilateral 
instruments, constituting evidence of a transaction between two parties, one of whom may 
be external to the organisation,' but there must have been overlaps between these two broad 
categories and it is unreasonable to expect a rigid consistency. As Palaima writes in the Myce- 
naean context: “No culture ... operates strictly along the lines of the theoretical economic 
models that we may use to interpret evidence” (2001, 152). The categories listed in this chap- 
ter must therefore be treated as guidelines and not immutable rules. 


Storing Data: Unilateral Records 


The blurred lines between categories are naturally very evident with the tablets on which 
the scribes note down information for internal consumption, as in this context documen- 
tary format was not critical. For an illustration of this we can take Mutta’s Archive (Chap- 
ter 4.3), where the information needed for the end-of-season accounts was recorded, but ina 
very haphazard fashion. Some specialised types of internal record can be isolated within the 
Assyrian corpus, and the various unilateral categories described in Chapters 4 and 5 can be 
summarised as in this list, and will be discussed in the same order: 


Memoranda 

Lists 

Monitoring documents 
Periodical accounts 


Von Dassow 2010, 38-41 discusses the issue of whether cuneiform documents were dispositive or merely evidentiary. 
My feeling is that in Assyria at this time some documents were certainly dispositive, when combined with the social 
interactions implicit in their creation, not least because preparing a tuppu sabittu must have entailed the sealing of the 
tablet which itself constituted an essential part of the transaction. 
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Expenditure or consumption accounts 
Predictive and prescriptive texts 


Memoranda 


These are simple unsealed factual records, in Assyria sometimes explicitly “written down so 
as not to be forgotten”. They are essentially narrative, in that they record a transaction, the 
movement of a commodity within the system. Plentiful examples in the Offerings Archive 
state “received” (mahir), but similar statements using the stative may say “measured out” 
(madid) or “poured out” (tabik).? They may of course serve as the raw material later compiled 
into other unilateral and internal records, or be used to provide the basis of a future bilateral 
document. 


Lists 


While a memorandum can of course enumerate items, most lists are rather secondary, 
static records, such as inventories or censuses, listing items or persons within the system. At 
Alalah and Ugarit lists, whether of persons or commodities, seem to be the prevalent form 
of administrative documentation. As noted earlier (pp. 392, 404), they are often introduced 
with a heading which serves to give them an authoritative role, and thus it is reasonable 
to classify these as official documents which served as the basis for government action. In 
some cases at Alalah, at least, with parallels at Arraphe, such census tablets of men or ani- 
mals were sealed, and this would seem to be a way to authenticate the list and give it formal 
status.’ Similar lists, sealed or unsealed, are relatively scarce in Assyria, and this may be in 
part because wooden writing-boards were used for such purposes. We know, for instance, 
that the issue of rations to deported populations took place on the basis of lists of persons 
drawn up on writing-boards (see p. 245), that the state maintained five standing boards of 
men scheduled for state service (p. 64) and that boards were used by the administrators of 
clothing production for the state. There is no definite proof that boards were used in this 
way either at Alalah or at Ugarit (see p. 398), nor does there seem to be any mention of 
writing-boards at Nuzi. 


Monitoring Documents 


This term has been applied to texts in which the data from a set of memoranda are grouped 
and rationalised to provide a view over time of a series of similar transactions. The notion 
of monitoring an institutions transactions over time seemed especially appropriate in 
the case of the Offerings House. For the most part these do seem to be unilateral records 


2 Cf. pp. 130, 143; Postgate forthcoming. 
? See Chapter 8 (pp. 392-3). 
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(see p. 139), but there are also examples which are sealed and formulated as bilateral docu- 
ments regulating the liabilities of members of the organisation (p. 140). 


Periodical Accounts’ 


A specialised form of monitoring document is the periodical account, in which a record 
of a set of transactions of an individual official or administrative entity relating to a par- 
ticular commodity or activity was compiled over a period of time. From at latest the later 
years of Shalmaneser, it was common practice for government institutions to prepare annual 
accounts (see for example p. 135), often finalised on the 20th Hibur (see on Durkatlimmu 
p. 304), but they were also drawn up in response to other needs, for periods both shorter and 
longer than a whole year. In MARV 6.22, it seems that the Offerings Overseer and the gover- 
nor of the eastern province of Idu are dealing with a 4-year accounting backlog, though only 
for the grain, because “the accounts of honey, sesame and fruit have not been drawn up”. By 
contrast, in Mutta’s Archive text No. 95, the principal statement of account stored with the 
other tablets, was compiled over a period of only about half a year (p. 179). 

The motivation for preparing such statements of account is not always apparent. In some 
cases an account will form the basis for a debt-note, which may cite the account as the source 
of the obligation recorded, for example in texts which begin "After his accounts from day X to 
day Y had been drawn up ...”. Examples of such debt-notes seem to have survived more often 
than the account tablets themselves and they are not usually sealed.* The tabulated accounts 
of a year's offerings from every province (p. 97), or the annual count of the palaces domes- 
tic animals at Durkatlimmu (pp. 303ff.) are also unsealed and look more like pure internal 
information gathering, although it has to be conceded that these documents could have been 
designed to give the high administrators something to show to the king’s representatives as 
evidence of the performance of their duties. 


Expenditure or Consumption Accounts 


A rather different form of account was definitely drawn up so as to supply proof of the dis- 
charge of a liability, perhaps especially in those cases where it was not feasible to submit sup- 
porting documentation from a third party. Thus the administrative debt-note MARV 1.23 
has the provision that the cedar wood is issued to Babu-šuma-ereš “for burning’, and “he 
will burn it, they will draw up his accounts, (and then) he shall break his tablet" It seems his 
own (daily?) record of the consumption will be accepted as evidence of proper disposal, and 
debt-notes with similar provisions are known for grain consumption at Tell Billa and Tell 
al-Rimah, while merchants under contract from the palace are required to “draw up their 
accounts" on their return.’ Although they may have been drawn up by one party without 


* On nikkassu "account(s)" as a technical term see, pp. 69-70. 

> MARV 5.13; 6.25; 7.32; 7.41; and perhaps MARV 3.61. This is not an exhaustive list. 
6 See p. 162, No. 15 in the Stewards’ Archive. 

7 See p. 173. 
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independent verification, the presentation of the completed accounts is effectively one stage 
in an extended relationship between two parties within the administration, and they were 
sometimes sealed,* which brings us to consider the range of bilateral texts. 


Prescriptive Texts 


First though, one final category of unilateral document used by Assyrian administrators is 
provided by prescriptive texts. These are found in the Offerings Archive, where, often after 
summarising the current state of accounts between certain officials and the Offerings House, 
their future obligation to supply is stated (see p. 141). These are informal, unsealed docu- 
ments and internal to the organisation, but they seem mostly to apply to the final stage of 
providing the cultic offerings in the temple, and accordingly attest the concern of the Offer- 
ings House to ensure that its primary purpose will be punctually fulfilled. Documents of 
this kind prescribing future transactions are rare if not entirely absent elsewhere, with the 
sole exception of the Mycenaean world, where we might compare the occasional texts which 
include a note of future production targets in a distribution of raw materials to workers, or 
which list “work-assignments (ta-ra-si-ja)”? Of course, as soon as a document of this kind is 
used to secure the worker's consent to a work-assignment, it becomes a contract, and so one 
of the bilateral instruments we may now consider. 


Documenting Liabilities: Bilateral Instruments 


The impression on a tablet (or envelope) of a seal, or in rare instances some other identifica- 
tion mark, in most cases signals a bilateral instrument. The majority of such documents are 
debt-notes of one kind or another; other categories of sealed document have been defined 
previously, and they are discussed here under the following headings: 


Debt-notes 

Receipts 

Receipts for customs dues 
Ratified documents 
Pre-authorisation 


Debt-notes 


The general characteristics of the debt-note were described earlier (pp. 77-9) and need not be 
repeated. There it was mentioned that this documentary format could be adapted to a range 
of situations, and plenty of examples have been described in the different archives. 


5 For example MARV 5.7; 7.2. 
? Cf. p. 412 on the ta-ra-si-ja, and for "targets" in general Bennet 2007, 197-8. 
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Most of the bilateral debt-notes in the Offerings Archive are concerned with arrears of 
offerings, that is they are placing on record exact amounts of commodities for which the 
debtors are liable, and examples of this were presented (p. 123), along with examples of 
debt-notes recording genuine loans, recognisable by the typically Assyrian phrase ana pühi. 
A quite different application of the debt-note format is found with the work contracts and 
delivery contracts. In the work contracts, materials are issued to a specialist craftsman or 
food processer with the stipulation that he will use them to manufacture specified items 
and deliver the finished product, at which point his liability is met and he may break the 
tablet. In addition to No. 25 in Table 4.4, which although witnessed by the Divine Bison, is 
not in fact from the tablet jar and is a work contract for an oil presser, examples of admin- 
istrative work contracts are known from the Stewards’ Archive, including materials for the 
manufacture of threshing sledges (No. 4), bows (No. 12), sedan chairs (No. 34) and chariots 
(No. 35).? A rather different situation is where the palace is supplying its workers with the 
tools of their trade, such as grindstones issued to the flour processers (alahhinu) and brewers 
(Nos. 51 and 52). These will obviously remain in use and there is no clause requiring them 
to be handed back. Likewise, where a commodity is issued which will be entirely consumed, 
such as grain for a feast (Billa, Nos. 7 and 8) or aromatics for incense (MARV 1.23), they can- 
not be returned, but the official may be required to submit his accounts (p. 416). 

The debt-note format was also used for the palaces dealings with merchants, illustrated 
by text No. 1 in the Stewards’ Archive (see p. 151). The tablet is sealed, but lacks a seal cap- 
tion and witnesses, a degree of informality which says something about the closeness of the 
relationship between the stewards and the merchants. Similar informal but sealed debt-notes 
were not confined to the state administration, but could also be used for transactions inter- 
nal to a private household, such as KAJ 115 (Urad-Serua’s Archive No. 38), which entrusts a 
flock-master with three earlier debt-note tablets and charges him with collecting each of the 
debts. The use of sealed bilateral tablets where the duties of the employee inevitably take 
him out of reach of the household is understandable, but in Babu-aha-iddina’s household we 
may note that his dealings with Sigi-ilani the merchant are not even formulated as debt-notes 
but are merely unsealed and unwitnessed receipts or memoranda, suggesting an even closer 
enduring relationship. 

In some cases a work contract states that the commodity issued is "for the work-assign- 
ment” (ana iskäri) of the recipient. This applies as much to the brewers and bakers of the 
Assur Temple as it does to craftsmen working for the stewards." The iškāru system is also 
important in the production of textiles, so that from Tell Ali we have receipts (as opposed to 
debt-notes) for wool destined for the female slaves of the palace who were to produce a vari- 
ety of garments: these Tell Ali texts, and others from Durkatlimmu, indicate that the same 


? And recently published, the 7 talents (-210 kg) of aromatic (myrtle) issued to a perfumier for conversion into scented 

oil (ana raqque), MARV 10.30. 

For work and delivery contracts at Tell Chuera see p. 289. 

? KAJ 115 = Postgate 1988a, No. 38. 

3 Cf. in the Stewards’ Archive Nos. 4 and 12. For a list of iškāru assignments in Middle Assyrian contexts see Postgate 
2010, 21-3; add now MARV 10.77. 
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workers provided their labour both under an iskäru arrangement and as part of their regular 
daily employment. The parallel existence of two systems may also explain why within the 
Offerings House it is only occasionally, where an iškāru assignment was involved, that forma- 
lised debt-notes (tuppate sabbutāte) were drawn up and sealed by the brewers and bakers." 
For the most part the regular transmission of commodities within the single organisation 
was documented not with a debt-note but with a unilateral memorandum often stating no 
more than "received" (mahir), on which see p. 415. 

This use by the administration of a relatively informal debt-note format to control a wide 
range of both internal and external transactions is a distinctive feature of Middle Assyrian 
practice. While at Nuzi sealed and unwitnessed tablets were similarly used within an orga- 
nisation, as shown by Stein especially for Silwa- Tes$ups household, this adaptation of legal 
practice and format is not found further to the west. In the Mycenaean palace archives there 
are no documents "designed to be kept in the possession of the parties involved and/or in 
state or city archives and to have probative value in legal proceedings" (Palaima 2003, 154), 
and neither at Alalah nor at Ugarit do we see the administration using sealed bilateral docu- 
mentation to control the movement of commodities or the activities of employees in this way. 
This no doubt partly reflects the fact that there were no comparable documents in use in soci- 
ety at large, to serve as a model for the palace scribes. At Ugarit, it is true, there are the sealed 
and inscribed labels (p. 406): these seem to show that control was exercised, but primarily by 
means of sealings, and the use of seals attached to commodities is of course widespread in the 
Aegean, with or without inscriptions.’ 


Receipts 


What unites all bilateral debt-notes, whether legal or administrative, is that they are pro- 
spective: they provide evidence of an unfulfilled obligation, and once it is fulfilled in most 
cases the tablet can be destroyed and the whole transaction becomes past history. There are 
however situations in which a payment is made, and an obligation annulled, but instead of 
just breaking a tablet the transaction is recorded in a document to be retained by the payer 
as proof of payment. These are mostly formulated as receipts: like unilateral memoranda 
(cf. p. 415), they use the word mahir (or mahrü) “received”, but they are sealed and witnessed, 
and most strikingly are usually case-tablets. 

Some of the clearest instances in the public sphere are from Tell al-Rimah and are described 
in Chapter 5.1. One situation calling for a receipt is when the original contract tablet has been 
lost or is otherwise unavailable. Another is when an outstanding debt has been only partially 


14 As one might expect, similar work contracts are found in the public domain, such as the contract for the manufacture 
of 1,000 bricks in return for 10 minas of wool concluded by the wife of Urad-Serua (Postgate 1988a, No. 48). The 
Babu-aha-iddina archive provides instances of iskáru contracts for the production of textiles in the private sector 
(pp. 219-23). 

After noting that “only 22 out of 164 sealings at Pylos bear inscriptions’, Palaima writes, “Thus it is clear that sealings 
primarily retained their original function ... as recording instruments within transactions that did not require the use 
of writing” (2003, 174). 
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repaid, so that the original debt-note cannot be disposed of yet: in this case the recipient seals 
a document which, after recording the receipt (mahir), states that “they shall deduct it from 
the tablet with his liability on it”.'° 

In these two situations there was an original bilateral document setting up the obliga- 
tion. In other cases the administration will issue receipts where there was no such prior 
documentation. One example is provided by tablets recording the payment of customs dues 
on animals, discussed next. Receipts were also issued acknowledging the delivery of fixed 
offerings to the Assur Temple. It is easy to see that the provincial governors who had sent in 
their contribution wanted confirmation in writing that it had been duly received, and a few 
such documents were recovered from the archive, although we should not expect too many 
because they were presumably intended to be retained by the contributors, not by the temple 
archivists (see p. 130). 

As to be expected, bilateral documents of this kind were sealed, and in some if not all 
instances they were encased in an envelope, which was also sealed, and the resulting dupli- 
cated document was known as a kisirtu.'” This usage of case-tablets, which differs radically 
from earlier second-millennium Assyria and Babylonia and first-millennium Assyria, seems 
to go back at least to the 14th century, as indicated by KAV 207 + KAJ 233.'* Good examples 
of administrative receipts for wool delivered by the flock-masters are known from Tell Ali: 
the outer envelope has a similar text to the inner tablet, but is usually introduced by the 
slightly unexpected word “Tablet:” (tuppi, written in traditional style DUB.BI). This seems 
to mean “(Inside this envelope there is) a tablet (which says the following) ..”. The same 
practice is also known from elsewhere in Assyria, and interestingly can be observed earlier 
at Nuzi, close to Tell Ali.” As with the administrative debt-notes, these sealed administrative 
receipts are relatively informal, being unwitnessed and often having no seal caption, whereas 
some legal receipts do, as we would expect, have both the seal caption and witnesses. 


Receipts for Customs Dues 


These tablets deserve a separate category because they have their own vocabulary. They were 
evidently issued to the owner of an animal, a slave or, in one case of a consignment of textiles, 
to confirm that customs dues on it were paid. The texts do not state that the payment has 
been “received” (mahir), instead the phrase used is etamar imtikis “he has seen and taxed”. 
Examples are known at Tell al-Rimah (see p. 267 for TR 2059), but documents with very sim- 
ilar format and phraseology are also known from Aššur, from Tell Qubr Abu al-'Atig on the 
Middle Euphrates, and from the antiquities market (probably deriving from Kulišhinaš on 


5 See, p. 263 for Tell al-Rimah. KAJ 159 from Aššur gives a 14th-century example of this deduction procedure in a private 


legal context. 

17 See pp. 70-3. Where we have an envelope and its inner tablet, both are usually sealed. It is therefore difficult to know 
whether a single sealed tablet recording a receipt was once encased in an envelope or not. Cuneiform case-tablets with 
duplicate texts are ultimately the ancestors of the mediaeval diploma. 

5 KAV 2074 KAJ 233 belongs to the predominantly 14th-century assemblage Ass. 14446 (Beran 1957, 155-6). 

? See p. 367. 
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the upper Habur).? They are unwitnessed, but sealed, presumably by the tax officer (makisu), 
although there is no seal caption. It is impossible to say whether these tablets had previously 
been inside an envelope, but in other respects they bear the hallmarks of an administrative 
informal bilateral receipt, rather than a legal document. 


Ratification by a Third Party 


The obvious expectation is that the person sealing a receipt tablet would be the party acknowl- 
edging receipt, and this is certainly the case on some occasions.?' However, because admin- 
istrative receipts do not usually have a seal caption, it is not a safe assumption, because in 
some instances a third party - neither the payer nor the recipient - seals the case-tablet. The 
best explanation for these situations seems to be that the transaction is thereby ratified by a 
neutral or higher official within the system. The procedure for ratification of a receipt by a 
third party is still going a century after the Rimah archives, as we can tell from examples in 
the Offerings Archive (see examples and discussion pp. 70-3). Admittedly, in the Offerings 
Archive it is not obvious why it was not sufficient for Izbu-lešir, as the receiving official, to 
provide a receipt with his seal; perhaps the governor in some way audited the accounts and 
so his seal confirmed that the totals were accurate, as some form of protection for Izbu-lešir. 
This is certainly a reasonable interpretation of MARV 6.22, where we learn that Izbu-lešir 
and the governor of Idu had drawn up their mutual accounts “in the presence of Aššur-kitti- 
Sesi, the Governor of the Land" (see p. 125). 

Not all ratified documents are technically receipts, using the verb mahäru, because there 
are administrative case-tablets from Assur which instead report that commodities have been 
“issued” (tadin) or “measured out” (madid), phrasing already noted for unilateral unsealed 
records. So as noted on p. 73, although many of the kisirtu which have survived for us are 
indeed “ratified receipts”, some are better described as “ratified issues”. 

The possibility that a tablet can be ratified by a third party sealing an envelope is interest- 
ingly reminiscent of the situation at Nuzi. There envelopes are uncommon, and in her study 
of the Šilwa-Teššup archive Stein concluded that “the regular use of envelopes in administra- 
tive contexts cannot be established" (see p. 368). As noted there, there is in fact some regu- 
larity: in five cases the envelope, giving a summary of the interior tablet, also bears the seal 
of a highly placed official Hašip-apu, son of Tahiristi, although he is not mentioned in the 
text of any of the tablets. It seems clear that the addition of an envelope to the tablet enables 
Hasip-apu as a superior third party to indicate his authorisation or approval of the document, 
although we cant tell if he was present when the inner tablet was written. As already noted, 
like Assyrian envelopes, the Nuzi ones are also introduced with the word tuppu, and it is very 
probable that there was some influence passing one way or the other between Nuzi and Assur 
to explain these similarities. 


20 KAJ 301 and Aynard & Durand 1980 Nos. 8 and 11, edited and discussed by Faist 2001, 184-90. She notes that No. 8 is 
sealed; for the seal impression on TR 3019 see Parker 1977, 267. 
?! For example at Tell al-Rimah, p. 265. 
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Why receipts (and other concluded transactions) should have been put into envelopes 
remains a mystery. Although at Nuzi it is possible that the function of the envelope was to 
enable a third party to signify retrospective approval of a transaction recorded on a tablet 
written sometime earlier, this does not appear to be happening in Assyria, since in MARV 
1.73 the text on the inner tablet already envisages the participation of the ratifying official - 
“Assur-kitti-Sesi has encased” - and the envelope does not appear to supply any information 
or ratification that was not already present on the tablet. 


Pre-authorisations 


While in the majority of cases seal impressions are found on formal or informal bilateral 
documents, they are also used on the envelopes enclosing letters. Here the seal may provide 
both authentication, confirming to the recipient that the letter is genuinely from the stated 
sender, and authorisation, confirming that the sender has indeed authorised any actions 
requested by the letter. A letter envelope usually bears the name of the sender and receiver, 
and the writer’s unbroken seal impression also attests that the contents of the letter inscribed 
on the inner tablet have not been read by others. All three roles of the seal impression must 
apply to a greater or lesser degree to virtually all letters, but there is one class of letters, called 
in my translations “directives” (naspertu), which when formalised as an instrument of the 
administration, are sealed both on the tablet and on the envelope, and are given a date at the 
end of the text in the manner of a legal document.” In these cases two functions of the seal- 
ing - authentication and authorisation - operate together, but concealment is not required 
since the text is openly visible on the envelope. 

The concept of authorisation is relevant to a few ration lists from Tell Chuera on which seal 
impressions applied before the cuneiform text seem to be conveying prospective authorisa- 
tion from an official who is not mentioned in the text (see p. 292). I am not aware of any close 
parallels in Assyria, but a similar situation is attested at Nuzi in some of the earlier ration lists 
from the household of Prince Šilwa-Teššup, where the seal is impressed by an individual who 
has some form of oversight over the transaction and must be authorising the contents (see 
pp. 365-6). The seals are sometimes not identified by a caption, and Stein comments that the 
individuals “were evidently familiar to all concerned”. One early wool ration list was sealed 
by Šilwa-Teššup himself; unusually for an administrative text, this includes the provision that 
the tablet should be broken, perhaps when the final distribution to the household personnel 
has taken place; evidently the presence of the impression gave the tablet a dispositive force, 
so that it needed to be broken to prevent it being used a second time (note that Nuzi tablets 
are not dated). 

That this similarity between Assur and Nuzi - in each case a higher authority authorising 
a future administrative transaction (or series of transactions) by sealing a tablet - may not 
be coincidental is suggested by a comparison with contemporary Babylonia. In the 13th- 
century records from Nippur there is a class of documents recording the issue of foodstuffs 


2 See pp. 67-9; Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996. 
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classed as aklu, translated by CAD as "expenditure, though perhaps “consumption” might 
be better. At least six of these bear the seal of a certain Rimutu, who is not the receiving offi- 
cial (whom we might expect to seal), but further up the hierarchy (the chief brewer). Other 
similar aklu texts carry the seal of two other high-ranking officials. Here too, the application 
of the seal functions as a form of pre-authorisation. Donald Matthews, studying the sealing 
practices on these tablets, used the phrase “authorising aklum-expenditures”, and he must be 
on the right lines. If we say that by sealing the tablet (and/or envelope) the higher official is 
authorising the issue of the listed commodities as rations to the staff of the establishment by 
the junior official who receives them, we have a formulation which would not only suit the 
Nippur evidence, but also be valid for the Nuzi and Tell Chuera examples.” 

In this context we may revert to the first category of document discussed, the memoranda 
or lists (p. 415), because at Alalah there are lists of men and horses which are clearly not bilat- 
eral contracts but are nevertheless sealed. No captions are given to identify the seal owner, 
but some tablets bear the impression of a seal known from legal documents to belong to the 
high official Irkabtu (see pp. 392-4). The conclusion seems justified that the seal impressions 
on these tablets signify either his authorisation or his confirmation of the information they 
record, and the absence of captions must imply that his seal was readily recognisable. At 
Arraphe too there is a comparable set of documents which seem to be recording the involve- 
ment of high officials in lists of men. In this case the seals have a caption identifying the 
owners, unlike Tell Chuera and Alalah, where it is only from the other documents sealed by 
the same person (Sin-mudammeq and Irkabtu respectively), that we know whose seal it is. 
A caption was presumably superfluous because the seal of each important person was well 
known to those concerned, just as with administrative bilateral texts from Assyria sealed 
without a caption we have to assume that the person sealing (the debtor) was a regular cus- 
tomer and well enough known for his seal to be recognisable to those representing the credi- 
tor. The same may apply to the captionless sealing of administrative documents from Ugarit, 
notably the labels, some of which are sealed but have no inscription at all. This suggests that 
it is the sealing which is the essential feature of the document, rather than the inscription, 
and looking still further west to the Aegean, we might choose to compare the extensive use 
of uninscribed sealings discussed by Palaima, who writes of “considerable reliance on tra- 
ditional transactional arrangements that may never have been recorded in writing. The con- 
tinued use of uninscribed sealings or minimally inscribed sealings is best understood in this 
way” (2001, 154). 

This continued use of uncaptioned seals on unilateral documents may well reflect a more 
fundamental opposition between two traditions: in administrative contexts where individu- 
als and their seals were known to all parties, a seal impression by itself may have sufficed to 
convey the necessary message, whereas this would have been quite insufficient in a legal con- 
text. This could easily have been the case for many of the consignment sealings mentioned in 
the correspondence of Babu-aha-iddina, and in consequence these examples may link in to 
the widespread use of sealing which chronologically preceded, and geographically probably 


3 See Matthews 1992, 58-9 for the texts with Rimutu’s seal. 
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outreached, the use of written instruments. It is in this light that we should probably view the 
numerous documents sealed at Alalah without any indication of the seal owners’ identities 
and possibly some of the sealed items in Linear B contexts without inscriptions - the seal 
itself giving the item a dispositive or evidentiary force. 


Administrative Records: A Summary 


To sum up, from the 14th century into the 11th century the Assyrian administration was 
fairly consistent in its use of documentary formats, across both time and space. Formulae 
used in commercial contracts were adapted to defining and recording the performance of 
government business, including both administrative duties and craft production, but some 
of the legal formalities, including witnesses, seal captions and patronymics, were often dis- 
pensed with (see p. 418). Where a member of the administration needed written confirma- 
tion that his duty had been performed, and the liability could not be cancelled by simply 
breaking an existing contract tablet, then a receipt or confirmation of completion would be 
made out. This would normally be a case-tablet (kisirtu), again imitating documentary for- 
mat in the public domain (see pp. 419-20). In some instances such case-tablet receipts were 
sealed by a third party who thereby ratified the transaction (see pp. 421-2). Finally there is 
evidence that a sealed tablet could be used to convey the authorisation of a higher official for 
the issue of commodities listed in the text, a procedure which may already have been prac- 
tised at Nuzi and in Kassite Babylonia (see pp. 422-3). 

To some degree, these procedures in Assyria resemble practices slightly earlier at Nuzi, 
where there was also a lively literate commercial sector making extensive use of written 
instruments, but they are not matched by the earlier archives from the palace at Alalah in the 
Amq, or at Ugarit, where legal-style contracts do not seem to have been used in the same way 
within the administration. Although in both states there are numerous legal deeds dealing 
with the affairs of private citizens, it is unclear how widely the use of cuneiform documents 
was distributed throughout society outside the immediate environs of the palace (see pp. 395, 
408) and its associated elite. Still further afield, there is no sign that Linear B documents were 
used outside the palace administrations or that they ever had a role in legal contexts affecting 
citizens’ private affairs. Clay tablets inscribed in Linear B were not sealed, and would mostly 
fall into the category of unilateral administrative memoranda, although at an earlier stage in 
the recording sequence transactions were recorded on sealed nodules, and whether inscribed 
or not these may have had bilateral force. 


The Role of Writing in Assyrian Government: Final Observations 


Within a society writing may be seen as a bridging mechanism. It can close gaps in time, 
in space, and in what could be called social distance. Over time, a written document can 


?! See p. 411. 
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provide an organisation with the detailed record of events and transactions from earlier years 
which even the best illiterate memory could not emulate, and it is clear that Assyrian bureau- 
crats did keep such records. The most elaborate example of this is provided by the harvestand 
animal records at Durkatlimmu: compiled annually, no doubt on the basis of primary docu- 
mentation which has not reached us, these show the provincial government maintaining fac- 
tual records over decades, which allowed them, and no doubt also the central authorities, to 
monitor the performance of these state enterprises. Comparable, although less complicated, 
are the tabulated annual statements of receipts of fixed offerings at the Assur Temple, which 
were retained from one century into the next. It is hard for us to be sure of the motivation 
behind this accounting practice. None of these compilations is sealed, and they are not bilat- 
eral instruments designed to regulate transactions within or between organisations. It could 
be that in response to an ethos of transparent accountability the duties of the responsible 
official - the provincial governor or the Offerings Overseer - included keeping a record of, 
and on this basis providing an account of, his activities: we have seen a few examples where 
the obligation to present accounts is explicitly included in a bilateral administrative contract, 
and in the Archive of Mutta text no. 95, the nearest thing we have to an annual account, was 
sealed and ratified.” Or it may be that the intention was not merely retrospective auditing 
to demonstrate best practice within government departments, but more constructively to 
provide the state with information to assist with future planning. Certainly the royal inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser and some of his successors make it clear that the initiative for agri- 
cultural development might be taken centrally,” and decisions about where to concentrate 
the state’s resources could only be assisted by such statistics. Whether the palaces in Crete 
and the Aegean also had future planning in mind when they prepared their unilateral doc- 
umentation is equally hard to assess, but it does seem possible, whereas there is no sign that 
the compilation of economic data of this kind was practised on a grand scale at Nuzi,” or on 
any scale at Alalah and Ugarit. However, that the Assyrian scribes were expected to supply 
this kind of information need not be too surprising, since the consultation of earlier records 
has been noted for the kingdom of Mari and Hana in the early second millennium,” and as 
mentioned in the first chapter, it is an obvious possibility that the ambitions of state planners 
underlay the obsessive assembling of data by the scribes of the Third Dynasty of Ur (see p. 2). 
They also compiled estimates for future production, as described by Steinkeller (2004, 80-1), 
something for which at present we have no clear Middle Assyrian parallels. 

Across space, correspondence between different parts of the realm could ensure the accu- 
rate transmission of information or instructions between one part of the state and another. 
When accompanied with the formality of a seal impression, the written document can also 
convey the authority of the writer or dictator of the letter, and the naspertu or “directive” is 
a specialised administrative version of a letter (see pp. 67-9, 292). This was not of course the 


5 Cf p. 179. 
% See p. 10 for one of Tiglath-pileser's inscriptions, and the similar rather abbreviated statements made by several of his 
successors. 


” Ona small scale, cf. the Sammelurkunden mentioned on p. 367. 


28 Charpin 2010b, 108-9. 
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only way the system transmitted instructions. Royal commands (abat šarri) could come in a 
letter authenticated by a royal seal, and the word šipirtu (from the same root as naspertu) is 
employed for requests brought by messenger from a different sector of the administration.” 
Either of these may be mentioned in a bilateral document to provide justification for an 
expenditure, and the šipirtu is probably an oral and not a written instruction. Whether there 
was any unwritten way the messenger could demonstrate the authority of the official send- 
ing the instruction - such as a sealed but uninscribed piece of clay - we cannot judge, but it 
seems more likely that these are simply instances of the system managing without formalised 
procedures. 

There was also a more general procedure for deputing authority, by the appointment of 
a representative (qépu). Best attested are “representatives of the king”, and situations have 
been described previously where they are plainly authorised to enact the wishes of the cen- 
tral authority within the territory of a provincial governor, either in respect ofa single trans- 
action or episode, or more generally (see for example pp. 244-8). Like the use of written 
instruments, this practice was very likely borrowed from the commercial sector, and Babu- 
aha-iddina made extensive use of representatives in his private affairs (see pp. 225-8). The 
formal appointment of a person to represent an administrator in his official capacity is a 
familiar feature of Middle Eastern bureaucracies to this day. As with the šipirtu, it is con- 
ceivable that the delegation of authority could be proven by some formality which did not 
involve writing, but perhaps it would have been demonstrated as today by the administra- 
tor’s written and signed confirmation, though we have no examples of such a document at 
present. 

The use of universally respected verbal formulae, document formats and sealing practices 
also provides the means for bridging social distance: in the private sector, legally recognised 
documentation enables two parties with no previous mutual acquaintance to do business 
with one another, whether it is the sale of land or the loan of barley. With the expansion of 
the Assyrian state in the 13th century, the number of officials and the distances involved must 
have obliged administrators to interact with people they did not know, or even know of, but 
within the administration well-established procedures and formulations similarly ensured 
that officials could transact business with each other confident that a record of the transac- 
tion would be preserved and the resulting documentation honoured. This must have facili- 
tated interaction both horizontally between different state bureaux, and vertically between 
the centre and the provinces. That there was a considerable degree of uniformity throughout 
Assyria is shown by the similarities in documents recovered from widely separated places, 
such as the flock records from Durkatlimmu and Tell Ali, indicating that there was a cen- 
tralised bureaucratic tradition in force.” Regrettably, the general reluctance of the scribes 
to give their names on administrative documents makes it difficult for us to reconstitute a 
scribal class. Legal documents are usually written by a professional scribe who acts as one of 
the witnesses, and it is clear that some officials were employed by the state primarily for their 


? For examples, cf. p. 121 Table 4.4 Col. F. 
3 Cf. the comments of Cancik-Kirschbaum 2012, 20 on uniformity across Assyria. 
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scribal activity.*! Without better prosopographical evidence it is impossible to see if some of 
these scribes were redeployed in specialist administrative posts in their own right, but the 
habit of attaching a scribe to a representative looks as though some acted over time as per- 
manent secretary to a higher official (see p. 50). What is certain is that in the 13th century 
at least there was a strong ethos of written accountability, exemplified by situations like the 
issue of state rations to deported populations, where we learn that even provincial governors 
were expected to act on the basis of detailed lists of the families and to maintain supporting 
documentation (see p. 247). 

In describing Middle Assyrian state administration I have consistently assumed that its 
written realisation, especially as illustrated by the use of sealed debt-notes, owed much to 
the long-standing commercial traditions of the city of Assur. This influence could be seen 
as operating in two ways: either directly from one written tradition to another, no doubt 
involving the same people, or by a similar response to the social context of liability, the 
administrative liability being formulated subconsciously along the same lines as the old 
commercial ethos.? No doubt it was a combination of the two, and in either case, it is hardly 
coincidental that elite households, some of which were large enough to need their own sec- 
retariat, were entrusted with provincial and similar governmental responsibilities. This does 
not mean that the Assyrians were incapable of distinguishing public liabilities from private 
debts, as the detailed investigation of the written instruments of the 13th-century admin- 
istration and later reveals clear differences between the documentary practices in the two 
sectors. The circumscribed world of the administrative cadre operated with less formality 
than public legal transactions demanded,” and this suggests that the government had not 
allowed itself to be meshed in excessively bureaucratic procedures imposed by a self-per- 
petuating scribal class. Nevertheless, I believe it remains plausible that one of the sources of 
the 13th-century system was the commercial background of the families chosen to admin- 
ister it, for whom the written documentation of liabilities was second nature. Proof of this is 
much harder to supply, in particular because there is so little in the way of documentation 
from the 14th century. 

In this context it is worth considering how the archives we have discussed relate to the use 
of writing by the state of Aššur before its rapid expansion in the 13th century. The ethos of 
recorded liabilities at Nuzi next door appears broadly similar, and we may wonder whether 
the motivation and techniques of the Assyrian administrators owed much to their prede- 
cessors in power, who, like the Nuzi scribes, were serving the Mittanian empire. However, 
a comparison with the earlier records from Alalah, which must owe much to the adminis- 
trative system employed by the Mittanian dynasty, suggests that the Aššur and Nuzi system 
and ethos were not modelled on a Mittanian pattern. Possibly it is relevant that both cities 
hosted scribes trained in Babylonia, whose kings claimed some control over Aššur in the 


31 For scribes mentioned in administrative texts cf. p. 48-9; on scribes in general see also the comments of Cancik- 
Kirschbaum 2012, 20. 

? The same could also be suspected for the Ur III use of “quasi-legal” formulae along with seal impressions (cf. p. 2, on 
van de Mieroop 1997). 

3 See pp. 418-19. 
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14th century.’ At present the documentation from Kassite Babylonia is largely confined to 
temple archives from Nippur and it is difficult to see if there was a similar tradition of bilat- 
eral documentation operating within the state administration there (though compare p. 423 
for one Babylonian parallel). 

One of the most striking aspects of Middle Assyrian government style is how different it 
was from the administrative practices of the Assyrian state in the first millennium. While the 
Neo-Assyrian palace scribes certainly kept unilateral records of various kinds, what is miss- 
ing is any trace of bilateral documentation regulating the affairs of the government. Sealed 
tablets (which may still have been called tuppu sabittu) were confined to legal documents 
and not used within the administration. Changes to documentary format in the public sector, 
such as the shift in the function of envelopes from receipts to contracts, bear witness to sig- 
nificant changes in scribal practices at some point around the turn of the millennium,” and 
at about the same time it seems that the use of quasi-legal documents to regulate the dealings 
of officials was simply discarded. This is not entirely an argument from silence, because the 
state archives from the palaces at Kalhu and Nineveh betray a different ethos in which offi- 
cials appear to be expected to do their jobs without copious written documentation. A survey 
of the Neo-Assyrian administrative correspondence led to the conclusion that “in general 
administrative commands and decisions were transmitted orally without parallel documen- 
tation, and that the system worked via word of mouth within the framework of a recognized 
hierarchy” This implies the “common acceptance of the validity of oral commands’, and 
effective operation must have depended “heavily on the mutual acquaintance of at least some 
of the parties involved, and on mutual confidence as well. While “the non-use of regular writ- 
ten instruments in the bureaucracy must have limited the ability of the system to function as 
a single undifferentiated whole in which any higher official could give commands and expect 
performance from any lower official”, by comparison with the Middle Assyrian system it was 
probably much more adaptable. In the Neo-Assyrian empire officials did things because they 
were trusted to and knew what was expected of them, not because they had sealed a tablet. 
To suggest that Middle Assyrian state was critically hindered in its response to challenges by 
bureaucratic paralysis would be going too far, but this could have been a contributory factor 
in its decline after the 13th century. 


*! See Sassmannshausen 2001 for a comprehensive edition and study of Babylonian documents from this time. 
3 Cf. Postgate 1997. 
36 Postgate 2007, 337. 
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Aššur-nirari II 1424-1418 
Aššur-bel-nišešu 1417-1409 
Aššur-rim-nišešu 1408—1401 
Aššur-nadin-ahhe 1400—1391 
Eriba-Adad I 1390-1364 
Aššur-uballit 1363-1328 
Enlil-nirari 1327-1318 
Arik-den-ili 1317-1306 
Adad-nirari I 1305-1274 
Shalmaneser I 1273-1244 
Tukulti-Ninurta I 1243-1207 
Aššur-nadin-apli 1206-1203 
Aššur-nirari III 1202—1197 
Enlil-kudurri-usur 1196-1192 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur 1191-1179 
Aššur-dan 1178-1133 
Ninurta-tukul- Aššur 1133 

Mutakkil-Nusku 1133 

Aššur-reša-iši 1132-1115 
Tiglath-pileser I 1114-1076 
Ašared-apil-Ekur 1075—1074 
Aššur-bel-kala 1073-1056 


This list follows the table in Freydank 1991d, 188-9 (also given in Jakob 2003, 571). 

Before the reign of Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, the earlier date range offered in these lists is used, 
rather than the 10-year younger proposal which follows Boese and Wilhelm. The uncertainty 
revolves around the length of reign assigned to Ninurta-apil-Ekur, which is three years in two 
copies of the King List, and 13 years in the Nassouhi version. Cancik-Kirschbaum (1999b, 
211 and 217) accepts the evidence in Freydank 1991d, 195 for more than three eponyms dur- 
ing his reign as sufficient reason to prefer the figure 13. 
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Appendix 2: Eponyms at the End of Shalmaneser’s and 


Start of Tukulti-Ninurtas Reigns 


This list follows Röllig 2008, 4. 


No. Eponym’s Name Father’s Name 

1 Serriya 

2 Aššur-kašid 

3 Aššur-mušabši Iddin-Mer 

4 Aššur-mušabši Anu-mušallim 

5 Oibi-Aššur Šamaš-aha-iddina 
6 Mušallim-Aššur (Aššur'-mušabši) 
7 Aššur-nadin-šume (Aššur-le'i) 

8 Oibi-Aššur Silli-Marduk 

9 Ina-pi-Aššur-lišlim Babu-aha-iddina 
10 Ber-šumu-lešir 

11 Aššur-dammeg Abi-ili 

12 Ber-bel-lite 

13 Ištar-ereš Salmanu-garrad 
14 Lullayu 

15 Aššur-ketti-ide Abi-ili 

16 Ekaltayu Abi-ili 

17 Aššur-da'issunu 

18 Riš-Adad(?) (Nabu-[. . .]) 

19 Nabium-bela-usur 

20 Usat-Marduk 

21 Enlil-ašared 

22 Ittabši-den-Aššur 

23 Ubru 

24 Tukulti-Ninurta (Salmanu-ašared) 
25 Oibi-Aššur Ibašši-ili 

26 Mušallim-Adad (Salmanu-garrad) 
27 Adad-bel-gabbe mār šarri 

28 Šunu-gardu 

29 Libur-zanin-Aššur 

30 Aššur-nadin-apli mār šarri 

31 Urad-ilani(?) 

32 Adad-uma"i 

33 Abattu Adad-šamši 

34 Abattu Adad-šumu-lešir 
35 Aššur-da'an 

36 Etel-pi-Aššur (Kurbanu) 
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37 Usur-namkur-Sarri 

38 A&&ur-bel-ilani 

39 Aššur-zera-iddina 

40 Abi-ili Katiri 

41 Ber-nadin-apli(?) 

42 Salmanu-šuma-usur 

43 Enlil-nadin-apli(?) 

44 Ina-Aššur-šuma-asbat (Aššur-nadin-šumi) 
45 Ber-ismanni(?) 
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Akkadian Words 


This index covers Akkadian words discussed (and a few from other languages) and technical terms such as professions 
and commodities. Where a logogram can fairly certainly be assigned to an Akkadian word it is cited there; logograms 
with uncertain reading (for whatever reason) are listed at the end. 


abarakku. See AGRIG 
abaru, 55, 63, 166, 173 
abnu | NA,(.MES), 63, 369 
in abnagabiu, 218, 233; in bét a., 213 
abuh(u)ru, 274, 277 
abullu, 189, 349 
abultannu, 349 
abutu, 152, 157, 180, 214, 226, 249, 266, 312 
abat šarri, 159, 168, 171, 246, 426 
agarimuru, 118 
ahātu, 218, 228 
a'il(t)u, 11, 13, 14 
aīluttu, 63 
akālu, 68, 285, 315; Š 114, 118, 140-2, 179, 182, 185, 188, 
273, 322; N 105, 179 
aklu(m), 423 
alahhinātu, 8 
alahhinu, 70, 95-6, 109-12, 117-18, 127, 134, 137-8, 
141-2, 155, 165, 169, 172, 183, 188-9, 207, 232, 
273, 277, 322-3, 418; in rab a., 110 
alāku, 24-6, 73, 283, 296, 313-14, 320, 324, 376 
alik ilki, 376 
alik urki, 258 
ālāyu, 14, 17, 40, 46 
alaziyu (Cypriot), 296 
alpu / GU, GUD, 41, 63, 183, 242, 245, 303, 307, 314-15, 
357, 385. See also GU,.AB; GU,.NÍTA 
alu / URU, 25, 35-6, 63, 283, 343, 345, 373 
in rab alani / GAL URU.DIDLI(.MES), 183, 186, 252, 
269-70, 276, 341 
aluzinnu, 11-12 
amäru, 267 
ammatu, 349 
amtu | GEME, 14; in amat ékalli | GEMÉ(.MES) É.GAL, 
296, 323 
anduräru, 374, 376 
annuku / AN.NA, 32, 54-5, 63, 151, 249-50, 253, 262-3 
a. pasiu / BABBAR, 54-5, 151, 166, 173, 215-16, 221 
ápi'u, 109 
apparu, 43 
aritu, 221 
armu, 158 
asaittu, pl. asáte, 189, 318 
āsu, 113, 115, 158 


asu'u / LU.A.ZU, 136, 167, 233 

ašāru, 223, 227, 229, 304, 379 

asiannu, 222, 224 

āšipu / LŪ.MAŠ.MAŠ, 167, 191-2 

ašiu, 216, 220 

aškāpu / LU.ASGAB, 154, 218, 221, 233, 307 
aslu, 32, 66 

assabu, 376 

assutu / DAM, 19; in a. Sarri, 7, 155 
aššurāy(itt)u, 13, 14-15, 96, 105-7, 123, 125, 135, 242 
atuhlu, 361 

ayälu, 158 

aZädu, 295, 304 

azamru, 70, 98, 111, 116, 117, 120, 126, 132 


babu, 189 

ballut ū ligi, 15 

ba/ullutu(m), 16, 24, 254 

bagānu, 310 

ba/āriu, 58, 274 

bāriu / LŪ.HAL, 48 

batāgu, 27, 90, 139 

batigtu, 140 

bēlu / EN, in bēl pāhiti, pihati, 25, 28, 30, 96, 111, 126, 
131, 141, 162-3, 245, 247, 257, 266, 268, 282, 
284-5, 298, 300, 322, 332, 375. See also gātātu; pe/ 
irru; ŠUKU 

bēru, 113 

bētu / Ē, 194, 333-4, 335, and passim in b. PN and b. 
Aššur. See also abnagabiu; dimtu; gināu; hašīmu; 
ilu; kanīku; mayyalu; nazīgu; nupāru; gātu; guptu; 
riggu; sehpu; siparru; šahūru; šamnu; šarru; 
tupninu; tuppu 

biādu, 283 

billutu, 221-2 

biltu / GU.UN, 54, 63 

birsu, 218 

bitqu, 54 

buglu / (SE.)MUNU,;, 42, 112, 290 

bugünu, 306, 350 


damqu / SIG,(.GA), 173, 220, 357; in DUMU.MUNUS. 


MES SIG,, 8 
dannutu / KALAG.GA in Sanat danniti, 60. See also tuppu 
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dariu, 119 

dayyānu / LÜ.DI.KUD, 36 

dikütu, 375-6 

dimtu | AN.ZA.GÄR, 343, 345-7, 349, 355, 374; in 
bel d., 373 

dispu / LÀL(.MES), 70, 98, 112-13, 117, 126, 132 

duhsiu, 157, 166 

dunnu, 42, 44-5, 83, 252, 254, 276, 343, 377 


ebüru, 60; in telit ebüri, 41-2, 313-14, 320, 324 

ehele, 391 

&kallu / E.GAL, 7, 10, 24-5, 112, 127, 142, 153, 155, 
158-60, 164, 170, 193-4, 245-6, 296, 308, 311, 
322-3, 355. See also urdu 

3a ekalli, 9, 41, 77, 152-3, 162, 167, 169, 242, 258, 273, 

275, 304, 337; in rab ē., 9, 86, 127, 150, 334 

ekkartu, 314 

ekkäru / LÜ.ENGAR, 258, 323 

in rab ekkārāte, 45, 251, 271, 307, 313 

elu, 263; Š 137, 210, 229, 276 

ellapuhu, 212, 216, 218 

emantuhlu, 361 

emaru /ANSE(.NITA), 55, 63, 242, 267, 304 

emdu, 211 

endatu, 341 

enzu | UZ, 295 

epasu, 69, 127, 160, 171, 188, 190, 191, 193-5, 221-2, 242, 
295-6, 405; D 69, 290, 325 

epāu, 319 

epinnu / GIS.APIN, 315 

erasu “wish’, 121 

erā/ēšu “cultivate”, 249, 307, 315, 325; N 321 

e-re-nu"š, 162 

ergu, 218 

esirtu, esirāte, esrēti, 8, 194, 358 

esādu, 321 

ešartu / 10-, 43, 287, 341; GAL 10 ĒRIN.MEŠ, 276 

ešāru, 67; Š 274 

etāgu, 283; Š 151 

etti, ut / LŪ.NI.DUH, 8, 188-9; in rab e., 256 


gallābu / LU.ŠU.I, 295 

gamāru D, 162, 314, 317 

gīdu, 160, 163 

giguppiu, 226 

ginu, ginü, 30, 41-2, 78, 90-105, 118-20, 122-3, 
135-6, 139-40 

in rab g., 90, 93, 96, 106, 120-1, 125, 131. 

See also muhhu 

gipsu, 65 

gittu, gt, 407 

gurru, 216 

gurrutu / Us, 295 

gusänu, 217 


habalginnu, 225 
halqu, 308 
halsu, 114 


halzu, 25, 30, 255, 276, 375 

halzuhlu, 375 

hamatu, 212 

hammuru, 158 

hapāu, hepü, 25, 41, 45, 71, 120, 134-5, 152-7, 160, 162, 
171-2, 249, 253, 273, 290; D 171, 380 

hapiru, 348 

haräsu, 112 

harpu, 114, 141 

harranu | KASKAL, 113, 219-20, 283, 355 

harsu, 111-12, 117, 127, 284 

hasāpu in ša hassupi, 221-2 

hassihlu, 30, 268-70, 272-3, 275, 277, 332, 335 

hasinnu, 24, 163 

hasahusennu, 357 

hasimu in bet h., 108, 213, 318, 321 

hasläte, 63, 96, 109 

hasmänu, 218 

hatātu, 321 

hattu / PA, 164 

hau, 218 

hāziānu, hazannu, 28, 36, 39, 183, 186, 255, 275, 284-5, 
292, 298, 346, 373, 375, 378 

hiatu, 136, 164, 223 

hiburnu, 246, 316 

himātu / IĀ.NUN(.NA), 311 

hipu, 62, 263 

hubullü, 62, 123, 360-1 

hulannu, 219 

hulqu, 304 

hülu, 283 

hupsu, 389 

huräd(ät)u, 12, 24-6, 248, 255, 267 

hurapu / UDU.NIM, 172, 182-3, 188, 192-3, 295, 
304, 308 

hurasu | KU.GI/SIG,,, 54, 154, 249 

hürutu / GIS.HAB, 157 

hussusi in tuppi h., 366 

husäbu, 162 

husannu, 314 

hušāu, 162 


iabilu / UDU.NITA, 172, 182-3, 188, 192-3, 295, 304, 308 

iarzibnu, 211, 216, 228 

igru, 22 

iku / E, 42 

iku | GAN 35, 38-9, 42, 56, 212, 286, 313-16, 319, 
324, 337 

ilku, 16-17, 22-4, 26, 37, 159, 170, 260, 267-8, 277, 299, 
322, 339, 341, 351-2, 373, 375-7 

ilu in bet ili / É. DINGIR, 95, 109, 112, 127, 140, 189, 291 

immeru | UDU(.MES), 93, 119, 164, 179, 188, 191-2, 276, 
369. See also UDU.HI.A 

iptiru, 15 

ipu, 193 

isqu, 272, 274 

iShanabe, 219-20 

ishu, 119 


iškāru / GIS.GAR(.MES), 28, 109, 114, 138, 147, 152, 154-5, 
157, 160, 171-3, 175, 202, 211, 218-23, 275, 278, 
291, 296, 307, 323, 339, 360, 364, 405, 412, 418-19 

iškuru | DUH.LĀL, 113, 226 

itinnu | SITIM(.MES), 12, 19 


kakardinnu, 90, 96, 113, 116-17, 125, 142, 274, 277, 291 
kalakkutu, 210, 217 
kalāu, 140 
kalguqqu, 210, 217 
kalliu, 283 
kallütu, 346 
kalá, 217 
kalzi ekalli, 8 
kamäru, 69, 95, 125, 141 
kamünu, 162 
kanāku, 68, 73, 76-7, 210-11, 223, 228-9 
kaniku, 75, 210 

in bet kanikate, 84, 90 
kantappu, 157, 172 
kapsarru, 195, 345 
karmu, 41, 108, 210, 317, 318, 321 
kara’u D, 159, 263, 308-9 
karr[...] in rab k., 183 
karü’u, 273, 320 

kaspu | KÜ.BABBAR, 356-7, 404. See also sarpu 
kàsu | GU.ZI, 55, 112-13, 159 
kāsāru, 71-3, 130, 132, 134, 171, 179, 182, 198, 341 
kàsiru / KA.SER, 28, 157, 202, 214, 219, 222, 223 
kassu, 163, 283, 295 
katamu, 164 
kidānu, 212 
kiddapase, 222 
kirenzi (Hurrian), 374 
kirkirianu, 216 
kirü | GIS.SAR, 63, 188 
kisallu, 108, 190, 213 
kisibirru / SE.LU, 320 
kisu, 355 
kisirtu, 70-3, 106, 130-2, 137-8, 144, 198, 242, 259, 279, 

289, 369, 380, 420-1 
kuddilu, 242 
kudimmu, 109 
kudunu, 63, 283 
kukkubu, 216 
kukullu, in ša kukulli, 19-20, 288 
kullu, 157 
kunāšu, 109 
kuninnu, 169 
kunukku / (NA,).KISIB, 11, 68, 71, 73-4, 76-7, 106, 
131-2, 210-11, 226, 228-30, 244, 249, 320, 385, 403 

kurdissu, 109, 274 
kurillu, 227 
kurmisu, 109 
kurru | GUR, 56 
kurummutu. See SUKU 
kusarikku, 78, 121-2, 124 
kusitu | TÜG.BAR.DUL, 219-20 
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laba’u S, 36 

labiru | SUMUN, 317, 321 

lahmu, 77, 210, 229 

lapätu D, 143 

laptu, 219 

lagāu / ŠU.BA.AN TI, 50, 66, 78, 121, 124-5, 219, 227, 
229-30, 234, 249, 267, 295-6, 404 

lēu, pl. leäni, 27, 39, 58, 64, 93, 163, 217, 245-6, 251, 255, 
322, 401 

libittu | SIG,.MEŠ, 54, 171, 296 

li[bitu], 7 

limmu, 53, 70, 97, 125, 135-6, 139, 141, 154, 179, 219, 246, 
314, 317, 321-2, 324, 341 

lipit ilim, 310 

lisànu / EME, 353-4 

luberu, 224 

lubultu, labultu, 16, 63, 136, 210-11, 218-19, 227, 323 

luliu, 217 


madādu / Ī.ĀG.E, 32, 50, 66, 73, 107, 129, 135, 318, 415, 421 
maddattu, 23, 96, 105, 106-7, 128 
maharu, 30, 73, 90, 97, 108, 121, 128-9, 136, 138, 141-2, 
153, 155, 158, 171, 192, 195, 197, 226-7, 234, 
245-6, 258, 263, 274-6, 296-7, 319, 404, 415, 
419-20; Gtn 163 
mahhulu, 232 
mahlusu, 155 
mahru, 102, 132, 135, 211 
makāru, 405 
makasu, 267, 420 
makisu, 267, 329, 341 
maklulu, 218 
maknaktu, 68, 73 
malähu, 101 
malgu, 113; D 308 
malduru, 274 
maltitu, 283, 291 
manü / MA.NA, 54, 60 
maqqadu, 404 
maräsu, 193 
mardutu, 157 
mari(y)annu, 376, 389, 391 
marinu, 157, 171 
marrutu, 86 
marsattu, 84, 241-2 
martu / DUMU.MUNUS. See damqu 
martutu, 352; in tuppi m., 346 
māru / DUMU, in m. ali, 255 
in m. nagi, 183 
in m. Sarri, 153 
in m. Sipri, 186, 224, 375 
mārūtu, in tuppi m., 351, 356, 366 
masü, 218; in samnu m., 113, 158-9 
másartu, 304, 312, 379 
masaru, 370 
mašāu, 80, 122, 175, 192, 195, 199, 367, 373 
masennu, 149. See AGRIG 
mashuru, 296, 323 
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masku / KUS, 163-4, 307-9 
matāu, 273; D 293, 310 
matiu / LA, 216, 223, 307, 311 
mayyalu in bet m., 212 
mazza/iz pani, 9, 29 
mehru, 274 
meltu, 310 
mērušu, 41-2, 325 
mēte (=100), 308-9 
mētu, 158, 308-10 
mihhutu, 291 
miksu, 176, 267, 341 
mirqu, 111, 115-16, 142 
misittu, 310 
mithäru, 151, 157 
mit(i)ru, 111, 117, 127 
muddü. See muttāu 
mugillu, 118 
muhhu in ana m., 103, 158, 188, 190, 211, 229 
in ina m., 77, 120, 123, 126, 135, 140, 160, 162, 179, 
197-8, 227, 249, 308-10 
in 3a m., 159, 176, 227, 242, 263 
in ša m. beti, 215, 226-7 
in Sa m. bet tilli, 155 
in ša m. egli, 41 
in ša m. GEŠTIN.MEŠ, 116 
in ša m. gināē, 120-1 
in ša m. KÜ.GI, 154 
in sa m. šamni, 115 
muld’u, 273, 341 
munnabdu, 13, 406 
muraggī(t)u, 58, 113, 115, 158, 194, 222; in rab 
muraggiāte, 159 
mūrātu, 303 
mūru, 303-4, 307 
mušarkisu, 341 
muttāgu, 113 
muttā'u | LĀ(.MEŠ), 21, 69-70, 97, 102-3, 134-7, 141, 
248, 273, 311,350, 369 


nadāu, nadü, 169, 174, 369; Gtn, 169 

nāgiru | LU.NIMGIR, 27, 35-6, 242, 375 

nagiu, 183 

naglubu, 221-2 

nahāru, 62, 65, 263 

nahlaptu / TUG.GU.E, 173, 220, 224 

©nakkamtu, 77, 93, 108, 170, 210-11, 213, 228-9 

nakkussu, 376-7 

nakru, 321 

namšartu, 152, 271, 287, 316; in ša namšarāte, 157, 
172,275 

nämurtu, 78, 103, 123, 179-80, 182, 188, 196, 198, 
217, 220 

namuru, 152, 162 

namü, 389 

naniu, 320 

napasu D, 219, 228 

nappähu / SIMUG, 221 

napsaltu, 169 


naptunu, 165, 179-80, 190, 283 
naptartu, 290 
nagalpü, 102 
nägidu / NA.GADA, 44, 254, 294, 296, 304, 323 
in rab n., 183 
narkubu, 157 
naruqqu, 216, 218 
nasähu, 17, 78, 95, 121, 123, 125 
nasäqu, 66 
nasbutu, 163 
nash(üt)u, 17, 19, 38, 245-6, 279, 288-9 
naspertu, 67-9, 73, 152, 159, 162, 171, 273, 282, 291, 
422, 425 
naziqu in bet n., 264 
népusu, 191, 193 
niggallu, 44-5 
nikkassu / NÍG.KA,, 23, 69-70, 90, 290, 292, 307-8, 380 
in n. sabätu, 69-70, 105-6, 125-6, 132, 140, 162-3, 
172-3, 273, 275, 307 


niqu / (UDU.)SISKUR, pl. niqiátu, 93, 118-19, 162-3, 171, 


193-4, 198, 295 
nisu | UR. MAH, 191-2 
nubattu, 118, 190 
nugatipi, 194 
nuhatimmu / LU.MU, 165, 172, 190, 295 
nünu | KU,(.MES), 405 
nupäru, in bet n., 189, 291, 340 
nupüsu, 219, 234 
nusähe, 277, 341 


pahnu, 22-3, 267 

pahutu, 30, 35, 97, 101, 120, 135-6, 179, 271, 272, 274, 
324, 332, 375. See bel p. 

pandugani, 78, 115, 124, 335 

pannigu, pinigu, 96 

pànu (measure), 56 

pānū, 386 

pappaltu | ZID.GAL.GAL.LA, 111 

paqadu, 109, 187-9, 195-7, 234 

parganiu, 172 

parrutu, 295, 304 

parzillu | AN.BAR, 225 

pasiu | BABBAR, 109, 219. See annuku 

pasäru, 246, 248, 320, 324 

pašāšu N, 212, 216, 218 

pasru, 118-19 

patru / GÍR, 225 

paugu, 242 

pe/irru, 26-7; in EN.MES p., 27 

pilku, 407 

pinigu, 96. See pannigu 

piqdu, 180-1 

pigittu, 195; in ša p., 282 

pirsu, 19, 288, 308 

pirsaduhu, 154 

piru, 163, 216 

piserti karüe, 318, 320, 324 

pittu, 23, 26, 29, 68-9, 95, 126, 131, 153, 158, 198, 225, 
226-7, 232, 331 


puägu, 174 
pühu, 107, 122, 124 
in ana p., 78, 95, 114, 121, 123-5, 127, 255, 418 
purkullu, 217, 221, 223 
pursitu, 162 
puru, 33-4 


qaba'u, 169, 290 
qannu, 370 
qaqqudu / SAG.DU, 310 
qarabu D, 24, 69, 181, 188, 196, 220, 224, 233 
qas/ltu / (GIS.)BAN, 19-20, 25-6, 160, 211, 221, 288 
gātātu | SU.DU,.A, in bel q., 387 
gātu | SU, 389, 404 
in ana gāt, 369 
in ina gāt, 23, 179, 181, 245, 264, 265, 272, 275, 311, 
321,359 
in ša gāt, 9, 24, 27, 77, 93, 121, 152-4, 160, 162, 232, 
248, 258-9, 260, 263-6, 268, 271, 273, 275, 289, 
296, 304, 313-14, 324, 359 
in bet qate/i, 213, 217 
g(a)ū | SILA, 55, 56, 104, 315 
gému | ZĪD.(DA.)MEŠ, 95, 110-11, 116, 120, 123, 
125, 138 
qepu, 21, 25, 28-9, 35-6, 39-41, 43, 50-1, 125, 134, 144, 
157, 159, 164, 181, 202, 210, 212, 214-15, 227, 255, 
257, 265, 296, 312, 314, 317, 324—5, 375, 426; q. $a 
Sarri, 36, 245-6, 272, 337 
qistu / GIS.TIR “forest”, 348 
qistu "gift, 351 
qubattu, 354 
quppu, 69, 83, 216, 228, 241, 243 
quptu, in bet qupte, 318 


raāu, 308 

rabāu, 310 

rab(i)u | GAL, 123-4; GAL.MES 36. See alahhinu; 
alu; ēkallu; ekkāru; ešartu; etū; gināu; karr[...]; 
muraggītu; sápi'u; sassinnu; sikkāti; zārigu 

radāu, 307 

rahāsu, 60, 321 

raiyu, rē'ū / SIPA, 242, 304, 308, 369 

rakāsu, 41, 68, 96 

rākib narkabti, 371 

rakiltu, 16 

raggu, 232 

ragāu D, 222, 418 

ragütu, 162, 319-20 

ratu, 222 

redi emäri, 275 

rehtu, 121, 143, 317, 320, 325 

rēša qa", 188, 233 

rēšāte, 106, 127 

reütu, 272 

riāhu, 134, 140, 179 

riksu, pl. riksäni, 58, 376 

rimu, 163, 230 

rimuttu, pl. rimuātu, 19, 62, 155, 171, 185, 195, 
198, 224 
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riqqu / SIM, 70; in bet riggē 211, 213 
rugbu, 317 


sabibiänu, 320 

sadru, 124 

sākinu, 400 

sakru, 249 

SA.MAR tabu, 112, 291 

samidu, 320 

sāmidu, 110-11 

sammuhu, 242, 308, 320 

sápi'u, 153-4; in rab s., 153, 163, 221 

saplishi, 118 

sarru, 403 

sasu, 35, 65, 173, 223; D 36, 70 

sassinnu / LÜ.ZADIM, 221, 223, 360; in rab s. 160 

sassu (nägiri), 36, 242 

sehpu, 217; in bet s., 213 

sikkatu | GIS.GAG, 379; in rab s., 8 

silunu, 303 

simdu, 110-11, 142 

sinniltu / MUNUS, 11 

siparru | ZABAR, 44, 63, 162, 173, 222, 225; in bét s., 
213, 266 

sirašū / (LÜ.)SIM, 90, 95-6, 109, 112, 120, 188-9, 290 

siru, 311 

sissiqtu, 75, 370 

sīsu / ANSE.KUR.RA, 22, 42, 63, 68, 173, 
292,322 

spr (Ugaritic), 404, 406 

sug/kullu | ÁB.GU,. (MES), 303-4, 324 

suhir(t)u, 304 

sukkallu | SUKKAL, 36, 71, 353, 367 

sukkallu rabiu, 44, 101, 187, 203, 281, 300 

sünu / ÜR, 219 

susänu, 58, 242 

sütu / (GIS.)BÁN, 19-20, 25-6, 55-6, 101, 108, 120, 160, 
211, 221, 245-6, 288, 315, 316, 319, 341 


sabätu, 24, 75, 222, 290; D 191; Š 157. See also tuppu 
sabāu D, 171 
sabbutütu, 12, 47 
säbu / ERIN.MES, 12, 21, 25, 27, 37, 47, 143, 160, 242, 
245-6, 254, 285, 287-8. See also esartu 
in sab Sarri, 26, 274, 389 
sah(h)aräte, 191-2 
sāhitu / (LU.)IA.SUR, 90, 96, 114, 158, 323 
salāu, 210 
sarāb/pu, 157, 171 
sarpu | KÜ.BABBAR, 242. See also kaspu 
saupu, 218-19 
gea@u, 223 
sénu, 63, 303-4, 308, 310 
seru, 218 
simittu | NÍG.LÁ, 160, 163, 275 
situm / ZLGA 307 
subātu | TŪG.HI.A(.MEŠ), 218, 220, 357, 405 
supru, 74; in Sa s. 221-2 
suraru, 118 
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3a, 260, 265. See also kukullu; muhhu; namsartu; 
Sipru; zizu 
ša kurultie, 64, 163, 173, 177, 181 
3a péthalli, 283 
ša rēšē(n) | LŪ.SAG, 28-9, 177, 197, 265, 285, 312-13 
ša šadādi, 154, 164, 169 
šabartu, 174 
šahātu, 171 
šahūru in bet š. 84, 212, 241 
šakānu, 69-70, 117, 123, 126, 131, 140, 162, 210, 216, 223, 
226-7, 290; N 227 
šakin biti, 361 
šakin māti, 49, 72, 74, 106-7, 125, 329, 334, 361, 
373, 375 
šakkullu, 275 
šaknu, 150 
šalāmu D, 115, 117, 274 
šallutu, 17, 279, 287 
šalmu, 69, 97, 132, 139, 307-8 
šamallāu, 151-2, 155, 173 
šamaššammū / SE.GIS.IA or SE.IA.GIS(.MES), 70, 98, 
113-15, 126, 171, 289, 307, 314 
šammu | U(.MES), 233 
šamnu / IĀ(.MEŠ), IĀ.GIŠ, 22, 63, 113, 158-9, 212, 216, 
218, 222, 399 
in bet šamni / É IÀ, 210, 212-13 
See also muhhu; IĀ.DŪG.GA 
šāmutu, 320 
Sana'iu, 220 
Sangu | SANGA, 115 
šapāku, 222 
šapartu, 14 
šapāru, 227 
šapputu / DUG.ŠAB, 113, 210, 228 
šagāu, 112, 118, 142, 171 
šāgiu, 242 
šagultu / KI.LĀ, 216, 223 
šarāpu, 162, 171 
šarbu, 263, 265 
šarru / LUGAL, MAN, 24-5, 32, 66, 71, 73, 126, 151, 157, 
164, 169, 171, 180—1, 220, 224, 227, 233, 295-6, 
320, 322, 353, 385, 387, 403 
in bēt šarrāni, 194 
See also aslu; māru; gēpu; sābu; šatammu; šipru 
šaru, 313, 314, 338 
šašallu / UZU.SA.SAL, 163 
šaššūgu, 348 
šatammu / ŠĀ.TAM, 391, 400, 405 
š. Sarri, 391-2 
šatāru, 32, 36, 65, 70, 80, 122, 192, 195, 199, 210-11, 216, 
223, 367 
šēb(t)u, šīb(ūt)u, 20, 65, 403 
šēbultu, 282 
še/ileppayu, šalimpayu, 154, 195 
šēpu / GĪR, 283, 386 
šibšu, 277, 341 
šiddi māti, 10, 337 
šikin tēmi, 162 
šiltāhu | GAG.U.TAG.GA, 22, 169, 217, 275 


šiluhlu, 19-20, 39—40, 45-6, 289, 294, 296, 298-9, 313-14, 
316, 319, 323-4, 340-1, 348 
Simtu, in tuppi š., 313 
šimtu / ŠE.ŠEN, 160, 217 
simu / (LU.)SAM, 173, 352, 355, 385 
šinnu, 216, 223 
Sipirtu, 67, 78, 114, 116, 121-2, 125, 248, 258, 272, 275, 426 
šipru / KIN, 27, 157, 218, 223-4, 233, 242, 288, 310 
in ša Sipri, 19 
in šipar šarri, 33 
See also māru 
šiglu / GĪN, 54, 63 
šubalkutu, 292, 367 
Südütu, 373-4, 376 
šulmānu, 54, 75, 123, 182, 237, 240, 248-52, 256, 260, 
266, 272 
šumku, 265 
šupeultu, 356 
šugdu, 157 
Suristu, 216 
šurmēnu, 115 
Sursurratu, 217 


tabaku, 93, 108, 115, 117, 142, 158, 251, 317, 321, 415 

tabarribu, 218 

tadānu, 73, 105, 116, 120, 132, 140-1, 153, 155, 157-60, 
162, 169, 170, 171, 186-7, 195, 212, 219, 221-4, 
227, 233, 234, 245, 249, 253, 275, 290, 295-6, 307- 
8, 314, 404-5, 421; $ 215, 245-7, 253, 272, 274 

tahaltu, 319 

tahapsu, 157, 164 

tahsiltu, 366 

in tuppi t. 367 

tahümu, 33-4 

takbāru, 182, 185 

takiltu, 157 

takpirtu, 191-3 

takultu, 273, 320, 322 

takunna, 68 

talittu, 307-8, 310 

tallu, 242 

talmidu, 20 

talmittu, 19-20, 288 

talpittu, 26, 113, 118, 140, 143, 158-9, 179, 181-2, 190, 
198, 234, 317 

tāluku, 102 

tamāu, 310 

tamgurtu, 354; in tuppi ša t. 

tamkāru / LŪ.DAM.GĀR, 28, 162, 210, 356-7 

tamkārūtu, 356 

tamliu, 318 

tappu, 33 

tappinnu, 111 

tarasija (Greek), 412, 417 

tarbasu, 212 

targumannu, 155 

tari(t)u, 20, 288 

tarkubtu, 101 

tarsu, 222 


ta/urtänu, 126, 150 
ta'uru, 211, 226-7 
tayyaru, 127, 226-7, 228 
tazkitu, 37, 242, 253 
teliltu, 191-2 
telit ebūri, 41-2, 313-14, 320, 324 
tibnu / IN.NU/NA, 22, 65, 258 
tidennütu, 17, 352; in tuppi t. 366, 371 
tiyalu, 162 
tuāru, 151, 267; D 71, 123, 167, 210-11, 221, 226, 313 
tuhnu, 109 
tülu. See zizu 
tupninnu, 210-11, 217, 219, 228-30 
in bét tupnináte 213, 218 
tuppu / DUB, 35-6, 65, 71-2, 130-2, 211, 223, 225, 242-3, 
253, 263-4, 273, 297, 302, 346, 351, 363, 368-9, 
373, 380, 389, 399, 404, 406, 420-1 
tuppu dannutu, 32-3, 50, 65-6 
tuppa sabätu, 48, 66-7, 233 
tuppu sabittu / tuppäte sabbutäte, 24, 49, 62, 65-7, 
75, 134-6, 159-60, 175, 233, 256, 263, 292, 414, 
419, 428 
in bet tuppate, 49, 67, 84, 105 
See also hapá'u; hussusi; tahsiltu; mār(t)ūtu; šimtu; 
tamgurtu 
tupšarru | LŪ.DUB.SAR or (LU.)A.BA, 47, 51, 65, 106, 
255, 275,317, 385 
in rab t., 49 
in t. āli, 36 
in t. Sarri, 48 
taāu, 153 
tā/ēinu, 110, 138 
tiri aban bēt ālim, 32 
tuppišu, 180 


ubālu, 25, 67-9, 71, 123, 135, 159, 167, 174-5, 211, 308; $ 
163, 210-11, 221, 223, 227-9, 234, 311 

ubāru, 348 

ubru, 282-3 

ugaru / A.GÄR, 32, 35, 40, 43, 290, 348 

ugurtu, 242 

uklu / UGULA, 63, 155, 226, 376 

ulädu, 310 

ulmu, 24, 225 

umamu, 303 

ummiänätu, 62 

uniqu | UDU.DAM.GAR, MUNUS.AS.GAR, 183, 185, 

295, 304 

urdu | IR, 14, 90, 126; IR E.GAL 349, 357 

urisu | MAS, 172, 191, 295, 304 

urqu, 118 

üru, 194 

usbu, 276 

usäu Š, 162, 210-11, 223, 228 

ušpār(t)u | (MUNUS.)US.BAR, 157, 222 

ušpu, 19-20, 288; in ša uspi 26 

ussu, 194 

ussuru, 266 

utrütu, in ki utrüte, 127 
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utü. See etü 
utülu, 275 
uttutu, 109 


zakāu, 35-6, 310; D 32, 35-6, 66, 272, 385 
zarau N, 315, 319 

zārigu, 177, 188; in rab z. ša hüli, 8 

zariu, 153, 163-4 

zar'u | (SE.)NUMUN, 245, 288-314, 319 
zarügu, 33 

zianátu, 356 

zipütu, 153 

zizu | GABA, in ša z., 20, 288, 303-4 


AGRIG, 44-5, 48-9, 149, 152, 157-60, 164, 167, 176, 183, 
225, 227, 258, 285, 298, 334, 339, 413 
AGRIG GAL, 162, 167 


EME,, 173, 304, 308 


GA.MES, 45 

GESTIN(.MES/HI.A), 116, 118, 194, 389 

GIG(.MES), 63, 109, 123, 319 

(GIS.)GIGIR, 23, 68, 154, 224, 233, 307, 322 
in LU.(GIS.)GIGIR, 22, 274 

GIS.SE.KIN, 154 

GIS.SIM DUG.GA, 222 

GU,.ĀB, 275 

GU,.NITA, 303 

GUKKAL, 182-3, 185 


IA.DUG.GA, 113 
IGI, 363 


KAS,.MES, 12 
KAS(.MES), 106, 109, 112, 117, 127, 171, 291 


LU.MUK.GI(.MES), 323 
MU.1/2/3/4 (age designations), 303-4, 308, 392 


NA,.UR,, 157 
NINDA(.MES), 42, 106, 109, 127, 319 


PU, 63 


SIG.MES, 63, 218, 323 
SIG.ZA.GIN.MES, 405 
SIG.ZA.GIN.GI,, 171 
SILA, 183, 295, 311 
SE-am, 242 
ŠE-i/um”5, 98, 109, 135, 138 etc. 
SUKU(-at), 41, 110, 138, 245, 255, 274, 283, 287, 314-15, 
322, 324 
in EN.MES SUKU.MES, 42 


UDU.HLA, 350 
URUDU, 63, 221-2, 379, 385 
WUM.MLA NĪG.KAS, 50 
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Abilate, 335 
Abiti, 65 
Adarrašku, 101 
Addariq, Andariq, 25, 30, 94, 98-9, 116, 260, 
261, 266 
Adiu, 276 
Ahhiyawa, 409 
Ahurra, 182, 184 
Alalah, 1, 5, 51, 266, 279, 341, 378, 382-95, 397, 402, 
404, 406-8, 410-1, 415, 419, 423-4 
Aleppo, 382 
Ali, Tell, 53, 65, 71, 81-2, 149, 164, 169, 190, 294-8, 
299, 303, 307, 323, 325-6, 337, 340-1, 343, 418, 
420, 426 
Al-ilani, 347 
Alime, 389 
Amanus, 382 
Amarna, 1, 6, 61 
Amasaki/u, 68, 94, 98-9, 111, 114, 131-2, 184, 186-7, 203, 
244, 246-7 
Amimu, 100, 203, 282, 328 
Amorite, Amurru, 278, 282, 300 
Amg, 382 
‘Amuda, Tell, 100 
Amurru. See Amorite 
Anatolia(n), 6, 57, 64, 73, 81 
Andariq. See Addariq 
Anzugalli/u, 347, 365, 375 
Apku, 8, 25, 30, 94, 98-9, 102, 111 
Aramaean, 12, 60 
Araziqu, 156, 169-70 
Arb(a)il, 28, 51, 60, 94, 98, 102, 130, 134, 157, 163, 168, 
194, 211-12, 217, 219, 234, 263 
Arinna, 105 
Arrapha/e, (Ar)raphaean(s), 6, 294, 343-9, 351-3, 
356, 358, 360-2, 366, 370-8, 390, 393, 415, 423. 
See also Kerkuk 
Arzuhina, Narzuhina, 184-6, 242, 298 
Ashdod, 405 
Aššur, City of, 5-7, 106-7 et passim 
Aššur, Land of, Assyria, 5-7 et passim 
Assyrian(s), 12-13, 14, 38, 105, 123, 135, 218, 221, 
242-3, 254, 278-9, 283, 286-7, 289 
Assyrian dialect, 50, 57, 60, 116 
Atchana, Acana, 382-3, 390 
Atmannu, Natmanu, 169, 294-8, 305, 325, 343, 345-7. 
See also Ali, Tell 


Babylon, 1, 11, 174 

Babylonia(n), 6, 12-13, 47, 50, 52, 54, 60, 74-5, 80-1, 
112-13, 118, 171, 174, 333, 342, 363, 366, 370-3, 376, 
378-80, 420, 422, 427-8 

Babylonian dialect, 57, 60, 344-5, 347-8, 387, 398 

Balih, River, 10, 19, 44, 74, 101, 279, 282, 340 

Basiru, 395 

Bazi, Tell, 395 

Bet-belti, 163 

Bet-Zamani, 270, 272 

Billa, Tell, 10-11, 30, 67, 76, 82, 172, 252, 259, 
268-78, 322, 328-9, 332, 335, 337, 342, 387, 416. 
See also Sibaniba 

Bur-ratati, 33 

Burudaean, 12, 254 


Cairo, 54 

Canaan, Kinahhu, 202, 219-20, 283, 338 

Carchemish, 278, 282, 396, 406 

Chuera, Tell, 10-11, 13, 17, 19, 38-9, 43-4, 46, 63, 68-9, 
71, 82, 102, 111-12, 118, 195, 203, 245, 247, 268, 274, 
276-7, 278-94, 303, 323, 325-6, 328, 330, 337, 389, 
393, 422-3. See also Harbe/u 

Crete, 398, 409-10, 425 

Cypro-Minoan script, 398 

Cyprus, 398 


Diyala, 6, 109 

Diyarbakir, 253 

Duara, 119, 300, 316, 318, 320-1, 323, 337, 362 

Dur-Adad, 303 

Durkatlimmu, 8, 10-11, 17, 22, 28, 37-8, 44-6, 50, 52-3, 
56, 60, 65, 68-71, 73, 82, 84, 102, 109, 143, 164, 203, 
210, 214, 225, 240, 269, 273, 276-8, 281-2, 284, 287, 
294, 298-326, 327-9, 331-3, 337-40, 350, 362, 379, 
416, 418, 426. See also Sheikh Hamad, Tell 

Dur-Sarrukin, 6. See also Khorsabad 

Dur-Yaggit-Lim, 300 


Egypt, 1, 96, 282, 396, 398, 401 

Ekallate, 276 

Elam(ites), 19, 38, 107, 245, 279, 287-9, 340 
Emar, 82, 174, 221, 378, 386-7 

Euphrates, River, 17, 83, 278, 282, 382 


Fahhar, Tell al-, 6, 343-4, 346-7, 349, 351, 360, 362, 372, 378 
Fakhariyah, Tell, 74, 83, 279, 327 
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Giricano, 47, 83-4, 328 
Greece, 1, 48, 398, 409 
Gubbi-ekalli, 32-3 


Habhi, Habhaean, 162, 169-70, 182-3 
Habriuri, 51, 60 


Habur, River, 17, 30-2, 51, 82-3, 99, 104, 182, 186-7, 237, 


244, 247-8, 253, 257, 261, 266, 279, 282, 289, 294, 
298, 328, 338, 343 

Halahhu, 94, 97-8, 107, 113, 135, 138, 182, 184-6 

Hanigalbat, 17, 43-4, 158, 203, 244, 276, 278, 293, 343, 
359-60 

Harbe/u, 10, 19, 44, 68, 82, 100, 203, 278-94, 340, 385. 
See also Chuera, Tell 

Harran, 44 

Hašuani/u, 25, 30, 273 

Hattayu, 155 

Hatti, 162, 171, 174, 401. See also Hittite(s) 

Hattusa, 60-1, 64, 202, 330, 396, 402, 410 

Hazaziri, 174 

Hiššutu, 25, 37, 94, 98, 324-5 

Hit, 101 

Hittite(s), 1, 58, 169, 202-3, 224, 278, 282-3, 330, 396, 
403, 413 

Hubite, 275 

Hurrian(s), 12, 17, 288, 293 

Hurrian language, 222, 283, 344, 348, 357, 360, 374, 

377-8, 397 

Husananu, 94, 98-9 

Hussi, 183-7 


Idu, 94, 98, 100, 103, 105, 125-6, 130, 132, 139, 416 
Ili-ayabaš, 43 

Ili-itti-ilu, 33, 43 

Ilimenanaša, 255 

Ilu-ittiya, 43 

Iran, 81 

Isana/i, 163, 179-80 


Jebel Hamrin, 345 
Jebel Ibrahim, 261 
Jebel Sinjar, 116, 261, 266 


Kalhu, 6, 18, 94, 98-9, 101-2, 428. See also Nimrud 

Kallazu, 389 

Kanes, 6, 57 

Karana, 25, 30, 94, 98-9, 242, 253, 260-1, 266, 378 

Karduniaš, 13, 169. See also Babylonia 

Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, 7, 12, 17, 19-20, 24, 26-8, 30-2, 
39-44, 46-52, 62, 73, 76, 82, 84, 98, 102, 116, 118, 
149, 157, 160, 164, 170, 204, 274, 287-8, 322, 330, 
338-9, 341-2, 390 

Kassite(s), 6, 8, 17-19, 107, 174, 245, 256, 282, 291, 379 

Katmuhi/u, Katmuhaean, 19, 25-6, 94, 98, 105, 113, 116, 
122, 218, 221, 273, 278, 345, 347 

Kerkuk, 6, 82, 294, 343-4. See also Arrapha/e 

Khirbet Hatuniyeh, 339 

Khorsabad, 269. See also Dur-Sarrukin 


Kilizi/u, 24-5, 94, 98, 102, 110, 114, 116, 122, 134, 159, 
163, 211-12, 222, 232, 296 

Kinahhu. See Canaan 

Kipri, 349 

Kizzuwatna, 382 

Knossos, 408-12 

Kuli$hinas, 12, 72, 94, 98-100, 105, 111, 117, 125, 130, 
179-80, 420 

Kurda, 25, 30, 94, 98-9, 255, 261, 266 

Kurruhanni, 6, 343, 347, 355 


Larsa, 306, 310 

Latakiyah, 396 

Lemutti-Marduk, 202, 218-21, 263-4 

Libbi-ali (Aššur), 7, 21, 94, 98, 106, 120, 242, 320, 322 
Lower Province, 30, 70, 94, 98-9, 102, 105 

Lubdi, 347 

Lullu, Nullu, 347, 372 


Ma'hadu, 408 

Mari, 2, 30, 55, 157, 216, 261, 300, 425 

Mittani(an), 1, 5-6, 38, 56, 58, 77, 261, 279, 342-4, 376, 
382, 386-7, 395, 397, 424 

Mukis, 382, 390, 394-5 

Muskaean, 158 

Musraean, Musriayu, 155-6, 169-70 

Mycenae(an), 218, 409-13, 419 


Nabula, 78, 116, 119, 122 

Nahur, 100, 238, 244-7, 251, 253, 257, 266, 335 

Nairi(an), 19, 165, 169, 174, 267, 296, 339 

Nar-zuhini/aean. See Arzuhina 

Natmanu. See Atmannu 

Nemad-IStar, 37, 324-5 

Nesha[ean], 158 

Nihriya, 24 

Nile Delta, 96 

Nimrud, 64, 217. See also Kalhu 

Nineveh, Ninua, 6, 18, 39, 44, 47, 50, 60, 66, 94, 98-9, 
102, 137, 163, 169, 174, 183, 186, 238, 250, 255, 
261, 268 

Nippur, 74-5, 182, 413, 422-3, 428 

Niraškun, 216 

Nuzi, 1, 5-6, 12, 17, 36, 47, 50-1, 54-6, 60, 71, 75-6, 80, 
82, 85, 115, 174, 176, 186, 235, 241, 250, 279, 292, 
297, 306, 341, 343-81, 387, 389, 393, 397, 405, 411, 
415, 419-24, 427 


Orontes, River, 382 


Pandibe, 283-4 

Paruna, 105 

Phoenicia, 395, 398 
Purulliwe, 347 

Pylos, 85, 408, 410-12, 419 


Qal’at Sherqat (=Aššur), 61 
Qat[tunaean’], 158 


Qatara, 253, 260, 267 

Qitar, (El-), 66 

Quabe, 232 

Quba, 158 

Qubr Abu al-'Atig, Tell, 83, 420 


Ras ibn Hani, 55, 408 

Ras Shamra, 396. See also Ugarit 

Ragu, 408 

Reš-naribi, 255 

Reš-nebiri, 296, 324 

Rimah, Tell al-, 22-4, 28, 36-7, 45, 47, 69-71, 73, 76, 
83-4, 237, 250-1, 253, 260-8, 270-2, 276, 328, 387, 
416, 419, 421 

Rilsa...], 274 


Sabi Abyad, Tell, 10, 19, 22, 44-5, 71, 74, 83, 101, 113-14, 
151, 176, 187, 250, 252, 259, 290, 298, 305, 321, 
327-8, 335, 337, 339-41, 377 

Sahlala, 100, 203, 282-3, 328 

Sahlan, Tell, 279, 282 

Sata Qala, 100. See also Idu 

Shahrizur, 347 

Sheikh Hamad, Tell, 10, 300-1, 335, 337. 

See also Durkatlimmu 

Sidon, 174, 278, 282 

Sinanu, 249, 253 

Sin-rabi, 50 

Sira, 325 

Sugi, 295 

Suhaean, 184, 218, 290, 296 

Sultantepe, 50 

Sutaean, 12-13, 61, 158, 183-4, 267, 291 


Sahe, 389 
Silliawe, 347 


Sadikanni/u, Suadikannu, 71, 94, 99, 113, 115, 130, 
150, 328 

Salmä, 408 

Sarika, 36-7, 240, 242, 249, 253, 257 

Sa-samaya, 183-4, 186-7 

Sasili, 94, 98-9 

Selenaean, 21, 27 

Sibaniba, Simaniba, 10, 25, 30, 47, 69, 82, 94, 98, 252, 
268-78, 294, 324, 332, 341. See also Billa, Tell 

Simi/u, 25, 30, 94, 98, 324 

Šiššar, 32 

Subria(n), 12-13, 19, 27, 71, 107, 169, 288 

Sudu, 94, 98-9, 138, 334 

Suduhi/u, 122, 182, 244-5, 247, 266 
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Suhisah, 295-6 
Sumela, 94, 98-9 
Suriniwe, 347 


Taban, Tell, 83, 186 

Tahabaean, 12 

Taidi/u, 94, 98-9, 105, 111, 115, 182, 184, 187, 244, 247, 
253,259 

Talmuššu, 94, 97-8, 102, 113, 130, 132-3, 135 

Tarbašhe, 325, 393 

Tašeni, 347 

Taššuhewe, 373 

Taurus, Mountains, 6 

Tell Afar, 325 

Temtenaš, 347, 374 

Tharthar, Wadi, 32-3, 43, 341 

Thebes (Greece), 410-11 

Tigris, River, 31, 39-40, 43, 83, 101-2, 261, 324, 343 

Tilla, 347 

Tille, 102 

Tu(...), 101 

Tugau, 252 

Tunip, 382 

Tupšarriniwe, 347, 349, 355, 372 

Turšan, 37, 94, 102, 296, 298, 325, 345, 347 

Tuttul, 100, 307 

Tyre, 114 


Tabete, Tabataean, 51, 71, 83, 185-6, 195 
Tutura, 253 


Ugarit(ic), 1, 51, 61, 64, 80, 282, 330, 378, 382, 386-7, 
389, 391, 395-409, 410-11, 415, 419, 423-4. 
See also Ras Shamra 

Ulamme, 347 

Umm el-Marra, 395 

Unina, 263 

Ur, 74, 379 

IIIrd Dynasty of Ur, 2, 64, 173, 413 

Uššukanni/u, Waššukanni, 94, 101, 279, 282-4, 290, 292, 
328, 343 

Uzbu, 318 


Y(a)urian, 12, 267 


Zab, Lower, River, 6, 41, 100, 186, 294, 325, 343, 
345, 347-8 

Zagros, Mountains, 6, 345 

Zalakiya, 392 

Zamban, 109 

Zizza, 347 


Personal Names 


1. Names of eponyms and their fathers 


(s. = son of; numbers in square brackets refer to Appendix 2) 


Abattu [33 + 37], 41-2, 45, 317, 319-20 
Abi-ili, s. Katiri [40], 204 
Abi-ili, s. Aššur-šumu-lešir, 152, 207, 246-7 


Adad-bel-gabbe [27], 23, 153, 205, 208, 229, 240, 267 


Adad-mušabši, 152, 159 
Adad-riba, 94, 97, 101, 120 
Adad-šamši, 317, 319 
Adad-šumu-lešir, 317 
Adad-uballit, 155 

Adad-umai [32], 317, 319 
Apliya, 135 

Aššur-aha-iddina, 90 
Aššur-alik-pani, 246-7 
Aššur-apla-igiša, 154 
Aššur-bel-ilani [38], 305, 319 
Aššur-daan [35], 156, 240, 312, 317 
Aššur-daissunu [17], 208, 220 
Aššur-dammeg [11], 206-7 
Aššur-ereš, 205, 210 
Aššur-iddin, 94 

Aššur-kašid [2], 270 
Aššur-ketti-ide [15], 220 
Aššur-mušabši [3], 296, 306 
Aššur-mušabši, s. Anu-mušallim [4], 21, 206, 306 
Aššur-nadin-apli [30], 240, 321 
Aššur-nadin-šume [7], 24 
Aššur-nirari (III), 155, 244 
Aššur-garrad, 149 
Aššur-šallimšunu, 116, 134, 154 
Aššur-šezibanni, 185, 197 
Aššur-šumu-lešer, 207, 246 
Atamar-den-Aššur, 152, 159 


Bel-libur, 134 
Ber-bel-lite [12], 207-8 
Bere, 154 

Ber-išmanni [45], 149 
Ber-šumu-lešir [10] 206 
Bunanu, 66 


Dayyani-Ninurta, 141-2 
Ekaltayu [16], 206, 270 


Enlil-asared [21], 153, 172, 205 
Enlil-kudurri-usur, 152 


Erib-Aššur, 97, 141, 154-5, 209 
Erib-Marduk, 42 

Erib-Sin, 172 

Erib-[...], 154 

Etel-pi-Aššur [36], 305, 319, 321 


Gadiu, 152 


Ha(b)baKAR, 136, 152 
Haburraru, 152, 157, 172 


Ha/iyašayu, 97, 116, 132, 135, 155 


Ibašši-ilu, 153 

Ibri-&arri, 154-5 

Ikkaru, 152 

Ili-iddina, 154 

Ili-pada, 62 

Ilu-garrad, 155 
Ina-pi-Aššur-lišlim [9], 207, 220 
Ippitte, 154 


Ištar-ereš, s. Salmanu-qarrad [13], 219-20, 270, 321 


Ištu-Adad-gabbe, 209 
Ištu-Aššur-ašamšu, 90 
Ittabši-den-Aššur [22], 205, 208 
Kidin-ilani, 206 


Libu[r?(...)], 155 


Libur-zanin-Aššur [29], 155, 207, 319 


Liptanu, 94, 136 


Lullayu [14], 208, 220, 233, 321, 324 


Marduk-aha-eres, 74, 135 
Mudammeq-Bel, 155 


Mušallim-Adad [26], 149, 152, 240, 314 


Mušallim-Aššur s. Aššur-mušabši [6], 206-7, 227, 245, 


247, 296 
Mušezib-Aššur, 154, 171 


Nabium/Nabu-bela/u-usur [19], 154, 208, 307 


Ninuayu, 93, 281-2 
Ninurta-aha-iddina', 154 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur, 135, 149 
Ninurta-apla-iddina, 158 
Ninurta-ašared, 115 
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Ninurta-emuqaya, 207, 224 Sin-apla-iddina, 58, 155 
Ninurta-nasir, 70 Sin-Seya, 152, 154, 179, 188 
Nusku-alik-pani, 134 
Sa-Adad-ninu, 270 
Pa'uzu, s. Erib- Assur, 94, 97-8, 135, 209 Šamaš-aha-iddina, 207 
Pišgiya, 94, 117, 127, 136 Šamaš-apla-ereš, 134 
Šunu-gardu [28], 58, 153, 155, 205, 208-9, 211, 227, 240 
Oibi-Aššur, s. Ibašši-ilu [25], 153 


Oibi-Aššur, s. Šamaš-aha-iddina [5], 207 Tahulu, 152 
Taklak-ana-Aššur, 152, 162 
Ragišššanu, 152, 158 Tukulti-apil-Ešarra (I), 106, 130 


Tukulti-Ninurta (I) [24], 205—6, 208, 226, 265 
Saggiu, 58, 94 


Salmanu-aha-iddina, 70 Ubru [23], 205-6 

Salmanu-ašared, 23, 275 Urd[u], 25 

Salmanu-garrad, 270, 314 Urad-ilani [31], 179, 188, 317 

Salmanu-šumu-usur [42], 43 Usat-Marduk [20], 153, 156, 172, 205-8, 211, 215, 219-20, 
Salmanu-zera-igiša, 94, 97, 135 226-7, 304 

Salmanu-[...], 155 Usur-namkur-šarri [37], 209, 321 


2. Other personal names 

NB This is an index of names, not of persons. E.g. both individuals named Ilim-ilimma at Alalah are listed under a single 
entry (though Assyrian kings are separately identified). References to the kings Adad-nirari I, Shalmaneser I, Tukulti- 
Ninurta I and Tiglath-pileser I are not listed when the mention is of their reigns as a time span. 


Aba-la-ide, 78, 103, 112, 115-16, 120, 124, 125-6, 332 Adad-šarru-usur, 265 
Abban, 385-6, 390 Adad-šimanni, 142 

Abdu, 69 Adad-šuma-ereš, 304-5, 307, 311 
Abi-šamši, 286 Adad-šuma-iddina, 165, 184, 258 
Abu-tab, 23-4, 35, 49, 319 Adad-šumu-leše/ir, 153, 164 
Abu-tab (A), s. Šadanu-ašared, 264, 266 Adad-teya, 245 

Abu-tab (B), s. Šadanu-bel-nišešu, 263-5, 268 Adad-tišmar, 276 
Adad-aha-iddina, 186 Adad-tura, 28, 205, 214-15, 219, 222-3, 234 
Adad-apla-iddina, 155 Adad-uballit, 154 
Adad-apla-usur, 114, 332 Adad-umai, 23, 149 
Adad-barih, 68 Adad-usammeh, 254 
Adad-bela-usur, 183, 193, 195 Adad-zera-iddina, 183-5 
Adad-bel-gabbe, 184, 186 Adad-[...]ni, 267 
Adad-bel-kenate, 264 Adaya, 68 
Adad-bel-nemegi, 259 'Addunu, 405 
Adad-bilti-[...], 155 Adusi, 183 

Adad-daan, 305, 308, 333 Agi-Tesup, 20 

Adad-da'ig, 188 Ahu-damqu, 163 
Adad-ereš, 254 Ahu-lamur, 109-10 
Adad-kena-usur, 48, 227 Ahu-lumur, 291 

Adad-le'i, 304-5, 310-11, 323 Ahu-tab, 210-11, 218, 221 
Adad-mudammeg, 249 Ail-IStar, 152 
Adad-murabbi, 183 Aisiqa, 290 

Adad-mušabši, 114, 332 Akap-Senni, 371 
Adad-mušašri, 224 Akawatil, 354 
Adad-mušezib, 249 Akbiru, 188-9 

Adad-nirari (I), 6, 126, 182, 202 Akip-tasenni, 393 
Adad-remanni, 49 Akite, 385 

Adad-riba, 149-50, 152, 157-8 Akkulenni, 353 
Adad-rim-ilani, 185-6 Akkuya, 362, 371 
Adad-&amái, 27, 43 Akuki, 114 

Adad-Sar-ilani, 241, 249 Allanzu, 219-20, 222 


Adad-šar-niše, 207 Alsauri, 152, 159 


Ambi[...], 220 
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Aššur-reša-iši, 52 


Amminaya, 347 Aššur-reš-[...], 335 

Ammittamru (II), 400, 403 Aššur-šadu-nišešu, 273 
Amranni-Šamaš, 275 Aššur-šallimanni, 206, 214-15, 218 
Amurru-nasir, 16-17 Aššur-šar-ilani, 246 
Amurru-šumu-lešer, 314-15 Aššur-šuma-iddina, 95, 109—10, 142, 152, 162, 258, 
Amurru-šuma-usur, 153, 163, 172 269-71, 276-7, 332 
Ana-šumiya-Adad, 284-6, 289-92 Aššur-šuma-usur, 242, 258 
Apil-Adad, 13 Aššur-šumi-asbat, 48-9, 332 
Apil-Sin, 348, 378 Aššur-šumu-lešir, 142, 264 

Apliya, 118, 142, 148-50, 152, 154, 162-3, 167 Aššur-tabni-šuklil, 195 

Appayutu, 324 Aššur-taklak, 206, 209 

Arad-Ea, 50 Aššur-tapputi, 43 

Arad-Kubi, 386 Aššur-tišamme, 62, 67, 258, 335 


š 
Arik-den-ili, 60 Aššur-uballit (I), 6, 8, 30, 47, 50, 56, 60, 262, 343 
Arip-Sarri, 349 Aššur-umai, 271 
Arrapha-atal, 356 Aššur-zera-iddina, 126, 129 
Arsi[...], 220 Aššur-zug(up)panni, 205-10, 212, 214-8, 225-9, 232, 234 
Ar-Salim, 373 Ašte, 352 
Artimi, 361 AStui, 68 
Artirwi, 361-2 Athi-nada, 262-3, 272 
Asuat-Digla, 15-17 
Ašaredu, 253 
Ašri-ili/u, 108, 334 
A&riya, 385 


Babi-Sarri, 19 
Babu-aha-iddina, 11, 28, 48, 54, 61, 64-5, 67-8, 74, 76, 
82, 108, 113, 143, 160, 174, 184, 186-7, 189, 201-36, 
Aššur-abuk-ahhe, 70, 125, 136 238, 257, 259, 330-1, 335, 338, 377, 405, 407, 418-19, 
Aššur-aha-iddina, 89, 237, 240-1, 245, 248-50, 252-3, 423, 426 
256, 258 Babu-šuma-ere/iš, 152, 162, 172, 416 
Aššur-apla-iddina, 254, 324 Bahu’u, 264 
Aššur-baissunu, 92-3, 95, 108, 145 Balassu-ereš, 313, 315 
Aššur-bela-usur, 184-7 Ballanuwe, 385, 387, 391-2 
Aššur-bel-ilani, 39, 240-1, 255, 257 Balti-libur, 18, 332 
Aššur-bel-kala, 58, 150 Baltu-kašid, 208, 221, 233 
Aššur-bel-šallim, 205-6, 210, 213-15, 222, 226, 228 Bana-ša-Adad, 187 


Aššur-daissunu, 219 Bagnu, 275 
Aššur-dammeg, 51 Batgiya, 154 
Aššur-dan, 66, 181 Bazu, 116 
Aššur-danninanni, 110, 112, 141 Bel-ahhešu, 312-14 
Aššur-deni-din, 125, 188 Belini, 131 


Aššur-eriš, 273, 277 

Aššur-iddin, 50, 69, 71, 184, 186-7, 252, 283-6, 290, 300, 
312, 334 

Aššur-idnanni, 324-5 

Aššur-igiša, 16 

Aššur-išmanni, 154, 241 

Aššur-kašid, 268-73, 275-7, 332 

Aššur-ketti-ide, 246-7 

Aššur-kitti-šesi, 72, 95, 106, 125-6, 129-31, 333-4, 421-2 

Aššur-la-tahatti, 242 

Aššur-lei, 65 

Aššur-mušabši, 184, 206, 232, 242 

Aššur-mušašri, 206, 224 

Aššur-mušezib, 246 


Bel-lete/ir, 210, 214-15, 219, 234, 264 
Bel-libur, 205, 213-14, 222 
Bel-garrad, 272, 324 
Bel-šunu, 183-6 
Ber-bel-li'ite, 25, 324 
Ber-iddina, 246 

Ber-ili, 324 

Ber-i$manni, 25-6 
Ber-mušabši, 254 
Ber-šuma-iddina, 256 
Ber-šumu-lešer, 246, 313, 332 
Berutiya, 307 

Bulalu, 183-6, 225, 227 
Buniya, 154 


Aššur-nadin-ahhe, 7 Burgänu, 399 
Aššur-nadin-apli, 62 Burruqu, 47 
Aššur-nadin-šumi, 264 

Aššur-nasir, 39, 92, 333 Dalluqu, 283 


A&&ur-nirari (III), 101 
Aššur-resuya, 13, 16 


Dalzeni s. Aisiga, 290 
Dalzeni s. Ištiyu, 289 
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Damgat-Tašmetu, 75 
Dayyan-Aššur, 29 
Dayyan-bel-ekur, 29, 102, 149 
Dayyan-Sebetti, 23 


Ebenusi, 295 

Ehlip-Tilla, 350 

Ehliya, 355 

Ekur-resussu, 67 

Ekuza, 296 
Enlil-aha-eres, 318 
Enlil-kudurri-usur, 97, 101 
Enlil-nirari, 60 
Enlil-umai, 120 
Eriba-Adad, 181, 184 
Erib-Aššur, 252, 319 
Erib-ili, 315, 319 
Erib-Sin, 252, 259, 305, 309, 311 
Erib-Šamaš, 172 

Eris-ili, 23 
Eru(a)-apla-iddina, 184 
Eru(a)-apla-usur, 185 
Erwi-Sarri, 361 
Esarhaddon, 96 
ESar-den-Nusku, 215, 222 
Etel-pi-Tašmete, 246 

Etir- Assur, 324 
Etir-Marduk, 312, 320 
Ewri-huda, 384, 391-2 
Ezira, 365 


Ga(n)giya, 215, 232 
Gizaya/Kizaya, 191, 193-4, 196 


Haballanu, 132 
Habhayu, 149-50 
Haburraru, 232, 264, 305 
Hadu, 51 

Hamsanu, 51 
Hašip-apu, 368-9, 375 
Hašip-Tilla, 372, 421 
Hattusilis, 401 
Heltip-apu, 373 

Hersi, 286 

Himsateya, 102-3, 123 
Hinibu, 154, 171 
Hismi-Tessup, 373 
Hubarzi, 264, 275 
Hulalu, 318 

Huradaya, 105 
Hutip-apu, 353 
Hutip-Tilla, 360, 364 
Hutiya, 375 


Iabnan, 282 

Ibašši-ilu (or Raši-ilu?), 24, 32, 35, 114, 149, 167, 202, 
230, 332 

Ibbisu, 405 


Ibiranu, 400 

Iddin-Adad, 124 

Iddin-Aššur, 219-20, 222, 295, 313 
Iddin-Kube, 32, 305 
Iddin-Marduk, 296, 298 

Idrimi, 382, 384, 386, 390-1 

Idu, 24 

Igarsemid, 18, 45 

Ikkaru, 152, 159 

Ilim-ilimma, 382, 386, 388, 390-1 


Ili-pada, 10, 19, 44, 83, 101, 120, 167, 176, 187, 202, 283, 


291, 340, 377 
Ilu-abi, 263 
Ilu-ittiya, 356 
Ilu-ki-abiya, 221 
Iluma-abi, 315 
Iluma-iriba, 15 
Ilu-nasir, 262 
Ilu-saganiya, 249 
Ilušuma, 376 
Ina-pi-Aššur-lišlim, 202, 224 
Innamar-den-ili, 215 
Innamer, 41 
Igiš-Adad, 253, 257 
Igiššani, 183-4, 186 
Irabbi-den-ili, 289 
Irkabtu, 386, 390-1, 392-4, 423 
Išme-Ninurta, 239-41, 257 
Ištar-ereš, 21, 242 
Ištar-pilah, 249, 274, 277-8 
IStar-remat, 249 
Ištar-šuma-ereš, 153, 164 
Ištar-tuballissu, 149-50, 185-6, 334 
Ištiyu, 289 
Ištu-Adad-gabbu/e, 225, 312-13, 317, 320, 324-5 
Ithi-Tessup, 365 
Ittabši-den-Aššur, 240-1, 244, 255 
Ittabši-leše/ir, 314-5 


Izbu-lešir, 70, 72, 89-90, 92-3, 95, 102-3, 105-7, 110, 112, 
116-17, 120, 123, 125-7, 129-34, 143-4, 333-4, 421 


Izzaziya, 158 


Kabasinu, 188-9 
Kartip-erwa, 373 

Kaššu, 255 

Kel-tešup, 353 

Kibišarri, 20 

Kidin-Enlil, 149-52, 157, 332 


Kidin-Gula, 48, 205—8, 210, 212—16, 218, 221, 224, 227-8, 


232, 234 
Kidin-hald(i)e, 130 
Kidin-ilani, 262, 264 
Kidinniya, 247 
Kidin-Sin, 245 
Kidite, 138, 183, 334 
Kikkuli, 58 
Kilizayu, 181, 186, 195 
Kip-ukur, 361 


Kisir-Adad, 183-4, 186 
Kizaya. See Gizaya 
Kizzuk, 347, 378 
Kudanayu, 185 
Kurbanu, 206, 232, 271 
Kušši-Harbe, 377 
Kuššiya, 375 

Kutahhu, 110, 332 
Kutti, 154 


Labu, 251-2 

Labuniya, 52 

Laqipu, 131 

Libur-zanin-Aššur, 29, 39, 43, 98, 181, 204, 207, 224, 
232,255 

Lullayu, 27, 257, 274, 289-90 


Manayu, 205-8, 210, 213-19, 221, 227, 232-3 

Mannu-gir-Aššur, 11, 257 

Mannu-gir-[...], 242 

Mannu-ki-Adad, 44-5 

Mannu-kiya, 68 

Mannu-luyu, 185-6, 195 

Manugi, 184, 186 

Mar-apie, 114, 144 

Marat-batka, 240—1 

Marduk-apla-iddina (I), 74 

Marduk-bel-išmanni, 253, 257 

Marduk-bela-usur, 183-6, 188, 198 

Marduk-eressu, 191, 193 

Marduk-išmanni, 291 

Marduk-nadin-ahhe, 47, 50, 191, 193 

Marduk-remanni, 335 

Marsanu, 42 

Mar-silliya, 109-10 

Mar-šagie, 21 

Massuku, 225, 312-4, 317-18, 320, 322, 324-5, 332 

Melihumba, 42 

Meli/a(m)sah, 17, 65, 89, 237-8, 240-1, 245-55, 256-8, 
266, 322, 334-5 

Melišipak, 169 

Milki-ramu, 282 

Muballitat-[Šerua], 155 

Mudammeg-Aššur, 18 

Mudammeq-Bel, 72 

Mudammeq-Marduk, 39, 183-4, 255 

Mudammeq-Nusku, 24-5 

Mursilis, 401 

Musriyu, 319 

Mušabši-Adad, 266 

Mušabši-Aššur, 43 

Mušabši-Sebetti, 153, 163-4 

Mušallim-Adad, 305, 333 

Mušallim-Aššur, 67, 205-6, 210-12, 214-17, 219, 224, 
226-8, 232-4, 341 

Mušallimat-Ištar, 206, 224-5 

Mušallim-Marduk, 50 

Musallim-[...], 271 
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Mušezib-Adad, 263 
Mušezib-Sin, 108, 141 
Muš-Teššup, 393 
Mušteya, 353, 367, 373 
Mutakkil-Nusku, 180 
Mutta, 9, 29, 72, 177-82, 187-9, 196-200 
Archive of, 8-9, 82-3, 86, 118-19, 175-6, 177-200, 
227, 334-5, 414, 416 
Mutturi, 20 


Nabu-apla-iddina, 134 

Nabu-bela-usur, 149-50, 152-3, 157, 164, 167, 207, 334 

Nabu-belu-da'iq, 205-6, 210, 212, 214-15, 219, 
226-8, 234 

Nabudu, 263 

Nabu-kette/u, 206, 222, 232 

Nabu-SUM.SI.PAB, 154 

Nabu-šaduni, 120 

Nahis-Salmu, 400 

Namina, 385 

Naniki, 95 

Naniya, 361 

Nappasanu, 184-6 

Napšeri-ummi, 19 

Na$we, 354 

Nathayu, 152, 162, 332 

Nazi-Marduk, 335 

Nergal-igiša, 105 

Ninuayu, 152, 160, 188-9 

Ninurta-apil-Ekur, 58, 97, 155, 169 

Ninurta-tukul-Aššur, 8, 53, 177, 179-82, 185-91, 193-7, 
199, 225, 227, 334 

Ninurta-uballissu, 47 

Ninurtayu, 183-4, 254 

Niqmaddu, 403 

Niqmepa, 382, 384-6, 390-2, 403 

Nirbiya, 15 

Nuskuya, 209 


Pai-Tilla, 365, 373 
Papsukkal-kena-usur, 154 
Pašši-Tilla, 347, 349, 355-7, 366, 370, 372 
PateSeya, 392-3 

Pa'uzu, 142 

Pilhatu, 19 

Piradu/i, 153, 164, 323 

Pišgiya, 125 

Pišu-tabu, 19 

Puhasenni, 283 

Puhiya, 392-3 

Puhunu, 115, 265, 335 

Pui-tae, 354 

Pula-hali, 347, 349, 357, 362, 370 
Pusa, 72, 179, 181-2, 198, 200 
Puššayu, 185 


Qapudu, 291 
Oibi-Aššur, 21, 153, 162 
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Qupiteni, 152, 159 
Qurahi, 291 


Rabu-Sebetti, 271 

Ramat-Salaya, 203, 208, 211, 224-5 
Rapanu, 398, 400 

Rašapabu, 398, 400 

Raši-ilu, 249 

Remanni-Adad, 242 

Reminni, 191, 193, 197 

Ribate, 48, 332 

Rimutu, 423 

Riš-Adad, 242-3, 257 
Riš-Marduk, 90, 119, 191, 193, 197 
Riš-Nabu, 32 

Russukardu, 19 


Saggi'u, 150, 152, 157-8 

SaiKdu, 183 

Sala, 191, 193-4 

Salmanu-igiša, 114, 332 

Salmanu-mušabši, 203, 225, 282-5, 300, 312, 325 

Same, 184 

Samnuha-aSared, 67, 74, 95, 108, 130, 149-50, 152, 
159-60, 162, 168, 183, 187, 334, 336 

Samu, 29, 191 

Sareni, 210, 212, 216, 222 

Saustatar, 386-7 

Shalmaneser (Salmanu-ašared) (I), 6, 17, 126, 199, 203 

Shalmaneser (III), 10, 74 

Sidannaya, 185 

Sikku, 23, 248, 258, 334 

Sin-abi, 305-6, 311 

Sin-apla-eriš, 268-77, 332 

Sin-apla-iddina, 144, 187, 189, 305 

Sin-aSared, 27, 284-5, 289-90, 292, 314-15 

Sin-balassu-ereš, 184-5 

Sin-eres, 19, 127 

Sin-gimlanni, 51 

Sin-lušallim-šarra, 184-6, 334 

Sin-mudammeg, 283-7, 290, 292, 423 

Sin-murabbi, 159 

Sin-mušabši, 58, 167, 291 

Sin-mušallim, 58, 183—7, 286 

Sin-mušezib, 315 

Sin-nadin-ahhi, 32 

Sin-nadin-apli, 78, 113-14, 120, 124-5. See also Sinniya 

Sin-nadin-šumi, 23 

Sin-napšer, 285-6 

Sin-nasir, 276 

Sinnaya, 186 

Sinniya, 120, 274 

Sin-remanni, 19 

Sin-šallimanni, 208, 218, 233 

Sin-Seya, 185, 192, 242 

Sin-šumu-leše/ir, 150, 267 

Sin-$uma-usur, 65 

Sin-uballit, 115-16, 120, 184, 186, 334 

Sin-zera-iddina, 132-3 


Sigi-Aššur-asbat, 96 

Sigi-ilani, 28, 202, 207-8, 210, 214-17, 219-21, 
405, 418 

Siqiya, 259 

Siya/utu, 74, 114 

Suppiluliuma, 382, 396 

Sutiu, 68, 284-6, 289-92 


Sahhutu, 92, 125 

Salimtu, 267 

Silli-Adad, 304-5, 309, 333 
Silli-Ea-šarri, 205, 213-14, 222 
Silli-Marduk, 24 

Silli-Nabu, 188 

Silli-uraše, 149, 164 

Silliya, 65, 95, 103, 123, 149, 254 


Ša-Aššur-lešir, 140 
Sadanu-aSared, 264, 267 
Šadanu-bel-nišešu, 263-4 
Sadda'ittu, 191, 193 
Salli-lamur, 183, 195 
Šamaš-abi-edi, 103 
Šamaš-aha-eriš, 90, 119 
Šamaš-aha-iddina, 21,27, 39, 149-50, 169, 183-4, 246 
Šamaš-alik-pani, 181 
Šamaš-amranni, 16-17, 152, 157 
Šamaš-apla-ereš, 208, 221 
Šamaš-din-deni, 255 
Šamaš-ella, 295 
Šamaš-ereš, 242 
Šamaš-kenu, 275 
Šamaš-kidinnu, 274 
Šamaš-kinnanni, 275 
Šamaš-kitta-e-tamši, 264-5 
Šamaš-mudammeg, 282 
Šamaš-multepiš, 264 
Šamaš-mušabši, 25 
Šamaš-mušašri, 124, 335 
Šamaš-nadin-ahi, 275, 277 
Šamaš-nuri, 188, 196, 198 
Šamaš-garrad, 176 
Šamaš-šalim-ereš, 290 
Šamaš-šezib, 18 
Šamaš-tapputi, 206, 232 
Šamaš-tišamme, 289, 291 
Šamši-lu-daan, 154 
Šar-Adad, 110, 134 
Šarru-mudammeg, 194 
Šar-Teššup, 12, 85, 347, 361, 373 
Šattiwaza, 8 
Šattuara, 17 
Šekaya, 350 
Šena, 335 
Šilahi, 347 
Šilwa-Teššup, 292, 297, 335-6, 344, 347, 350, 358, 362, 
365, 377, 393 


Archive of Š., 236, 350, 355, 357-8, 362-4, 369-70, 375, 


421, 422 


Household of Š., 349, 351, 355, 366-7, 372, 374-5, 377, 

379-80, 419 

Subrittu, 15 

Šukri-tešup, 354 

Sukuna, 405 

Sumaddi, 385 

Surki-Tilla, 362, 365 

Suttarna, 386 

Šuzub-Aššur, 117 

Suzub-Sin, 110, 332 


Tahiristi, 368, 375, 421 

Tahulu, 179-80, 184-5 

Takbaru, 298 

Takuzi, 385 

Tammitte, 44, 187, 252 

Tamriya, 183-6, 197 

Tapputi-Belat-ekalli, 58 

Taribatu, 23 

Tarri[....], 183 

Tašmetum-šaduni, 23 

Tatip-Teššup, 375 

Tatip-Tilla, 347 

Tehip-apu, 355 

Tehip-Sarri, 393 

Tehip-Tilla, 347, 378 

Archive of T., 84, 349, 358, 362-3, 367, 371, 378 

Teli-Sarruma, 282 

Tesuki, 385 

Tiglath-pileser (Tukulti-apil-ESarra) (I), 8, 10, 52-3, 58, 
60, 89-90, 92, 126, 425 

Tirisra, 390 

Tišam-mušni, 365 

Tukulti-Adad, 70, 185, 304-5, 309 

Tukulti-Ninurta (I), 6-8, 13, 17, 29, 40, 46, 55, 62, 67, 
73-4, 126, 199, 203, 207-8, 216, 224, 306, 330 

Tukulti-Ninurta (ID, 10 

Tukulti-ša-šame, 113, 152, 158-9 

Tulpunnaya, 354, 358, 377 

Tutankhamun, 1, 217 

Tuthaliya (IV), 203 

Tuttu, 384-5 


Tab-ili, 195 
Tabiya, 142 
Tab-milki-abi, 275 
Tab-palah-ili, 211 
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Tab-silli-Aššur, 228-9 
Tab-silli-Gula, 258 


Uballissu-Marduk, 50, 230, 267, 296, 297 

Ubenu, 405 

Ubri, 246 

Ubru, 21, 27, 62, 164, 207, 252, 290, 322, 324 
Archive of U., 17, 68, 119, 153, 232, 250-1, 327, 329 

UD-b/pu, 149-50, 172 

Ukal-siqi-Assur, 217 

Uppuku, 290 

Uga-den-ili', 242 

Urad-Aššur, 188-9 

Urad-Ea-šarri, 208, 221 

Urad-Gula, 110, 138, 142 

Urad-ilišu, 271, 275 

Urad-IStar, 183-6 

Urad-Kube, 125, 127, 129, 159, 183, 185-6, 324, 332 

Urad-Serua, 17, 36, 39, 54, 65, 89, 216, 237-59, 335, 
361, 419 

Archive of U, 13, 39, 62, 76, 83-4, 89, 214, 217, 237-59, 
260, 266, 292, 333, 335, 339, 341, 377, 418 

rdi/u, 24-5, 65, 159 

rhi-Teš(š)up, 275, 367 

rhiya, 350 

rtenu, 400 

sur-bel-šarra/i, 281, 335 

sur-namkur-Sarri, 13, 29, 43, 51, 149-50, 153, 156, 164, 
169-70, 181, 197, 296 

thap-tae, 85 

Uthu-šenni, 295 


Gee C 


ci 


Wahhurra, 366 
Wanti-šenni, 354 
Wullu, 352-4, 371 


Yabni-Šapšu, Yabninu, 400, 405-6 
Yaggit-Lim, 300 
Yaqarum, 403 


Zaze, 384 
Zer-ketta-lešir, 207 
Zike, 361-2, 371 
Zimri-Lim, 261 
Zigarru, 369 

Zizi, 154 

Zunna, 355 
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NB: less significant instances are generally not listed, especially for frequently occurring terms (e.g. palace, seal, witness). 
For convenience, the symbol l introduces one or more indexed Akkadian terms which equate to some or all of the 
references in the entry. In this and the other indices page numbers in bold indicate passages of which the entry in 


question is the principal topic. 


accountant, 390-1, 400, 405 
accounts, 50, 69-70, 90, 106, 141, 162, 175-6, 273, 278, 
290, 292, 329, 338, 380, 418; | nikkassu 
annual statements, accounts 52, 70, 314, 318, 379, 410 
completed, finalized, 69, 307 
drawing up, settling, auditing, 23, 70, 125, 132, 136, 
140-1, 151, 162-3, 172-3 
periodical accounts, 146, 200, 416 
tabulated annual account, 94, 97-8, 135-6, 144-5. 
See also auditing; expenditure 
adoption, 66, 352, 378 
real estate adoption, 348, 352, 355, 378 
age designations, 19-20, 288 
agent, 253, 258 
airing (clothes), 219, 234 
allocation 
of plots of land, 244, 255, 286, 338 
of food, 195, 282-3; | pigittu 
alloy, 54, 221-2; I billutu 
almond, 157; l suqdu 
alphabet(ic script), 397-400, 408 
alum, 108, 157, 170, 218, 221, 224, 230, 233; | abnagabiu 
alum house, 213 
animal fattener, 163, 172, 177, 181, 198; I ša kurultie 
animal husbandry, 294-5, 303-13, 368 
annexation of territory, 244, 278, 337 
anointment, 117, 216 
antimony, 217, 220; | luliu 
apple, 116 
apprentice, 18, 20, 288; | talmidu, talmittu 
archer, bowman, 19-20, 26, 197, 288, 392. See also (GIS.) 
BAN 
archive, 11, 81-9, 244, 281, 327 
definition of, 81 
family archive, 82, 241-3, 268, 331, 345, 349 
private archives, 82, 85, 267, 345, 372, 377, 403 
rooms, 344 
selection of, 82-3 
state archive, 345 
storage of, 82, 83-5, 281, 344 
area measures, 56 
army, 24-5, 109, 267, 277, 341; ll hurädu 


aromatics, 70, 216, 222, 340, 418; ll riggu 
aromatic oil, 115 
aromatics house, 211 
arrears, deficit, shortfall, 69, 79, 97, 123, 134-7, 141, 144, 
311, 350, 418; I muttäu 
arrow(head)s, 22, 159, 168-9, 171, 275, 339, 360, 392; 
I siltähu 
arrow shafts, 348, 361 
ass. See donkey 
audience gift, 177, 179-81, 182-7, 188, 196, 217, 220, 266, 
272; | nàmurtu 
audit(ing), 69, 259, 325, 425 
aurochs. See bull 
authorisation, pre-authorisation 365, 368, 380, 392, 
395, 421-4 
axe, adze, 24, 47, 163; || hasinnu 


baker, 95, 109-10, 129, 137-8, 323, 332, 359, 419; 
l alahhinu, àpi'u 
barber, 289, 295; | galläbu 
bark, 217, 221; | sehpu 
bark house, 213, 221 
barley, 37, 63, 109, 317, 329, 337, 348, 355; I SE 
carbonized, 300 
distribution of, 361 
See also old barley 
basket(s), 83, 360; I quppu 
basket(?) boy, 117; ll ša kukulli 
bedroom, 84, 212, 215, 335 
beer, 55, 69, 112, 117, 169, 171, 189, 290; | mihhutu, 
SA.MAR tabu, KAS(.MES) 
“temple beer; 291 
bilateral documents, 66-7, 123, 131-6, 147, 197, 206-7, 
224, 231-3, 331, 350, 357, 360, 404, 417-24 
informal bilateral texts, 278, 297, 363, 374, 419 
bird feeder, 232 
birth rate, 299, 307, 310; | tālittu 
Bison, Divine, 121-2, 137; | kusarikku 
bladder, 212, 216, 218; ll ellapuhu 
blinding, 17 
boat, 101, 102 
boatman, 78, 101-3, 122, 129-31; | malähu 
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boots, 221 
booty, 279, 287; | šallutu 
boundary, 33-4; | tahūmu 
bow, 160, 169, 211, 217, 221, 339, 418; I qas/ltu 
bow troops. See archer 
bowl, 113, 210, 228; | sapputu 
bowyer, 160, 201-2, 221, 223, 323, 359-60; || sassinnu 
bran, 189 
bread, 111, 117, 126, 274, 283, 287, 289, 319; | harsu, 
mitru, tahaltu, tappinnu 
bread and beer, 109, 127, 182, 282, 284 
breaking of tablet, 65, 67, 69, 71, 120, 122, 124, 134-5, 
151, 157, 171-2, 175, 232, 249, 253, 263, 271, 273, 
290, 292, 365, 380, 416, 418, 422; | hapāu 
breast feeding, 288; Il ša GABA 
brewer, 69, 90, 95, 109, 112-13, 120, 137-8, 177, 187-9, 
290-1, 323, 332, 359, 418; ll sirasü 
with bakers, 95, 108-9, 123, 127 
chief brewer, 112, 423 
bricks, 171-2, 253, 265, 291, 358, 363; I libittu 
brick loan, 379 
brick maker, 243 
bride price, bride wealth, 353, 357 
bronze, 54, 63, 160, 162-3, 168, 171, 217, 222, 225, 234, 
356-7, 391, 412; l siparru 
bronze house, 213 
builder, 19; | itinnu 
bull (on seal), aurochs, 163, 225, 229; ll rimu 
bulla, 369, 401, 410 
bureaucracy, 1 
burghul. See crushed grain 
butler, 169; | šāgiu 
butter, 295, 311; himatu 


calendar, 51, 295, 305 

canal, 44 

capacity measures, 55-6 

caption. See seal 

captives, 47, 287 

carpenter, 221, 243, 291, 359, 384. See also threshing: 

threshing sledge 

carpet, tapestry 157-8; | mardutu 
carpet manufacturer, 157, 359 

case-tablet. See envelope 

casting (metal), 215 

cattle, 303, 324, 338; I sug/kullu 

cavalryman. See rider 

cedar, 162, 171-2, 219, 416; || e-re-nu 

census list, 384, 389, 391, 395, 415 

ceramics, 337, 340 

cereals, grain, 109-10, 271-4; I SE 

chain, 217; | šuršurrātu 

chancellor, 72, 312; I sukkallu 
Chief Chancellor, 83, 252, 278, 281, 284-5, 300 

charcoal, 190 

chariot, 23, 68, 84, 169, 217-18, 221, 233, 241, 283-4, 291, 

307-8, 322, 339, 341, 360, 392, 409, 418; | (GIS.)GIGIR 

chariot driver, rider, 267, 277, 283-4, 341, 343, 361-2, 376 
chariot carpenter, 217, 392 


chest, 210-11, 213, 218-19, 228-9, 231, 242-3; || quppu, 
tupninnu 
chronicles, 60 
citizen(ship), 25, 346 
clearance from claims, 36-7, 66, 242, 250, 253, 257; 
| tazkitu 
clothing, garment 63, 157, 210, 218-19, 227, 296, 311, 323, 
356; lubultu 
coat, 173, 224; | nahlaptu 
commerce, commercial transactions, 6, 263 
commonland, community fields, 32, 35, 43, 290; | ugāru 
compilation, 79, 145, 312 
completion, of offerings, 132, 139 
concubine, 8, 194-5, 358; || esirtu 
confectioner, 113, 116-17, 141, 291; | kakardinnu 
conifer, 162, 172; I tiyalu 
conscription, 26, 329, 342 
consignment (of transported goods), 282; || šēbultu 
consignment document, 350 
consumption, 140, 273, 320, 322; cf. takultu 
contracts. See also delivery; herding; work 
cultivation contract, 41 
distribution contract, 273 
contribution, 105; | maddattu 
of the Assyrians, 96, 105-7 
to palace, 412-13 
to temple, 96, 103, 128-37 
cook, 165, 359; ll nuhatimmu 
cook(’s) house, 190 
copper, 54, 63, 168, 212, 217, 221, 356, 383, 392, 405, 412; 
| URUDU 
ingot of c., 211, 217, 221, 234 
vessel of c., 213 
coral, 168 
coriander, 320; ll kisibirru 
coronation, 332 
correspondence, letter(s), 60, 64-5, 68, 204-12, 270, 
281, 312, 330, 363, 370, 373, 399-400, 422. 
See also directive 
counters, 369, 380 
countryside, 239, 248, 250-2, 257, 268 
court, royal, 58 
court proceedings, 363, 376, 378, 380 
courtyard, 108, 190, 212, 217, 222, 318; ll kisallu 
cow, 250, 275, 307, 354, 357; See also cattle; ox(en) 
cow herd, 275; ll utūlu 
crafts, craftsmen, 27-8, 219, 235, 242-3, 293 
creditor, 62, 335 
crushed grain, 63, 109; I haslate 
cubit, 349; | ammatu 
cultic activities, 119, 158, 285 
cultic personnel, 359 
cultivated land, 41-2, 325; ll merusu 
cumin, 162, 320; | kamünu 
cup, 55, 112-13; kdsu 
currency, 54-5, 165, 250, 356 
customs (dues), 267, 328, 339, 341, 420-1; || miksu 
cutting off, of offerings, 140; | batiqtu 
cypress, 115; l šurmēnu 


dagger, 217, 225; | patru 
date (fruit), 116, 348 
date syrup, 112 
date, dating, 51, 68, 78, 128-30, 137, 141, 195-6 
absence of d., 378, 386, 402 
dead animal, death, 307, 309-10 
debt, 62, 123, 260, 263, 386; | hubullü 
debt reduction, 263-4 
debt relief, 374, 376; ll andurāru, kirenzi 
debt repayment, 84, 263-4 
debt slavery, 14, 374 
debt-note, 78-9, 84, 122, 124, 134-5, 144-5, 242-3, 
248, 260, 263, 271-2, 275, 279, 290, 390, 416, 
417-19, 427 
decurion, decury, 43, 276, 287, 341; ll ešartu 
deficit. See arrears 
deities, various, 118, 182. See also temple 
Adad, 115 
Bélat-ekalli, 52, 194 
IStar of Arbail, 157, 194 
Ištar of Heaven, 195 
Märat-Anim, 194, 198 
Sin, 194 
Samnuha, 150 
Šamaš, god of justice, 122 
Sarrat-niphi, 194 
Serua, 111, 119 
delegation, 225-8 
delivery contract, 79, 147, 273, 279, 290, 418 
delivery to temple, 97, 101, 130, 145 
dependent person, worker, 17, 19, 21, 45, 287, 289, 294, 
296, 323, 341, 348; | siluhlu 
deported person, deportee, 17-19, 104, 244-8, 279, 288-9, 
293, 323, 427; ll nashu 
deposition, declaration 353-4; | lišānu 
despatch-rider, 283; ll kalliu 
dialect, Old Assyrian, 57 
Middle Assyrian, 58-60 
dike, 42; || iku 
diplomat, diplomatic mission, 112, 278, 348 
directive, 67-9, 71-2, 159, 162, 171, 273, 278, 291, 330, 
422, 425; l naspertu 
disbursal. See expenditure 
displaced populations, 287-9 
distribution, of grain, 244 
diviner, 48, 58, 122, 132; || bāriu 
chief d., 49 
division, of estate, 262, 354 
doctor, physician, 58, 157, 167, 218, 233, 359; ll asu’u 
documentary format, 278, 291-3, 297, 331, 362 
documentation, in Assyria, 63-73 
classification of, 128-44 
practice, 231-5 
summary of types, 145, 174-6, 195-9 
donkey, 10, 63, 174, 242, 250, 254, 259, 267, 282-3, 303, 
312, 338-9, 357; ll emāru 
donkey herd, 275, 304-5, 333 
door, 274 
door-keeper, 187, 256; ll etü 
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draff, 189, 290 
ductus, Middle Assyrian, 57 
dye(s), 256 


ebony, 216, 220, 223, 234; ll asiu 
economic hardship, distress, 60, 238, 254-5, 352; 
l dannutu 
edict, decree, 7-8, 29, 36, 45, 58, 60, 62-3, 335, 345-6, 
373-4, 376; riksu 
elephant, 163, 217; | pīru 
emery, 212, 291; | sammu 
emmer, 109, 274, 348; | kunäsu 
enemy action, 317 
enrolment, 26; | pirru 
enslavement, 352 
envelope, case-tablet, 68-9, 70-3, 78, 95, 112, 116, 125, 127, 
130-4, 137-8, 143-5, 225, 229-31, 259-60, 263, 
265, 271, 279, 282, 290-2, 297, 312, 334, 341, 363, 
369, 380, 390, 419-22, 424; l kisirtu, maknaktu 
envoy, 72, 159, 186, 195, 211, 224, 282-3, 375; | mar 
šipri, ubru 
eponym, 53, 150, 202, 257; | limmu 
eponymate, 270 
escort, 283 
estimates, 316, 425 
eunuch(s), 29, 43, 72, 164, 177, 191, 195, 200, 255, 285, 
312, 335-6, 377; ll ša rēšē(n) 
ewe. See sheep 
exorcist, 48, 58, 167, 169, 177, 181-2, 191-3; I asipu 
chief e., 49 
expenditure, disbursal, 118, 143-4, 159, 179-82, 197, 317; 
| talpittu 
expenditure account, 416 
external transaction, 79, 119-26, 128 


family, 17, 20, 57, 240-1, 279, 287-8, 336-7, 340. 
See also archive 
family business, 83, 262, 336 
family estates, 347 
family law, 363, 371-2 
family vault, 201 
famine. See economic hardship 
farm, 341 
state farm, 37-8, 289, 299, 313, 318-19, 321, 337 
farm manager. See farmer: chief farmer 
farmer, 45, 258, 323; ll ekkaru 
chief farmer, 45, 250-2, 271, 274, 279, 285-7, 293, 
299, 307, 313-16, 319-21, 324-7, 328, 337; ll rab 
ekkäräte 
farmstead, 42, 44, 254, 274, 276, 343, 346-7, 372-3, 407; 
l dimtu, dunnu 
fat-tailed sheep, 182; | GUKKAL 
fattening, 188-9, 369 
fattened sheep, 182; | takbāru 
feast, 69, 273; ll tākultu 
felt, 163-4, 221; ll tahapšu 
feltmaker, 93, 163, 221; | sāpiu 
figs, 111, 116, 123 
filiation. See patronymic 
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fine, 355, 357 
finger nail (impression), 74, 160, 369; l supru 
fish, 405; l nūnu 
fisherman, 359 
flocks, 338; ll senu 
flock list, composition, 294-5, 299, 303, 306 
flock-master, 44, 183-5, 254, 257, 294-9, 304-5, 311-13, 
323, 418; I nāgidu 
flood(ing), 59, 321 
flour, 110-11, 116, 120, 123, 141, 189, 216, 283, 407; 
l gemu 
coarse, fine grade, 111, 142 
flour processer, 70, 110, 165, 177, 188, 418; || alahhinu 
fodder, feed for animals 189, 245, 247, 274, 282, 289, 299, 
313, 315-16, 320 
foreigners, 283, 330 
forest, 348; | qistu 
forest worker, 271 
formalities, 77-80 
formally executed tablet. See tablet 
fractions, 54-5 
free man, 11, 14, 19, 21, 45; I a'ilu 
fringe. See hem 
frit, 168 
fruit (tree), 96-8, 104, 111, 116-17, 120, 123, 348; 
llazamru 
fugitive, 406 
funerary offering, cult, 194, 353 
furnishings, furniture, 241, 296, 335, 365, 391 
furrow, 314-15; ll šaru 


garden. See orchard 
garden plants, 45. See also spice(s) 
gardener, 177, 188, 319, 359-60; I LU.NU.GIS.SAR 
garments. See clothing 
gate(s), 347, 349, 373-4 
of Aššur, 189, 198; | babu 
gate-keeper, 188-9; ll ett 
gift, 69, 123, 170-1, 195, 224, 249, 356; | gištu; rimuttu. 
See also audience gift 
glass, 168, 217 
glue, 160, 171-2, 215, 217; | šimtu 
goat, 123, 172, 182, 192-3, 198, 254, 356; ll aZadu, 
uniqu, urisu 
gold, 54, 63, 69, 217, 249-50, 253, 291, 355, 357; l hurasu 
governor, 51, 400, 421 
provincial, 25, 30, 68, 82, 93, 101-2, 107, 122-3, 131, 
169, 177, 182-5, 211, 238, 247, 266, 268, 271, 
274-5, 279, 281-2, 285, 289, 298, 300, 325, 375, 
389, 424, 426-7, I hassihlu, bel pahiti 
Governor of the Land (= Aššur province), 39, 48-9, 
72, 92, 95-6, 106-8, 122, 125-6, 129-30, 255, 329, 
332-5, 342, 373-5; ll Sakin mati 
grain. See also rations 
grain heap, 273 
grain heap, release of, 318, 320, 324; | piserti karūe 
granary, 46, 108, 126, 213, 302, 317-18, 324, 327, 334-5, 
339; | hasimu, karmu 
grandfather, 11-12, 232, 256, 278, 332 


grapes, 116 

grease. See pig fat 

greetings formula, 332 

grinder, 110, 129, 134, 137, 140-1; | tā/ēinu 

grinding process, 271, 273, 289, 292 

grindstone, 111, 150, 157, 171, 215, 224, 232, 418; 
I narkubu, NA,.UR, 


hair, of goats, 295, 303, 311, 335 
hamper, basket, 69, 216, 228, 234, 241; | quppu 
harbour master, 195 
harem, 29, 58, 336 
harvest, 41-2, 60, 252, 285, 299, 305, 317, 320, 325, 337, 
355, 360; ll ebüru 
harvest (allocation) records, 299, 315, 319, 323, 325, 338 
harvest yield, 314-15, 320, 322, 324; | tēlīt ebūri 
harvesting ceremony, 224, 227; | kurillu 
harvester clause, 252, 254, 263 
hem, fringe, of garment, 75, 229, 370; | sissigtu 
herald, 9, 35-7, 45, 62, 67, 242, 322, 359, 375; ll nagiru 
herbs, 169, 218, 233 
herding contract, 350-1, 379 
herdsman, 299, 303, 311-12, 350. See also cow: cow herd; 
donkey: donkey herd; ox(en): ox herd; shepherd 
hide. See skin 
hired labour, 291 
hoe, 217 
homer, 55; | emäru 
honey, 55, 93, 96-8, 104, 112-13, 116-17, 125, 216, 340; 
I dispu 
horn, 160 
horse, mare, 10, 22-3, 63, 68, 165, 173-4, 274, 277, 282-3, 
289, 291, 303, 322, 339-40, 355, 392, 394, 406; Il sisu 
horse-trainer, 242; | susanu 
horse training, 58, 60 
hostel, 290; l naptartu 
house, 36, 39, 186, 189, 212-13, 242, 255, 258; | betu 
house purchase, price, 165, 212 
house supervisor, 211, 215-16, 226-7, 236 
house(hold), 2, 15-17, 21, 223-5, 235-6, 255, 332-5, 339, 
349, 358, 361, 372 
elite households, 1, 167, 177, 201, 256, 377, 427 
in government service, 376 
household administration, 377 
household production, 356 
hundred (100), 309; ll mete 


ibex, mountain goat, 219; l armu 

illness, 193 

imposts, 341; ll endatu 

informal document(ation), 80. See also bilateral 
documents 

ingot. See copper; tin 

instruction, oral, 114, 116, 121-2, 125, 248, 258, 272, 312, 
426, 428; | sipirtu, abutu 

interest, on loan, 51, 125 

internal records, 135-7, 144, 165. See also memorandum 

internal transaction, 79, 128 

interpreter, 169; ll targumannu 


inventory, 241, 415 

iron, 217, 225, 405; | parzillu 

irrigation, 31, 33, 41, 44—6, 315, 319, 321, 338, 348 
issue, of commodity, 73, 292, 307, 359 

ivory, 168, 216, 223, 230, 234; | šinnu 


jar, for tablets, 84, 119, 177-8, 260-1, 268, 344. See also vat 
jewellery, 169 

judge, 63, 251, 353, 363, 366, 374, 380, 393; I dayyanu 
juniper berry, 216; | kirkiriānu 


kid. See goat 
king, monarch, 43, 62-3, 90, 147, 151, 164, 168-9, 171, 220, 
224, 227, 233, 296, 330, 351, 365, 373, 375, 385-8, 
394, 402; | Sarru. See also meal; monarchy; scribe 
as head of judiciary, 37, 353, 374, 376 
Great Kings, 1 
kings troops, soldiers 254, 273-4, 329; ll sab šarri 
kings command, 246-7, 426; || abat Sarri 
king’s rope, 37 
king’s seal, 320, 373 
kings work, 33; ll Sipar šarri 


label, 406-7, 409, 419, 423 
labour, state, 83. See also king, monarch: king’s work 
lamb, 172, 182, 185, 190, 295, 304, 311, 350; 
l hurapu, SILA, 
lance. See spear 
land, 29-46. See also allocation 
land holdings, 286 
land owner, landlord, 252 
land sale, 33-7, 45, 201, 211, 215, 224, 232, 250, 351, 
374, 376, 400, 403 
land sale documents, 6, 34-7, 57, 66, 84, 371 
land sale procedures, 61, 348. See also adoption 
land tenure, 22, 31-7, 351 
law court, 353, 371 
Laws, Middle Assyrian, 58-9, 61 
lawsuits, 68, 366-7 
lead, 22, 55, 63, 147, 151, 168, 171, 173, 232, 249-50, 253, 
262-7, 339; | annuku 
leather (items), 157, 166, 218, 303, 339, 360, 413 
leather worker, 176, 217-18, 221, 223, 233, 243, 307, 339, 
359, 364; | aškāpu 
ledger, 350, 366 
leg, model of, 61-2 
legal vs. administrative document(ation), 80, 85 
legal documents, 12-14, 37, 47-8, 50-1, 73, 76-7, 212, 
262, 335, 363, 371, 378, 383-8, 399-400 
letter(s). See correspondence 
lexical texts, 50, 270, 371, 400, 408 
libation, 118, 158; l suraru 
library, 9 
Linear A, 410-11 
Linear B, 48, 410-12, 424 
linen, 218 
lion, 177, 180, 182, 191, 195 
lists, 291, 388-9, 404, 415, 423. See also census, ration 
of personnel, 366, 374, 377, 393, 408, 423 
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literacy, 48, 372 
literary texts, 9, 48, 58, 399-400 
loan, 51, 66, 78, 96, 107, 122, 123-6, 238, 254-5, 262-3, 
363, 374, 388, 418; | pūhu 
of bricks, 360 
ofgrain, 74, 271, 355, 360, 367, 379 
of metals, 32, 355, 360, 366, 379 
of oil, 115 
locusts, 291 
loom weight, 339 
lots, drawing of, 33; | pūru 


mace head, 168 
madder, 157, 171, 218; | hürutu 
magical texts, 58 
malt, 290-2, 361; I buqlu 
marriage, 15-16, 357 
mausoleum, 194 
mayor, 69, 78, 177, 183-6, 255, 275, 285, 292, 298, 346, 
373, 377; | hazianu 
meal, 283; l naptunu 
evening m., 118, 190; | nubattu 
king’s/regent’s m., 165, 169, 179-80, 190 
meat, 190, 295, 303 
medical texts, 58 
memorandum, 137, 144-5, 174, 195-6, 220, 233-5, 
291-2, 297, 318, 350, 366, 415, 423 
merchant, 63, 162, 171, 173, 202, 210, 214, 220, 236, 267, 
338-9, 347, 355-8, 361, 372-3, 405, 416, 418; 
Išamallāu, tamkāru 
messenger(s), 359 
metal, 54, 147, 339 
metal-worker, 243, 339, 359 
bronze smith, 195 
coppersmith, 22, 195, 217 
goldsmith, 195 
iron smith, 195 
metrology, 53-6 
Middle Assyrian (script, period), 1, 6 
migrant, 348; l hapiru 
military administration, 244, 358, 362, 373 
military authorities, 277 
military service, 105, 274, 376; | ilku 
milk products, 303 
miller, 359 
millet, 109, 348; | tuhnu 
mina, 54; | manü 
minerals, 210 
mint, 320; | naniu 
monarchy, role of, 375 
monitoring (document), 139-40, 325, 379, 
415-6 
months, 52-3, 105 
mother, 256 
mule, 63, 283; | kudunu 
musician, singer, 358-9 
chief m., 72 
myrrh, 405 
myrtle (oil), 113, 115, 158, 356; I āsu 
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nail(-trimmer), 221; l ša hassupi 
nodule, 410, 424 

nomad. See transhumants 
nurse, 334 


oath, 310 
offerings, 51, 90 
fixed, regular offerings, Chapter 4.1, 123, 284, 334, 420; 
I gind’u 
Offerings Archive, 82 
Offerings House, 90, 107-8 
Offerings Overseer, 70, 72, 90-3, 95, 103, 108, 112, 114, 
120, 125, 127, 131-2, 425 
oil, 55, 63, 117-18, 123, 125, 127, 141, 158-9, 216, 283, 
322, 333, 360, 405-7; ll Samnu. See also myrtle 
oil-house, 210, 213, 318 
purified, 158 
sesame oil, 113-15 
oil presser, 114, 139, 157-8, 289, 323, 332, 418; ll sähitu 
ointment manufacturer, 359 
old barley, 299, 317, 321; I labiru 
omen texts, 58, 371 
onions, 262, 264; | šumku 
orchard, 43, 63, 188, 198, 348; || kirü 
orpiment, 64, 217 
ox(en), 10, 41, 63, 182, 187, 190, 193, 195, 242, 245, 254, 
307, 315-16, 356-7, 391; Il alpu. See also plough 
ox herd, 304-5, 307, 333 


package, 230, 407 
palace, 7-11; I ékallu. See also scribe; slave 
as building, 7-8, 167-8, 180-1, 261, 298, 300, 330, 
336-7, 343, 347, 358, 373, 383, 400 
as "creditor; 151, 160, 167, 169, 243, 248, 254-5, 258, 
260, 265-6, 275, 286, 304, 312, 331, 335, 359 
as institution, 9-10, 25, 126-7, 159, 163-4, 167-70, 
174, 180, 191, 194, 221, 224, 277, 296, 307, 351, 
356-8, 361, 373-5, 408-12, 418 
New Palace, 7, 168, 170, 181, 238 
Old Palace, 7, 9, 58, 168, 177, 181, 194 
palace overseer, 9, 95, 163, 273, 298, 334 
palace personnel, 373, 376 
palace precincts, 8 
provincial palaces, 10-11, 187, 246, 323-4, 337, 340 
papyrus, 398, 409 
patrimonial house, 333 
patronymic, filiation, 11-12, 19, 22-3, 28, 47, 77-8, 121-2, 
124, 135, 175, 242, 273, 291, 297, 331, 350-1, 363, 
374, 380, 402 
peg, 217 
penalty clause, 78 
percentage, 309 
perfume, perfumed oil, 60, 222, 405, 409, 412 
perfume(make)r, 158, 194, 222; | muraqqi(t)u 
chief p., 159 
personal identity, 11-12 
pig fat, grease, 22, 24, 267 


pine (wood), 274; l mehru 
planning, 425 
pledge, 14, 45, 363, 391; | Sapartu 
of land, 32, 352 
of person, 352 
plot size, 38-40, 279, 286, 337 
plough(ing), 10, 270, 303, 315-16, 319, 
339-40 
plough oxen, 279, 289, 299, 313 
plucking, shearing, 299, 306, 310-11, 350; | bugünu 
pomegranate, 116 
potter, 289, 359 
pottery vessel, 242. See also jar; vat 
prebend(ary land holding), 38-44, 46, 238, 279, 286, 339, 
341. See also allocation 
prebend-holder, 42 
prescriptive documents, 79, 141-3, 144-5, 417 
presentation of offerings, 117-19, 417 
priest, 114-15, 122; | sangü 
primary document(ation), 79, 101 
private. See also public 
private house(hold)s, 176, 318, 372 
private records in public contexts, 277, 334, 
335, 387 
private transaction, 137, 144-5, 269-72 
proclamation, 242; l sassu 
professions, 11-12, 27-9, 298, 332-3, 404 
province, 25-6, 30, 96, 98-105, 110, 179-80, 251, 253, 
255, 276, 324, 328, 334, 341, 389, 408; | halzu, 
pahutu. See also governor 
provincial capital, 46, 269-70, 296 
public office, 244-8, 332 
public vs. private, 80, 239, 257-8, 266, 330-2 
purchased man, 173; | simu 
purgation, 191, 193, 198; | takpirtu 
purification, 191, 193, 198; | téliltu 
purse, 355; | kīsu 


queen, 7, 194, 343, 347, 358, 400 


rainfall, 38 
ram, 250 
ransom, 373 
ratification, 71-3, 125, 144, 179, 182, 369, 392, 421-2, 424. 
See also receipts 
rations; | SUKU(-at) 
for animals, 22, 37, 41, 245, 274, 277, 283, 303, 314, 317, 
324, 339 
for army, 255, 274, 277 
for birds, 232 
grain, 17-18, 247 
for personnel, 37-8, 46, 104, 110, 137, 140-1, 245, 254, 
286-7, 292, 299, 313-14, 316-17, 320, 349, 351, 
357-8, 375, 427 
ration lists, 279, 330, 358, 365-6, 368, 374, 422 
razor, 217, 221; | naglubu 
real estate. See land 


receipts, 70, 135-6, 138-9, 144-5, 260, 263-4, 272, 274, 
328, 359, 390, 419-22, 424 
ratified, 130-5, 137, 290 
recipe, for perfume, 58 
red earth, 168, 217 
reed, 348, 361, 405 
regent, 181, 190 
release (payment), 15, 17; | iptiru 
remainder, balance (of yield) 317, 324; l rehtu 
representative, 28-9, 35, 41, 50, 134, 157, 202, 214-5, 225, 
227, 229, 255, 257, 426; | gepu 
royal representative, 164, 214, 245-7, 255, 265, 337, 
375, 416, 426 
representative + scribe, 312-14, 317, 320, 322, 324-5 
responsibility, 274; | pahutu 
responsiblity, area of, 216, 225-7, 232, 331; ll pittu 
review, stock-take, 304, 312, 326; | māšartu 
rider, cavalryman, 283, 322; | ša pēthalli 
ritual (procedures), 191, 193 
river ordeal, 353 
royal deeds, 395, 399-400 
royal inscriptions, 57 
rural estates, 253-4, 341 


sacrifice, 118-19, 162-3, 172, 193-4, 198, 295; || niqu 
sale, of persons, 14, 250, 391, 403 
salt, 118 
salt works, 399 
Sammelurkunde, 367 
scholarly texts, 48 
scientific texts, 9, 48 
scrap metal, 162; | husa’u 
scribe, 7, 46, 47-51, 77, 105, 144, 176, 202, 227, 236, 243, 
255, 257-8, 285, 330, 332, 342, 386, 398, 400, 402-3, 
408, 426-7; | tupšarru. See also representative 
chief scribe, 49 
king’s scribe, 332 
palace scribe, 9, 122, 124 
scribal training, 48-9, 362 
scribes at Nuzi, 348-9, 359, 363-4, 367, 372, 378 
seah, 55, 316; || sūtu 
seal, seal impression, 3, 16, 33, 48, 68, 72, 73-7, 119, 122, 
134, 160, 162, 175, 197, 210, 225, 228-30, 234, 250, 
265, 269, 271, 273, 279, 286, 291, 331, 350,353; 
357, 360-3, 367-8, 380-1, 390-1, 393, 395, 401, 
403-7, 409-11, 423-4; | kunukku 
dynastic, 386, 403 
forgery, 403 
positioning on tablet, 380, 385, 392, 402-3, 406 
royal, 74, 392, 399, 401, 426 
seal caption, 76, 78, 122, 175, 265, 291, 357, 363-5, 369, 
380, 383, 386, 391, 395, 420, 423-4 
sealing practices, 228-31, 236, 269 
seal substitute(s), 74-5, 369 
stamp seals, 73-4 
“watermark,” 380 
sealing, clay, 8, 18, 64, 84 
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secondary documentation, 79, 198 
security, 387 
sedan chair, 164, 169, 418; ll ša šadādi 
sedge tuber, 211, 216; ll emdu 
seed(-corn), 37-9, 41, 245, 247, 255, 283, 288-9, 299, 
313-17, 319-20; | zaru 
servant, of king, 126; l urdu 
service, for state, 16-17, 21-7, 37, 159, 260, 267, 338-9, 
351-2, 407; | ilku 
sesame, 37, 45, 96-8, 102, 104, 112, 113-15, 124-5, 141, 
158, 171, 216, 279, 284, 289, 292, 299, 307, 315, 
317, 319, 322, 332, 339, 348; | šamaššammū 
shearing. See plucking 
sheep, ewe, 78, 93, 103, 119, 123, 172, 179, 182, 242, 250, 
254, 275-7, 283-5, 290, 334, 355-7, 391, 407; 
l immeru 
sheep and goats, 163, 177, 276, 294, 303, 325, 350, 
369, 389 
sheep-fattener. See animal fattener 
shekel, 54, 63; I šiglu 
shell, 168 
shepherd, 242, 254, 257, 299, 306, 351, 369, 380; I ra'i'u 
shield, 221; ll aritu 
shoemaker, 160 
sickle, 44; | niggallu 
sieve, 232; ll mahhulu 
signet ring, 74 
silver, 54, 61, 63, 157, 217, 242, 291, 356-7, 391, 404, 406; 
| kaspu, sarpu 
sinews, tendons, 160, 163, 171-2, 218; I gidu, šašallu 
skins, hides, 163-4, 174, 295, 299, 303, 306-7, 309, 341; 
| masku 
slaughter, of animal, 163, 191, 193-4, 295-6 
slave, 14-16, 24-5, 63, 84, 174, 256, 323, 347, 355, 366, 
407, 420; | urdu 
palace slave, servant, 9, 349, 357 
slave woman, 8, 14, 61, 250, 294, 296, 311, 316, 323, 
356-7, 418; | amtu 
sleeve, 218, 228-9; | ahatu 
slinger, 19-20, 26, 288; | uspu 
smith. See metalworker 
social classes, 12, 389 
soldier, 259, 274, 277, 341 
son, of king, 127, 150, 157, 195, 224 
sowing rate, 319 
spear, lance, 24, 217, 225, 267, 341; ll ulmu 
spice(s), 162, 169, 172, 216, 283, 299, 312, 319, 322, 340, 
356, 360, 409; Il ragūtu 
spice house, 213 
spinning, 164; ll radu 
staff, of household, 213-16, 230 
state. See archive; service 
state owned land, 46. See also farm 
stative, 170, 234 
statue, of king, 169 
status, social and legal, 12 
steel, 217, 225; I habalginnu 
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stele, 401-2 
steward, 22, 44, 48-9, 51, 101, 147, 151, 176-7, 183-7, 
227, 248, 252, 254, 257-8, 285, 298, 334, 339, 342, 
413; | AGRIG 
Chief Steward, 147-8, 149-51, 167-70, 335 
stock-take. See review 
stone(s), 406; | abnu 
as counters, 369, 380 
precious, 63, 291 
= seal, 350 
stone carver, stone worker, 201-2, 221, 223; | purkullu 
storage, storeroom, storehouse, 8, 107-8, 170, 210, 212, 
216-17, 228-9, 241, 243, 281, 312, 320, 339; 
l nakkamtu 
storage of grain 10, 299, 317-20, 340, 362 
straw, 22, 24, 248, 258, 263-5, 267, 274; l tibnu 
straw stack, 274; | kurdissu 
string, 406 
substitute, 22-3, 267; | pahnu 
Sumerogram, 50 
sweetmeat, 113; ll muttaqu 
symbolic acts, payments, 74, 357, 378-9 


table, 118-19; ll pasru 
tablet, 15, 65-7, 241-3, 253-4, 281-2, 302, 363, 397-8, 
409-11; ll tuppu 
formally executed t., 49, 66-7, 72, 134-6, 159, 175, 256, 
263, 290; ll tuppu sabittu 
valid t., 65-6; | tuppu dannutu 
Tablet House, 9, 49, 67, 105, 333; | bet tuppäte 
tailor, textile worker, 214, 219, 222, 236; | kasiru 
talent, 54, 63; || biltu 
tally, 129 
taxation, 277, 328, 341 
tax-collector, 267, 328, 421; | makisu 
temple, 261; | bet ili 
Adad, 274 
Anu-Adad, 58, 168, 177 
Aššur, 89-92, 96, 168, 233 
Gula, 193-4 
IStar, 55, 168, 203, 287 
Sin, 194 
Sin-Šamaš, 168 
at Nuzi, 349 
t. facade, 133 
tenant(s), 376 
tendons. See sinews 
textile impression, 75 
textiles, 63, 157, 211, 218, 222, 224, 242, 270, 296, 323, 
338, 356, 399, 405, 412, 418, 420 
third party, 72, 252, 380 
threshing, 339 
threshing floor, 318, 324 
threshing sledge, 172, 271, 291, 316, 339, 418; ll namšartu 
threshing sledge maker, 172, 275, 277, 287, 339 
time, 51-3 
tin, 54-5, 63, 173, 217, 221, 355-7, 383, 389, 405; ll annuku 
pasiu 
ingot oft., 220 


tomb, 203 

town, 343, 345, 407, 411 

trade, trading venture, 61, 174, 217, 220, 223, 355, 405-6; 
| harranu 

trading contracts, 174, 357, 363-4, 379 

transhumants, 12 

travellers, 290, 330 

treaty, 60, 399-401, 406 

tweezers, 221; l Sa hassupi 


unilateral document(ation), 80, 128-9, 147, 165, 177, 195, 
291, 312, 320, 326, 350, 366, 374, 379, 388-9, 414-7, 
423. See also memorandum 

urban elite, 239, 341 

usher, 177; ll záriqu 


vat, for tablets, 84, 242; | marsattu 
for beer, 169; | kuninnu 
vegetable, 118; | urqu 
village, 43, 45, 57, 63, 250, 252, 340, 345, 404, 
407; alu 
village headmen, 283 
village inspector, 101, 183-4, 250, 252, 269-71, 276-7, 
322-4, 341-2; | rab alani 
villager, 16, 18, 32, 40, 46, 254-5, 277; | dlayu 


wagon, 8 
watermark, 282, 292 
wax, 64, 113, 217, 226; l iškuru 
weaned, 18-20, 288; | pirsu 
weapons, 21, 23-4, 234, 339, 383, 389, 391 
weaver, 157, 219, 223, 250, 256, 270, 298-9, 323, 359; 
lušpār(t)u 
weighing, 223 
weight, 216, 223; | šagultu 
weights, 54 
wells, 63, 171; I PÚ 
wethers. See sheep 
wheat, 37, 63, 109, 123, 127, 274, 319, 348; 
I GIG(.MES) 
wheel, 217, 356, 412 
wife, 251, 253, 288, 358; ll aššutu 
wine, 103, 118, 123, 216, 224, 399, 407; | GEŠTIN 
witness, 11, 27, 65, 73-4, 76, 78, 121-2, 137, 175, 215, 223, 
232, 242, 250-1, 265, 275, 278, 291, 331, 353, 357, 
363-4, 374, 379, 386, 390, 392, 400, 402-5, 424 
wood, 339, 348, 360, 405-6 
wool, 19, 24, 54, 63, 163, 218, 267, 275, 296, 299, 303, 306, 
311, 323, 338-40, 360, 406, 413; I SIG.MES 
dyed wool, 157, 171, 174, 228, 356, 405 
work 
work-assignment, 111, 114, 129, 138, 144, 147, 157, 
171-3, 175-6, 202, 211, 217-21, 223, 292, 296, 
307, 311, 323, 339, 360, 412, 417-8; | iškāru 
work clothes, 323; ll mashuru 
work contract, 79, 114, 147, 170, 174, 232, 278, 292, 
363, 418 
workhouse, 72, 189, 198, 291, 340; l nupāru 
workshop, 213, 217, 339; ll bet gāte 


writing, role of 
in Assyria, 56-63 
at Nuzi, 370-4 
writing-board, 27, 39, 43, 58, 64, 94, 113, 163, 172, 245-8, 
251-2, 254-5, 284, 329, 342, 389, 397, 401-2, 410, 
415; I lēu 
of king, 64, 329 
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year, financial, 70 

year, lunar, 52 

yield, 320-1, 324. See also harvest 
yield statements, 306-10, 313 

yoke, 275, 339; | simittu 


ziqqurrat, 113-14, 168 
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Textual Citations 


Listing every reference to a text proved to use too much space. Given here are therefore only the pages on which a text 
is illustrated, a significant excerpt is cited, or the text as a whole is described. This is integrated with a concordance for 
texts assigned a sequential number for this volume, which are listed in Table 4.5 for the Stewards’ Archive (pp. 152-6), 
and Table 4.11 for the Archive of Babu-aha-iddina (pp. 205-9). 


Alalah 
AIT 74 


Assur 

AfO 19 Taf. 5 
AfO 19 Taf. 6 
AfO 19 Taf. 7.1 
AfO 19 Taf. 7.2 


Ass. 18763 
Ass. 18764 
Ass. 18766 
Ass. 18827 


BAM 254 


Brinkman & Donbaz 
1985 A. 2704 
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Donbaz 1988a No. 4 
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pp. 385-7 
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p. 90 
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Donbaz 1997 A. 2424 
Donbaz 1997 A. 2705 
Donbaz 1997 A. 2707 
Donbaz 1997 A. 2714 
Donbaz 1997 A. 2706 
Donbaz 1997 A. 2422 
Donbaz 1997 A. 2425 


Iraq 35, 13-14 


KAJ5 
KAJ7 
KAJ 14 
KAJ 48 
KAJ 54 
KAJ 109 
KAJ 110 
KAJ 113 
KAJ 118 
KAJ 123 
KAJ 124 
KAJ 125 
KAJ 129 
KAJ 136 
KAJ 138 
KAJ 158 
KAJ 159 
KAJ 178 
KAJ 217 
KAJ 218 
KAJ 220 
KAJ 223 
KAJ 226 
KAJ 231 
KAJ 242 
KAJ 248 
KAJ 250 
KAJ 252 
KAJ 253 
KAJ 256 
KAJ 273 


Table 4.11 No. 18 
Table 4.11 No. 27 
Table 4.11 No. 35 
Table 4.11 No. 28 
Table 4.11 No. 69 
Table 4.11 No. 74 
Table 4.11 No. 75 


Table 4.11 No. 61; pp. 225-6, 


p. 235 Fig. 4.15 


Table 4.11 No. 20 
p- 15 
p: 32 


Chapter 4.5 No. 17; p. 249 
Chapter 4.5 No. 15; p. 249 
Chapter 4.5 No. 34; p. 245 
Chapter 4.5 No. 36; p. 253 


Chapter 4.5 No. 35; pp. 246-7 
Chapter 4.5 No. 26; pp. 258-9 


Table 4.11 No. 34 
Table 4.11 No. 59 
Table 4.11 No. 37 
Table 4.5 No. 13; p. 160 
Table 4.11 No. 87 
Table 4.11 No. 68 
Table 4.11 No. 31 
Table 4.11 No. 36 
Table 4.11 No. 71 
Table 4.11 No. 53 
Table 4.11 No. 39 
Table 4.11 No. 82 


Table 4.11 No. 57; pp. 233-4 


Table 4.11 No. 77 
Table 4.11 No. 79 
Table 4.11 No. 48 
Table 4.5 No. 34 
Table 4.5 No. 42 
Table 4.11 No. 76 
Table 4.11 No. 30 
Table 4.11 No. 80 
Table 4.5 No. 52 
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KAJ 274 Table 4.11 No. 51 MARV 1.51 Table 4.5 No. 11; p. 159 

KAJ 275 Table 4.5 No. 36 MARV 1.53 Table 4.5 No. 65 

KAJ 276 Table 4.5 No. 49 MARV 1.54 Table 4.5 No. 44 

KAJ 277 Table 4.11 No. 78 MARV 1.55 Table 4.5 No. 66 

KAJ 279 Table 4.11 No. 65 MARV 1.59 Table 4.5 No. 41 

KAJ 290 Table 4.11 No. 47 MARV 1.63 Table 4.5 No. 56 
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KAJ 298 Table 4.5 No. 17; p. 163 MARV 1.65 Table 4.5 No. 70 
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KAJ 300 Table 4.5 No. 35 MARV 1.71 p. 18 

KAJ 303 Table 4.11 No. 81 MARV 1.72 Table 4.5 No. 10; p. 159 

KAJ 304 Table 4.11 No. 83 MARV 1.73 p- 130 

KAJ 305 Table 4.11 No. 84 MARV 2.15 Table 4.5 No. 38 

KAJ 307 p.23 MARV 2.16 Table 4.5 No. 47 

KAJ 310 Chapter 4.5 No. 50; MARV 2.19 Table 4.5 No. 19; p. 163 

pp. 241-3 MARV 2.21 p. 94 Table 4.1; p. 98 

KAJ 317 Table 4.11 No. 52 Table 4.2; p. 104 Table 4.3; 

KAJ 318 Table 4.11 No. 40 p. 99 Fig. 4.6 
MARV 2.22 Table 4.5 No. 8; p. 158 

KAV 2 pp. 33,35 MARV 2.24 p. 132 

KAV 96 Table 4.11 No. 1 MARV 2.28 Table 4.5 No. 28 

KAV 98 Table 4.11 No. 6; pp. 210-11 MARV 3.2 Table 4.5 No. 61; p. 173 

KAV 99 Table 4.11 No. 11; p. 227 MARV 3.4 p- 324 

KAV 100 Table 4.11 No. 5 MARV 3.7 Table 4.5 No. 20; p. 163 

KAV 102 Table 4.11 No. 14 MARV 3.8 Table 4.5 No. 6; p. 157 

KAV 103 Table 4.11 No. 8 MARV 3.9 p- 141 

KAV 104 Table 4.11 No. 22 MARV 3.12 Table 4.5 No. 51 

KAV 105 Table 4.11 No. 15; pp. 228-9 MARV 3.13 Table 4.5 No. 48 

KAV 106 Table 4.11 No. 24 MARV 3.19 Table 4.5 No. 59 

KAV 107 Table 4.11 No. 2 MARV 3.23 Table 4.11 No. 42 

KAV 108 Table 4.11 No. 23 MARV 3.36+84 pp. 131-2 

KAV 109 Table 4.11 No. 16 MARV 3.37 Table 4.5 No. 40 

KAV 110 Table 4.11 No. 43 MARV 3.40 p. 120 

KAV 111 Table 4.11 No. 46 MARV 3.46 Table 4.5 No. 12; p. 160; p. 161 

KAV 157 Table 4.11 No. 45 Fig. 4.11 

KAV 158 Table 4.11 No. 44 MARV 3.53 Table 4.5 No. 22; 

KAV 176 Table 4.5 No. 66 p. 164 

KAV 194 Table 4.11 No. 3 MARV 3.57 Table 4.5 No. 23; p. 164 

KAV 195+203 Table 4.11 No. 9 MARV 3.59 Table 4.5 No. 21 

KAV 196 Table 4.11 No. 13 MARV 3.63 p. 13; Table 4.5 No. 68 

KAV 200 Table 4.11 No. 12 MARV 3.64 Table 4.11 No. 4 

KAV 205 Table 4.11 No. 10; p. 221 MARV 3.67 Table 4.5 No. 17 
MARV 3.69 Table 4.5 No. 55 

MAL Tab. A p- 59 Fig. 3.2 MARV 3.71 Table 4.5 No. 52 

MAL Tab. B $6 p.35 MARV 3.72 Table 4.5 No. 33 

MAL Tab. B $8 p. 33 MARV 3.78 Table 4.5 No. 62 
MARV 3.81 Table 4.5 No. 63 

MARV 1.6 p.21 MARV 3.82 Table 4.5 No. 64 

MARV 1.10 Table 4.5 No. 57 MARV 4.5 p. 24 

MARV 1.18 p.26 MARV 4.89 p.20 

MARV 1.23 Table 4.5 No. 15; p. 162 MARV 4.106 p.41 

MARV 1.24 Table 4.5 No. 50 MARV 4.119 p.25 

MARV 1.25 p. 132 MARV 4.151 p. 63 

MARV 1.30 Table 4.5 No. 54 MARV 4.173 p. 43 Fig. 2.4 

MARV 1.34 Table 4.5 No. 37 MARV 5.1 p.94 

MARV 1.35 Table 4.5 No. 67 MARV 5.2 p.94 

MARV 1.37 p. 16 MARV 5.13 p. 141-2 

MARV 1.42 Table 4.5 No. 29 MARV 5.42 p. 132-3, Fig. 4.10 

MARV 1.43 Table 4.5 No. 14; p. 162 MARV 5.45 Table 4.5 No. 27 


MARV 1.49 p- 106 MARV 5.46 Table 4.5 No. 30 


MARV 5.47 
MARV 5.61 
MARV 5.66 
MARV 5.67 
MARV 5.69 
MARV 5.81 
MARV 5.82 
MARV 5.85 
MARV 6.11 
MARV 6.15 
MARV 6.22 
MARV 6.39 
MARV 6.48 
MARV 6.65 
MARV 6.82 
MARV 6.90 
MARV 7.2 
MARV 7.27 
MARV 7.46 
MARV 8.1 
MARV 8.24 
MARV 8.81 
MARV 9.12 
MARV 9.18 
MARV 9.71 
MARV 9.70 
MARV 9.112 


MCS 2.14.2 


Mutta’s Archive (for the text numbering see p. 178, foot- 


note 2) 
No. 36 
No. 44 
No. 63 
No. 76 
No. 79 
No. 95 
No. 103 


Postgate & Collon 
1999-2001, 1 
1999-2001, 12-13 


RIAA 311 
RIAA 314 


RIMA 1, 273-4 
RIMA 2, 26 


VAT 19545 
VAT 19549 
VAT 19554 


Weidner 1954-6 No. 20 


Table 4.5 No. 9; p. 159 
Table 4.5 No. 43 

pp. 94, 117 

p. 104 

Table 4.5 No. 32 
Table 4.5 No. 58 
Table 4.5 No. 71 

Table 4.5 No. 1; p. 151 
p. 128 

p. 131 Fig. 4.9 

pp. 125-6 

p. 105 

pp. 138, 141 

p. 139 

p. 94 

p. 134 

p. 141 

p.94 

p. 100 Fig. 4.7 

Table 4.5 No. 5; p. 157 
p.94 

Table 4.5 No. 4; p. 157 
p.94 

p.42 

Table 4.5 No. 2; p. 157 
Table 4.5 No. 16; p. 162 
p. 93 


Table 4.11 No. 26; 
p.226 


p. 190 Table 4.9 
p. 188 

p. 191 

p. 190 Table 4.9 
p. 190 Table 4.9 
pp. 179-80 

p. 193 


Table 4.11 No. 64 
p. 34 Fig. 2.2 


Table 4.11 No. 32 
Table 4.11 No. 33 


p. 40 
p. 10 


Table 4.5 No. 24; p. 164 


Table 4.5 No. 25; p. 164 
Table 4.5 No. 26; p. 164 


p.8 


Atmannu (Ismail & Postgate 2008) 


No. 8 
No. 13 


p. 295 
p. 296 


Billa (Finkelstein 1953) 
Billa 1 
Billa 3 
Billa 4 
Billa 4a 
Billa 5 
Billa 6 
Billa 7 
Billa 8 
Billa 10 
Billa 11 
Billa 12 
Billa 13 
Billa 15 
Billa 16 
Billa 18 
Billa 20 
Billa 21 
Billa 22 
Billa 23 
Billa 24 
Billa 25 
Billa 26 
Billa 29 
Billa 30 
Billa 31 
Billa 32 
Billa 33 
Billa 35 
Billa 36 
Billa 37 
Billa 39 
Billa 40 
Billa 41 
Billa 42 
Billa 43 
Billa 44 
Billa 45 
Billa 47 
Billa 48 
Billa 49 
Billa 50 
Billa 51 
Billa 52 
Billa 53 
Billa 54 
Billa 55 
Billa 57 
Billa 60-67 


Durkatlimmu (Róllig 2008) 


No. 7 

No. 39 
No. 40 
No. 48 
No. 51 
No. 56 
No. 66 
No. 79 
No. 89 


Textual Citations 


p.271 
p.271 
p.271 
p.271 
p.271 
p.272 
p.273 
p.273 
p.271 
p.272 
p.273 
p.273 
p.273 
p.272 
p.273 
p. 273 
p.275 
p.274 
p.274 
p.275 
p.275 
p.275 
p.274 
p.273 
p.274 
p.274 
p.274 
p.274 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p.273 
p.274 
p.274 
p.274 
p.274 
p.274 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p. 276 
p.272 
pp. 270-1 


pp. 303-4 
p. 307 

p. 308 
p.310 

p. 308 

p. 308 

pp. 313-14 
p. 321 

pp. 317-18 


484 Textual Citations 


Harbu (Jakob 2009) 
No. 11 
No. 69 
No. 70 
No. 83 


Nineveh 
Iraq 35, BM 123367 


Nuzi 

Adš 97 

EN 9.340+ 
HSS 13.165 
HSS 14.3 
HSS 15.1 
JEN 2.321 


p. 68 

pp. 287-8 
p.19 

pp. 289-90 


p. 67 Fig. 3.4 


p. 368, Fig. 7.6 
p. 354, Fig. 7.2 
p. 364, Fig. 7.4 
p. 365, Fig. 7.5 
p.373 
p.353 


Sabi Abyad 
T96-3 


Tell al-Rimah 
TR 2057 
TR 2059 


Ugarit 
PRU 6.140 
PRU 6.156 


Unknown provenance 
Franke & Wilhelm 1985 


pp. 44-5 


p. 263 
p. 267 


p. 405 
p. 405 


p. 62, Fig. 3.3 


